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and Seventh 
Philips Reign. 


INTRODUCTION. 


deſign of paſſing 
wrote. Serawpyic | 2 obli 
The danger they had t 
2 K deeply affected Ea the 1 

—— declar F Flea 
e lar his 
them with * Poe and the view 
of a power, which every day received 


new acceſſions, drove them even to 


* 


* A — he * 
nagement of affairs were placed in 


deſpair. 


Vet their averſion to public 
butineſs was ſtill predominant. They 
forgot that Philip might renew his 

attempt; and he they had pro- 
vided ſufficiently for their ＋ of 
poſting a body of troops at the en- 


trance of Attica, under the 3 5 | 


of Menelaus, a foreigner, They then 


3 to convene an afſembly of 


ople, in order to confider what 


f me ures were to be taken to check 


ch == of Philip. On which 


re - the firſt” 
ed againſt t prince; 
choſe i ar pines | 

to his 


- * 
2 
"I. enn 


nee : 


were determined 


E have ſeen Philip oppoſed in hi | Whenever there was occaſion to Jets 


Wo —_— ſ * 
ublic place, ſometimes in a 
. alled ed Pnyx, but moſt frequently in 


1 


bad a ſmall pec 
8 _ Lexiarchs Low the Fe 


Ls 


to receive appeals from the courts of 
juſtice, to abrogate and enact laws, 
to make what a terations in the ſtate 
they judged convenient ; in ſhort, all 
matters, public or private, foreign or 
domeſtic, civil, military, or 
by them. 


berate, the people aſſembled early in 
ſometimes 1 in the forum 


the theatre of Bacchus. A few. days 


| before each aſſembly there-;was a 


3 zor Placart fixed, on the 
ſome illuſtrious men erectad 

8 85 city, to give notice of the ſub- 
je& to be debated, As refuſed 
admittance into the aſſembly. to all 


+ perſons who had not attained. the ne- 
_ _ ceflary age, 


1 all others 


to attend. 


cout a cord dyed with Ne apa and . 
A the people towards the 


meeting. Such 46 recei 


ain were fined; 
ee — 5 — 


r, in which were 
names of ſuch citizens 22 Keg 
of votiag. And all had this night 


EE ed 


a perſonal 
** cowards, bru 
"pals, debtors to 3 
excluded, Until the ti 


de 


| women had a he of 
Ws © righ e 


4 
22 
- 


they were faid.to have loſt, on account 


- of their partiality ts Minerva, in ber 


name to the city. 


diſpute with Neptune, about giving a 


tribe had its turn of preſiding, and 
— fifty ſenators in office were called 
ber of the tribes, the Attic year was 
divided into ten parts, the four firſt. 


— thist$-t, the other thirty 


hundred and fifty-four days. During 
each of theſe diviſions, ten of the fifty 
Prytanes governed for a week, and 
were called Proedri: and, of theſe, 
. be who in the courſe of the week 
| . for que * called the 
. te: three of the Proedri bei 
excluded from this office, ie 
The Prytanes aſſembled the 
Proedri declare the occafion ; pay che 
+ " Epiſtatz demand their voices. This 
- was the caſe in the ordinary aſſem- 
blies: the extraordinary were con- 
vened as well by the generals as the 
* and ometimes the people 


a the opinion of the ſenate, Ic any 

| an herald, by commiſſion 
Epiſtatz, with a loud yoice, 
citizen, firſt of thoſe above 
fifty, to ſpeak his opinion : 
re | to 


-  cakon'of the aſſembiy, and 
by 
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kifty years before, the 
Yet the cuſtom 
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rytanes. And, according to the num- 


people: the 
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ſtill continued. out of reſpect to the 

reaſonable and decent pfrpoſe for 

which the law wis originally enacted. 
When a ſpeaker hay delivered his 
ſentiments, he generally called on an 
officer, appointed for that purpoſe, to 

- read his: motion, and propound it in 

form. He then ſat down, or reſumed 
his diſcourſe, and enforced his mo- 
tion by additional arguments: and 
© ſometimes the ſpeech was introduced 
his motion thus propounded. When 

Il the ſpeakers hadended, the people 

gave their opinion, by ſtretching out 
their hands to him whoſe propoſal 

+ Pleaſed them moſt, Aud Xenophon 
reports, that, night having come on 

when the people were engaged in an 

important debate, they were obliged 
to defer their determination till next 
day, for fear of confuſion, when their 
hands were to be raiſed. 

Porrexerunt manus, ſaith Cicero. (pro 
Flacco) & P/ephi/ma natum eft, And, 
to conſtitute this Pſephiſma or decree, 
fix thouſand citizens at leaſt were re- 
quired. When it was drawn up, the 
name of its author, or that perſon 

whoſe opinion has prevailed, was pre- 

fixed: whence, in ſpeaking of it, they 

call it his decree, The date of it 
contained the name of the Archon, 
that of the day and month, and that 
of the tribe then preſiding. The bu- 
ſineſs being over, the Prytanes diſ- 
miſſed the aſſembly. 

The reader who chuſes to be more mi- 
nutely inſormed in the cuſtoms, and 
manner of ure in — — 
aſſemblies of Athens, may the 

Archælogia of Archbiſhop Potter, Si- 
gonins or the Concionatrices of Ariſ- 

to | 

HAD. we been convened, Athenians ! 

on ſome new ſubje& of debate, I had wait- 

ed, until moſt of the uſual ns had de- 
clared their opinions. If I had approved 
of any thing propoſed by them, I ſhould 
have bot filent : If not, I had then 

2 to ſpeak my ſentiments. But 

fince thoſe very points on which theſe ſpeak- 

ers have oftentimes been heard already are, 

at this time, to be conſidered; though I 

have ariſen firſt, I 2 I may expect 

your pardon; for if they on former oc- 
cafians had adviſed the neceſſary meaſures, 
ye would not haye found it needful to con- 
ult at preſent. SER - 
Fi 


—— 
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Fir then, Athenians l theſe our affairs 
uſt not be thought deſperate; no, though 


'or the moſt ſhocking circumſtance of all 
pur paſt conduct is really the moſt favour - 
able to our future expectations. And 
vhat is this? That our own total indo- 
ence hath been the cauſe of all our pre- 
ent difficulties. For were we thus diſ- 
reſſed, in ſpite. of every vigorous effort 
hich the honour of our ſtate demanded, 
here were then no hope of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect (you who have 
deen informed by others, and you who can 
yourſelves remember) how great a power 
he Lacedemonians not long - fince poſ- 
elled ; and with what reſolution, with what 
dignity you diſdained to ad unworthy of 
he ſtate, but maintained the war againſt 
hem for the rights of Greecc. Why do [ 
nention theſe things? That ye may know, 
hat ye may ſee, Athenians ! that if duly 
igilant, ye cannot have any thing to fear; 
hat if once remiſs, not any thing can hap- 
pen agreeable to your defires; witneſs the 


hen powerful arms of Lacedemon, which 
2 juſt attention to your intereſts enabled 
you to vanquiſh: and this man's late in- 
olent attempt, which our inſenſibility to 
all our great concerns hath made the 


auſe of this confuſion. 


and, the numerous armies which attend 
um; and, on the other, the weakneſs. of 
he ſtate thus deſpoi 


poiled of its dominions ; 


e thinks juſtly, _ Yet let him reflect on 
his: there was a time, Athenians ! when 


e poſſeſſed Pydna, and Potidza, and Me- 
hone, and 


that country round : when 


any of thoſe ſtates now ſubjected to him 
ere free and independent; and more in- 


lined. to our alliance than to his. Had 
hen Philip reaſoned in the ſame manner, 


How ſhall I dare to attack the Atheni- 
* ans, whoſe garriſons command my ter- 
* ritory, while I am deſtitute- of all aſ- 
* liſtance !'” He would not have engaged 


n thoſe, enterprizes which are now crown- 


aimſelf to this. pi 
Ithenians ! he knew 


he combatants, and ready for the con- 


queror : that the dominions of the abſent 
devolve naturally to thoſe who are in the 
eld; the poſſeſſions. of the ſupiile to the man of 


active and intrepid. Animated by theſe 
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heir ſituation ſeems intirely deplorable. * 


If there be a man in this aſſembly who- 
hinks that we muſt find à formidable 
enemy in Philip, while he views, on one 


ed with ſucceſs; nor could he have raiſed 
of - greatneſs. - No, 
| well, that all 
hele places are but prizes, laid between 


f 875 
626 
ſentiments, he overturns whole countries; 
he holds all 2 in ſubjection: ſome, as 
by the right of conqueſt; others, under 
the title of allies and confederates: for 
all are willing to confederate with thoſe 
whom they ſee prepared and reſolved to 


exert themſelves as they ought. © 
And if you (my countrymen!) will now 
at length be perſuaded to entertain the like 


ſentiments; if each of you, renouncing all 
evaſions, will be ready to approve himſelf 


an uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt that his 


ſtation and abilities demand; if the rich 
will be ready to contribute, and the young 
to take the field; in one word, if you wi 
be yourſelves, and baniſh thoſe vain hopes 
which every fingle perſon entertains, that 
while ſo-many others are engaged in pub- 
lic bufineſs, his ſervice will not be re- 
vired; you then (if Heaven ſo pleaſes) 
| regain your dominions, recal thoſe 
op ities your - ſupineneſs hath - neg. 
lected, and chaſtiſe the infolence of this 
man. For you are not to imagine, that 
like a god, he is to enjoy hie preſent” 
tneſs for ever fixed and unchangeable. 
o, Athenians! there are, who hate him, 
who fear him, who envy him, even among 
thoſe ſeemingly the moſt attached to his 
cauſe, Theſe are paſſions common to man- 
kind: nor muſt we think that his friends 
only are exempted from them. It is true 
they lie concealed at preſent, as our indo- 
lence de prives them of all reſource, But 
let us ſhake off this indolence ! for you 
fee how we are ſituated; you ſee the out- 
rageous arrogance of this man, who does 
not leave it to your choice whether you 
ſhall act, or remain quiet; but braves yo 
with his menaces; and talks (as we are 
informed) in a ſtrain of the higheſt ex- 
travagance: and is not able to reſt ſatisfied 
with his preſent. acquiſitions, but is ever in 
purſuit of furthet pron and while we 
ſit down, inactive and irreſolute, incloſes 
us on all ſides with his toils. GOL, 7 
When, therefore, O my countrymen? 
when will you exert your vigour? When 
rouſed by ſome event? When forced by 
- ſome neceflity? ” What then are we to 
think of our t condition? To free - 
men, the diſgrace attending on A ; 
is, in my opinion, the urgent neceſ- 
ſity. 05 y, is it your ſole ambition to 


wander through'the public places, each en- 


airing of the other, What new advices?” 
r ching be more new, than that a 
Macedon ſhould conquer theiAthe- - 
nians, and give law to Greece? « 1s Philip 
Rp 4 90 dead? 
Wa 1 


* 4 Y 


* 


616 


dead? No, but in great danger.” How 
are you concerned in thoſe rumours ? Sup- 
poſe he ſhould meet ſome fatal ſtroke : you 
would ſoon ratſe up another Philip, if your 
intereſts- are thus regarded. For it is not 
to his own ſtrength that he ſo much owes 
his elevation, as to our ſupineneſs. And 
mould ſome aceident affect him; ſhould 
fortune, who hath ever been more eare- 
ful of the ſtate than we ourſelves, now re- 
peat her favours (and may ſhe thus crown 
them!) be aſſured of this, that by being 
on the ſpot, ready to take advantage of the 
confuſion, you will every where be abſo- 
lute maſters; but in your - preſent diſpofi- 
tion, even if a favourable juncture ſhonld 
preſent you with DN you could 
not take poſſeſſion of it, while this ſuſperce 
ir wn in your deſigus and in your coun- 


Aud now, as to the neceſlity of a ge- 
neral vigour and alacrity; of this you muſt 


be ſully perſuaded: this point thereſore 


I ſhall urge no further. But the nature 


of the armament; which, I think, will ex- 


tricate yon from the p 


t difficulties, 
the numbers to be raiſed, the ſubſidies re- 
quired for 9 — and all the other 
neceſlaries; how they may (in my opinion) 
be beſt and moſt expeditiouſly provided; 
theſe chings 1 ſhall endeavour to'explai 


plain. armies which appear ſo magnificent on 


But here 1 make this requeſt, Athentans ! 


4 5 


that you would net be ipitate, but 
ſuſpend your judgment till you have heard 


me fully. And if, at firſt, I ſeem to pro- 


poſe a new kind of armament, let it not be 


thought that I am delaying your affairs. 


For ĩt is not they who ery out, « Inſtantly !” 
This moment! whoſe counſels ſuit the 
preſent juncture (as it is not poſſible to 
repel violences already committed by an 
occaſional detachment) but he who w 
ſhew you of what kind that armament muſt 


be, how great, and how ſupported, which 
until we yield to peace, or till 


may ſu 
our enemies ſink beneath our arms; for 
thus only can we be ſeeuted from future 
dangers. Theſe things, I think, I can point 
out; not that I would prevent any other 


perſon from — i 22 thes 
ow 


far am 1 engaged, can acquit 
myſelf, wilk immediately appear: to your 
judgments 1 appeal, 2398 BBtv, 42.21% 
Firſt then, Athenians ! I ſay that 
ſhould fit out fifty ſhips of war and = 
reſolve, that en the firſt emergency you 
will embark yaurſelwes. To theſe I inſiſt 


that you muk add tranſport; and other ne- 
tutkcient for half our horſe, 


ccllary r 


on 


| ſhould be two thouſand ; of 


1 = 
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Thus far we ſhould be provided againf 
thoſe ſudden excurſions from his own king- 
dom to Thermopylz, to the Cherſoneſus, 
to Olynthus, to whatever places he thinks 
oper. For of this he ſhould neceſlarily 
bo perſuaded, that poſſibly you may break 
out from this immoderate mdolence, and 
fly to ſome ſcene of action: as you did to 
Eubcea, and formerly, as we are told, to 
Haliartus, and, but now. to Thermopylz. 
But although we ftiould not act with all 
this vigour, (which yet I mult regard as 
our indiſpenſable duty) ſtill the meaſures 
I propoſe will have their uſe : as his fears 
may keep him quiet, when he knows we 
are prepared (and this he will know, for 
there are too too many among ourſelves 
who inform him of every thing): or, if he 
ſhould deſpiſe our armament, his ſecurity 
may prove fatal to him; as it will be ab- 
ſolutely in our power, at the firſt favour- 
able juncture, to make a deſcent upon his 
own coaſts. | 
Theſe then are the reſolutions I pro- 
poſe; theſe the proviſions it will become 
you to make. And I pronounce it ſtill 
farther neceſſary to raiſe ſome other forces 
which may harraſs him with perpetual in- 
curſions. Talk not of your ten thouſands, 
or twenty thouſands of foreigners; of thoſe 


paper; but let them be the natural forces 
of the ſtate: and if you chuſe a ſingle per- 
ſon, if a number, if this particular man, or 
whomever you appoint as general, let them 
be entirely under his guidance and autho- 
rity. I alſo move you that ſubſiſtence be 
provided for them. But as to the quality, 
the numbers, the maintenance of this body : 


how are theſe points to be ſettled ? I now 
proceed to ſpeak of each of them diſtinQly. 


The body of infantry therefore—Bot 
here give me leave to warn you of an error 
which hath often proved injurious to you. 
Think not that your preparations never 
can be too magnificent : great and terrible 
in your decrees; in execution weak and 
contemptible. Let your preparations, let 
your ſupplies at firſt be moderate, and add 
to theſe If you find them not ſufficient. | 
ſay then that the whole body of infantry 

| ſe, that five 
hundred ſhoald be Atheni>ns, of ſuch an 
age as you ſhall think proper; and with 2 
ſtated time for ſervice, not long, butiſuch 


as that others may have theit turn of duty. 
"7 
fo 


Let the reſt be formed of foreigners, 

theſe yon are to add two hundred horſe, 

fifty of tſiem-at- leaſt Athenians, to ſerve 
HIS VC PB ASRHIFTR GU PSTIAL - $55: 12 "OO 
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in the ſame manner as the foot. For theſe 
you are to provide tranſports. And now, 
what farther preparations ? Ten light gal- 
lies. For as he hath a naval power, we 
muſt be provided with light veſſels, that 
our troops may have a ſecure convoy. 
Bat whence are theſe forces to be ſub- 
fiſted ? This I ſhall explain, when I have 
firſt given wy reaſons why I think ſuch 
numbers ſufficient, and why I have ad- 
viſed that we ſhould ſerve in perſon. As 
to the numbers, Athenians ! my reaſon is 
this: it is not at preſent in our power to 


vide a force able to meet him in the 


open field ; but we muſt harraſs him by 
depredations : thus the war muſt be car - 
ried on at firſt, We therefore cannot 
think of raifing a prodigious army (for 
ſuch we have neither pay nor proviſions), 
nor muſt our forces be abſolutely mean. 
And I have propoſed, that citizens ſhould 
join in the ſervice, and help to man.our 
fleet ; becauſe I am informed, that ſome 
time fince, the ſtate maintained a body of 
auxiliaries at Corinth, which Polyſtratus 
commanded, and Iphicrates, and Chabrias, 
and ſome others; that you yourſelves ſerved 
with them ; and that the united efforts of 
theſe auxiliary and domeſtic forces gained 
a confiderable victory over the Lacedemo- 
nians. But, ever fince our armies have 
been formed of foreigners alone, their vic- 
tories have been over our allies and con- 
federates, while our enemies have ariſen 
to an extravagance of power. And theſe 
armies, with {carcely the ſlighteſt attention 
to the ſervice of the ſtate, ſail off to fight 
for Artabazus, or any other perſon ; aud 
their general follows them: nor ſhould we 
wonder at it; for he cannot command, who 
cannot pay his ſoldiers. What then do I 
recommend ? That you ſhould take away 
= _ _ from , ax from 
ers, by a ar payment of the army, 
and by as eating ding forces with 
the auxiliaries, to be as it were inſpectors 
into the conduct of the commanders, For 
at preſent our manner of acting is even 
ridiculous. If a man ſhould aſk, Are 
«you at peace, Athenians ? the anſwer 
would immediately be,“ By no means 
ve are at war with Philip. Have not 
« we choſen the uſual generals and officers 
both of horſe and foot? And of what 
uſe are all theſe, except the fingle perſon 
whom you ſend to the field? The reſt at- 
tend your prieſts in their proceſlions, 80 


that, as if you formed ſo many men of 


clay, you make your officers for ew, and 
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not for ſervice. My countrymen! ſhould 
not all theſe generals have been choſen 
from your own, body; all theſe ſeveral 
officers from your own body, that our 
force might be really Athenian ? And yet, 
for an expedition in favour of Lemnos, 
the general muſt be a citizen, while troops, 
engaged in defence of our own territories, 
are commanded by Menelaus. I ſay not 
this to detract from his merit; but to 
whomſoever this command hath been in- 
truſted, ſurely he ſhould have derived it 
from your voices. 1 1 
be hg are fully ſenſible of theſe 
truths ; would rather hear me upon 
another point; that of the ſupplies; What 
we are to raiſe, and from what funds. Io 
this I now proceed. The fam therefore 
neceſſary for the maintenance of theſe . 
forces, that the ſoldiers may be ſupplied 
with grain, is ſomewhat above ninety ta- 
lents. To the ten gallies, forty talents, 
that each veſſel may have a monthly al- 
lowance of twenty. minæ. To the two 
thouſand foot the ſame ſum, that each ſal 
dier may receive ten drachmæ a month * 
for corn. To the two hundred horſe, for 
a monthly allowance of thirty drachme 
each, twelve talents. And let it not be 
thought a ſmall convenience, that the ſol- 
diers are ſupplied with grain: for I am 
clearly ſatisfied, that if ſuch a provifion- 
be made, the war itſelf will ſupply them 
with every thing elſe, ſo as to complete 
their appointment, and this without an in- 
jury to the Greeks or allies : and I myſelf 
am ready to ſail with them, and to anſwer 
for the conſequence with my life; ſhould ir 
prove otherwiſe. . From what funds the 
ſum which I propoſe may be ſupplied, ſhall 
now be explained, ** „ « 
[Here the ſecretary of the aſſembly 
reads a ſcheme for raiſing the ſup- 
plies, and propoſes it to the people 
in form, in the name of the orator.] 
Theſe are the ſupplies, Athenians l in 
our power to raiſe. And, when you come 
to give your voices, determine upon ſomſe 
effectual proviſion, that you may oppoſe 
Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 
but by actions. And, in my opinion, your 
plan of operation, and every thing relat - 
ing to your armament, will be much more 
happily adjuſted, if the ſituation of the 
country, which is to be the ſcene of action, 
be taken into the account; and if you re- 


flect, that the winds and ſeaſous have CE. 


greatly contributed to the rapidity of Phi- 
ip's conqueſts; that he watches the blow- 
. ung 


1 
—— 


| 
| 
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ing of the Ereſians, and the ſeverity of the 


winter, and forms his ſieges when it is im- 


e for us to bring up our forces. It 


is your part then to conſider this, and not 


to carry on the war by occafional detach - 
ments, (they will ever arrive too late) but 
hy a regular army conſtantly kept up. And 
for 8 you may 

Lemnos, 

the adjacent iſlands; in which there are 


ts and proviſions, and all things neceſ- 


ry for the ſoldiery in abundance. As to 
the ſeaſon of the year, in which we may 
land our forces with 
be in no danger from the winds, either up- 
on the coaſt to which we are bound, or at 


the entrance: of thoſe harbours where we 


may put in for provifions—this will be ea- 


fily diſcovered. In what manner, and at 


what time our forces are to act, their gene- 
ral will determine, according to the junc- 
tures of affairs. What you are to perform, 
on your part, is contained in the decree I 


bave now propoſed. And if you will be 


rſuaded, Athenians ! firſt, to raiſe theſe 


+ ſupplies which I have recommended, then 
to proceed to your other preparations, your 
infantry, navy, and cavalry ; and, laſtly, to 


confine-your forces, by a law, to that ſer- 


vice which is appointed to them; reſerving 


the care and diſtribution of their money to 


yourſelves, and ſtrictly examining into the 


conduct of the general; then, your time 
will be no longer waſted in continual de- 


bates upon the ſame ſubject, and ſcarcely 


to any purpoſe ; then, you will deprive 
hin of the moſt conſiderable of his reve- 
nues. For his arms are now ſupported, 


by ſeizing and making prizes of thoſe who 
paſs the ſeas, But is this all ?=No.—You 


ſhall alſo be ſecure from his attempts: not 
as when ſome time ſince he l on Lem- 
nos and Imbrus, and carriet.. * your 
citizens in chains: not as when he ſur- 
prized e ee Geraſtus, and ſpoi 
them of an unſpeakable quantity of riches : 


not as when lately he made a deſcent on 


the coaſt of Marathon, and carried off our 
ſacred galley: while you could neither op- 
poſe theſe "inſults; nor detach your forces 
at ſuch junctures as were thought conve- 


And now, Athenians ] what is the reaſon 
(dun ye) that the public feſtivals in ho- 
nour of Minerva and of Bacchus are al- 
ways celebrated at the appointed time, whe- 


ther the directiou of them falls to the lot 


of men of eminence, or of perſons leſs di- 
ſtingutſhed: (feſlixals which coſt more trea - 


Thaſſus, and Sciathus, and 


the greateſt eaſe, and 


ſure than is uſually expended upon 4 whole 
navy; and more numbers and greater pre- 
parations, than any one web s ever colt) 
while your expeditions have been all too 
late, as that to Methonè, that to Pegaſæ, 
that to Potidæa. The reaſon is this: every 
thing relating to the former is aſcertained 
by law ; and every one of you knows long 
before, who is to conduct the ſeveral en- 
tertainments in each tribe; what he is to 
receive, when, and from whom, and what 
to perform. Not one of thele things is left 


uncertain, not one undetermined. But in 


affairs of war, and warlike preparations, 
there is no order, no certainty, no regu- 
lation. So that, when any accident alarms 
us, firſt, we appoint our trierarchs; then 
we allow them the exchange ; then the 
— are conſidered. Theſe points once 
ſertled, we reſolve to man our fleet with 
ſtrangers and foreigners ; then find it ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In 
the midſt of theſe delays, what we are fail- 
ng to defend, the enemy is already maſter 

for the time of action we ſpend in pre- 
paring: and the junctures of affairs will not 
wait our flow and wreſolute meaſures. 
Theſe forces too, which we think may be 
depended on, until the new levies are 
raiſed, when put to the proof plainly diſ- 
cover their Me By. theſe means 
hath he arrived at ſuch a pitch of inſolence, 
as to ſend a letter to the Eubceans, con- 
ceived in ſuch terms as theſe : 


6 © „ The LETTER is read. 


What hath now been read, is for the 
moſt part true, Athenians ! too true ! but 
prrvage not very agreeable in the recital. 

ut if, by ſuppreſſing things ungrateful to 
the ear, the themſelves could be 
vented, then the ſole concern of a public 
ſpeaker ſhould be to pleaſe. If, on the con- 
trary, theſe unſeaſonably pleaſing ſpeeches 
be really injurious, it is ſham 
nians, to deceive, yourſelves, and, by de- 


ferring the conſideration of every thing 
diſagreeable, never once to move until it 


be too late; and not to apprehend that 


they Who conduct a war . | 


are not to follow, but to direct events; 


to direct them with the ſame abſolute au- 


thority, with which a general leads on his 
- affairs may be 
determined by them, and not determine. 
their meaſures, But you, Athenians, al- 


though poſſeſſed of the greateſt power of 
- alt ku ap, ; 1 —_— and 


forces : that the courle of 


treaſure ; 


» Athe- 


| watch his a 1 
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treaſure z, yet, to this day, have never em- 
ployed any of them ſeaſonably,. but are 
ever laſt in the field. Juſt as. barbanans 
engage at boxing, ſo you. make war with 
Philip.: for, when one of them receives a 
blow, that blow engages him.: if. truck 
in another part, to his hands are 
ſhifted : but to ward off the blow, or to 
| or this, he bath 
neither ſkill nor ſpirit. Even ſo, if you 
hear that Philip is in the Cherſoneſus, you 
reſolve to ſend forces thither ; if in Ther- 
mopylæ, thither ; if in any other place, 
vou hurry, up and down, yon follow his 
ſtandard. But no. uſeful ſcheme for car- 
rying on the war, no. wiſe proviſions are 
ever thought of, until you hear of ſome 
enterpriſe 1n execution, or already crow ned 
wit h ſucceſs, This might have formerly 
been pardonable, but now is the very eri- 
tical moment, when it can by no means be 
admittec. 1 | 

It ſeems to me, Athenians, that ſome 
divinity, who, from a regard to Athens, 
loeks down upon our conduct with . 
nation, hath inſpired Philip with this reſt- 
leſs ambition. For were he to fit down 
in the quiet enjoyment of his conqueſts 
and acquiſitions, without proceeding to-any 
new attempts, there are men among you, 
who, I think, would be unmoved at thoſe 
tranſactions, which have branded our ſtate 
with the odious marks of infamy, cow- 
ardice, and all that is baſe. But as he 
ſtill purſues. his coaqueſts, as he is ſtill 
extending his ambitious views, „he 
may at laſt call you forth, s you have 
renounced the name of Athenians. To me 
it is aſtoniſhing, that none of you look 
back to the beginning of this war, and 
conſider that we engaged in it to chaſtiſe 


the inſolence of Philip; but that now it 


is. become a defenſive war, to ſecure us 
from his attempts. And that he will ever 
be repeating theſe attempts is manifeſt, an- 
leſs ſome power riſes to oppoſe him. Burt, 
if we wait in expectation of this, if we 
ſend out armaments compoſed of empty 
gallies, and thoſe hopes with which ſome 
ipeaker may have flattered you ; can 2 
then tllink your intereſts well ſecured ? ſhall 
we not ? ſhall we not fail, with at 
leaſt a part of our domeſtic force, now, 
ſince we have not hitherto But where 
ſhall we make our deſcent ? Let us but 
engage in the enterpriſe, and the war itſelf, 
Athenians, will ſhew us where he is weakeſt. 
But if we fit at home, liſtening to the mu- 
tual invectives and accuſations of oup ora- 


tors 3 we cannot expect, no, not the leaſt 
ſucceſs, in any one particular. Wherever a 
part of our city is detached, although the 
whole be not preſent, the favour of the 
and the kindneſs of fortune attend to 
ht upon our fide z but when we ſend out 
a general, and an — decree, and 
the hopes of our ſpeak 
diſappointment muſt enſue. Such expedi- 
tions are to our enemies a ſport, but ſtrike 
our allies with deadly apprehenſions. For 
it is not, it is-notpoſible for any one man to 
perform every thing you deſire. He may 
promiſe, and harangue, and accuſe this or 
that perſon: but to ſuch proceedings we 
owe the ruin of our affairs. For, when a 
2 who commanded a wretched col- 
ection of unpaid foreigners, hath been de- 
feated; when there are perſons here, who, / 
in arraigning his conduct, dare to advance 
falſchoods, and when you lightly engage 
in any determination, juſt from their ſug- 
eſtions; what muſt be the conſequence ? 
ow then ſhall theſe abuſes be removed? 
—By offering yourſelves, Athenians, to 
execute the commands of your general, to 


be. witneſſes of his conduct in the field, 


and his judges at your return: ſo as not 
only to hear how your affairs are tranſacted, 
but to inſpect them. But now, ſo ſhame- 
fully are we degenerated, that each of our 
commanders is twice or thrice called be- 


fore you to anſwer for his life, though- 
not one of them dared to hazard that life, 


No; they 5 


by once engaging his enemy. 


chuſe the death of robbers and pilferers, 
rather than to fall as becomes them. Such 


malefators ſhould die by the ſentence ß 


the law. Generals ſhould meet their fate 
bravely in the field. * 0 


Then, as to your own" coidutf———{ome . 


wander about, crying, Philip hath joined 
with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- 
certing the deſtruction of Thebes, and 
the diflolution of ſome free ſtates. Others 
aſſure us he hath ſent an embaſſy to the 


King ; others, that he is fortifyi es 
in III 


yria. Thus we all go about frami 
our ſeveral tales. 12 believe nar 
Athenians ! he is . intoxicated -withi his 


reatneſs, and does entertain his imagina- - 


tion with many ſuch viſionary proſpects, 
as he ſees no power riſing to oppoſe him, 
and is elated/with his ſucceſs. 

not be perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his 
meaſures, that the weakeſt among us know 
what he is next to do: (for ĩt is the weakeſt 
amon 
us d 


* 


rs, misfortune an 


** 


t Lean- 


us who ſpread theſe rumours) Let | 
gard them: let us be perſuadeil of 
| | | th's, 


* 
* 
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this, that he is our enemy, that he hath 


ſpoiled us of eur dominions, that we have 
long been ſubject to his inſolence, that 


whatever we expected to be done for us by 
others, hath proved againſt us, that all the 
reſource left is in ourſelves, that, if we 
are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we may be forced to engage here—let us be 
perſuaded of this, and then we ſhall come 
to a proper determination, then ſhall we be 


freed from thoſe idle tales. For weare not 


to be ſolicitous to know what particular 
events will happen; we need but be con- 
vinced Rn good can happen, unleſs 
u grant the due attention to affairs, and 
he ready to act as becomes Athenians. 
I, on my part, have never upon any oc- 
caſion to court your favour, by ſpeak 
ing any thing but what I was convinced 
would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, I 
have freely declared my ſentiments, with- 
out art, and without reſerve. It would have 


pleaſed me indeed, that, as it is for your ad- 


vantage to have your true intereſt laid be- 


fore you, ſo I might be aſſured that he who 


layeth it before you, would ſhare the ad- 
vantages ; for then I had ſpoken with greater 
alacrity. However, uncertain as is the con- 

e with reſpe& to me, I yet deter- 
mined to ſpeak, becauſe I was convinced 


that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt have 


their ufe. And, of all thoſe opinions which 
are offered to your acceptance, may that be 


choſen, which will beſt advance the general 


wel! 


5 2. The Olynthiac Ovation : — 
Four bbs the fers Philippic, in the 
Archonſoip of Callimachus, the fourth Year 


of the Hundred and Seventh Olympiad, and 


- the tawelfth of Philip's Reign. 


+ RF %Þ NTRODUCTION, 


- The former Oration doth not ; oo 


to have had any conſiderable effect. 


v3 Philip had his creatures in the Athe- - 


nian aſſembly, who probably recom- 
-- mended leſs vigorous meaſures, and 


were but too ourably heard. In 


. *xhe mean time, this prince purſued 


lis ambitious defigns. When he 
found himſelf ſhut out of Greece, he 


turned his arms to ſuch remote parts, 


_ «© -ashe might reduce without alarming 
And, at the 


tze ſtates of Greece. 


ſuame time, he revenged himſelf upon 


+--the Athenians, by making himſeif 
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| tion which he had long entertained | 


- - commanded a large tract called the 


markable conteſts both with Athens 


- Patched ambaſſadors to Athens to 


ſeeretly againſt the Olynthians. 
Olynthius (a city of Thrace poſſeſſed by 
Greeks originally from Chalcis,—a 
town of Eubcea and colony of Athens) 


Chalcidian region, in which there 
were thirty-two cities, It had ariſen 
by degrees to ſuch a pitch of gran- 
deur, as to have frequent and re- 


and Lacedemon. Nor did the Olyn- 
thians ſhew ou regard to the 
friendſhip of Philip when he firſt came 
to the throne, and was taking all 
meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it. 
For mx Gre not ſcruple to receive 
two of his brothers by another mar- 
riage, who had fled to avoid the ef- 
fects of his jealouſy; and endea- 
voured to conclude an alliance with 
Athens, againſt him, which he, by 
ſecret practices, found means to 
| defeat, But as he was yet ſcarcely 
' ſecure upon his throne, inſtead of ex- 
preſſing his reſentment,” he courted, 
or rather purchaſed, the alliance of 
the Olynthians, by the ceſſion of An- 
themus, oy which the kings of 
Macedon had Jong diſputed with 
them, and afterwards, by that of 
Pydna and Potidza ; which their 
joint forces had beſieged and taken 
from the Athenians. But the Olyn- 

_ © -thians could not be influenced by gra- 
titude towards ſuch a benefactor. The 
rapid progreſs of his arms, and his 
glaring acts of perfidy, alarmed thom 
— ingly. He had already made 
ſome inroads on their territories, and 
now began to act againſt them with 
leſs referve, They therefore dif- 


pPropoſe an alliance, and requeſt af- 
.6ſtance againſt a power which they 
were equally concerned to oppoſe. 
Philip affected the higheſt — 
at this ſtep; alledged their mutual 
engagements to adhere to each other 
in war and peace; inveig hed againſt 
their harbouring his brothers, whom 
be called the conſpirators; and, under 
-  Pretence of puniſhing their infrac- 
tions, purſued his hoſtilities with dou- 
ble vigour, made himſelf maſter of 


ſome of their cities, and threatened ' 


VT". + S-3ES-»1 


muaſter of ſome places which they laid the capital with a ſiege. | 
7+ elaim to. At length his ſucceſs em- In the mean time, the Olyothinns pref 
| +» boldened him to thoſe. inten- - ſed the Athenians for immediate ſuc- 


ours. 
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cours. Their ambaſſadors opened 
their commiſſion in an aſſembly of 
the people, who had the right either 
to agree to, or to reject their de- 
mand. As the im of the oc- 
caſion increaſed the number of ſpeak- 
ers, the elder orators had debated the 
affair before Demoſthenes aroſe. In 
the following oration” therefore he 
ſpeaks as to a 3 already inform- 
ed, urges the neceſſity of joining with 
the yes confirms his 0 
nion 0 arguments; lays 
_ 9 and practices of 
Philip, and labours to remove their 
dreadful apprehenſions of his power. 
He concludes with recommending to 
them to reform abuſes, to reſtore an- 
cient diſcipline, and to put anend to 

all domeſtic diſſenſions. | 
IN many inſtances (Athenians !) have 
the gods, in my opinion, manifeſtly de- 
clared their favour to this ſtate: nor is it 
leaſt obſervable in this preſent juncture. 
For that an enemy ſhould ariſe againſt 
Philip, on the very confines of his king- 
dom, of no inconſiderable power, and, 
what is of moſt importance, ſo determined 
upon the war, that they conſider any ac- 
commodation with him, firſt, as inſidious, 
next, as the downfal of their country: 
this ſeems no leſs than the gracious inter- 
poſition of Heaven itſelf. It muſt, there- 
fore, be our care (Athenians!) that we 
ourſelves may not fruſtrate this goodneſs. 
For it m reflect diſgrace, nay, the 
fouleſt infamy upon us, if we appear to 
have thrown away not thoſe ſtates and 
territories only which we once commanded, 
but thoſe alliances and favourable inci- 
dents, which fortune hath provided for us. 
To begin on this occaſion with a diſplay 
of Philip's power, or to preſs you to exert 


your vigour, by motives drawn from hence, 
1s, in my opinion, quite improper. - And 
Why? — whatever may be offered 


upon ſuch a ſubject, ſets him in an ho- 
nourable view, but ſeems to me, as a re- 
proach to our conduct. For the higher 

3 exploits have ariſen above his former 
eſtimation, the more muſt the world ad- 
mire him: while your diſgrace hath been 
the greater, the more your conduct hath 
proved un of your ſtate. "Theſe 
things therefore 1 ſhall paſs over. He in- 


, who examines juſtly, muſt find the 


ſource of all his greatneſs here, not in him- 
elf, / But the ſervices he hath here re- 


o 
. 
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ceived, from thoſe whoſe public admi- 
niſtration hath been devoted to his in- 
teret; thoſe ſervices which you muſt 
puniſh, I do not think it ſeaſonable to dif. 
play. There are other points of more mo- 
ment for you all to hear; and which muſt 
excite the greateſt abhorrence of him, in 
every reaſonable mind.—Theſe I ſhall lay 
before you. grade ogh'» * 
And now, ſhould I call him perjured 
and perfidious, and not point out the in- 
ſtances of this his guilt, it might be deem- 
ed the mere virulence of malice, and with 
juſtice. Nor will it engage too much of 
your attention to hear him fully and clear! 
convicted, from a full and clear detail of 
all his actions. _—_ ek, _ uſeful 
two accounts: frſt, the may a 
— as he really is, treacherous and Fate 
and then, that they who are ſtruck with 
terror, as if Philip was ſomething more 
than human, may ſee that he hath ex- 
hauſted all thoſe artifices to which he owes 
his preſent elevation; and that his affairs 
are now ready to decline. For I myſe'f 
(Athenians !) ſhould think Philip really 
to be dreaded and admired, if I faw him 
raiſed by honourable means. But I find, 
upon reflection, that at the time when cer- 
tain perſons drove out the Olynthians from 
this aſſembly, when deſirous of conferring 
with you, he began with abuſing our fim- 
plicity by his promiſe of ſurrendering Am- 
phipolis, and executing the ſecret article 
of bs Ge „then ſo much fpoken of: 
that, after this, he courted the friendſhip 
of the © Olynthians ſeizing Potidza, 
2 we were 8h HY , de- 
poiling us his former allies, and givi 
em poſſeſſion: that, but juſt as." 
gained the Theſſalians, by 8 to 
give up Magnets; and, for their eaſe, to 
take the whole conduct of the Phocian war 
upon himſelf, In a word, there are no 
_- who ever made the leaſt uſe of him, 
t have ſuffered by his ſubtlety: his pre- 
ſent greatneſs being wholly owing to his 
deceiving thoſe who were unacquainted 
with him, and making them the inſtru- 
ments of his ſucceſs. ' As theſe ſtates there- 
fore raifed him, while each imagined he 
was promoting ſome intereſt of "theirs; 
theſe ſtates muſt alſo reduce him to his 
former meanneſs, as it now appears that 
his own private intereſt was the end of all 
cumftanced.” If not, let the man ftand 
forth, who can prove 8 
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faid to this aſſembly, that I have aſſerted 
theſe things falſely ; or that they whom he 
- hath deceived in former inſtances, will 
confide in him for the future; or that the 
Thbeſſalians, who have been fo baſely, ſo 
undeſervedly enſlaved, would not gladly 
embrace their freedom..-lf there be any 
one among you, who acknowledges all 
this, yet thinks that Philip will ſupport 
his power, as he hath ſecured places of 
ſtrength, convenient ports, and other like 
advantages; he is deceived. For when 
| forces: join in harmony and affection, and 
one common intereſt unites the confede- 
rating powers, then they ſhare the toils 
with 1 they endure the diſtreſſes, 
evere. But when extravagant am- 

bition, and lawleſs Pouer (as in his caſe) 
have aggrandiſed a ſingle . the firſt 
etence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows 

- him, and all his greatneſs is daſhed at once 
to the ground. For it is not, no, Atheni- 
ans! it is not poſſible to found a laſting 
power upon injuſtice, perjury, and tres- 
chery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for 

— and * 1 while, from 
e, a gay a uriſhing appearance. 
Bui time betrays their weakneſs ; and they 
fall into ruin of themſelves. For, as in 
ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts 
ſhould have the greateſt firmueſs, ſo the 
grounds and principles of actions ſhould be 
Juſt and true. But theſe advantages are 
not found in the actions of Philip. 

I fay then, that you ſhould diſpatch ſuc- 
cours to the Olynthians: (and the more 
honourably and expeditioully this is pro- 
poſed to be done, the more agreeably to 
my ſentiments) and ſend an embaſſy to 
. the Theſſalians, to inform ſome, and to en- 
liven that ſpirit already raiſed in others: 
(for it hath actually been reſolved to de- 
mand the reſtitution of Pagaſz, and to 
2 to Magneſia.) And let it 
be your care, Athenians, that our ambaſ- 
ſadors may not depend only upon words, 
but give them ſome action to diſplay, by 
2 the field in a manner worthy of 
the ſtate, and engaging in the war with 
vigour... For words, if not accompanied 
by actions, muſt ever appear vain and con- 
temptible; and , particulacly when. they 
come from us, whoſe N abilities, and 
well-known. eminence in ſpeaking, make 


us to be always heard with. the greater 
1 . en 1 
Would you indeed. regain attention and 
our ues muſt be greatl 


conduc, totally reformed; 


confidence, y 
changed, your 


 akcribed wholly to himielf: (or, beſides his 


your fortunes, your perſons, muſt appear | 

your ut- | 
molt efforts muſt be exerted. If you will 
act thus, as your honour and your intereſt I 


devoted to the common cauſe ; 


2 then, ! you- will not 
only diſcover-the weakneſs and infincerity | 


of the confederates of Philip, but the ru- 
inous condition of his own kingdom will 


alſo be laid open. The power and ſove- | 


reignty of Macedon may have fome weight 


when joined with others, Thus, 


when you marched againſt the Olynthians, 


under the conduct of Timotheus, it proved 
ful ally; when united with the Olyn- | 


an uſe 
thians againſt Potidaa, it added ſomethin 
to their force; juſt now, when the Thef- 
ſalians were in the midſt of diſorder, ſe- 
dition, and confuſion, it aided them againſt 
the family of their ts: (and in every 
caſe, any, even a acceſſion of ſtrength, 
is, in my opinion, of conſiderable effect.) 
But of itſelf, unſupported, it is infirm, it 
is totally diſtempered: for by all thoſe 
glaring exploits, which have given him 
this apparent greatneſs, his wars, his ex- 
Peditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker 
than it was naturally. For you are not to 
imagine that the inclinations of his ſub- 
jects are the fame with thoſe of Philip. 
He thirſts for glory: this is his object, this 
he eagerly purſues, through toils and dan- 
gers of every kind; deſpiſing ſafety and 
life, when compared with: the honour of 
atchieving ſuch actions as no other prince 
of Macedon could ever boaſt of, But 
his ſubjects have no part in this ambi- 
tion. ehe various excur- 
ſions he is ever making, they groan under 
perpetual 22 torn from their buſi- 
neſs, and their families, and without op- 
Portunity to diſpoſe of that pittance which 
their toils have earned; as all commerce is 
ſbut out from the coaſt of Macedon by the 
War. | ” 
ace one may perceive how his ſub- 
s in general are affected to Philip, 
But then his auxiliaries, and the ſoldiers of 
is phalanx, have the character of wonder- 
ul forces, trained compleatly to war. And 
yet I can atirm, upon the credit. of a 
ſon from that country, ine of Ale. 
hood, 3 have no ſuch ſuperiority. 
For, as he aſſures me, if any man of ex- 
g affairs ſhould be found 
among them, he. diſwiſſes all ſuch, from 
an ambition of having every: great action 


other, paſlons, the man hath, this ambition 


in the higheſt degree.) And if any 22. 


LETS 


ſon, from a ſenſe of decency, or other vir- 
tuous principle, betrays a diſlike of his 
daily intemperance, and riotings, and ob- 
ſcenities, he loſes all fayour and regard; 
ſo that none are left about him, bur 
wretches, who ſubſiſt on rapine and flat- 
tery, and who, when heated with wine, do 
not ſcruple to deſcend to ſuch inſtances 
of revelry, as it would ſhock you to re- 
peat, Nor can the truth of this be doubt- 
ed: for they whom we all conſpired to 
drive from hence, as infamous and aban- 
doned, Callias the public ſervant, and 
others of the ſame ſtamp; cons, com- 
poſers of lewd fongs, 'm which they ridi- 
cule their companions: theſe are the per- 
ſons whom he entertains and careſſes. And 
theſe things, Athenians, trifling as they 
may appear to ſome, are to men of juſt 
diſcernment great indications of the weak - 
neſs both of his mind and fortune. At 
preſent, his ſucceſſes caſt a ſhade over 
them; for proſperity hath great power to 
veil ſuch baſeneſs from obſervation, Bat 
let his arms meet with the leaſt diſgrace, 
and all his actions will be expoſed. This 
is a truth, of which he himſelf, Athenians ! 
will, in my opinion, ſoon convince you, if 
the gods favour us, and you exert your 
vigour, For as in our bodies, while a man 
is in health, he feels no effect of any in- 


ward weakneſs; but, when diſeaſe attacks aſſe 
him, every thing becomes ſenſible, in the 


veſſels, in the joints, or in whatever other 
** his frame may be diſordered; fa in 

tes and monarchies, while they carry on 
a war abroad, their defects eſcape the ge- 
neral eye: but when once it approaches 
their own territory, then they are all de- 
tefted, | „„ 

If there be any one among you who, 
from Philip's ** fortune, concludes that 
he muſt prove a formidable enemy ; ſuch 
reaſoning is not unworthy a man of pru- 
dence. Fortune hath great influence, nay, 


the whole influence; in all human affairs: 


but then, were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer 
the fortune of Athens (if you yourſelves 
will affert your own cauſe, with the leaſt 
degree of vigour) to this man's fortune. 
For we have many better reaſons to de- 
pend upon the favour of Heaven, than this 


not apply for aid, either to his friends or 
to the gods, It is not then ſurpriſing, that 
he who is himſelf ever amidſt the dangers 
nn. 
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where; whom no anity eſcapes; to 
whom no ſeaſt on 


on 1s unfavourable; ſhou 
be ſuperior to you, who are wholly.en- 
gaged in contriving delays, and framing 
ecrees, and enquiring after news. I am 
not ſurpriſed at this, for the contrary malt 
have been ſurpriſing: if we, who never 
act in any fingle inſtance, as becomes a 
ſtate engaged in war, ſhould conquer him, 
who, in every inſtance, acts with an inde- 
fatigable vigilance, - This indeed ſurpriſes 
me; that you, who- fought. the cauſe of 
Greece againſt Lacedemon, and generouſly 
declined all the many. favourable opportu- 
nities of aggrandizing yourſelves; who, 
to ſecure their property to others, parted 
with your own, by your contributions; and 
bravely expoſed yourſelves in battle; ſhould 
now decline the ſervice of the field, and 
delay the neceſſary ſupplies, when called to 
the defence ot your own rights: that you, 
in whom Greece in general, and each par- 
ticular ſtate, bath often found protection, 
ſhould fit down quiet ſpectators of your 
own private wrongs, | This I ſay ſurpriſes 
me: and one thing more; that not a man 
among you can reflect how long a dime 
we have been at war with. Philip, and in 
what meaſures,. this time hath all been 
waſted. You are not to be informed, that, 
in delaying, in hoping that others would 
ſſert our cauſe, in accuſing each other, 
in impeaching, then again. entertaining 


"hopes, in ſuch meaſures as are now-put» 


ſaed, that time hath been entirely waſted. 


And are you ſo devoid of apprehenſion, as 


to imagine, when our ſtate hath been re- 
duced from greatneſs to wretchedneſs, that 
the very ſame conduct will raiſe us. from 
wretchedneſs to greatneſs ? No! this is 
not reaſonable, it is not natural; for it-is 
much eaſier to defend, than to acquire 
dominions. But, now, the war hath left 
us nothing to defend: we muſt acquire. 
2 this work yon yourſelves alone are 


£q "+; 15D * Nee 
This, then, is my opinion. You-ſhould 
aal Rte? — Could take the field 
with alacrity. Proſecutions ſhould be all 
ſuſpended, until you; have-recoyered- your 
affairs ; let each man's ſentence. be deter- 


man, 5 eſent tate is, in x 22 | — — — nds re 
But our preſent ſtate is, in my opi- have deſerved applauſe; let the iniqui 
nion, a ftate of total inaQivity; 2 * meet their pn 


cet th niſbment: let there be no 
pretences, no deficiencies on your part; 
for yon cannot bring the actions of others 
to a ſevere ſcrutiny, unleſs you. how firſt 
been careſul of your on duty. t in- 
deed can be the reaſon, think ye, that 


every 
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every man whom 


theſe our generals alſo,) the reaſon is this: 
when engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, 
the prize for which they fight 15 yours. 
Thus, ſhould Amphipolis be now taken, 
you inftantly poſſeſs yourſelves of it: the 
commanders have all the danger, the re- 
wards they do not ſhare. Bot, in their 
private enterpriſes, the dangers are leſs; 
the acquiſitions are all ſhared by the ge- 
nerals and ſoldiers; as were Lampſacus, 
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have ſent out at the moment he concludes; you yourſelyes wil! 
head of an army, hath deſerted your ſer- ſhare it hereafter, when you find how | 


vice, and ſought out ſome private expe- greatly you have advanced the intereſts of ö 
dition? (if we muſt ſpeak ingenuouſly of your | © Leland. 


; 


To remove. the impreſſion made on the 


Sigzum, and thoſe veſſels which they plun- 


dered. Thus are they all determined by 
their private intereſt. And, when you turn 
your eyes to the wretched ftate of your 


affairs, you bring your generals to a trial; 


nt them leave to ſpeak; you hear 
| He Leegtes they plead; and then ae- 


Hee to be diſtracted with endlefs conteſts 
and divifions: (ſome urgi 
thoſe meaſures) and to feel the public ca- 
— in former times, Athenians, 
= vided into claſſes, to raiſe ſupplies. 

dow the buſineſs of theſe claſſes is to go- 


quit them. Nothing then remains for us, 
g theſe, ſome - 


Lern; each hath' an orator at its head, 
and a general, who is his creature; the | 
AnnE HUNDEED are aſſiſtants to theſe, 


and the reft of you divide, ſome to this, 


ſome to that party. You muſt rectify theſe 


 diforders: you muſt appear 


Ives: 
yoo muſt leave the power of freaking, of 


, and of _ open to every citi- 


nen. But if you ſuffer fome 
- Iſſue out their- mandates, as with a royal 


rſons to 


authority; if one ſet of men be forced to 


tit out ſhips, to raiſe ſupplies, to take up 
arms; while others are only to make de- 


- execs againſt them, without any charge, 


any employment beſides ; it is not 
that any thi 
and ſucceſsfully: for the injured 
will defert you; and then your 
vil be tomake them 

inſtead of your enemies. 
To ſum up all, 


flible 


* _ ſupport this petition; and to 
that both the honour and the intereſt 


can be effected ſeafonably 
e retQurce 
your reſentment 


my ſentiments are theſe: © 


bat every man ſhould contribute in 


Proportion to his fortune; that all ſnould laws will come immediately to be ex- 


— 
* 

* 

* 4 


* F ' 


Tt appears, from the beginnin 


3 
* 


3. The ſecond Olyathiac Qration : pro- 


'INTRODUCTION. 


minds of the Athenians by the pre- 
ceding oration, Demades and other 
popular leaders in the intereſts of 
Philip roſe up, and oppoſed the pro- 
erg: of eg enes, with all 
their eloquence. eir oppoſition, 
a roved ineffekual: for the 
' affembly decreed, that relief ſhould 
be ſent to the Olynthians: and thirty 
eee ee voter the 
accordingly under 
commas of Chares. But theſe ſuc- 
cours, conſiſting entirely of merce- 
naries, and commanded by a general 
of no great reputation, could not be 
beſides keene, and Kearecly Ie 
es — $ 
dreaded by the Olynthians than the 
Macedonians themſelves, In the mean 
time, the progreſs of Philip's arms 
could meet with little £4 age chan 
He reduced ſeveral places in the re- 
gion of Chalcis, razed the fortreſs 
of Zeira, and, having twice defeated 
the Olynthians in field, at laſt 
ſhut them up in their city. In this 
emergency, 7 again applied to the 
Athenians, and preſſed for freſh and 
effectual ſuccours. In the following 
oration, Demoſthenes endeavours to 


of the Athenians demanded their im- 
_ mediate compliance. As the expence 
of the armament was the great point 


of wr x he s the abro- 
* gation of ſuch laws, 1 the 
funds ne- 


r ſettlement of 
Leary for n 
importance. nature of theſe 
plained. 


ears, f g of this 
oration, that other ſpeakers had ariſen 

' before Demoſthenes, and jnveighed 
loudly againſt Philip, Fall of the 
national 8 or diſpoſed roflat- 
ter the Athenians in their gotions of 
te dignity and importa of their 
e ſtate, 


0 
0 
; 
1 
t 
I 
0 
d 
t 
1 
* 
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ll 3B | ate, they breathed nothing but in- 
ow | dignation againſt the enemy, and 
of | poſſibly, with ſome contempt of his 
preſent enterpriſes, propoſed to the 
Athenians to correct his arrogance, 
r0> by an invaſion of his own kingdom. 
Demoſthenes, on the contrary, infiſts 
on the neceſſity of ſelf-defence ; en- 
deavours to rouſe his hearers from 
the their ſecurity, by the terror of im- 
re- ding danger; and affects to con- 
ga er 2 br. e. of Chad, as the 
0 and only means of preſerving the 
Oe very being of Athens. 187 


I AM by no means affected in the 
ame manner, Athenians ! when I review 
he ſtate of our affairs, and when I attend 
o thoſe ſpeakers, who have now declared 
heir ſentiments, They infiſt, that we 
hould puniſh Philip: but our affairs, ſitu- 
ted as they now appear, warn us to guard 


rer * the dangers with which we our- 
ral ves are threatened. © Thus far therefore 
be muſt differ from theſe ſpeakers, that I 
cre pprehend they have not propoſed the pro- 
* er object of your attention. There was 


time indeed, I know it well, when the 


ran late could have poſſeſſed her own do- 
ms ninions in ſecurity, and ſent out her ar- 
on. nies to inflict chaſtiſement on Philip. I 
re- nyſelf have ſeen that time when we en- 
eſs oyed ſuch power. But, now, I am per- 
ted uaded we ſhould conti ne ourſelves to the 
25 protection of our allies. When this is once 


ffected, then we may confider the puniſh- 
nent his outrages have merited. But, till 
he firſt great point be well ſecured, it is 


ing eakneſs to debate about our more remote only queſt 

| to oncernments. 5 

on And now, Athenians, if ever we ftood 

need of mature deliberation and coun- 

— I, the preſent juncture calls loudly for thians are a 


em. To point out the courſe to be pur- 
ed on this emergency, I do not think 
e greateſt difficulty: but I am in doubt 

what manner to propoſe my ſenti- 
nents ; for all that I have obſerved, and 
IU that I have heard, convinces me, that 
poſt of your misfortunes have proceeded 
rom. a want of inclination to purſue the 
eceſſary meaſures, not from ignorance of 
hem.—-Let me intreat you, that, if I 


hed . * 

y bear it: confidering only, whether I 
— peak truth, and with th Ann intention to 
— dvance your future intereſts; for 2 
heir I., that by fone; orators, who Rudy but 


' neſs, and the death of 


low ſpeak. with an unuſual boldneſs, ye 


effected 
Wha 


' N en 
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to gain your favour, our affairs have been 
reduced to the extremity of diſtreſs. _ 
I think it neceſſaty, in the Ang, 
recal ſome late tranſactions to your thoughts. 
You may remember, Athenians, oe” 
about three or four years ſince, 7 re- 
ceived advice that Philip was in , 
and had laid fiege to the fortreſs of Herza. 
It was then the month of November, Great 
commotions and debates aroſe. It was 
reſolved to ſend out forty gaiies.; that all 
citizens, under the. age of five-and-forty, 
ſhould themſelves embark ; and that fixty 
talents ſhould be raiſed. Thus it was 
agreed; that year paſſed away; then came 
in the months July, Auguſt, September. 
In this laſt month, with ifficulty, 
when the myſteries had been cele- 
brated, you ſent out Charidemus, with juſt 
ten delle unmanned, and five talents of 
filver. For when reports came of the fick- 
11 both of 
theſe were affirmed) you laid aſide your 
intended armament, imagining, that at 
ſach a juncture, there was no need of ſuc- 
cours. And yet this was the very critical 
moment; for, had they been dif 
with the ſame alacrity with which they 
were granted, Philip would not haye then 
eſcaped, to become that formidable enemy 
he now ' EY Rs | 
But what was then done, cannot be 
amended. Now. we have the opportunity 
of another war: that war I mean, whict 
hath induced me to bring theſe tranſations . 
into view, that you may not once more 
fall into the ſame errors. How then ſhall 
we improve this opportunity ? This iz the 
ion. For, if you are not 
Le 
mand, you are really ſerving ilip, 
you — on his fide. The Olyn- 
le, whoſe power was 
thought conſiderable. Thus were the car- 
cu of affairs : Philip could not 


th equal 
ſuſpicion upon Philip, We and chey chem ; 


gage this people in a war with him: 
now, what 


it 
to. ſ 
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1 cannot ſee. © For beſides the diſgrace 
that muſt attend us, if any of our intereſts 
are ſupinely diſregarded, I have no ſmall 
apprehenſions of the conſequence, (the The- 
- bans affected as they are towards us, and 
the Phocians exhauſted of their treaſures) 
If Philip be left at full liberty to lead his 
- armies into theſe territories, when his pre- 
ſent enterpriſes are accompliſhed. If any 
one among you can be ſo far immerſed in 
:3ndolence as to ſuffer this, he muſt chuſe to 
be witnefs of the mifery of his own coun- 
try, rather than to hear of that which 
ſtrangers ſuffer 3 and to ſeek aſſiſtants for 
himſelf, when it is now in his power to 
grant aſſiſtance to others. That this muſt 
de the conſequence, if we do not exert 
,_ ourſelves on the preſent occaſion, there 
can ſcarcely — the leaſt doubt among 
RITES | 
But, as to the neceflity of ſending ſuc- 
cours, this, it may be ſaid, we are agreed 
In ; this is our reſolution. But how ſhall 
we be enabled? that is the point to be 
explained. Be not ſurpriſed, Athenians, 
if my ſentiments on this occaſion ſeem re- 
pugnant to the general ſenſe of this afſem- 
6 by Appoint magiſtrates for the inſpec- 
tion of your laws: not in order to enact 
avy new laws; you have already a ſuffi- 
cient number; but to re peal thole, whoſe 
il effects you now experience, I mean the 
laws relating to the theatrical funds (thus 
openly I declare it) and ſome about the 
ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay goes 
'as theatrical expences to the uſeleſs and 
inactive; the others ſcreen thoſe from 
Juſtice, who decline the ſervice of the field, 
nd thus damp the ardour of thoſe diſpoſed 
to ſerve ' us. When you have repealed 
theſe, and rendered it conſiſtent with ſafe- 
ty to adviſe you juſtly, then ſeek for ſome 
perſon to propoſe that decree, which you 
all are ſenſible the common requires. 
But, till this be done, expect not that any 
man will urge your true intereſt, when, for 
urging your true intereft, you repay him 
with deſtruction. Ve will never find 
ſuch zeal; eſpecially fince the conſequence 
can be=only this; he who offers his opi- 
nion, and moves for your den . 
fers ſome unmeri 
affairs are not in the leaſt advanced: nay, 
this additional-inconvenience' muſt ariſe, 
that for the future it will appear more dan- 
* to advife you, than even at preſent. 
And the authors of theſe laws ſhould alſo 
be the authors of their repeal.” For it is 


"not Juſt that the public favour ſhould be man whoſe counſel ſeems liable to 
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_calamity; but your 


\ 


beſtowed on them who, in framing theſe tior 
laws, have greatly injured the community; 282 
and that the odium ſhould fall on him, Dot 
whoſe freedom and fincerity are of im- ban 
portant ſervice to us all. Until theſe re. I 
gulati ins be made, you are not to think Ae. 
any man ſo great that he may violate theſe he | 
laws with impunity ; or ſo devoid of reaſon, 5 
as to plunge himſelf into open and foreſeen Ath 
deſtruction. coll 
And be not ignorant of this, Athenians dune 
that a decree is of no ſignificance, unleſ whe! 
attended with reſolution and alacrity u ny 
execute it. For were decrees of them. be 
ſelves ſuſſicient to engage you to perfornMil * B 
your duty, could they even execute the n i 
things which they enact; ſo many would 1 4% 
not * been made to ſo little, or rather Py 
to no good purpoſe ; nor would the inſo-W Ae 
lence of Philip have had ſo long a date. Mon 
For, if decrees can puniſh, he hath Jorg en 
fince felt all their fury. But they have nd 5 
ſuch power: for, though propoſing and re- - s 
ſolving be, firſt in order, yet, in force and fung 
efficacy, action is ſuperior. Let this the wal 
be your principal concern; the others yo 
cannot want; for you have men among 1e. 
you capable of adviſing, and you are « 8 
all people moſt acute in 8 * 
now, let your intereſt direct you, and i ede 
will be in your power to be as remarkable 8 0 
for acting. What ſeaſon indeed, what op ui 
portunity do you wait for, more favourable e | 
than the preſert? Or when will you exer fall 
your vigour, if not now, my countrymen! ne 
Hath not this man ſeized all thoſe place 4 
that were ours? Should he become maſteſ 
of this country too, muſt we not fink int Tag 
the loweſt ſtate of infamy ? Are not the. 21 
whom we have promiſed to aſſiſt, when 5 
ever they are engaged in war, now attack MC 
ed themſelves? Is he not our enemy ? I nf 
he not in poſſeſſion of our dominions ? [I 2 
he not a barbarian ? Is he not every baſe wk 
thing words can expreſs ? If we are in 1 
ſenſible to all this, if we almoſt aid his de 155 
ſigns ; heavens ! can we then aſk to who 0 ap 
the conſequences are owing ? Yes, I Kno. b 
full well, we never will im them u A 
ourſelves. Juſt as in the dangers of df 
geld: not one of thoſe who fly will accuſe E 
himſelf; he will rather blame the general. uuf 
or his fellow-ſoldiers : yet every ſin gi. 150 
man that fled was acceflary to the defes nech 
He who blames others might have mai a! 
. tained his own poſt ; and, 5 every mal * 
maintained his, ſucceſs might have enſue: 4 
'Thus chen, in the preſent caſe, is there Niels, 


objec 


tion! 
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tion? Let the next riſe, and not inveigh 
againſt him, but declare his own opinion. 
Doth another offer ſoine more ſalutary 
counſel ? Purſue it, in the name of Heaven. 
« But then it is not pleaſing.” This is 
not the fault of the ſpeaker, unleſs in that 
he hath neglected to expreſs his affection 
in prayers and wiſhes. To pray is eaſy, 
> at ah and in one petition may be 


collected as many inſtances of good for- - 


tune as we pleaſe. To determane juſtly, 
when affairs are to be conſidered, is not ſo 
eaſy. But what is moſt uſeful ſhould ever 
be preferred to that which 1s agreeable, 
where both cannot be obtained. 2 
But if there be a man who will leave us 
the theatrical funds, and propoſe other ſub- 
fidies for the ſervice of the war, are we not 
rather to attend to him? I grant it, Athe- 
nians ! if that man can be found. But I 
ſhould account it wonderful, if it ever did, 
if it ever can happen to any man on earth, 
that while he laviſhes his preſent poſſeſ- 
ons on unneceſſary occaſions, ſome future 
funds ſhould be procured to ſupply his 
real neceſſities, But ſuch propoſals find 
a powerful advocate in the breaſt of every 
hearer. So that nothing is ſo eaſy as to 
deceive one's {elf ; for what we wiſh, that 
we readily believe; but ſuch expectations 
are oftentimes inconſiſtent with our affairs, 
On this occaſion, therefore, let your af- 
fairs direct you; then will you be enabled 
to take the field ; then you will have your 
full pay. And men, whoſe judgments are 
well directed, and whoſe ſouls are great, 
could not ſupport the infamy which muſt 
attend them, if obliged to deſert any of 
the operations of a war, from the want of 
money. They could not, after ſnatching 
up their arms, and marching againſt the 
Corinthians and Megareans, ſuffer Philip 
o inſlave the ſtates of Greece, through the 
vant of proviſions for their forces. I ſay 


fm not this wantonly, to raiſe the reſentment 
l df ſome among you, No; I am not ſo 


nhappily perverſe as to ſtudy to be hated, 


vhen no good purpoſe can be anſwered b 
| cap t: but itis m xa ot that every hone 


peaker ſhould prefer the intereſt of the 
ate to the. favour of his hearers. This 
[L am; aſſured, and perhaps you need not 
de informed) was the principle which ac- 
uated the public conduct of thoſe of our 
Inceſlors who ſpoke in this aſſembly (men, 
hom the preſent ſet of orators are ever 
eady to applaud, but whoſe example they 
dy no means imitate) : fach were Ariſtides, 
clas, the former emoſthenes, and Pe- 
* 3 * 
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ricles. But ſince we have had ſpeakers, 
who, before their public appearance, aſk 
you, © What do you deſire ? What ſhall I 
« propoſe ? How can I oblige you?“ The 
intereſt of our country hath been ſacrificed 
to momentary pleaſure, and popular fa- 
vour, Thus have we been diſtreſſed ; 
thus have theſe men riſen to greatneſs, and 
you ſunk into diſgrace, ' - 

And here let me intreat your attention 
to a ſummary account of the conduct of 
your anceſtors, and of your own. I ſhall 
mention but a few things; and theſe well 
known, (for, if you would purſue the way 


to happineſs, you need not look abroad 


for leaders) our own countrymen point 
it out. Theſe our anceſtors, therefore, 
whom the orators never courted, never 
treated with that indulgence with which 
you are flattered, held the ſovereignty of 
Greece with generalconſent, 2 

ears; depoſited above ten thouſand ta- 
ents in our public treaſury ; kept the ki 
of this country in that ſubjection, which 
a barbarian owes to Greeks ; erected mo- 
numents of many and illuſtrious actions, 
which they themſelves atchieved by yy 
and ſea; in a word, are the only perſons 
who have tranſmitted to poſterity ſuch glory 
as is ſuperior to envy. Thus great do they 
appear in the affairs of Greece. Let us 
now view them within the city, both in 
their public and private conduct. And, 
firſt, the edifices which their adminiſtra- 
tions have given us, their decorations of 
our temples, and the offefings depoſited 
by them, are ſo numerous and ſo magni-. 
ficent, that all the efforts of poſterity can- 
not exceed them. Then, in private life, 
ſo exemplary was their moderation, their 
adherence to the ancient manners ſo ſeru- 
pulouſly exact, that if any of you- ever diſ- 
covered the houſe of Ariſtides, or Miltiades, 
or any of the illuſtrious men of thoſe times, 
he muſt know that it was not diſtinguiſhed 
by the leaſt extraordinary ſplendor. For 
they did not ſo conduct the public buſineſs 
as to aggrandiſe themſelves ; their ſole 
great ohject was to exalt the ſtate. And 
thus, by their faithful attachment to Greece, 
by their piety to the gods, and by that 
equality. which they maintained among 
themſelves, they were raiſed (and no won- 
* to the ſummit of proſperity. 
Such was the ſtate of Athens at that 


time, when the men I have mentioned were 


=. But what is your condition 
er theſe indulgent miniſters who now 
direct us? Is it the lame, or nearly the ſame? 
r Other 


in 
un 


in ſecurity, and 
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I might expatiate on them. Let it only 
be er parens we are now, as you all 
ſee, left without competitors; the Lace- 
demonians loſt; the Thebans engaged at 
home; and not one of all the other ſtates 
of conſequence ſufficient to diſpute the ſo- 
vereignty with us. Yet, at a time when 
we might have — our own dominions 

the umpires in all 


diſputes abroad ; our territories have been 


*wreſted from us; we have expended above 


one thouſand five hundred talents to no 
purpoſe ; the allies which we gained in war 
Ls been loſt in time of peace; and to 
this degree of power have we raiſed an 
enemy againſt ourſelves. (For let the 
man ſtand forth who can ſhew, whence 
Philip hath derived his greatneſs, if not 
from us.) 
Well! if theſe affairs have but an un- 
« favourable _ yet thoſe within the 
city are much more flouriſhing than 
ever.“ Where are the proofs of this? 
= walls 3 have been whitened ? 
ways we have repaired ? the ſupplies 
of water, and ſuch trifles ? Turn ye * Tos 
to the men, of whoſe adminiſtrations theſe 
are the fruits. Some of whom, from the 
loweft ftate' of poverty, have ariſen ſud- 
denly to affluence ; ſome from meanneſs to 


 - renown : others have made their own E 


vate houſes much more magnificent 
the public edifices. Juſt as the ſtate hath 
fallen, their private fortunes have been 


And what-cauſe can we aflign for this ? 
How is it that our affairs were once ſo 
flouriſhing, and now in ſuch diſorder? Be- 
cauſe formerly, the poeple dared to take 
op arms themſelves; were themſelves 


| maſters of thoſe in employment, diſpoſers 
themſelves of all earns: wor n 


citizen thought himſelf happy to derive 
honours and authority, and 4 advantages 
whatever from the people. But now, on 


te contrary, favours are all diſpenſed, 


& ** 


affairs all tranſated by the miniſters; 
while you, quite enervated, robbed of your 
riches,” your allies, ſtand in the mean rank 
of ſervants and afliitants : happy if theſe 
men grant = the theatrical appoint. 
ments, and fend you ſcraps of the public 
meal. And, what is of all moſt fordid, 
you hold yourſelves obliged to them for 
that which is your own, while con- 
ine you within theſe walls, lead you on 
euch to their Purpoſes, and ſoothe and 
* to lh og Nor is it poſlible, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
Other things 1 ſhall paſs over, though 


on all occaſions; and that you have now 
admitted it, excites my wonder. 


that they who are engaged in low and gro- 
velling purſuits, can entertain great and 
generous ſentiments. No! ſuch as their 

employments are, ſo muſt their diſpoſitions 
prove, Aud now I call Heaven to wit- 
neſs, that it will not ſurpriſe me, if I ſuf- 
fer more by mentioning this your condi- 
tion, than they who have involved you in 
it ! Freedom of ſpeech you do not allow | 


But if you will at length be prevailed 
on to change your conduct; if you will 
take the field, and act worthy of Athe- 
nians ; if theſe redundant ſums which you 
receive at home be applied to the advance- 
ment of your affairs abroad; perhaps, my 
countrymen ! perhaps ſome inſtance of 
conſummate good fortune may attend you, 
and ye may become ſo happy as to de- 
ſpiſe thoſe pittances, which are like the 
morſcls that a phyſician allows his patient. 
For theſe do not reſtore his vigour, but 
juſt keep him from dying. So, your diſtri- 

utions cannot ſerve any valuable purpoſe, 
but are juſt ſufficient to divert your atten- 
tion from all other things, and thus in- 
creaſe the indolence of every one among 


71 T ſhall be aſked, What then! i- 
« jt your opinion that theſe ſums ſhould 
« pay our army? - And beſides this, that 
the ſtate ſhould be regulated in ſuch a 
manner, that every one may have his ſhare 
of public bufineſs, and approve himſelf an 
uſeful citizen, on what occaſion ſoever hh 
aid may be required, Is it in his power 
to live-in peace? He will live here witk 
greater dignity, while theſe ſupplies pre- 
vent him from being tempted by indigence 
to any thing diſhonourable. 1s he called 
forth by an emergency like the preſent ? 
Let him diſcharge that ſacred duty which 
he owes to his country, by applying theſe 
ſums to hrs ſupport in the field, Is there 
a man among you paſt the age of ſervice ? 
Let him, by inſpecting and conducting the 
public bufineſs, regularly merit his ſhare 
of the diſtributions which he now receives, 
withoat any duty erjoined, or any return 
made to the community. And thus, with 
ſcarcely any ' alteration, either of aboliſh- 
ing or imovating, all irregularities are re. 
moved, and the ſtate completely ſettled; 
by appointing one general regulation, 
which ſhall entitle our citizens to receive, 
and at the fame time oblige them to take 
arms, to adminiſter juſtice, to act in al 
caſes as theis time of Uſe, and our affair 


affairs 
qui 
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require. But it never hath, nor could it 


have been moved by me, that the rewards 
of the diligent active ſhould be be- 
ſtowed on the ufeleſs citizen : or that you 
ſhould fit here, ſupine, languid, and irre- 
ſolute, liſtening to the exploits of ſome ge- 
neral's foreign troops (for thus it is at pre · 
ſent—not *. L would reflect on him 
who ſerves you in any inſtance, But you 
yourſelves, Athenians, ſhould perform thoſe 
ſervices, for which you heap honours upon 
others, and not reeede from that «Hultri- 
ous rank of virtue, the price of all the 
glorious toils of your anceſtors, and by 
them bequeathed to you. ; 
Thus have I laid before you the chief 
points in which I think you intereſted. It 
is your part to embrace that opinion, which 
the welfare of the ſtate in general, and 
that of every ſingle member, recommends 
to your acceptance. Leland. 


$ 4 The third Olynthiac Oration : pro- 
nounced in the ſame year. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The preceding oration had no further 
effect upon the Athenians, than to 
vail on them to ſend orders to 
Charidemus, who commanded for 
them at the Helleſpont, to make an 
attempt to relieve Olynthus. He ac- 
cordingly led ſome forces into Chal- 
cis, which, in conjunction with the 
forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, 
- 4 peninſula of Macedon, towards 
+ . Thrace and Bottia, a country on the 
confines of Chalcis, which among 
other towns contained Pella, the ca- 

paital of Macedon. f 
But theſe attempts could not divert 
Philip from his reſolution of reducing 


Olynthus, which he had now pablic- 


K __ The Olynthians, there- 
, found it neceſſary to have once 
more recourſe to Athens: and to 


- © requeſt that they would ſend 


. compoſed of citizens, animated with 
a fincere ardor for their intereſt, their 


don glory, and the common cauſe. 


: enes, in the following oration, 
Auſiſts on the importance of ſaving 
Olynthus ; alarms his hearers wi 
the apprehenſion of the war, which 
actually threatened Attica, and even 


the capital; urges the neceſſity of 
3 ea 


charge of the miſapplication of the 


public money; but in ſuch à manner, 


* 
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as ſheweth, that his former remons+ 
ſtrances had not the deſired effect. 


I AM perſuaded, Athenians ! that you 
would account it leſs valuable to polie's 
the greateſt riches, than to. have the true 
intereſt of the ſtate on this emergency 
ny laid before you. It is your part, 
therefore, readily and chearfully to at- 
tend to all who are diſpoſed to offer their 
opinions. For your re need not be 
confined to e, whole counſels are tlie 
effect of premeditation : it is your good 
fortune to have men among you, who can 
at once ſuggeſt many points of moment. 
From opinions, therefore, of every kind. 
you may eaſily chuſe that moſt conducive 
to your intereſt. Maar." 2 

And now, Athenians, the preſent junc- 
ture calls upon us; we almoſt hear its 
voice, declaring loudly, that you yourſelves 
mult engage in theſe affairs, if you have 
the leaſt attention to your own ſecurity, 
You entertain I know not what ſentiments, 
on this occafion : my opinion is, that the 
reinforcements ſhould be inſtantly decreed; 
that they ſhould be raiſed with all poſſible . 
expedition; that ſo our ſuccours may be 
ſent from this city, and all former incon- 
veniencies be avaided ; and that you ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to notify theſe: things, 
and to ſecure our intereſts by their pre- 
ſence. For as he 3 
policy, complete in the art of turning e 
incident to his own advantage 4 
the utmoſt reaſon to fear, that partly by 
conceſſions, where they may be ſeaſonable : 
partly by menaces, (and his menaces may 

believed) and 2 by rendering us 
and our ablence ſuſpected 3 he may tear 
from us ſomething of the laſt importance, 
and force it into his own ſervice. | 
Thoſe very circumſtances, however, 
which contribute to the power.of Philip, 
are happily the moſt favourable to us. For 
that uncontrolled cor; mand, with which he 
8 all tranſactions public and ſecret ; 
his intire direction of his army, as their 
— * ole i near; ryan 
and his dili v iving life to every 
part of it, by Ten — theſe things 
greatly contribute was 4 a war 
with expedition and fi „but are pow- 
erful to that tion. 
which he would gladly make wick the 
Olynthians. For the Olynthians fee 
plainly, that they do not now fight for 

lory, or for part of their territory, but to 
N — their ate from diſſolution and ſla- 
883 | very. 
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very. They know how he rewarded thoſe 
traitors of Amphipolis, who made him maſ- 
ter of that city; and thoſe of Pydna, who 
opened their gates to him. Ia a word, free 
ſtates; | think, muſt ever look with ſuſpicion 
on an abſolute monarehy: but a neighbour- 
ing monarchy mult double their apprehen- 
ns. | 
- Convinced of what hath now been offer- 
ed, and poſſeſſed with every other juſt and 
worthy ſentiment; you muſt be reſolved, 
Athenians ! you muſt exert your ſpirit; you 
muſt apply to the war, now, if ever; your 
fortunes, your perſons, your whole powers, 
are now demanded. - There is no excuſe, 
no pretence left, for declinin * perform- 
ance of your duty. For that which you 
were all ever urging loudly, that the Olyu- 
thians ſhould be engaged in a war with 
Philip, hath now happened of itſelf; and 
this in a manner moſt agreeable to our in- 
tereſt. For, if they had entered into this 
war at our perſuaſion, they muſt have been 
8 allies, without ſteadineſs or re- 
ution: but, as their private injuries have 
made them enemies to Philip, it is proba- 
dle that enmity will be laſting, both on ac- 
count of what they fear, and what they have 
already ſuffered. My countrymen ! let not 
ſo favourable an opportunity eſcape you: 
do not repeat that error which hath been 
ſo often fatal to you. For when, at our 
return from aſſiſting the Eubœans, Hierax, 
and Stratocles, citizens of Amphi polis, 


mounted this gallery, and preſſed you to 


ſend out your navy, and to take their city 
under your protection; had we diſcovered 
that reſolution in our own cauſe, which we 
exerted for the ſafety of Eubaa; then had 
Amphipolis been yours ; and all thoſe diffi- 
culties had been avoided, in which you have 
been fince involved. Again, when we re- 
ceived advice of the ſieges of Pydna, Poti- 
da, Methone, Pegaſæ, and other places, 
(for I would not detain you with a parti- 
cular recital) had we ourſelves marched 
with a due ſpirit and alacrity to the relief 
of the- firſt of theſe cities, we ſhould now 
find much more compliance, much more 
humility in Philip. But by fill neglecting 
the pt. ſent, and imagining our future in- 
tereſts will not demand our care: we have 
aggrandized our enemy, we have raiſed 
him to a degree of eminence, greater than 
any king of Macedon hath ever yet en- 
joyed-—Now we have another opportu- 
nity: That which the Olynthians, of them- 
ſelves, preſent to the ſtate: one no leſs 
confide:able than any of the former, . 


And, in-my opinion, Athenians! if 2 


man were to bring the dealings of the 
gods towards us to a fair account, though 
many things might appear not quite agree- 
able to our wiſhes, yet he would acknow- 
ledge that we had been highly favoured by 
them; and with great reaſon: for that 
many places have been loſt in the courſe of 
war, is truly to be charged to our own weak 
conduct. But that the difficulties, ariſen 
from hence, have not long affected us; and 
that an alliance now preſents itſelf to-re- 
move them, if we are diſpoſed to make the 
juſt uſe of it; this I cannot but aſcribe to 


the divine goodneſs. But the ſame thing 


happens in this caſe, as in the uſe of riches. 
If a man be careful to ſave thoſe, he hath 
acquired, he readily acknowledges the 
kindneſs. of foi tune: but if by his impru- 
dence they be once loſt; with them he alſo 
loſes the ſenſe of gratitude, So in political 
affairs, they who neglect to improve their 
opportunities, forget the favours which the 
gods have beſtowed ; for it is the ultimate 


event which generally determines mens 


judgment of every thing precedent, And, 
therefore, all affairs hereaſter ſhould engage 
your ſtrĩcteſt care; that, by correcting our 
errors, we may wipe off the inglorious ſtain 
of paſt actions. But ſhould we be deaf to 
theſe men too, and ſhould he be ſuſfered to 
ſabvert Olynthus; ſay, what can prevent 
him from marching his forces into-what- 
ever territory he pleaſes. 

Is there not a man among you, Athe- 
nians! who reflects by what ſteps, Philip, 
from a beginning ſo inconſiderable, hath 
mounted to this height of power? Firſt, 
he took Amphipolis : then he became maſ- 
ter of Pydna; then Potidæa fell; then Me- 
thone: then came his inroad into Theſſaly : 
after this, having diſpoſed affairs at Pherz, 
at Pegaſz, at Magneſia, intirely as he 
pleaſed, he marched into Thrace, Here, 
while engaged in expelling ſome, and eſta - 
bliſhing other princes, he fell fick. Again, 
recovering, he never turned a moment 
from his courſe to eaſe or indulgence, but 
inſtantly attacked the Olynthians. His ex- 
peditions againſt the Illyrians, the Pæo- 
nians, againſt Arymbas, I pals all over. — 
But I may be aſked, why this recital, now ? 
That you may know and ſee your own 
error, in ever neglecting ſome part of your 
affairs, as if beneath your regard : and that 
active ſpirit with which Philip purſueth 


his deſigns: which ever fires him; and 
which never can permit him to reſb ſatis- 
fied with thoſe things he hath already 


accom- 
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accompliſhed. If then he determines firmly 
and invariably to purſue his conqueſts: and 
if we are obſtinately reſolved againſt every 
vigorous and effectual meaſure: think, what 
conſequences may we expect! In the name 
of Heaven, can any man be ſo weak, as not 
to know, that by neglecting this war, we are 
transferring it from that country to our 
own! And ſhould this happen, I fear, Athe- 
nians, that as n, who inconſiderably bor- 
row money upon high intereſt, after a ſhort- 
lived affluence are deptived of their own 
fortunes; ſo we, by this continued indo- 
lence, by conſulting only our eaſe and plea- 
ſure, may be reduced to the grievous neceſ- 
ſity of engaging in affairs the moſt ſhocking 
and diſagreeable, and of expoling ourſelves 
in the defence of this our vative territory, 

To cenſure, ſome one may tell me, is 
eaſy, and in the power of every man: but 
the true counſeilor ſhould point out that 
conduct which the preſent exigence de- 
mands.—Senſible as I am, Athenians, that 
when your expectations have in any in- 
ſtance been diſappointed, your reſentment 
frequently falls not on thoſe who merit it, 
but on him who hath ſpoken laſt; yet I 
cannot, from a regard to my own ſafety, 
5 what I deem of moment to la 
before you, I ſay then, this occaſion ca 
for a twofold armament. Firſt, we are to 
defend the cities of the Olynthians, and 
for this purpoſe to detach a body of for- 
ces: in the next place, in order to inſeſt 
his kingdom, we are to ſend out our navy 
manned with other levies. If you neglect 
either of theſe, I fear your expedition will 
be fruitleſs. For, if you content your- 
{clves with infeſting his dominions, this he 
will endure, until he is maſter of Olyn- 
thus, and then he can with eaſe repel the 
invaſion; or, if you only ſend ſuecours to 
the Olynthians, when he ſees his ownking- 
dom free. from danger,' he will apply with 
conſtancy: and vigilance to the war, and 
at length weary out the beſieged to ſub- 
miſſion. Your levies therefore muſt be 
conſiderable enough to ſerve both pur- 
poſes— Theſe are my ſentiments with re- 
— —— 

ud now, as to the expence of theſe 

parations. Vou are already — 
the payment of your forces better than any 
other people. This proviſion is diſtributed 
among yourſelves in the manner moſt agree- 
able; but if you reſtore it to the army, the 
ſupplies will be complete without any ad- 
dition; if not, an addition will be neceſ- 


ary. or he whole, rather, will remain to 


be raiſed. * How then (I may be aſked)-/ 
« do you move fora decree to apply thoſe: 
funds to the military ſervice?” By n 
means! it is my N indeed, that an 
army muſt be raiſed; that chis money 
really belongs to the army and that the 
ſame regulation which entitles our citizens 
to receive, ſhoald — them alſo to act. 
At preſent you expend theſe ſums on en- 
tertainments, without regard to you 'af-/ 
fairs. It remains then that a general con- 
tribution be raiſed: a great one, if a great 
one be required: a ſmall one, if fuch may 
be ſufficient, Money muſt be founde 
without it nothing can be effected: vari- 
ous ſchemes are propoſed by various per- 
ſons: do you make that choice whicly | 
you think moſt advantageous z and, while 
you have an opportunity, exert yourſelves 
in the care of your intereſts. „ - + 
It is worthy /your attention to conſider, ' 
how the affairs of Philip are at this time 
circumſtanced; For they are by no means ſo 
well diſpoſed, ſo very flouriſning, as an in- 
attentive obſerver would pronounce. Nor 
would he have engaged in this war at all: 
had he thought he ſhould have been oblig- 
ed to maintain it. He hoped that, the mo- 
ment he appeared, all things would fall be- 
fore him. But theſe hopes were vain. And 
this diſappointment; in the firſt place, arou2 
bles and diſpirits him. Then the Theſſa- 
lians alarm him; a por remarkable for 
their perfidy on all occafions, and to all 
perſons. And juſt as they have ever proved; 
even ſo he finds them now. For they have 
reſolved in council to demand the reſtitu- 
tion of Pegaſz, and have oppoſed his at- 
tempt to fortify Magnefia: and I am in- 
formed, that for the future he is to be ex- 
cluded from their ports and markets; 'as 
theſe conveniencies belong to the ſtates of 
Tl .eTaly, and are not to be intercepted by 
Philip. And; ſhould he be deprived of 
ſuch a fund of wealth, he muſt be greatly 
—— to ſupport his foreign troops. 
Befides this, we mon ſuppoſe that the Pzzo+ 
nian and the Illyrian, and all che others; 
would prefer freedom and independence to 
a ſtate of ſlavery.” They ae not acouſtomed 
to ſubjection, and the inſolenee of this man 
it is ſaid, knows no bounds; nor is this im- 
probable; for great and unexpected ſucceſs 
is apt to hurry weak minds into extra va- 
anc ies. Hence it oſten proves much more 
ifficult to maintain acquiſitions, than to 
acquire. It is your part, therefore; to re- 
gard the time of his diſtreſs as your moſt 
vourable opportunity: improve it to the 
$384 a, utmoſt; 
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utmoſt; ſend out your embaſſies; take the your 
field yourſelves, and excite a general ar- ever 


— of their adminĩſtrations will 
termined by the event of things. 


dor abroad; ever conſidering how readily And may we all contribute to render that 
Philip would attack us, if he were favoured favourable! Leland. 


by any incident like this, if a war had 
broken out on our borders. And would 
it not be ſhameful to want the reſolution 
to bring chat diſtreſs on him, which, had it 
been equally in his power, he certainly 
wovld have made you feel ? 

This too dentands your attention, Athe- 
nians! that you are now to determine whe- 
ther it be moſt expedient to carry the war 
into his country, or to fight him here. If 
Olyuthus be ed, Macedon will be 
the ſeat of war: you may haraſs his king- 
dom, and enjoy your own territories free 
from apprehenſions. Bot, ſhould that na- 
tion be ſubdued by Philip, Who will op- 

_—_ marching | hither ? will the The- 


? let it not be thought ſevere when 1 


affirm, that they will join readily in the 
invaſion. Will the Phocians? a people 
_ ſcarcely able to defend their own country, 
without your aſſiſtance. Will any others? 

. 5 But, Sir,“ eries ſome one, „he would 
« make no ſuch 8 would 
be the greateſt of abſurdities ; not to exe - 
cute thoſe threats, when he hath full power, 
which, now when they appear ſo idle and 
extravagant, he yet dares to utter. And 1 

| vou are not yet to learn how great 
would be the difference between our en- 
— mel hore, Were we to 
y thirty days abroad, and todraw all 

the neceſſaries of the camp from our own 
lands, even were there no enemy to ravage 


them, the damage would, in my opinion, 


amount to more than the whole expence 
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$ 5. Oration againft Cataline. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


L. ius Cataline was of Patrician ex- 


traction, and had fided with Sylla, 
during the civil wars between him 
and Marius. Upon the expiration of 
his prætorſhip, he was ſent to the 
government of Africa; and after his 
return, was accuſed of mal-adminiftra. 
tion by P. Clodius, under the conſul- 
ſhip of M. Emilius Lepidus, and L. 


Volcatius Tullus. It is commonly 


believed, that the deſign of the con- 
ſpiracy was formed about this time, 
three: years before the oration Cicero 
here pronounces againſt it. Cataline, 


aſter his return from Africa, had ſued 


for the conſulſhip, but was rejected. 
The two following years he likewiſe 
ſtood candidate, but fill met with 
the ſame fate. It appears that he 
made a fourth attempt under the con- 
ſulſhip of Cicero, who made uſe of all 
his credit and authority to exclude | 
him, in which he ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. After the picture Salluſt has 
drawn of Cataline, it were needleſs to 


attempt his character here; befides 


that the four following orations will 
make the reader ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with it. This firſt ſpeech was pro- 
nounced in the ſenate, convened in the 


' temple of Jupiter Stator, on the eighth 


of November, in the fix hu and 
ninth year of the city, and ſorty-fourth 


| of Cicero's age. The oc of it 


was as follows : Cataline, and the other 


; e pn had met together in the 


of one Marcus Lecca; where 
it was reſolved, that a ral inſur- 
rection ſhould be raiſed through Italy, 
of which were aſ- 
to. di leaders; that Ca- 
ine ſhould put himſelf at the head 


oſ the troops in Etruria ; that Rome 


ſhould be fired in many places at once, 
and a maffacre n at the ſame 
time of the whole ſenate and all their 


enemies, of whom none were to be 
except the ſons of Pompey, 


ſpared 
- who were to be kept as hoſtages of 


their 


— and reconciliation with 
z r 
0 
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of the fire and maſlacre, Cataline 


ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army 
to take the benefit of the public con- 
fuſion, and make himſelf maſter of 
the city; where Lentulus in the mean 
while, as firſt in dignity, was to pre- 
fide in their general councils; Caſhus 
to manage the affair of firing it; Ce- 
thegus to direct the maſſacre. But 
the vigilance of Cicero being the 
chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Ca- 
taline was very deſirous to ſee him 


taken off before he left Rome; upon 


which two knights of the company 
undertook to kill him the next morn- 
ing in his bed, in an early vifit on 
pretence of buſineſs. They were both 
of his acquaintance, and uſed to fre- 
quent his houſe; and knowing his 
cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, 
made no doubt of being readily ad- 
mitted, as C. Cornelius, one of the 
two, afterwards confeſſed. The meet- 
ing was no ſooner over, than Cicero 
had information of all that paſſed in 
it: for by the intrigues of a woman 
named Fulvia, he had gained over 
Curius her — one of the con- 
ſpirators of ſenatorian rank, to ſend 


bim a punRual account of all their 


d-liberations. He preſently imparted 
his intelligence to ſome of the chiefs 
of the city, who were aſſembled that 
evening, as uſual, at his bouſe, in- 
forming them not only of the deſign, 


but naming the men who were to exe- 


cute it, and the very hour when t 
would be at his gate: all which 
out exactly as he foretold; for the 
two knights came before break of 
day, but had the mortification to find 
the houſe well ed, and all ad- 


mittance refuſed to them. Nextday 
Cicero ſummoned the ſenate to the 
| temple of Jupiter in the capitol, where 
it was not uſually held but in times ſenators 


iracy? that they are acquainted with 
ro wen ices ; with the -prac- 


of public alarm. There had been 
ſeveral debates before this on the ſame 
—_— CO s treaſons, and his 
"deſign of killing the conſul; and a 
at the motion of 
Cicero, to offer a public reward to 
the firſt diſcoverer of the plot; if a 
flave, his liberty, and eight hundred 

unds; if a citizen, his pardon, and 

cen hundred, Yet Cataline, by a 


profound diſſimulation, and the con- pu 


ſenting the whole as the ſiction of his 
enemy Cicero, and offering to give 
ſecurity for his behaviour, and to de- 
liver himſelf to the cuſtody of any 
whom the ſenate would name; of M. 
Lepidus, of the prætor Metellus, or 
of Cicero himſelf; but none-of them 
would receive him; and Cicero plain · 
ly told him, that he ſhould never thi nic 
himſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, when 
he was in danger by living-in the 
ſame city with him. Yet he ſtill kept 
on the maſk, and had the confidence 
to come to this very meeting in the 
capitol ; which ſo ſhocked the whole 
aſſembly, that none even of his ac- 
intance durſt - venture to ſalute 
him; and the conſular ſenators quitted 
that part of the houſe in which be 
ſat, and left the whole bench clear to 
him. Cicero was fo provoked by his 
impudence, that inſtead of enterin 
upon any buſineſs, as he deſigned, ws 
drefling himſelf directly to Cataline, 
he — into the preſent moſt ſe- 
vere invective againſt him; and with 
all the fire and force of an incenſed 
eloquence, laid open the whole courſe 
of his villainies, and the notoriety of 


HOW far, O Cataline, wilt thou abuſe 
our patience ? How long ſhall thy frantic 
baffle the efforts of juſtice ? To 

what height meaneſt thou to thy dar- 
ing inſolence ? Art thou nothing daunted 


the Palatium ? nothing by the wy 4 — 


nothing by the 


all here ? Secſt- thou not that all 


profeſſions of his innocence, ſtill wi 


dercived many of all ranks; repre- 
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ſufficiently diſcharged ourduty to the ſtate, 
if we can but eſcape his rage and deadly 
darts. Long ſince, O Cataline, ought the 
conſul to have ordered thee for execution; 
and pointed upon thy own head that ruin 
thou haſt been long meditating againſt us 
all. Could that illuſtrious citizen Publius 
Scipio, ſovereign pontiff, but inveſted with 
no public magiſtracy, kill Tiberius Grac- 
chus for raiſing ſome flight commotions in 
the commonwealth ; and ſhall we conſuls 
ſuffer Cataline to live, who aims at laying 
waſte the world with fire and {word ? J 
omit, as too remote, the example of Q. 
Servilius Ahala, who with his own hand 
ſlew Spurius Melius, for plotting a revo- 
lution in the ſtate. Such, ſuch was the 
virtue of this republic in former times, 
that her brave ſons puniſhed more ſeverely 
a factious citizen, than the molt inveterate 
public enemy. We have a weighty and 
vigorous decree of the ſenate againſt you, 
Cataline : the commonwealth wants not 
wiſdom, nor this houſe authority: but we, 
the conſuls, I ſpeak it openly, are wanting 
in our duty.  * | | 
A decree once paſſed in the ſenate, en- 
joining the conſul L. Opimius to take care 
that the commonwealth received no detri- 
ment. The very ſame day Caius Grac- 
chus was killed for ſome ſlight ſuſpicions 
of treaſon, though deſcended of a father, 
grandfather, and anceſtors, all eminent for 
their ſervices to the ſtate. Marcus Ful- 
vius too, 2 man of conſular dignity, with 
his children, underwent the ſame fate. By 
a like decree of the ſenate, the care of the 
commonwealth was committed to the con- 
ſuls C. Marius and L. Valerius. Was a 
ſingle day permitted to paſs, before L. 
Saturninus, tribune of the people, and C. 
Servilius the prætor, ſatis ſied by their death 
the juſtice of their country. But we, for 
theſe twenty days. have ſaffered the au- 
thority of the ſenate to languiſh in our 
hands. For we too have a like decree, 
but it reſts among our records like a {word 
in the ſcabbard; a decree, O Cataline, by 
which you ought to have ſuffered imme- 
diate death. Vet ſtill you live; nay more, 
you live, not to lay aſide, but to harden 
yourſelf in your audacious: guilt. I could 


wiſh, conſcript fathers, to be merciful ; [_ 


could with too not. to ar remiſs when 
my country is threatened with danger; but 


no begin to reproach myſelf with neg · 


hgence and want of courage. A camp is 

formed in Italy, upon the very borders of 

Etꝛuria, againſt the commonwealth, The 
Eg: JS 184 


„ 


enemy increaſe daily in number. At the 
fame time we behold their general and 
leader within our walls; nay, in the ſenate- 
houſe itſelf, plotting daily ſome inteſtine 
miſchief againſt the ſtate. Should I order 
you, Cataline, to be inſtantly ſeized and 
put to death: I have reaſon to believe, 
men would rather reproach me with 
wnefs than cruelty. But at preſent cer- 
tain reaſons reſtrain me from this ſtep, 
which indeed ought to have been taken 
long ago. Thou ſhalt then ſuffer death, 
when not a man is to be found, ſo wicked, 
ſo deſperate, ſo like thyſelf, as not to own 
it was done juſtly. As long as there is 
one who dares to'defend thee, thou ' ſhalt 
live; and live fo as thou now doſt, ſur- 


rounded by the numerous and powerful 


guards which I have placed about thee, 
ſo as not to" ſuffer thee to ſtir a foot 
againſt the blicz whilſt the eyes and 
ears of many ſhall watch thee, as they have 
pe when thou little thoughteſt 
Ot it. | 

But what is it, Cataline, thou canſt now 
have in view, if neither the obſcurity of 
night can conceal thy traitorous aſſem- 
blies, nor the walls of a private houſe pre- 
vent the voice of thy treaſon from reach - 
ing our ears? If all thy projects are diſ- 
covered, and burſt into public view? Quit 
then your deteſtable purpoſe, and think 
no more of maſſacres and conflagrtations. 
Vou are beſet on all hands; your moſt 
ſecret councils are clear as noon - day; as 
you may eaſily gather, from the detail I 
am now to give you. You may remem- 
ber that on the-nineteenth of October laſt, 
J ſaid publicly in the ſenate, that before 


the twenty-fifth of the ſame month, C. 


Manlius, the confederate and creature of 
your guilt, would appear in arms. Was I 
deceived, Cataline, I ſay not as to this 
enormous, this deteſtable, this improbable 
attempt; but, which is ſtill more ſurpriz 
10g, as to the very day on which it hap- 
pened ? I ſaid like wiſe, in the ſenate, that 
you had fixed the twenty · ſixth of the ſame 
month for the maſſacre of our nobles, 
which induced many citizens of the firſt 


rank to retire from Rome, not ſo much on 


account of their own preſervation, as with 
a view to baffle your deſigns. Can you 
deny, that on that very ſame day you was 
ſo beſet by my vigilance; and the guards 
I placed about you, that you found it im- 
poſſible to attempt any thing againk the 
Rate ; though you had given out, after 
the departure of the reſt, that you would 
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nevertheleſs content yourſelf with the 
blood of thoſe who remained ? Nay, when 
on the firſt of November, you confi- 
dently hoped to ſurprize Przneſte by night; 
did you not find that colony ſecured by 
my. order, and the guards, officers, and 
garriſon I had appointed? There is nothing 
you either think, contrive, or attempt, but 
what I both hear, ſee, and plainly under- 
ſtand. 

Call to mind only in conjunction with 
me, the tranſactions of laſt night. You 
will ſoon perceive, that I am much more 
active in watching over the preſervation, 
than you in plotting the deſtruction of the 
ſtate, I iay then, and ſay it openly, that 
lat night you went to the houſe of M. 
Lecca, in the ſtreet called the Gladiators: 
that you. was met there by numbers of 
your aſſociates in guilt and madneſs. Dare 
you deny this? Why are you filent? If 
you diſown the charge, I will prove it: 
for | {ce ſome in this very aſſembly, who 
were of your confederacy. Immortal 
gods! what country do we inhabit? what 
city do we belong to? what government 
do we live under? Here, here, conſcript 
fathers, within theſe walls, and in this 
aſſembly, the moſt awful and venerable 
upon earth, taere are men who meditate 
my ruin and yours, the deſtruction of this 
city, and conſequently of the world itſelf. 
Myſelf, your conſul, | behold theſe men, 
and aſk their opinions on public affairs; 
and inſtead of dooming them to immedi- 
ate execution, do not fo much as wound 
them with my tongue. Vou went then 
that night, Cataline, to the houſe of Lec- 
ca; you cantoned out all Italy; you ap- 
pointed the place to which every one was 
to repair; you ſingled out thoſe who were 
to be leſt at Rome, — > hag der 
to accom in perſon; you m. 
out the — 22 city deſtined to con- 
flagration; you declared your purpoſe of 
leaving it ſoon, and ſaid you only waited 
2a little to ſee me taken off. Two Ro- 
man knights undertook to eaſe you of that 
care, and aſſaſſinate me the ſame night in 
bed before day- break. Scarce was your 
aſſembly diſmiſſed, when I was informed 
of all this: .I ordered 2 
to attend, to ſecure my houſe from aſſault; 
I refuſed admittance to thoſe whom you 
ſent to compliment me in the morning; and 
declared to many. worthy perſons before- 
hand who they were, ns at what time I 
expected them, a g t 
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Since then, Cataline, ſuch is the ſtate of 
your affairs, finiſh what you have begun; 
quit the city ; the gates are open; nobody 
oppoſes your retreat. The troops in Man- 
lius's camp long to put themſelves under 
your command. Carry with you all your 
confederates ; if not all, at leaſt as many - 
as poflible. ' Purge the city. It will take 
greatly from my fears, to be divided from 
you by a wall. You cannot pretend to 
ſtay any longer with us: I will not bear, 
will not ſuffer, will not allow of it. Great 
thanks are due to the immortal gods, and 
chiefly to thee Jupiter Stator, the ancient 
protector of this city; for having already 
ſo often preſerved us from this danger- 
ous, this deſtructive, this peſtilent ſcourge 
of his country. The ſupreme fafety of the 


commonwealth ought not to be again and 


again expoſed to danger for the ſake of 
a ſingle man. While J was only conſul 
elect, Cataline, I contented myſelf with 
guarding againſt your many plots, not 'by 
a public guard, but by my private vigi- 
lance, When at che laſt elettion/ of egg. | 
ſuls, you had reſolved to aſſaſſinate me, 
and your competitors in the field of Mars, 
I defeated your wicked purpoſe by the aid 
of my friends; without diſturbing the pub- 
lic peace. In a word, as oſten as you at- 
tempted my life, I fingly oppoſed your 
fury; though I well ſaw, that my death 
would neceſſarily be attended with many 
ſignal calamities to the ſtate. Bat now © 
you openly ſtrike at the very being of the 
republic. The temples of the immortal 
ods, the manſions of Rome, the lives of 
r citizens, and all the provinces of Italy, 


are doomed to ſlaughter and devaſtation. 
Since therefore I dare not "purſue that 


courſe, which is moſt agreeable to ancient 
diſcipline, and the genius of the common - 
wealth, I will follow another, leſs ſevere 
indeed as to the criminal, but more uſe- 
ful in its s to the public. For 
ſhould I order you to be immediately put 
to death, the commonwealth — un 
harbour in its boſom the other conſpira- 
tors; but by driving you from the city, 1 
ſhall clear Rome at once of the whole baneful 
tribe of thy — — How, Cataline! 
Do you hefitate to do at my command, what 
you was ſo lately about to do of your own . 
accord? The conſul orders a public ene- 
my to depart the city. Vou aft whether 


this be a real bani t? I ſay not e- 


preſsly ſo: but was I to adviſe in the caſe, 
it is the beſt courſe you can take 
Nn 3 . ES «| : For 
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For what is there, Cataline, that can now 
give you pleaſure in this city? wherein, 
if we except the profligate crew of your 
accomplices, there is not a man but dreads 
and abhors you? Is there a domeſtic ſtain 
from which your character is exempted? 
Have you not rendered yourſelſ infamous 
by every vice that can brand private life ? 
What ſcenes of luſt have not your eyes 
beheld ? What guilt has not ſtained your 
hands? What pollution has not defiled 

r whole body ? What youth, entangled 
by thee in the allurements of debauchery, 
haſt thou not-prompted by arms to deeds 
of violence, or ſeduced by incentives into 
the ſnares of ſenſuality ? And lately, when 
by procuring the death of your former 
wife, you had made room in your houſe 
for another, did you not add to the enor- 
mity of that crime, by a new and unpa- 
ralled meaſure of guilt? But I paſs 
over this, and chuſe to let it remain in 
ſilence, that the memory of ſo monſtrous 
a piece of wickedneſs, or at leaſt of its 
having been committed with impunity, may 
not.deſcend to poſterity. I paſs over too 
_ theentire ruin of your fortunes, which you 
are ſenſible muſt befal you the very next 
month; and ſhall proceed to the mention 
of ſuch particulars as regard not the in- 
ſamy of your private character, nor the 
diſtreſſes and /turpitude of your domeſtic 
liſe; but ſuch as concern the —— 
-of the republic, and the lives and ſafety 
of us all. Can the light of, life, or the 
air you breathe, be grateful to you, Ca- 
taline; when you are conſcious there is 
not a man here preſent but knows, that on 
the laſt of December, in the conſulſhip of 
-Lepidus and Tullus, you ap in the 
Comitium with a dagger? That you had 

got together a band of ruffians, to aſſaſſi- 
nate the conſuls, and the moſt conſiderable 
men in Rome? and that this execrable and 
frantic deſign was defeated, not by any 
awe or remorſe in 1 ron by the — 
Rome. Pal paſs over thoſe things, as 
being already well known: there are others 
of a later date. How many attempts have 
you made upon my life, fince I was no- 
-minated conſul, and ſince I entered 

the actual execution of that office ? How 
many thruſts of thine, ſo well aimed that 
they ſeemed -unavoidable, have I parried 


dy an artful evaſion, and, as they term it, 


a gentle deſlection of body ? You attempt, 

you contrive, you ſet on foot nothing, of 

Which I have not timely information. 
NP 
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Yet you ceaſe not to concert, and enter. 
prize. How often has that dagger been 
wreſted out of thy hands ? How often, by 
ſome accident, has it dropped before the 
moment of execution? yet you cannot re- 
ſolve to lay it aſide. How, or with what 
rites you have conſecrated it, is hard to 
ſay, that you think yourſelf thus obliged 
to lodge it in the boſom of a'conſul ! 

What are we to think of your preſent 
fituation and conduct? For I will now ad. 
dreſs you, not with the deteftation your 
actions deſerve, but with a compaſſion to 
which you have no juſt claim. You-came 
ſome time ago into the ſenate, Did a 
fingle perſon of this numerous aſſembly, 
not excepting your moſt intimate relations 
and friends, — to ſalute you ? If there 
be no inſtance of this kind in the memory 
of man, do you expect that I ſhould em- 
bitter with reproaches, a doom confirmed 
by the filent deteſtation of all preſent ? 
Were not the benches where you fit for- 

ſaken, as ſoon as you was obſerved to a 
proach them? Did not all the conſular fe. 
nators, whoſe deſtruction you have fo often 
plotted, quit immediately the part of the 
ouſe where you thought proper to place 
yourſelf? How are you able to bear all 
this treatment? For my on part, were 
my ſlaves to diſcover ſuch a dread of me, 
as your fellow-citizens expreſs of you, [I 
ſhould think it neceſſary to abandon my 
own houſe: and do you heſitate about 
leaving the city? Was I even wrongfully 
ſuſpected, and thereby rendered obnoxious 
to my cou I would ſooner with- 
draw myſelf from public view, than be be- 
held with looks full of reproach and indig- 
nation. And do you, whoſe conſcience 
tells you that you are the object of an uni- 
verſal, a juſt, and a long merited hatred, 
delay a moment to eſcape from the looks 
and preſence of a people, whoſe eyes and 
ſenſes can no longer endure you among 
them? Should your parents dread and 
hate you, and be obſtinate to all your en- 
deavours to a them, you would 
doubtleſs withdraw ſomewhere from their 
fight. But now your country, the com- 
mon parent of us all, hates and dreads you, 
and has long regarded yon as a parricide, 
intent upon the defign of deſtroying her. 
And will you neither reſpe& her authority, 
ſubmit to her advice, nor ſtand in awe of 
her power ? Thus does ſhe reaſon with you, 
Cataline; and thus does ſhe, in ſome mea- 
ſure, addreſs you by her ſilence: not an 
enormity has happened theſe many * 
- but 
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but has had thee for its author: not a 
crime has been perpetrated without thee: 
the murder of ſo many of our citizens, the 
oppreflion and plunder of our allies, has 
through thee alone eſcaped puniſhment, 
and been exerciſed with unreſtrained vio- 
lence : thou haſt found means not only to 
trample upon law and juſtice, but even to 
ſabvert and deſtroy them. Though this 
paſt behaviour of thine was beyond all pa- 
tience, yet have I borne with it as I could. 
But now, to be in continual apprehenſion 
from thee alone ; onevery alarm to tremble 
at the name of Cataline; to ſee no deſigns 
formed againſt me that ſpeak not thee for 
their author, is altogether inſupportable. 
Be gone then, and rid me of my preſent 
terror; that if juſt, I may avoid ruin; 
if groundleſs, I may at length ceaſe to 
fear 


Should your country, as I ſaid, addreſs 
you in theſe terms, ought ſhe not to find 
obedience, even ſuppoſing her unable to 
compel you to ſuch a ſtep? But did you 
not even offer to become a priſoner? Did 
you not ſay, that, to avoid ſuſpicion, you 
would ſubmit to be confined in the houſe 
of M. Lepidus? When he declined re- 
ceiving you, you had the aſſurance to come 
to me, and requeſt you might be ſecured 
at my houſe, When I likewiſe told you, 
that [ could never think myſelf ſafe in the 
ſame houſe, when 1 judged it even dan- 
gerous to be in the ſame city with you, 
you applied to Q. Metellus the pre:tor. 
Being repulſed here too, you went to the 
excellent M. Marcellus, your companion ; 
who, no doubt, you imagined would be 
very watchful in confining you, very quick 
in diſcerning your ſecret practices, and very 
reſolute in b 
juſtly may we pronounce him worthy of 
trons and a jail, whoſe own conſcience con- 
demns him to reſtraint? If it be ſo then, 
Cataline, and you cannot ſubmit to the 


thought of dying here, do you heſitate to 


retire to ſome other country, and commit 
to flight and folitude a life, ſo often and 
forfeited to thy country? But 
ſay you, put the queſtion to the ſenate, (for 
ſo you ala to talk) and if it be their 
pleaſure that I go into baniſhment, I am 
ready to obey. I will put no ſuch queſ- 
tion; it is contrary to my temper: yet 
will I give you an opportunity of know- 
ing the ſentiments of the ſenate with re- 


gare to ou Leave the — Cataline; 
ver the republic from its tears; go, if 
you wait only for chat word, into baniſh- 


ringing you to juſtice. How | 


ment. Obſerve now, Cataline ; mark the 
ſilence and compoſure of the aſſembly. 
Does a fingle ſenator remonſtrate; or ſo 
much as offer to ſneak ? Is it needful 
they ſhould confirm by their voice, What 
they ſo expreſsly declare by their ſilence * 


But had I addreſſed myſelf in this man- 
ner to that excellent-youth P. Sextius, or 
to- the brave M. Marcellas, the ſenate 


would ere now have riſen up againſt me, 
and laid violent hands upon their conſult 
in this very temple ; and juſtly too. But 


with regard to you, Cataline, their filence 
declares their approbation, their acquieſ- 
cence amounts to a decree, and by ſaying. 
nothing they proclatm their conſent. Nor 
is — true of the ſenators alone, whoſe 
authority you affect to prize, while 
make = account of cheir lives; tie gl 
theſe brave and worthy Roman knights, 
and other illuſtrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the ſenate; whoſe numbers 
you might have ſeen, whoſe ſentiments you 
might have known, whoſe voices a little. 
while ago you might have heard; and 
whoſe ſwords and hands I have for ſome 
time with difficulty refrained from your 
perſon: yet all theſe will I eaſily engage 
to attend you to the very gates, if you but 
conſent to leave this.city, which you have 
ſo long devoted to deſtruction. 

But why do I talk, as if your reſolution 
was to be ſhaken, or there was any room 
to hope you would reform! Can we ex- 
pect you will ever think of flight, or en- 
tertain the defign of going into baniſh- 
ment? May the immortal gods inſpire 
you with that reſolution | Though 1 clear- 
ly perceive, ſhould my threats frighten 

ou into exile, what a ſtorm of envy will 
ight upon my own head; if not at pre- 
ſent, whilſt the of thy crimes is 
freſh, yet ſurely in ſuture times. But I 
little regard that thought, provided the 
calamity falls on myſelf alone, and is not 
attended with any danger-to my country. 
But to feel the ſtings of remorſe, to dread 
i of the laws, to yield to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, are things 
expected from thee. 2 O Cataline, 


from diſhonourable purſuits, fear from 


danger, or reaſon from madneſs. Be gone 


then, as I have already often ſaid: and if 
you would ſwell the meaſure of popular 
odium againſt me, for being, as you give 
out, your enemy, depart directly into ba- 
niſnment. By this — — bring 
upon me an load of cenſure ; 
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the public indignation, ſhouldſt thou, by 
order of the conſul, retire into exile. But 
if you mean to advance my reputation and 
glory, march off with your abandoned 
crew of ruſſians; repair to Manlius ; rouze 
every deſperate citizen to rebel; ſeparate 
yourſelf from the worthy; declare war 
againſt your country; triumph in your im- 
pious depredations; that it may appear 
you was not forced by me into a foreign 
treaſon, but voluntarily joined your aſſo- 
ciates, But why ſhould I urge you to this 
ſtep, when I know you have already ſent 
forward a body of armed men, to wait you 
at the Forum Aurelium? When I know 
ou have concerted and fixed a ay with 
anlius? When I know you have ſent off 
the filver eagle, that domeſtic ſhrine of 
your impieties, which I doubt not will 
bring ruin upon you and your accom- 
plices? Can you abſent yourſelf longer 
from an idol to which you had recourſe in 
every bloody attempt? And from whoſe 
altars that impious right-hand was fre- 


quently transferred to the murder of your 
countrymen ? a 
Thus will you at length repair, whither 


your frantic- and unbridled rage has long 
deen burrying you. Nor does this iſſue 
of thy plois give thee pain; but, on the 
contrary, fills thee with inexpreſſible de- 
light. Nature has formed you, inclina- 
tion trained you, and fate reſerved you, 
for this deſperate enterprize. You never 
took delight either in peace or war, unleſs 
when they were flagitious and deſtructive. 
You have got together a band of ruffians 
and profligates, not only utterly aban- 
doned of fortune, but even without hope. 
With what pleaſure will you enjoy your- 
ſelf? how will you exult? how. will 
you triumph? when amongſt ſo great a 
number of your aſſociates, you ſhall nei- 
ther hear nor ſee an honeſt man? To at- 
tain the enjoyment of ſuch a life, have you 
exerciſed yourſelf. in all thoſe toils, which 
are emphatically ſtiled yours: your lyi 
on the ground, not only in purſuit of lead 
amours, but of bold and hardy enterprizes: 
your treacherous watchfulneſs, not only to 
take advantage of the huſband's ſlumber, 
bat to ſpoil the murdered citizen, Here 
may you exert all that boaſted patience of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which how- 
ever you will ſhortly find yourſelf undone. 
So much have I gained by exeluding you 


from the conſulſhip, chat you can only at- 
tack your country as an exile, not oppreſs 
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nor ſhall E be able to ſuſtain the weight of 


her as a conſul ; and your impious treaſon 
will be deemed the efforts, not of an ene- 
my, but of a robber. | 
And now, conſcript fathers, that I may 
obviate and remove a complaint, which 
. country might with ſome appearance 
of juſtice urge againſt me; attend dili- 
atly to what I am about to ſay, and trea- 
ure it up in your minds and hearts. For 
ſhould my country, which is to me much 
dearer than life, ſhould all Italy, ſhould 
the whole ſtate thus accoſt me, What are 
you about, Marcus Tullius? Will you ſuf. 
fer a man to eſcape out of Rome, whom 
you have diſcovered to be a public enemy 
whom you ſee ready to enter upon a war 
againſt the ſtate? whoſe arrival the con- 
ſpirators wait with impatience, that they 
may put themſelves under his conduct! 
the prime author of the treaſon; the con- 
triver and manager of the revolt; the man 
who enliſts all the ſlaves and ruined citizens 
he can find? will you ſuffer him, I ſay, to 
eſcape; and appear as one rather ſent 
againſt the city, than driven from it? will 
you not order him to be put in irons, to be 
dragged to execution, — to atone for his 
guilt by the moſt rigorous puniſhment ? 
what reſtrains you on this occaſion? is it the 
cuſtom of our anceſtors? But it is well 
known ĩn this commonwealth, that even per- 
ſons in a private ſtation have oſten put peſ- 
tilent citizens to death. Do the laws relat- 
ing to the puniſhment of Roman citizens 
hold you in awe? Certainly traitors againſt 
their country can have no claim to the 
privileges of citizens. Are you afraid of 
the reproaches of poſterity? A noble 
proof indeed, of your gratitude to the 
Roman people, that you, a new man, who 
without any recommendation from your 
anceſtors, have been raiſed by them through 
all the degrees of honour, to ſovereign dig- 
nity, ſhould, for the ſake of any danger to 
yourſelf, neglect the care of the public ſafe- 
ty. But if cenſure be that whereof you are 
afraid, think which is to be moſt appre- 
hended, the cenſure incurred for having 
acted with firmneſs and courage, or that 
for having aQed with ſloth and puſillani- 
mity ? When Italy ſhall, be laid deſolate 
with war, her cities plundered, her dwel- 


lings on fire; can you then hope to.eſcape 


the flames of public indignation? ,; -- 


To this moſt ſacxed voice of my coun- 


try, and to all thoſe who blame me after 
the ſame manner, I ſhall make this ſhort 


reply; That if I had thought it the moſt 
adviſable to put Cataline to death, I 


wou 
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would not have allowed that gladiator the 
uſe of one moment's life. For if, in for- 
mer days, our greateſt men, and moſt il - 
luſtrious citizens, inſtead of ſullying, have 
done honour to their memories, by the de- 
ſtruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flac- 
cus, and many others; there is no —— 


to feat, that by killing this parricide, any 
envy would lie upon me with poſterity. 
Yet if the greateſt was ſure to befal me, 


it was always my perſuaſion, that envy ac- 
quired by virtue was really glory, not envy. 
But 'there are ſome of this very order, 
who do not either ſee the dangers which 
hang over us, or elſe diſſemble what they 
ſee; who, by the ſoftneſs of their votes, 
cheriſh Cataline's hopes, and add ſtrength 
to the conſpiracy by- not believing it; 
whoſe authority influences many, not only 
of the wicked, but the weak; who, if I 
had puniſhed this man -as he deſerved, 
would not have failed to charge me with 
acting cruelly and tyrannically. Now I am 

rſuaded, that when he is once gone into 

anlius's camp, whitber he actually de- 
ſigns to go, none can be ſo filly, as not to 
ſee that there is a plot; none ſo wicked, 
as not to acknowledge it: whereas by 
taking off him alone, though this peſtilence 
would be ſomewhat checked, it could not 
be ſuppreſſed: but when he has thrown 
himſelf into rebellion, and 'carried out his 
friends along with him, and drawn toge- 
ther the profligate'and deſperate from all 
parts of the empire, not only this ripened 
plague of the republic, but the very root 
and ſeed of ail our evils, will be extirpated 
with him at once. | 

It is now a long time, conſcript fathers, 
that we have trod amidſt the dangers and 
machinations of this conſpiracy : but I 
know not how it comes to paſs, the full ma- 
tarity of all thoſe crimes, and of this long 
ripening rage and infolence, has now broke 
out during the period of my conſalſhip. 
Should he alone be removed from this 


powerful band of traitors, it may abate, 


perhaps, our fears and anxieties for a 
while; but the danger will-ſtill remain, and 
continue lurkin 


a ſevere fit of illneſs, and labouring under 
the raging heat of a fever, are often at 
firſt ſeemingly relieved by a draught of 
rold water, but afterwards find the diſ- 


eaſe return upon them with redoubled fu. 


ry; in like manner, this diſtemper which 


has ſeized the commonwealth, eaſed a lit- 


tle by the puniſhment of this traitor, will 


+ 


in the veins and vitals of © 
the republic. For as men, oppreſſed with 


from his ſurviving aſſociates ſoon aſſume 
new force. Wherefore, conſcript fathers, let 
the wicked retire, let them ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the honeſt, let them rendezvous 
in one place. In fine, as I have often ſaid, 
let a wall be between them and us: let 
them ceaſe to lay ſnares for the conſul in 
his own houſe, to beſet the tribunal of the 
city prætor, to inveſt the ſenate-houſe with 
armed ruffians, and to prepare fire- balls 
and torches for burning the city: in ſhort, 
let every man's ſentiments with regard to 
the public be inſcribed on his forehead. 
This I engage for and promiſe, conſcript 
fathers, that by the diligence of the con- 
ſuls, the weight of your authority, the cou- 
rage and firmneſs of the Roman. knights, 
and the unanimity of all the honeſt, Cata- 
line being driven from the city, you ſhall 
behold all his treaſons detected, expoſed, 
cruſhed, and puniſhed. With theſe omens, 
Cataline, of all proſperity to the republic, 
but of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe 
who have joined themſelves with thee in 
all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to 
this impious and abominable war: whilſt 
thou, Jupiter, whoſe religion was eftabliſh- 
ed with the foundation of this city, whom 
we truly call Stator, the ſtay and prop of 
this empire, will drive this man and his 
accomplices from- thy altars and temples, 
from the houſes and walls of the city, from 
the lives and fortunes of us all; and wilt 
deſtroy with eternal puniſhments, both 
living and dead, all the haters of good 
men, the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in 
this deteſtable league and partnerſhip of 
villainy. f N 
| Whitworth Cicero. 


$ 6. Oration againſt Cataline. 

a THE ARGUMENT, 

-  Cataline, aſtoniſhed by the thunder of 
the laſt ſpeech, had little to ſay for 
himſelf in anſwer to it; yet with 

 downcaſt looks, and ſuppliant voice, 
he begged of the fathers, not to be- 
lieve too haſtily what was ſaid againſt 
him by an enem 3 that his birth and 

paſt life offered every thing to him 
that was hopeful; and it was not to 
de imagined, that 4 man of patrician 
family, whoſe anceſtors, as well as 
himſelf, had given many proofs of 

- their affection to the Roman people, 

| ſhould want to overturn the govern- 
ment; while Cicero, a ſtranger, = 
te 
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late inhabitant of Rome, was ſo zea- 
lous to preſerve it. But as he was 
going on to give foul language, the ſe- 
nate interrupted him by a _—_ out- 
_, cry, calling him traitor and parricide: 
upon which, being furious and de- 
ſperate, he hs again aloud what 
he had faid before to Cato, that ſince 
ke was cireumvented and driven head- 
long by his enemies, he would quench 
the flame which was raiſed about him 
by the common ruin; and fo ruſhed 
out of the aſſembly. As ſoon as he 
was come to his houſe, and began 
to reflect on what had paſſed, per- 
ceiving it in vain to diſſemble any 
longer, he reſolved to enter into ac- 
tion immediately, before the troops 
of the republic were increaſed, or 
any new levies made: fo that after a 
ſhort conference with Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and the reſt, about what had 
been concerted in the laſt meeting, 
having given freſh orders and aſſu- 
rances of his ſpeedy return at the 
head of a ſtrong army, he left Rome 
that yery gight with a ſmall retinue, 
to make the beſt of his way towards 
Eutruria. He no ſooner — 
than his friends gave out that he was 
one into a volun exile at Mar- 
eilles, which was induſtriouſly ſpread 
through the city the next morning, 
to raiſe an odium upon Cicero, for 
driving an innocent man into baniſh- 
ment, without any previous trial or 
proof of his guilt. But Cicero was 
too well informed of his motions, to 
entertain any doubt about his goin 
. to Manlius's camp, and into Aua 
rebellion. He knew that he had ſent 
chither already a great quantity of 


arms, and all the enfigns of military 


command, with that ſilver eagle, 
which he uſed to keep with great 
ſuperſtition in his houſe, for its hav- 
ing belonged to C. Marius, in his ex- 
2 againſt the Cimbri. Zut, 
ſt the ſtory ſhould make an ill im- 
preſſion on the city, he called the 
people together iuto the forum, to 
give them an account of what paſſed 
in the ſenate the day beſore, and of 
Cataline's leaving Rome upon it. 
And this makes the ſubjett of the 


oration now before us. 


AT length, Romans, hone we Siren, 
diicarded, and purſued with the keeneſt 
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reproaches to the very gates of Rome, I. 
Cataline, intoxicated with fury, breathing 
miſchief, impiouſl plotting the deſtruction 
of his 4 and eatening to lay waſte 
this city with fire and ſword. He is gone, 
he is fled, he has eſcaped, he has broke 
away. No ſhall that monſter, that 
prodigy of miſchief, plot the ruin of this 
city within her very walls. We have gained 
a clear conqueſt over this chief and ring- 
leader of domeſtic broils. His threaten- 
ing dagger is no longer pointed at our 
breaſts, nor ſhall we now any more trem- 
ble in the field of Mars, the forum, the 
ſenate-houſe, or within our domeſtic walls, 
In driving him from the city, we have 
forced his moſt advantageous poſt. We 
ſhall now, without — carry on a 
juſt war againſt an open enemy. We have 
eſfectually ruined the man, and gained a 

lorious victory, by driving him his 
Lo plots into open rebellion. But how 
do you think he is overwhelmed and cruſh- 
ed with regret, at 2 his dag- 


t unbathed in blood, at 2 
fore he had effeted my death, at ſee - 
ſor our de- 


ing the weapons prepared 
— — his hands: in a 
word, that Rome is ſtill landing, and ber 
citizens ſafe. He is now quite over- 
thrown, Romans, and perceives himſelf 
impotent and deſpiſed, often caſting back 
his eyes upon this city, which he ſees, with 
regret, reſcued from his deſtructive jaws; 
and which ſeems to, me to rejoice for hav- 
ing diſgorged and rid herſelf of ſo peſtilent 
a Citizen. 

But if there be any here, who blame me 
for what I am 1 of, as you all in- 
deed juſtly may, that I did not rather ſeize 
than ſend away ſo capital an enemy: that 
is not my fault, citizens, -but the fault of 
the times, Cataline ought long ago to 
have ſuffered the laſt puniſhment; the 
cuſtom of our anceſtors, the diſcipline of 
the empire, and the republic itſelf — 2 
it: bat how many would there have 
who would not have believed what [ 
charged him with? How many, who, 
through weakneſs, would never have ima- 

ined it? how many, who would even have 

ed him? how many, -who,, h 
wickedneſs, would have 2 ? 
But had I judged that his death would 
bave put a final period to all your dan- 
gers, I would long ago have ordered him 
to execution, at the hazard not only of 
public cenſure, but even of my life. But 


hen I ſaw, that by ſentencing him to the 
w I faw, that by ſentencing þ chart 
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death he deſerved, and before you were 


all fully convinced of his guilt, [ ſhould 
have drawn upon myſelf ſuch an odium, 
as would have rendered me unable to pro- 
ſecute his accomplices; I brought the mat- 
ter to this point, that you might then 
openlyand vigorouſly attack Cataline,when 
he was apparently become a public ene- 
my. What kind of an enemy I judge 
him to be, and how formidable in his at- 
tempt, you may learn from hence, citi- 
zens, that I am only ſorry he went off with 
ſo few to attend him. 1 wiſh he had taken 
his whole forces along with him. He has 
carried off Tongillus indeed, the object of 
his criminal paſſion when a youth; he 
has likewiſe earried off Publicius and Mu- 
natius, whoſe tavern debts would never 
have occaſioned any commotions in the 
ſlate. But how important are the men he 
has left behind him ? how oppreſſed with 
debt, how powerful, how illuftrious by their 
deſcent ? 

When therefore I think of our Gallic 
legions, and the levies made by Metellus 
in Picenum-and Lombardy, 14 with 
thoſe troops we are daily raifing ; I hold 
in utter contempt that army of his, com- 
_ of wretched old men, of debauchees 

rom the country, of ruſtic vagabonds, of 
ſuch as have fled from their bail to take 
ſhelter in his camp: men ready to run 
away not only at the fight of an army, but 
of the prztor's edit, I could wiſh he had 
likewiſe carried with him thoſe whom I ſee 
fluttering in the forum, ſauntering about 
the courts of juſtice, and even taking their 
places in the ſenate; men ſleek with per- 
fumes, and ſhining in purple. If theſe 
ſtill remain here, mark what I ſay, the 
deſerters from the army are more to be 
dreaded than the army itſelf; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they know me to be in- 
formed of all their deſigns, yet are not in 
the leaſt moved by it. 1 behold the per- 
ſon to whom Apulia is allotted, to whom 
Etruria, to whom the territory of Pice- 
num, to whom Ciſalpine Gaul. I ſee the 
man who demanded the taſk of ſetting 
fire to the city, and filling it with ſlaugh- 
ter. They know that I am acquainted with 
all the ſecrets of their laſt nocturnal meet - 
ing: 1 laid them open yeſterday in the 
ſenate : Cataline himſelf was diſheartened 
and fled: what then can theſe others 
mean? They are much miſtaken if they 
imagine I ſhall always uſe the ſame le- 


nity, 
| Liane laſt gained what I have hi- 
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therto been waiting for, to make you all 
ſenſible that a corifpiracy is openly formed 
againſt the ſtate; unleſs there be any one 
who imagines, that ſuch as reſemble Ca- 
taline may yet refuſe to enter into his de- 
figns. There is now therefore no more 
room for clemency, the caſe itſelf re- 
quires ſeverity. - Vet I will ſtill grant them 
one thing; let them quit the city, let 
them follow Cataline, nor ſuffer their mi- 
ſerable leader to languifh in their abſence, 
Nay, I will even tell them the way; it is 
the Aurelian road: if they make haſte, 
they may overtake him before night. O 
happy ſtate, were it bat once drained of 
this fink of wickedneſs! To me the ab- 
ſence of Cataline alone ſeems to have re- 
ſtored freſh beauty and vigour to the com · 
monwealth. What villainy, what miſchief 
can be deviſed or imagined, that has not 
entered into his thoughts? What priſoner 
is to be found in all Italy, what gladiator, 
what robber, what aſſaſſin, wha: parricide, 
what forger of wills, what ſliarper, what 
debauchee, what ſquanderer, what adul- 
terer, what harlot, what corrupter of youth, 
what corrupted wretch, what abandoned 
criminal, who will not own an intimate 
familiarity with Cataline ? What murder 
has been perpetrated of late years with- 
out him? What act of lewdneſs ſpeaks 
not him for its author? Was ever man 
poſſeſſed of ſuch talents for corruptin 
youth? To ſome he proſtituted himſ 
-ugnaturally ; for others he indulged a eri- 
minal paſſion. Many were allured by the 
pron of unbounded enjoyment, many 
y the promiſe of their parents deqth; to 
which he not only incited them, but even 
contributed his aſſiſtance. What a prodi- 
gious number of profligate wretches has 
he juſt now drawn together, not only from 
the city, but alſo from the country? There 
is not a perſon eee. with debt, I will 
not ſay in Rome, but in the remoteſt cor- 
ner of all Italy, whom. he has not en- 
gaged in this unparalleled confederacy of - 
wit, *” * 2 
, But to make you acquainted with the 
variety of his talents, in all the different 
kinds of vice; there is not a gladiator in 
any of our public ſchools, 'remarkable for 
being audacious in mifchief, who does not 
own an intimacy with Cataline; not 2 
of diſtinguiſhed impudence and guilt, ut 


openly boaſts of having been his compa- 
nion. 


Vet this man, trained up in tlie 

continual exerciſe of lewdneſs and villainy, 
-while he was waſting in riot and'debad.. 
Tt Chery 
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chery the means of virtue, and ſupplies of 
induſtry, was extolled by theſe his aſſoci- 
ates ſor his fortitude and patience in ſup- 
porting cold, hunger, thirſt, and watch- 
ings. Would his companions but follow 
him, would this profligate crew of deſpe- 
rate men but leave the city ; how happy 
would it be for us, how fortunate for the 
commonwealth, how glorious for my con- 


. ſulſhip? It is not a moderate degree of 


depravity, a natural or fupportable mea- 
ſure of guilt that now prevails. Nothing 
Jeſs than murders, rapines, and conflagra- 
tions employ their thoughts. They have 
ſquandered away their patrimonies, they 
have waſted their fortunes in debauchery ; 
they have long been without money, and 
now their coo begins to fail them; yet 
ſtill they retain the ſame deſires, though 
deprived of the means of enjoyment. Did 
they, amidft their revels and gaming, at- 
fe no other pleaſures than thoſe of lewd- 
neſs and feaſting, however deſperate their 
caſe muſt appear, it might ſtill notwith- 
ſtanding be borne with. But it is alto- 
gether inſufferable, that the cowardly 
thould pretend to plot againſt the brave, 
the fooliſh againſt the 3 the drunken 
againſt the ſober, the drowſy againſt the 
vigilant; who lolling at feaſts, embracing 


miſtreſſes, ſtaggering with wine, ſtuffed 


with viftuals, crowned with garlands, daub- 
ed with perfumes, waſted with intempe- 
rance, belch in their converſations of maſ- 
—. the honeſt, and firing the city. 
Over ſuch, I truſt, ſome dreadful fatality 
now hangs; and that the vengeance. ſo 
Jong due to their villainy, baſeneſs, guilt, 
and crimes, is either juſt breaking, or juſt 
ready to break upon their heads. If my 
.conſulſhip, ſince it cannot cure, ſhould cut 


off all theſe, it would add no ſmall period 


to the duration of the republic. Fot there 
is no nation, which we have reaſon to fear; 
no king, who can make war upon the Ro- 
man people. All diſturbances abroad, 
both by land and ſea, are quelled by the 
virtue of one man. But a domeſlic war 
ſtill remains: the treaſon, the danger, the 


enemy is within. We are to combat wich 


Iuxury, with madneſs, with villainy. In 
this war I profeſs myſelf your leader, 
and take upon myſelf all the animoſi 

of the deſperate, Whatever can poſſi- 
bly be healed, I will heal; but what 
ought to be cut off, I will never ſuffer to 
__ to the ruin of the city. Let them 
therefore depart, or be at reſt; but if 


they are reſolved both to remain in the 
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city, and continue their wonted practices, 
let them look for the puniſhment they de- 
ſerve. | | 

But ſome there are, Romans, who al- 
ſert, that I have driven Cataline into ba- 
niſhment. And indeed, could words com- 
pals it, I would not ſeruple to drive them 
into exile too. Cataline, to be ſure, was 
ſo very timorous and modeſt, that he could 
not ſtand the words of the conſul; but 
being ordered into baniſhment, immedi. 
ately acquieſced and obeyed. Yeſterday, 
when I ran fo great a hazard of being 
murdered in my own houſe, I aſſembled 
the ſenate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
and laid the whole affair before the con- 
ſcript fathers. When Cataline came thi- 
ther, did ſo much as one ſenator accoſt or 
ſalute him? In fine, did they regard him 
only as a deſperate citizen, and nor rather 
as an outrageous enemy ? Nay, the con- 
ſular ſenators quitted that part of the houſe 
where he ſat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent conſul, 
who by a ſingle word drive citizens into 
baniſhment, demanded of Cataline, whether 
he had not been at the nocturnal meeting 
in the houſe of M. Lecca. And when he, 
the molt audacious of men, ſtruck dumb 
by ſelf-conviftion, returned no anſwer, [ 
laid open the whole to the ſenate; ac- 
quainting them with the tranſactions of 


that night; where he had been, what was | 


reſerved for the next, and how he had 
ſettled the whole plan of the war. As be 
appeared diſcorcerted and ſpeechleſs, | 
aſked what hindered his going upon an ex- 
pedition, which he had ſo long prepared 
for; when I knew that he had y ſent 
before him arms, axes, rods, trumpets, 
military enſigns, and that filver eagle, to 
which he had raiſed an impious altar in hi; 
own houſe. Can I be ſaid to have driven 
into baniſhment a man who had already 
commenced hoſtilities againſt his country 
Or is it credible that Manlius, an obſcure 
centurion, who has pitched his camp upon 
the plains of Feſulæ, would declare war 
againſt the Roman people. in his own 
name: that the forces under him do not 
now expect Cataline for their general: or 
that he, ſubmitting to a voluntary baniſh- 
ment, has, as ſome pretend, repaired to 
Marſeilles, and not to the before-men- 
tioned camp ? | 

O wretched condition! not only of go 
verning, but even of preſerving the ſtate. 
For ſhould Cataline, diſcouraged and dil 


concerted by my counſels, vigilance, and 
ſtrenuow 


cern 
rathe 
camp. 
man 
gage 
mind 
ber, t 
nothii 
peCtat 
alive 
wiſh ] 
plain 
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theſe, 


ſtrenuous care of the republic, be ſeized 
with a ſudden dread, change his reſolution, 
deſert his party, uit his hoſtile deſigns, 


al. and alter his courſe of war and guilt, into 
voy that of fight and baniſhmenrt ; it will not 
. then be ſaid, that IJ have wreſted out of his 
em hands the weapons of inſolence, that I 
3 have aſtoniſhed and confounded him by 
ald my diligence, and that I have driven him 
bur from all ki, hopes and ſchemes : but he 
1 will be conſidered as a man innocent and 
ay, Noncondemned, who has been forced into 
ing baniſhment by the threats and violence of 
* the conſul. Nay there are, who in this 
tor, event, would think him not wicked, but 
on. WY unhappy ; and me not a vigilant conſul, 
thi. but a cruel tyrant. But I little regard 
dor chis ſtorm of bitter and undeſerved cen- 
him ure, provided I can ſcreen you from the 
ther danger of this dreadful and impious war. 
on. Let him only go into baniſhment and I 
ak am content it be aſcribed to my threats. 
nch But believe me, he has no deſign to go. 
ul, My defire of avoiding public envy, Ko- 
into mans, ſhall never induce me to wiſh you 
ther may hear of Cataline's being at the head 
tine of an army, and traverſing, in a hoſtile 
\ he manner, the territories of the republic. But 
amb aſſuredly you will hear it in three days; 
r, | and 1 have much greater reaſon to fear 
ac. being cenſured for letting him eſcape, than 
s of at I forced him to quit the city. But 
was ie men are ſo perverſe as to complain of 
had his bem driven away, what would they 
\s Ie bave faid if he had been put to death? 
fs, et there is not one of thoſe who talk of 
nag his going to Marſeilles, but would be forry 
end for it if it was true; and with all the con- 
/ ſent Cern they expreſs for him, they had much 
pets rather hear of his being in Manlius's 
e, 10 Camp. As for himſelf, had he never be- 
in his fore thought of the project he is now en- 
-iven aged in, yet ſuch is his particular turn of 
read) mind, that he would rather fall as a rob- 
ntry ber, than live as an exile, But now, as 
ſcare nothing has happened contrary to his ex- 
upor pettation and defare, except that I was left 
e war WP Ve when he quitted Rome; let us rather 
own vich he may go into baniſhment, than com- 
o no Plain of it. 
128 But why do I ſpeak ſo much about one 
ani enemy? An enemy too, who has openly 
ed to proclaimed himſelf ſuch ; and whom I no 
-men longer dread, ſince, as I always wiſhed, 
there is now a wall between us. Shall 1 
of ge ſay nothing of thoſe who diſſemble their 
gate. treaſon, who continue at Rome, and min- 
id d sle in our aflemblies? With regard to 
e, an dheſe, indeed, I am leſs intent upon ven- 
enuou 
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who have eſtates from ruin. 
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geance, than to reclaim them, if poſlible, 
from their errors, and reconcile them to 
the republic. Nor do I perceive any diſ- 
ficulty in the undertaking, if they will but 
liſten to my advice. For firſt I will ſhew 


you, citizens, of what different ſorts of 


men their forces conſiſt, and then apply to 
each, as far as I am able, the molt pow. - 
erful remedies of perſuaſion and eloquence. 
The firſt fort conſiſts of thoſe, who hav- 
ing great debts, but ſtill greater poſſeſ- 
fions, are ſo paſſionately fond of the latter, 
that they cannot bear the thought of in- 
fringing them. This, in appearance, is 
the moſt honourable claſs, for they are 
rich : but their intention and aim is the 
moſt infamous of all. Art thou diſtin» 
guiſhed by the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, houſes, 
money, ſlaves, and all the conveniences 
and ſuperfluities of life; and doit thou 
ſcruple to take from thy poſſeſſions, in 
order to add to thy credit? For what is 
it thou expecteſt? Is it war? and doſt 
thou hope thy poſſeſſions will remain un- 
violated, amidſt an univerſal invaſion of 
property? Is it new regulations about 
debts, thou haſt in view? Tis an error 
to expect this from Cataline. New regu- 
lations ſhall indeed be proffered by my 
means, but attended with public auctions, 
which is the only method to preſerve thoſe 
And had 
they conſented to this expedient ſooner, 
nor fooliſhly run out their eſtates in mort- 
pages, they would have been at this day 

th richer men, and better citizens, But 
I have no great dread of this claſs of men, 
as believing they may be eaſily diſengaged 
from the conſpiracy ; or, ſhould they per- 
ſiſt, they ſeem more likely to have recourſe 
to imprecations than arms. 

The next claſs conſiſts of thoſe, who 
though oppreſſed with debt, yet hope for 
power, and aſpire at the chief manages 
ment of public affairs; imagining they 
ſhall obtain thoſe honours by throwing the 
ſtate into confuſion, which they deſpair of 
during its tranquillity. To theſe I ſhall 

ive the ſam? advice as to the reſt whick 
15, to quit all hope of ſucceeding in their 
attempts. For firſt, I myſelf am watch- 
ful, active, and attentive to the intereſt of 
the republic: then there is on the fide of 
the honeſt party, great courage, great 


" unanimity, a vaſt multitude of citizens, 


and very numerons forces: in fine, tha 
immortal gods themſelves will not fail to 
interpoſe in behalf of this unconquered 


people, this illuſtrious empire, this fair 
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city, againſt the daring attempts of guilty 
violence. And even ſuppoſing them to 
accompliſh what they with ſo much frantic 
rage deſire, do they hope to ſpring up 
conſuls, dictators, or kings, from the aſhes 
of a city, and blood of her citizens, which 
with ſo much treachery and ſacrilege they 
have conſpired to ſpill? They are igno- 
rant of the tendency of their own deſires, 
and that, in caſe of ſucceſs, they mult 
themſelves fall a prey to ſome fugitive or 
gladiator, The third claſs conſiſts of men 
of advanced age, but hardened in all the 
exerciſes of war. Of this fort is Man- 
hus, whom Cataline now ſucceeds. Theſe 
come moſtly from the colonies planted by 
Sylla at Feſulæ; which, I am ready to 
allow, conſiſt of the beſt citizens, and the 
braveſt men: but coming many of them 
to the ſudden and unexpected poſſeſſion of 
great wealth, they ran into all the exceſſes 
of luxury and profuſion. Theſe, by build- 
ing fine houſes, by affluent living, ſplendid 
equĩpages, numerous attendants, and ſump- 
tuous entertainments, have plunged them- 
ſelves ſo deeply in debt, that, in order to 
retrieve their affairs, they muſt recal Sylla 
from his tomb. I ſay nothing of thoſe 
needy indigent ruſtics, whom they have 
gained over to their party, by the hopes 
of ſeeing the ſcheme of rapine renewed ; 
for 1 coaſider both in the ſame light of 
robbers, and plunderers. But I adviſe 
them to drop their frantic ambition, and 
think no more of dictatorſhips and 


| pro 
ſcriptions. For ſo deep an impreſſion have 


the calamities of thoſe times made upon 
the ſtate, that not only men, but the ver 
beaſts would not bear a repetitica of lach 
ontrages. | 

The fourth is a mixt, motly, mutinous 
tribe, who have been long ruined beyond 
hopes of recovery; and; partly through 
indvlence, partly, through ill management, 
party too through extravagance, droop 

neath a load of ancient debt: who, per- 


ſecuted with arreſts, * and con- 


fiſcations, are ſaid to reſort in great num- 
bers, both from . and country, to the 
enemy's camp. 
brave ſoldiers, but diſpirited bankrupts. 
If they cannot ſupport themſelves, let them 
even fall: yet ſo, that neither che city nor 
neighbourhood may receive any ſhock. 
For I am unable to perceive why, if the 
cannot live with honour, they ſhould cliuſe 
to die with infamy: or why they ſhould 
fancy it leſs painful to die in company with 
others, than to periſh by themſelves. The 
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eſe I conſider, not as 


fifth ſort is a collection of parricides, aſ- 


ſaſſins, and ruffians of all kinds; whom [ — 
aſk not to abandon Cataline, as knowing WW felv. 
them to be inſeparable. Let theſe even car 
riſh in their robberies, ſince their num- WW nod 
ber is ſo great, that no priſon could be here 
found large enough to contain them. The grit 
laſt claſs, not only in this enumeration, but af 
likewiſe in character and morals, are Ca- ere 
taline's peculiar aſſociates, his choice com- ratic 
nions, and boſom friends: ſuch as youll or! 
ee with curled locks, neat array, beard. WW denc 
leſs, or with beards nicely trimmed ; in argic 
full dreſs, in flowing robes, and wearing Wl vice. 
mantles inſtead of gowns ; whoſe whole la- and 
bour of life, and induſtry of watching, are tren 
exhauſted upon midnight entertainments. Wil fine, 
Under this claſs we may rank all 1 moſt 
ſters, whoremaſters, and the lewd and luſt- WW and 
ſul of every denomination, Theſe ſlin to fa 
delicate youths, practiſed in all the arts of ſuch 
raiſing and allaying the amorous fire, no com 
only know to ſing and dance, but on oc- Sy 
caſion can aim the murdering dagger, and ation 
adminiſter the poiſonous draught. Un- watc' 
Teſs theſe depart, unleſs theſe periſh, know, ¶ houſ. 
that was even Cataline himſelf to fall, we trane 
ſhall ſtill have a nurſery of Catalines in the I ha\ 
ſtate. But what can this miſerable rac: Wtumy 
have in view? Do they propoſe to carr nicip 
their wenches along with them to the me o 
camp? Indeed, how can they be without upon 
them theſe cold winter nights? But har of g 
they conſidered of the Appennine froth *. 
and ſnows? or do they imagine they wü thou 
be the abler to endure the rigours o chan 
winter, for having learned to dance nake(WMverth 
at revels? O formidable and tremen-WW as to 
dous war! where Cataline's pretoria Mete 
guard conſiſts of ſuch a diſſolute effemWi talin, 
nate crew. HE AY diſtri 
Againſt theſe gallant troops of your ate t 
verſary, prepare, O Romans, your gar. Matten 
ſons and armies : and firſt, to that batterei all o 
and maimed gladiator, oppoſe your con juſt 
ſols and generals: next, againſt that ou ay 
caſt miſerable crew, lead forth the flowWillthoſe 
and ftrength of all Italy. The walls and 
our colonies and free towns will eafily r-WMdeftrr 
fiſt the efforts of Cataline's ruſtic troop are ei 
Bur I ought not to run the parallel farthe wise! 
or compare your other reſources, prepe moni: 
rations, and defences, to the indigenc may | 
and nakedneſs of that robber. But been 
omitting all thoſe advantages of which demo 
are provided, and he deſtitute, as the As fo 
nate, the Roman knights, the people, 1 Mthis i 
city, the treaſury, the public revenues, Mand t. 
Italy, all the provinces, foreign ſtates : Wh with 
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ſay, if omitting all theſe, we only com- 
pare the contending parties between them- 
ſelves, it will ſoon ap how very low 
our enemies are reduced. On the one fide 
modeſty contends, on the other petulance : 
here chaſtity, there pollution : here inte- 
grity, there treachery : here piety, there 
rofaneneſs: here reſolution, there rage: 
* honour, there baſeneſs: here mode - 
ration, there unbridled licentiouſneſs: in 
ſhort, equity, temperance, fortitude, pru- 
dence, ſtruggle with iniquity, luxury, cow- 
ardice, raſhneſs; every virtue with every 
vice. Laſtly, the conteſt lies between wealth 
and indigence, found and depraved reaſon, 
ſtrength of underſtanding and frenzy; in 
fine, between well-groun ed hope, and the 
moſt abſolute deſpair. In ſuch a conflit 
and ſtruggle as this, was even human aid 
to fail, will not the immortal gods enable 
ſuch illuſtrious virtue to triumph over ſuch 
complicated vice ? | 
Such, Romans, being our preſent ſitu 
ation, do you, as I have before adviſed, 
watch and keep guard in your private 
houſes : for as to wh concerns the public 
tranquillity, and the defence of the city, 
I have taken care to ſecure that, without 
tumult or alarm. 'The colonies and mu- 
mcipal towns, having received notice from 
me of Cataline's nocturnal retreat, will be 
upon their guard againſt him. The band 
of 3 whom Cataline always de- 
pended upon, as his beſt and ſureſt ſupport, 
though in truth they are better ade 
than ſome part of the patricians, are ne- 
vertheleſs taken care of in ſuch a manner, 
as to be in the power of the republic. Q. 
Metellus the prætor, whom, foreſeeing Ca- 
taline's flight, I ſent into Gaul and the 
diſtrict of Picenum, will either wholly cruſh 
the traitor, or baffle all his motions and 
attempts. And to ſettle, ripen, and bring 
all 'other matters to a concluſion, I am 
juſt going to lay them before the ſenate, 
which you ſee now aſſembling. As for 
thoſe therefore who continue in the city, 
and were left behind by Cataline, far the 
deſtroction of it and us all; though they 
are enemies, yet as by birth they are like - 
wiſe fellow citizens, I again and again ad- 
montſh them, that my lenity, which to ſome 
may have rather appeared remiſſneſs, has 
been waiting only for an opportunity of 
demonſtrating the certainty of the plot. 
As for the reſt, I ſhall never forget that 
this is my country, that 1 am its conſul, 
and that I think it my duty either to live 
with my countrymen, or die for them. 


There is no guard upon the gates, none 
to watch the roads; if any one has a mind 
to withdraw himſelf, he may go wherever 
he pleaſes. But whoever makes the leaſt 
ſtir within the city, ſo as to be caught not. 
only in any overt act, but even in any — 
or attempt 1 the republic; he ſhall 
know, that there are in it vigilant conſuls, 
excellent magiſtrates, and a reſolute ſenate ; 
that there are arms, and a priſon, which 
our anceſtors provided as the avenger of 
manifeſt and atrocious crimes. 
And all this ſhall be tranſacted in ſuch 
a manner, citizens, that the greateſt diſ- 
orders ſhall be quelled without the leaſt 
hurry ; the greateſt dangers without any 
tumult; a domeſtic and inteſtine war, the 
moſt cruel and deſperate of any in our 
memory, by me, your only leader and ge- 
neral, in my gown; which I will manage 
ſo, that, as far as it is poſſible, not one 
even of the guilty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment 
in the city : but if their audaciouſneſs and 
my country's danger ſhould neceſſarily 
drive me from this mild reſolution ; yet I 
will effect, what in ſo cruel and treacherous 
a war could hardly be hoped for, that not 
one honeſt man ſhall fall, but all of you 
be ſafe by the puniſhment of a few. This 
I promiſe, citizens, not from any confi- 
dence in my own prudence, or from any 
haman counſels, but from the many evi- 
dent declarations of the gods, by whoſe 
impulſe I am led into this perſuaſion ; who 
aſſiſt us, not as they uſed to do, at a diſ- 
tance, againſt foreign and remote enemies, 
but by their preſent” help and protection 
defend their temples and our houſes. It is 
our part, therefore, citizens, to worſhip, 
implore, and pray to them, that ſince all 
our enemies are now ſubdued both by land 
and fea, they would continue to preſerve 
this city, which was defigned by them for 
the moſt beautiful, the moſt Rouriſhing and 
moſt powerful on earth, from the deteſta- 
ble treaſons of its own deſperate citizens. 
| Whitworth's Cicero. 


87. Oration againſt Cataline. : 


THE 'ARGUMENT. 


Cataline, as we have ſeen, being foreed 
to leave Rome, Lentulus, and the 
reſt who remained in the city, be- 
gan to prepare all things for the exe- 
cution of their grand defign. They 
* ſolicited men of all ranks, who ſeem- 
ed likely to favour their cauſe, or to 
TEL : be 
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turn home, much out of 


be of any uſe to it; and among the 
reſt, agreed to make an attempt on 
the ambaſſadors of the Allobrogians, 
a warlike, mutinous, faithleſs people, 
inhabiting the countries now called 


Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly diſaf- 
fected to the Roman power, and al- 


ready ripe for rebellion, Theſe am- 
baſſadors, who were preparing to re- 
mour with 
the ſenate, and without any redreſs 
of the grievances which they were 


| ſent to complain of, received the pro- 


poſal at firſt very greedily, and pro- 
miſed to engage their nation to aſſiſt 
the conſpirators with what they prin- 
cipally wanted, a good body of horſe, 
whenever they ſhould begin the war: 
but reflecting afterwards, in their 
cooler thoughts, on the diificulty of 
the enterprize, and the danger of 
involving themſelves and their coun- 
try in ſo deſperate a cauſe, they re- 
ſolved to diſcover what they knew to 


Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their 


along with the amb 


city, who immediately gave intelli- 
ence of it to the conſul. Cicero's 
inſtructions upon it were, that the 
ambaſſadors ſhould continue to feign 
the ſame zeal which they had hither- 
to ſhewn, and promiſe every thin 
which was required of them, ll 


they had got a full inſight into the 


extent of the plot, with diſtin proofs 
- againſt the particular actors in it: 


upon which, at their next conference 
with the conſpirators, they inſiſted 
on having ſome credentials from them 
to ſhew to their people at home, with- 


out which they would never be in- 
duced to enter into an engagement 


ſo hazardous. This was thought rea- 


ſonable, and preſently complied with, 


and Vulturcius was appointed to go 
dors, and in- 
troduce them to Cataline on their 


road, in order to confirm the agree- 


* 


ment, and exchange aſſurances alſo 


with him; to whom Lentulus ſent at 
the ſame time a particular letter un- 


der his own hand and ſeal, though 
without his name. 


7 i Cicero being 
punctually informed of all theſe facts, 
concerted privately with the ambaſ- 
{adors the time and manner of their 


leaving Rome in the night, and that 
on the Milvian bridge, about a mile 
from the city, they 5 

- with their papers and letters about 


ould be arreſted 
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them, by two of the prætors, L. Flac- 
cus ard C. Pontinius, whom he had 
inſtructed for that purpoſe, and or- 
dered to lie in ambuſh near the place, 
with a ſtrong guard of friends and 
ſoldiers: all which was ſucceſsfully 
executed, and the whole company 
brought priſoners to Cicero's houſe 
by break of day. The rumour of 
this accident preſently drew a reſort 
of Cicero's principal friends about 
him, who adviſed him to open the 
letters before he produced them in the 
ſenate, leſt, if nothing of moment 
were found in them, it might be 
thought raſh and imprudent to raiſe 
an unneceſſary terror and alarm 
through the city. But be was tco 
well informed of the contents, to fear 
any cenſure of that kind ; ard de- 


_ clared, that in a caſe of public dan 


ger, he thought it his duty to lay the 
matter entire before the public coun- 
cil. He ſummoned the ſenate there- 
fore to meet immediately, and ſent 
at the ſame time ſor Gabinius, Stati- 
lus, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who 
all came preſently to his houſe, ſul- 
petting nothing of the diſcovery ; 
and being informed alſo ofa quantity 
of arms provided by Cethegus for the 
uſe of the conſpiracy, he ordered C. 
Sulpicius, another of the prztors, to 
goand ſearch his houſe, where he found 
a great number of ſwords and daggers, 
with other arms, all newly cleaned, and 
ready for preſent ſervice. With this 
preparation he ſect out to meet the ſe- 
nate in the temple of Concord, with 
a numerous guard of citizens, carry- 
ing the ambaſſadors and the conſpi- 
rators with him in cuſtody; and after 
he had given the aſſembly an account 
cf the whole affair, the ſeveral par- 
ties were called in and examined, and 


an ample diſcovery made of the whole 


progreſs of the plot. After the cri- 
minals and witneſſes were with: 
drawn, the fenate went into a debate 
upon the ſtate of the republic, and 
came unanimouſly to the- following 
reſolutions: That public thanks ſhould 
be decreed to Cicero in the amplelt 
manner, by whoſe virtue, counſel, 


and providence, the republic was de- 


livered from the greateſt dangers ; 
that Flaccus and Pontinius the prz- 
tors, ſhould be thanked likewiſe, for 
their vigorous and punctual execu- 
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tion of Cicero's orders: that Anto- 
nius, the other conſul, ſhould be 
praiſed, for having removed from his 
counſels all thoſe who were concern- 
ed in the confpiracy : that Lentulus, 
after having abdicated the prætorſhip, 
and diveſted himſelf of his robes; and 
Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with their other accomplices alſo 
when taken, Caſſius, Cæparius, Furius, 
Chilo, and Umbrenus, 
mitted to ſafe cuſtody; and that a 
public thankſgiving ſhould be ap- 
ointed in Cicero's name, for his hav- 
ing preſerved the city from a confla- 
gration, the citizens from a maſſacre, 
and Italy from a war. The fenate 
being diſmiſſed, Cicero went directly 
into the Roſtra; and, in the follow- 


ing ſpeech, gave the people an ac- 


count of tne diſcovery that had been 
made, with the reſolutions of the ſe- 
nate conſequent thereupon. 


'TO-Day, Romans, you behold the 
commonwealth, your lives, eſtates, for- 
tunes, your wives and children, the auguſt 
ſeat of this renowned empire, this fair and 
flouriſhing city, preſerved and reſtored to 
you, reſcued from fire and ſword, and al- 


moſt ſnatched from the jaws of _ 
$ 


the diſtinguiſhed love of the immortal g 

towards you, and by means of my toils, 
counſels and dangers. And if the days in 
winch we are preſerved from ruin, be no 
leſs joyous and memorable than thoſe of 
our birth; becauſe the pleaſure of deli- 
verance 1s certain, the condition to which 
we are born uncertain; and becauſe we 
enter gpon life without conſciouſneſs, but 
are always ſenſible to the joys of | 
vation: jurely, ſince our gratitude and 
eſteem for Romulus, the founder of this 
city, has induced us to rank him amongſt 
the immortal gods; he cannot but merit 


honour with you and poſterity, who has 


preſerved the ſame city, with all its acceſ- 
lions of ſtrength and grandeur. For we 
have extinguiſhed the flames that were 
diſperſed on all ſides, and juſt ready to 


ſeize the temples, ſanQuaries, dwellings, 


and walls of this city; we have blunted 
the ſwords that were drawn againſt the 
ſtate; and turned aſide the daggers that 
were pointed at your throats. And as 
all thefe particulars have been already ex- 
plained, cleared, and n by me in 
the ſenate; I ſhall now, Romans, lay them 
briefly before you, that ſuch as are ſtrangers 


ould be com- 


to what has happened, and wait with im- 
patience to be informed, may underſtand” 
what a terrible and manifeſt deſtruction 
hung over them, how it was traced out, 
and in what manner diſcovered.” And firſt,” 
ever fince Cataline, a few days ago, fled 
from Rome; as he left behind him the 
partners of his treaſon, and the boldeſt 
champions of this execrable war, I have 
always been upon the watch, Romans, and 
ſtudying how to ſecure you amidft ſuch 
dark and complicated dangers. * | 
For at that time, when I drove Cataline 
from Rome (for I now dread no reproach 
from that word, but rather the centure of 
having ſuffered him to eſcape alive) Ifay, 
when I forced him to quit Rome, 1 2 
concluded, that the reſt of his accomplices 
would either follow him, or, being depriv- 
ed of his aſſiſtance, would proceed with leſs 


vigour and firmneſs. But when I found 


that the moſt daring and forward of the 
conſpirators ſtill continued with us, and 
remained in the city, I employed myſelf 
night and day to unravel and fathom all 
their præceedings and deſigns; that fince 
my words found leſs credit with you, be- 
cauſe of the inconceivable enormity of the 
treaſon, I might lay the whole fo clearly 
before you, as to compel you at length to 
take meaſures for your own ſafety, when 
you could no longer avoid ſeeing the dan-. 
ger that threatened you. Accordingly, 
when I found, that the ambaſſadors of the 
Allobrogians had been ſolicited by P. Len- 
tulus to kindle a war beyond the Alps, and 
raiſe commorions in Hither Gaul; that they 
had been ſent to engage their ſtate in the 
conſpiracy, with orders to confer with Ca- 
taline by the way, to whom they had letters 
and inſtruQtions ; and that Vulturcivs was 
appointed to accompany them, who was 
likewiſe entruſted with letters to Cataline z 
I 1 ys a fair opportunity offered, not 
only of fatisfying myſelf with regard to 


the conſpiracy, but likewiſe of clearing it 


up to the ſenate and you, which had always 
appeared a_matter of the greateſt difh- 
culty. and been the conſtant ſubje& of 
my prayers to the immortal gods. Yel- 
terday, therefore, I ſent to the prætor 
L. Flaccus, and C. Pontinius, men o 
known courage, and diſtinguiſhed zeal 
for the republic. I laid the whole matter 
before them, and made them acquainted 
with what 1 deſigned. 'They, full of the 
nobleſt and moſt generous ſentiments with 
regard to their country, undertook the b 
enen withour dchy ar kefitadons anf 
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upon the approach of night, privately re- 
paired to the Milvian bridge, where they 
diſpoſed themſelves in ſuch manner in the 
neighbouring villages, that they formed 
two: bodies, with the river and bridges be- 
tween them. They likewiſe 0 along 


with them a great number of brave ſol- 


diers, without the leaſt ſuſpicion ; and I 
diſpatched from the præſecture of Reate 
ſeveral choſen youths well armed, whoſe 
aſſiſtance J had frequently uſed in the de- 
fence of the commonwealth. In the mean 
time, towards the cloſe of the third watch, 
as the deputics of the Allobrogians, accom- 
era. by Vulturcius, began to paſs the 
ridge with a great retinue, our men came 
out againſt them, and ſwords were drawn 
on both ſides. I he affair was known to 
the prætors alone, none elſe being admit- 
ted into the ſecret. | : 
Upon the coming up of Pontinius and 
Flaccus, the conflict ceaſed; all the let- 
ters they carried with them were delivered 
ſealed to the prætors; and the deputies, 
with their whole retinue being ſeized, were 
brought before me towards the dawn of day. 
I then ſent for Gabinius Cimber, the con- 


triver of all theſe deteſtable treaſons, who 


ſuſpected nothing of what had paſſed : L. 
Statilius was ſummoned next, and then 


. Cethegus: Lentulus came the laſt of all, 


robably becauſe, contrary to cuſtom, he 
d been up the greateſt part of the night 
before, making out the diſpatches. Many 
of the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious men in 
Rome, hearing what had paſſed, crowded 


to my houſe in the morning, and adviſed 
me to open the letters before I communi. 
. cated them to the ſenate, leſt, if nothing 


material was found in them, I ſhould be 
blamed for raſhly occaſioning ſo great an 
alarm in the city. But I efaled to com- 
Ply, that an affair which threatened public 
danger, m3ght come entire before the pub- 
lic council of the ſtate. For, citizens, 
had the informations given me appeared 
to be without foundation, I bad yet little 
reaſon to apprehend, that any cenſute 


would befal me for my over-diligence in 


ſo dangerous an aſpect of things, I im- 
mediately aſlembled, as you ſaw, a very 
full ſenate ; and at the ſame time, in con- 
fequence of a hint from the Allobrogian 
deputies, diſpatched C. Sulpicius the præ- 
tor, a man of known courage, to ſearch 
the houſe of Cethegus, where he found a 


- Ereat number of ſwords and daggers. 


I introduced Vulturcius without the Gal- 


lis deputies; and by order of the houſe, 
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offered him a free pardon in the name of 
the public, if he would faithfully diſcover 
all that he knew: upon which, after ſome 
he ſitation, he confeſſed, that he had letters 
and inſtructions from Lentulus to Cataline, 
to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of the 
ſlaves, and to lead his army with all ex- 
pedition towards Rome, to the intent that 
when, according to the ſcheme previouſly 
ſettled nd concerted among them, it ſhould 
be ſet on fire in different places, and the 
general maſſacre begun, he might be at 
hand to intercept thoſe who eſcaped, and 
join with his friends in the city, The 
embaſſadors were next brought in, who 
declared that an oath of ſecrecy had been 
exacted from them, and that they had 
received letters to their nation from Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, and Statilius; that theſe 
three, and L. Caſſius alſo, required them 
to ſend a body of horſe as ſoon as poſſible 
into Italy, declaring, that they had no oc- 


caſion for any foot: that Lentulus had 


aſſured them from the Sibylline books, and 
the anſwers of ſoothſayers, that he was the 
third Cornelius, who was deſtined to em- 
pire, and the ſovereignty of Rome, which 
Cinna and Sylla bad enjoyed before him; 
and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the deſtruction of the city and empire, 
being the tenth from the acquittal of the 
veſtal virgins, and the twentieth from the 
burning of the capitol : that there was ſome 
diſpute between Cethegus and the reſt 
about the time of firing the city ; becauſe, 
while Lentulus and the other conſpirators 
were for fixing it on the feaſt of Saturn, 
Cethegus thought that day tco remote and 
dilatory. | 
But not to be tedious, Romans, I at laſt 
ordered the letters to be produced, which 
were ſaid to be ſent by the different parties, 
I firſt ſhewed Cethegus his ſeal; which he 
owning, I opened and read the letter. It 
was written with his own hand, and ad- 
dreſſed to the ſenate and people of the Al- 
lobrogians, ſignifying that he would make 
good what he had promiſed to their am- 
aſſadors, ard entreating them alſo to per- 
ſorm what the ambaſiadors -had under- 
taken for them, Then Cethegus, who a 
little before, being interrogated about the 
arms that were found at his houſe, had an- 
ſwered that he was always particularly 
fond of neat arms;' vpon hearing his letter 
read, was ſo dejected, confounded, and 


ſelf- convicted, that he could not utter a 


word in his own defence. Statilius was 
then brougl.t in, and A i” 
| | in 
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hand. and ſeal; and when his letter was 
read, to the ſame purpoſe with that of Ce- 
thegus, he confeſſed it to be his own. Then 
Lentulus's letter was produced, I aſked 
if he knew the ſeal: he owned he did. It 
is indeed, ſaid I, a well known ſeal; the 
head of your illuſtrious grandfather, ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for his love to his country and 
fellow- citizens, that it is amazing the very 
ſight of it was not ſuflicient to reſtrain you 
from ſo black a treaſon. His letter, di- 


rected to the ſenate and people of the Allo- 


broges, was of the ſame import with the 
other two: but having leave to ſpeak for 
himſelf, he at firſt denied the whole charge, 
and began to queſtion the ambeſſadors and 
Vulturcius, what buſineſs they ever had 
with him, and on what occaſion they came 
to his houſe; to which they gave clear and 
diſtin& anſwers; ſignifying by whom, and 
how often, they had been introduced to 
him; and then aſked him, in their turn, 
whether he had never mentioned any thing 
to them about the Sibylline oracles ; upon 
which being confounded, or infatuated 
rather by the ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof of the great force of 
conſcience: Er not only his uſual parts and 
eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite failed him; ſo 
that he confeſſed his crime, to the ſurpriſe 
of the whole aſſembly. Then Vulturcius 
deſired, that the letter to Cataline, which 
Lentulus had ſent by him, might be open- 
ed; where Lentulus again, oy greatly 
diſordered, acknowledged his hand and 
ſeal. It was written without any name, 
but to this effect: You will know who J 
« am, from him whom I have ſent to you. 
« Take care to ſhew yourſelf a man, and 
* recolle& in what ſituation you are, and 
« conſider what is now neceſſary fer you. 


« Be ſure to make uſe of the aſſiſtance of 


« all, even of the loweſt.” Gabinius 
was then introduced, and behaved. impu- 
dently for a while ; bur at laſt denied no- 
thing of what the ambaſſadors charged 
him with. And indeed, Romans, though 
their letters, ſeals, hands, and laftly their 
ſeveral voluntary confeſſions, were ſtrong 
and convincing evidences of their guilt 3 
Oe I (till clearer proofs of it from their 

s, change of colour, countenances, and 
filence, For ſuch was their amazement, 
ſuch their downcaſt looks, ſuch their ſtolen 
glances one at another, that = ſeemed 
not ſo much convicted by the information 
of others, as detected by the conſciouſneſs 
of their own guilt | 
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The proofs being thus laid open and 
cleared, I conſulted the ſenate upon the 
meaſures proper to be taken for the public 
ſafety. The moſt ſevere and vigorous re- 
ſolutions were propoſed by the leading men, 
to which the ſenate agreed without the 
leaſt oppoſition, Andas thedecree is not 
yet put into writing, I ſhall, as far as m 
memory ſerves, give you an account of 
the whole proceeding, Firſt of all, public 
thanks were decreed to me in the ampleft 
manner, for having by my courage, coun-- 
ſel, and foreſight, delivered the republic 
from the greateſt dangers: then the præ- 
tors L. Flaccus, and C. Pontinius were — 
wiſe thanked, for their vigorous and punc- 
tual execution of my orders. My cdl- 
league, the brave Antonius was praiſed, 
for having removed from his own and the 
counſels of the republic, all thoſe who were 
concerned in the conſpiracy. They then 
came to a reſolution, that P. Lentulus, 
after having abdicated the prztorſhip, 
ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody ; that 
C. Cethegus, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius, all 
three then preſent, ſhould likewiſe remain 
in confinement; and that the ſame ſen- 
tence ſhould be extended to L. Caffius, who 
had offered himſelf to the taſk of firing the 
city; to M. Ceparius, to whom, as a 
eared, Apulia had been aſſigned for raiſ- 
ing the ſhepherds; to P. Furius, who be- 
—_——_ to the colonies ſettled by Sylla at 
Feſulz; to Q. Magius Chilo, who had al- 
ways ſeconded this Furius, in his applica- 
tion to the deputies of the Allobrogians; 
and to P. Umbrenus, the ſon of a freed- 
man, who was proved to have firſt intro- 
duced the Gauls to Gabinius. The ſenate 
choſe to proceed with this leuity, Romans, 
from a perſuaſion that though the con- 
ſpiracy was indeed formidable, and the 
rength and number of our domeſtic ene- 
mies very great; yet by the puniſhment 
of nine of the moſt deſperate, they ſhouid 
be able to preſerve the ſtate, and reclaim 
all the reſt. At the ſame time, a public 
thankſgiving was decreed in my name to 
the immortal gods, for their ſignal care of 
the commonwealth; the firſft, Romans, 
ſince the building of Rome, that was ever 
decreed to any man in the gown. It was 
conceived in theſe words: « Becauſe I had 
« preſerved the city from a conflagration, 
« the citizens from a maſſacre, and Italy 
« from a war.” A thankſgiving, my 
countrymen, which,if compared withothers 
of the fame kind, will be found to differ 
from them in this; that all others were 
appointed 
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appointed for ſome particular ſervices to 
the republic, this alone for ſaving it. What 
required our firſt care was firſt executed 

nd diſpatched, For P. Lentulus, though 
m conſequence of the evidence brought 
againſt him, and his own confeſſion, the 
ſenate had adjudged him to have forfeited 
not only the piztorthip, but the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, diveſted himſelf of his 


magiſtracy: that the conſideration of a 


public character, which yet had no weight 
with the illuſtrious C. Marius, when he put 
to death the prætor C. Glaucia, againſt 
whom nothing had been expreſsly decreed, 
might not occaſion any ſcruple to us in 
puniſhing P. Lentulus, now reduced to the 
condition of a private man. 

And now, Romans, as the deteſtable 
leaders of this impious and unnatural re- 
bellion are ſeized and in cuſtody, you 
may juſtly conclude, that Cataline's whole 
ſtrength, power, and hopes are broken, 
and the dangers that threatened the city 
diſpelled. For when I was driving him 


cout of the city, Romans, I clearly fore- 


ſaw, that if he was once removed, there 
would be nothing to apprehend from 
the drowſineſs of Lentulus, the fat of 
Caſſius, or the raſhneſs of Cethegus. He 
was the alone formidable perſon of the 
whole number, yet no longer fo, than 
while he remained within the walls of the 
city. He knew every thing; he had ac- 
ceſs in all places; he wanted neither abili- 


ties nor boldneſs to addreſs, to tempt, to 


ſolicit. He had a head to contrive, a tongue 
to explain, and a hand to execute any un- 


dertaking. He had ſelect and proper 


agents to be employed in every particular 
- enterprize; and never took a thing to be 


done, becauſe he had ordered it; but al- 
__ purſued, urged, attended, and faw 
it done himſelf; declining neither hunger, 
cold, nor thirſt. Had 1 not driven this 
man, ſo keen, ſo reſolute, ſo daring, fo 
crafty, ſo alert in miſchicf, ſo active in 
deſpe rate deſigns, from his ſecret plots 


within the city, into open rebellion in the 


fields, I could never fo eafily, to ſpeak 
my real thoughts, Romans, have delivered 


the republic from its dangers. He would 


not have fixed upon the feaſt of Saturn, nor 


name the fatal day for our deſtruction ſo 


long before - hand, nor ſuffered his hand and 
ſeal to be brought againſt him, as manifeſt 


proofs of his guilt. Yet all this has been fo 


managed in his abſence, that no theft in any 
private houſe was ever more clearly detect- 


ed than this whole conſpiracy. But if Cata- 


line had remained in the city till this day 4 


though to the utmoſt I would have obſtruct- 
ed and oppoſed all his deſigns; yet, to ſay 
the leaſt, we muſt have come at laſt to open 
force; nor would we have found it poſſible, 
while that traitor was in the city, to have 
delivered the commonwealth from ſuch 
threatening dangers with ſo much eaſe, 
quict, and tranquillity. 

Yet all theſe tranſactions, Romans, 
have been ſo managed by me, as if the 
whole was the pure effect of a divine in- 
ſluence and foreſight, This we may con- 
jecture, not only from the events them- 
ſelves being above the reach of human 
counſel, but becauſe the gods have ſo re- 
markably interpoſed in nt as to ſhew 
tnemſelves almoſt viſibly. For not to 
mention the nightly ſtreams of light from 
the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the hea- 
vens, the thunders, the earthquakes, with 
the other many prodigies which have hap- 
pened in my conſulſhip, that ſeem like 
the voice of the gods predicting theſe 
events ; ſurcly, Romans, what I am now 
about to ſay, ought neither to be omitted, 
nor paſs without notice, For, doubtleſs, 
you mult remember, that under the con- 
ſulſhip of Cotta and Torquatus, ſeveral 


. turrets of the capito! were ſtruck down 


with lightning : that the images of the im- 
mortal gods were likewiſe overthrown, the 
ſtatues of ancient heroes diſplaced, and 
the brazen tables of the laws melted 
down: that even Romulus, the founder of 
this city, eſcaped not unhurt; whoſe gilt 
ſtatue, repreſenting him as an infant ſuck - 
ing a wolf. you may remember to have 
ſeen in the capitol, At that time the 
ſoothſayers, being called together from 
all Etruria, declared, that fire, ſlaughter, 
the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city and-empire, were por- 
cended, unleſs the gods, appeaſed by all 
ſorts of means, could be prevailed with to 
interpoſe, and bend in ſome meaſure the 
deſtinies themſelves. In conſequence of 
this anſwer, ſolemn games were celebrated 
for ten days, nor was any method of paci- 
tying the gods omitted. The {ame ſooth- 
ayers likewiſe ordered a larger ſtatue of 
Jupiter to be made, and placed. on high, 
in a poſition contrary to that of the former 
image,. with its face turned towards the 
eaſt ; intimating, that if his ſlatue, which 
you now behold, looked towards the riſing 
ſun, the ſorum, and the fſenate-houſe ; 
then all ſecret machinations againſt. the 
city and empire would be detected. ſa 

i evidently, 
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evidently, as to be clearly ſeen by the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome. Accordingly 
the conſuls. of that year ordered the ſtatue 
to be placed in the manner directed: but 
from the ſlow progreſs of the work, nei- 
ther they, nor their ſuceeſſors, nor I my- 
ſelf, could get it finiſhel till that very 
day. a 
Can any man after this be ſuch an ene- 
my to truth, ſo raſh, ſo mad, as to deny, 
that all things which we ſee, and above all, 
that this city is governed by the power 


and providence of the gods? For when, 


the ſootaſayers declared, that maſiacres, 
conflagrations, and the entire ruin of the 
ſtate were then deviſing ; crimes ! the 
enormity of whoſe guilt rendered the pre- 
diction to ſome incredible: yet are you 
now ſenſible, that all this has been by 
wicked citizens not only deviſed, but even 


atempted. Can it then be imputed to 


any thing but the immediate interpoſition 
of the great Jupiter, that this morning, 
while the conſpirators and witneſſes were 
by my order carried through the forum to 
the temple of Concord, in that very mo- 
ment the flatue was fixed in its place? 
And being fixed, and turned to look upon 

ou and the ſenate, both you and the ſe- 
nate ſaw all the treaſonable deſigns againſt. 


the public ſafety, clearly detected and ex-, 


poſed. The conſpirators, therefore, juſtly 
merited the greater puniſhment and deteſta- 
tion, for endeavouring toinvolve in impious 
flames, not only your houſes and habitations, 
but the dwellings and temples of the gods 
themſelves : nor can I, without intolera- 
ble vanity and preſumption, lay claim to 
the merit of having defeated their at- 
tempts, It was he, it was Jupiter him- 
ſelf, who oppoſed them : to him the capi- 
tol, to him the temples, to him this, city, 
to him you are all indebted for your pre- 
ſervation, It was from the immortal 
gods, Romans, that I derived my reſolu- 
tion and foreſight ; and by their provi- 
dence, that I was enabled to make ſuch 
important diſcoveries, The attempt to 
engage the Allobrogians in the conſpiracy, 
and the infatuation of Lentulus and his 
aſſociates, in truſting affairs and letters of 
ſuch moment to men barbarous and un- 
known to them, can never ſurely be ac- 
counted. for, but by ſuppoſing the gods 
to have confqaunded their underſtandings. 
And that the ambaſſadors of the Gauls, a 
nation ſo diſaffected, and the only one at 
preſent that ſeems both able and willing 
io make war upon the Roman people, 


' 


ſhould flight the hopes of empire and do- 
minion, and the advantageous offers of 
men of patrician rank, and prefer your 
ſafety to their own intereſt, muſt needs be 
the effect of a divine interpoſition ; Eſpe-. 
cially when they might have gained their 
ends, not by fighting, but by. holding 
their tongues. 3 
Wherefore, Romans, fince a thankſ- 
giving has been decreed at all the ſhrines 
of the gods, celebrate the ſame religiouſly 
with your wives, and children. Many are 
the proofs of gratitude you have. juſtly 
paid to the gods on former occaſions, but 
never ſurely were more apparently due than 
at preſent, You have been ſnatched from a 
molt cruel and deplorable fate; and that 
too without ſlaughter, without blood, with- 
out an army, without fighting. In the 
habit of citizens, and 5 7 me your only 
leader and conductor in the robe of peace, 
you have obtained the victory. For do 
but call to mind, Romans, all the civil di- 
ſenfions in which we have been involved; 
not thoſe only you may have heard of, but 
thoſe too within your own memory and 
knowledge. L. Sylla deſtroyed P. Sulpi- 
cius; drove Marius, the guardian of this 
empire, from Rome ; and partly baniſhed, 
partly ſlaughtered, a great number of tlie 
moſt deſerving citizens. Cn. Octavius, 
when conſul, expelled his colleague by. 
force of arms, from the city. The forum 
was filled with carcaſes, and flowed with 
the blood of the citizens, Cinna after- 
wards, in conjunction with Marius, pre- 
vailed: and then it was that the very 


lights of our country were extinguiſhed by 


the ſlaughter of her moſt illuſtrious men. 
Sylla avenged this cruel victory ; with 
what maſſacre of the citizens, with what 
calamity to the ſtate, it is needleſs to re- 
late, M. Lepidus had a difference with 
Q. Catulus, a man of the moſt diſtinguĩiſhi- 
ed reputation and merit. The ruin brought. 
upon the former was not ſo afflifting to 
the republic, as that of the reſt who periſh- 
ed upon the ſame occaſion. Yet all theſe 
diſſenſions, Romans, were of ſuch a nature, 
as tended only to a change in the govern- 
ment, not to a total deſtruction of the ſtate, 
It was not the aim of the perſons concern- 
ed, to extinguiſh the commonwealth, but 
to be leading men in it ; they defired not to 
ſee Rome in flames, but to rule in Rome, 
And yet all theſe civil differences, none of 
which tended to the overthrow of the ſtate, + 
were ſo obſtinately kept up, that they 
never ended ia a peconcitiationof the par- 
* ties, 
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ties, but in a maſſacre of the citizens. But 
in this war, a war the ſierceſt and moſt im- 

lacable ever known, and not to be paral- 
eled in the hiſtory of the moſt barbarous 
nations; a war in which Lentulus, Cata- 
line, Caſſius and Cethegus laid it down as 
a principle, to conficer all as enemies who 
had any intereſt in the well being of the 
ſtate; I have conducted myſelf in ſuch a 
manner, Romans, as to preſerve you all. 
And though your enemies imagined that 
no more citizens would remain, than what 
eſcaped endleſs maſſacre ; nor any more of 
Rome be left ſtanding, than was ſnatched 
from a devouring conflagration; yet have 
I preſerved both city and citizens from 


For all theſe important ſervices, Romans, 
I defire no other reward of my zeal, no 
other mark of honour, no other monument 
of praiſe, but the perpetual remembrance of 
his day. It is in your breaſts alone, that 


F would have all my triumphs, all my 


titles of honour, all the monuments of my 
glory, all the trophies of my renown, re- 
corded and preſerved. Lifeleſs ſtatues, 
flent teſtimonies of fame; in fine, what- 
ever can be compaſſed by men of inferior 
merit, has no charms for me. In your 
remembrance, Romans, ſhall my actions 
be cheriſhed, from your praiſes ſhall they 
derive growth and nouriſhment, and in 
your annals ſhall they ripen and be im- 
mortalized : nor will this day, I flatter 
myſelf, ever ceaſe to be propagated, to 
the ſafety of the city, and the honour of 
my conſulſhip: but it ſhall eternally re- 
main upon record, that there were two 
citizens living at the ſame time in the re- 
public, the one of whom was terminatin 
the extent of the empire by the bounds of 
the horizon itſe!f ; the other preſerving 
the ſeat and capital of that empire. 

But as the fortune and circumſtances of 
my actions are different from thoſe of 
' Four generals abroad, in as much as I 
muſt live with thoſe whom I have con- 
_— and ſubdued, whereas they leave 

eir enemies either dead or enthralled; it 
is your part, Romans, to take care, that 
if the good actions of others are beneficial 
ro them, mine prove not detrimental to 
___ I 3 ne wicked and 

oody purpofes formed againſt you b 
the aol ule offenders * belongs 2 
Vou to baffle their attempts againſt me; 
though as to myſelf, I have in reality no 
cauſe to fear any thing, fince I ſhall be 
protected by the guard of all honeſt men, 
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whoſe friendſhip I have for ever ſecured 
by the dignity of the republic itſelf, which 
will never ceaſe to be my ſilent defender; 
and by the power of conſcience, which all 
thoſe muſt needs violate, who ſhall at- 
tempt to injure me. Such too is my ſpi- 
rit, Romans, that I will never yield to the 
audaciouſneſs of any, but even provoke 
and attack all the wicked and the profli- 
gate: yet if all the rage of our domeſtic 
enemies, when repelled from the people, 
ſhall at laſt turn ſingly upon me, you will 
do well to conſider, Romans, what effect 
this may afterwards have upon thoſe, who 
are bound to expoſe themſelves to envy 
and danger for your ſafety. As to my- 
ſelf in particular, what have I farther to 
wiſh for in life, fince both with regard to 
the honours you confer, and the reputa- 
tion flowing from virtue, I have already 
reached the higheſt point of my ambition. 
This 1 expreſsly engage for, Ro- 
mans, always to ſupport and defend in 
my private condition, what I have ated 
in my conſulſhip ; that if any envy be 
ſtirred vp againſt me for preſerving the 
ſtate, it may hurt the envious, but ad- 
vance my glory. In ſhort, I ſhall ſo be- 
have in the republic, as ever to be mind- 
ful of my paſt actions, and ſhew that what 
I did was not the effect of chance, but of 
virtue. Do you, Romans, fince it is now 
night, repair to your ſeveral dwellings, 
and pray 7 the guardian of this 
city, and of your lives: and though the 
danger be now over, keep the ſame watch 
in your houſes as before, I ſhall take 
care to put a ſpeedy period to the neceſ- 
ſity of theſe precautions, and to ſecure 
you for the future in uninterrupted peace. 
Whitworth's Cicero. 


$ $. Oration againſt Cataline. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Though the deſign” of the conſpiracy 
was in a great meaſure defeated, by 
the commitment of the moſt conſi- 
derable of thoſe concerned · in it, yet 
as they had many ſecret favourers 

and well-wiſhers within the city, the 
people were alarmed with the rumor 
of freſh plots, formed by the ſlaves 
and dependants of Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus for the reſcue of their ma- 
ſlers, which obliged Cicero to rein- 
force his guards ; and for the preven- 
tion of all ſuch attempts, to put an 


end to the whole affair, by bringing 
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the queſtion of their puniſhment, 
without farther delay, before the ſe- 
nate; which he accordingly ſummon- 
ed for that purpoſe. The debate 
was of great delicacy and impor- 
tance; to decide upon the lives of 
citizens of the firſt rank, Capital 
puniſhments were rare, and ever 


odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of 


all others the leaſt ſanguinary ; ba- 


niſhment, with confiſcation of goods, 


being the ordinary puniſhment for 
the greateſt crimes. The ſenate in- 
deed, as has been ſaid above, in 
caſes of ſudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of puniſh- 
ing the leaders with death, by the 
authority of their own decrees. But 
this was looked upon as a ſtretch of 
power, and an infringement of the 
rights of the people, which nothing 
could excuſe but the neceſſity of 
times, and the extremity of danger. 
For there was an old law of Porcius 
Læca, a tribune, which granted all 
criminals capitally condemned, an ap- 
peal to the people; and a later one 
of C. Gracchus, to prohibit the 


taking away the life of any citizens, 


without a hearing before the 
pou: ſo that ſome ſenators, who 
ad concurred in all the previous de- 
bates, withdrew themſelves from this, 
to ſhew their diſlike of what they ex- 
Red to be the iſſue of it, and to 


ave no hand in putting Roman citi- 


zens to death by a vote of the ſenate, 
Here then was ground enough for 
Cicero's enemies to act upon, if ex- 
tremes methods were purſued: he 


himſelf was aware of it, and ſaw, that 


the public intereſt called for the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment, his private intereſt 
the gentleſt : yet he came reſolved to 
ſacrifice all regards for his own quiet, 


to the conſideration of the public 


ſafety. - As ſoon therefore as he had 
moved the queſtion, What was to be 
done with the conſpirators ? Silanus, 
the conſul elect, being called upon to 


ſpeak the firſt, adviſed, that thoſe 
who were then in cuſtody, with the 
reſt who ſhould afterwards be taken, 


ſhould all be put to death. To this 
all who ſpoke after him readily aſ- 


ſented, till it came to Julius Ceſar, 


_ then prz*or ele, who, in an elegant 


ſaid, was not a puniſhment, but re- 
lief to the miſerable, and left no ſenſe 
either of good or ill beyond it ; but as 
new and illegal, and contrary to the 
conſtitution of the republic : and 
though the heinouſneſs of the crime 
would juſtify any ſeverity, yet the 
example was dangerous in a free 
ſtate ; and the ſalutary uſe of arbi- 
trary power in good hands, had been 
the cauſe of fatal miſchiefs when it 
fell into bad ; of which he produ- 
ced ſeveral inſtances, both in other 
cities and their own; and though no 


* could be apprehended from 
theſe times, or ſuch a conſul as Ci- 


cero; yet in other times, and under 
another conſul, when the ſword was 
once drawn by a decree of the ſenate, 
no man could promiſe what miſ- 
chief it might not do before it was 

ſheathed again: his opinion there. 
fore was, that the eſtates of the con- 


ſpirators ſhould be confiſcated, and 


their perſons cloſely confined in the 
ſtrong towns of Italy; and that it 
ſhould be criminal for any one to move 
the ſenate or the people for any favour 
towards them, Theſe two contrary 


opinions being propoſed, the next 


queſtion was, which of them ſhould 


take place: Czſar's had made a 


great impreſſion on the aſſembly, and 
ſtaggered even Silanus, who began 
to excuſe and mitigate the ſeveri 
of his vote ; and Cicero's friends 
were going forward'y into” it, as 
likely to create the leaſt trouble to 
Cicero himſelf, for whoſe future 

and ſafety they began to be ſolici- 


tous: when Cicero, obſerving the in- 


clination of the houſe, and rifing 
to put the gn made this ſou 
ſpeech on the ſubje& of this conſpi- 
racy ; in which he delivers his ſenti- 


ments with all the ſkill both of the 


orator and ſtateſman; and while he 


| ſeems to ſhew a perfect neutrality, 


and to give equal commendation to 
both the opinions, artfully labours all 
the while'to turn the ſcale in favourof 
Silanus's, which he conſidered as a 
n:ceſlary example of ſeverity in the 
8 circumſtances of the repub- 
— b , . . 


I PERCEIVE, conſcript fathers, that 


and elaborate ſpeech, treated that every look, that every eye is fixed upon 


opinion, not as cruel, fince death, he me. I ſee you folicitous not cnly for your 


own 


, 
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own and your-country's danger, but was 
that repelled, for mine alſo. This proof 
of your affection is grateful to me in ſur- 
row, and pleaſing in diſtreſs : but by the 
immortal gods I conjure you! lay it all 
aſide; and without any regard to my ſafety, 
think only of yourſelves, and of your fa- 
milies. For ſhould the e of my 
conſaulſhip be ſuch as to ſubje& me to a 
— r of pains, bardſhips, and ſuffer- 
ings; I will bear them not only reſolute- 
Iy but chearfully, if by my labours | can 
Seen your dignity and ſafety, with that 
of the people of Rome. Sach. conſcript 
fathers has been the fortune of my con- 
ſulſhip, that neither the forum, that centre 
ol all equity, nor the field of Mars, con- 
—— by conſular auſpices, nor the ſe- 
nate-houſe, the principal reſuge of all 
nations, nor domeſtic walls, the common 
aſylum of all men; nor the bed, deſtined 
d o repoſe ; nay, nor even this honourable 
ſeat, this chair of ſtate, haye been free 
from perils and the ſnares of death. Many 
things have I diſſembled, many have 1 
ſuffered, many have I yielded to, and many 
ſtruggled with in filence, for your quiet. 


But if the immortal gods would grant that 


iſſue to my conſulſhip, of ſaving you, 
conſcript fathers, and the people of Rome, 
from a maſſacre; your wiyes, your chil- 
dren, and the veſlal virgins, from the bit- 
tereſt perſecution; the temples and altars 
of the gods, with this our fair country, 
from ſacrilegious flames; and all Italy 
from war and deſolation; Jet what fate 
foever attend me, I will be content with it. 
For if P. Lentulus, upon the report of 
ſoothſayers, thought his name portended 
the ruin of the ; wt why ſhould not I 
_ rejoice, that my confulſhip has been as it 
were reſerved by fate for its preſerva- 
tion. x 
_ Wherefore, conſcript fathers, think of 
your own ſafety, turn your whole care 
upon the ſtate, ſecure yourſelves, your 
wives, your children, your fortunes; guard 
the lives and dignity of the people of Rome, 
and ceaſe your concern and anxiety for me. 


For firſt, 1 have reaſon to hope, that all been 


the gods, the protectors of this city, will 
reward me according to my deſerts. 
Then, ſhoald any thing extraordinary 
_ happen, I am prepared to die with an 
even and conſtant mind. For death can 
never be diſhonourable to the brave, nor 
premature to one who has reached the 
„ dignity of conſul, nor afflifting to the 
wie. Not that I am ſo hardened againſt 


all the impreſſions of humanity, as to re- 
main indifferent to the grief of a dear and 
affectionate brother here preſent, and the 
tears of all thoſe by whom you ſee me 
ſarrounded. Nor can I forbear to own, 
that an afflicted wife, a daughter diſpirit- 
ed with fear, an infant ſon, whom my 
country ſeems to embrace as the pledge 
of my couſulſhip, and a ſon-in-law, whom 
I behold waiting with anxiety the iſſue of 
this day, often recal my thoughts home- 
wards, All theſe objects affect me, yet 
in ſuch a manner, that 1 am chiefly con- 
cerned for their preſervation and yours, 
and ſcruple not to expoſe myſelf to any 
hazard, rather than that they and all of 
us ſhould be involved in one general ruin. 
Wherefore, conſcript fathers, apply your- 
ſelves wholly to the. ſafety of the ſtate, 

uard againſt the ftorms that threaten us 
on every ſide, and which it will require 
your utmoſt circumſpection to avert. It 
is not a Tiberius Gracchus, caballing for 
a ſecond tribuneſhip ; nor a Caius Grac- 
chus, ſtirring up the people in favour of 
his Agrarian law; nor a Lucius Saturni- 
nus, the murderer of Caius Memmius, 
who is now in judgment before you, and 
expoled to the ſeverity of the law ; but 
traitors, who Trat at Rome to fire 
the city, to maſſacre the ſenate, and to 
receive Cataline. Their letters, their 
ſeals, their hands; in ſhort, their ſeveral 


confeſſions, are in your cuſtody ; and 
clearly convict them of ſoliciting the Al- 
lobrogians, ſpiriting up the ſlaves, and 


ſending for Cataline. The ſcheme pro- 


poſed was, to put all, without exception, 
to the ſword, that not a ſoul might re- 


main to lament the fate of the common- 
wealth, and the overthrow of ſo mighty an 


empire, 


All this has been proved by witneſſes, 


the criminals themſelves have confeſſed, 


and you have already condemned them by 


ſeveral previous acts. Firſt, by returning 
thanks to me in the moſt honourable terms, 
and declaring that by my virtue and vigi- 


lance, a conſpiracy of deſperate men 
laid open, Next, by depoſing Len- 


tulus from che pratorſhip, and commitiog 


him, with the reſt of the conſpirators, to 


cuſtody. But chiefly, by decreeing a 


n my name, an h5nour which 
was never 


efore conferred upon any man 
in the gown. Laſtly, you yeſterday voted 


_ ample rewards to the deputies of the Al- 


lobrogians, and Titus Vulturcius; all which 
p oceedings are of ſuch a nature, as plainly 
| to 
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Iwill endeavour, and I hope 
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to make it appear, that you already with- 
out ſcruple — ew whom you have 
by name ordered into cuſtody; But I have 
reſolved, conſcript fathers, to ny ole to 
you anew the queſtion both of the fact and 
puniſhment, having firſt premiſed what [ 
think proper to ſay as conſul. I have long 
obſerved a ſpirit of diſorder working in 
the ſtate, new projects deviſing, and per- 
nicious ſchemes ſet on foot: but never 
could I imagine, that a conipiracy ſo dread- 
ful and deſtructive, had entered into the 
minds of citizens. Now whatever you do, 
or which ever way your thoughts and 
voices ſhall incline, you muſt come to a 
reſolution before night. You ſee the hei- 
nous nature of the crime laid before you; 
and if you think that but few are con- 
cerned in it, you are greatly. miſtaken. 
The miſchief 4 ſpread wider than moſt 
people imagine, and has not only infected 
Italy, but croſſed the Alps, and, imper- 
ceptibly creeping along, ſeied many pro- 
vinces. Youcan never hope to ſuppreſs it 
by delay and irreſolu;ion. Whatever courſe 
you take, you muſt proceed with vigour 
and expedition. 

There are two opinions now before you; 
the firſt, of D, Silanus, who thinks the 
projectors of ſp deſtructive a conſpiracy 
worthy of death; the ſecond of C. Cæſar, 
who, excepting death, is for every other 
the mod rigorous method of puniſhing. 
Each, agreeably to his dignity, and the 
importance of the cauſe, is for treating 
them with the Jaſt ſeverity. The one 
thinks, that thoſe who have attempted to 
deprive us and the Roman people of life, 


to aboliſh this empire, and extingutſh the 
very name of Rome, ought not to enjoy 


a moment's life, or breathe the vital air: 
and hath ſhewed withal, that this puniſh- 
ment has often been inflicted by this ſtate 
on ſeditious citizens. The other main- 
tains, that death was not deſigned by the 
immortal gods as a puniſhment, but either 


25 a neceſſary law of our nature, or a ceſ- 


ſation of our toils and miſeries: ſo that 
the wiſe never ſuffer it unwillingly, the 
brave often ſeek it voluntarily: that bonds 


and impriſonment, eſpecially if perpetual, 


are contrived for the puniſhment of de- 
teſtable crimes: that therefore the-crimi- 
nals ſhould be diſtributed among the mu- 


nicipal towns, In this propoſal, there ſeems 


to be ſome. injuſtice, if you impoſe it upon 
the towns; or ſome difficulty, if you only 
defire it. Yet decree ſo, if you think fit. 

i ſhall be able 


popularity; I ſhall perha 


_tzens to death. Vet 


to find thoſe, who will not thiak it-unſuit- 
able to their dignity, to comply with what- 
ever you ſhall judge neceſſary for the com- 
mon ſafety. He adds a heavy penalty on 
the municipal towns, if any of the crimi- 
nals ſhould eſcape ; he inveſts them with 
formidable guards; and, as the enormity 
of their guilt deſerves, forbids, under ſe- 
vere penalties, all application to the ſenate 
or people, for a mitigation of their puniſh- 
ments. Hz» even deprives them of hope, 


the only comfort of unhappy mortals. He 


orders their eſtites alſo to be confiſcated, 
and leaves them nothing but life ; which, 
if he had taken away, bo would by one 
momentary pang, have eaſed them of much 
anguiſh both of mind and body, and all the 
fafferings due to their crimes, For it was 


on this account that the ancients invented 


thoſe infernal puniſhments of the dead; to 
keep the wick 
life, who without them would have no dread 
of death itſelf. | 8 X 
Now, conſcript fathers, I ſee how much 
my intereſt is concerned in the preſent de- 
bate. If you follow the opinion of C. 
Cz'ar, who has always purſued thoſe mea- 
ſures in the ſtate, which ſavour moſt of 
be leſs ex- 
ed to the arrows of public hatred, when 
is. known for the author and adviſer of 


this vote, But if you fall in with the mo. 


tion of D. Silanus, I know not what difi- 
culties it may bring me under. However, 
let the ſervice of the commonwealth ſu. 
perſede all conſiderations of my danger. 
Cæſar, agreeable to his own dignity, and 


, 


the merits of his illuſtrious anceſtors, has 

this propoſal given us a perpetual 
pledge 0 a en 0 the ET 
ſhewed the difference between the affected 


lenity 6f buſy declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which ſeeks nothing but the real 


I obſerve that one 


good of the people. 
Fes the character of 


of thoſe, who a 


pularity, has abſented himſelf from 155 


day's debate, that he may not give à vote 
upon the life of a Roman citizen. Yet 


but the other day he concurred in 2 | 


the criminals to priſon, voted me a thankſ- 


giving, and yeſterday decreed ample re- 


wards to the informers. Now noone can 


doubt what his ſentiments are on the me- 


— 


ed under ſome awe in this 


rits of the cauſe, who votes ee | 


to the accuſed,” thanks to the diſcoverer of 


the conſpiracy, and rewards. to the in- 


formers, But C. C#lar urges the Sem- 
pronian law, forbidding to put Roman ci- 
here it ought to be 

remem- 
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remembered, that thoſe who are adjudged 


enemies to the ſtate, can no longer be con- 
fidered as citizens ; and that the author of 
that law himſelf ſuffered death by the order 
of the people. Neither does Cæſar think 
that the profuſe and prodigal Lentulus, 
who has concerted ſo many cruel and 
bloody ſchemes: for the deſtruction of the 
Roman people, and the ruin of the city, 
can be called a popular man. Accord- 
ingly this mild and merciful ſenator makes 
no ſcruple of condemning P. Lentulus 
to perpetual bonds and impriſonment; 
and provides that no one ſhall hencefor- 
ward have it in his power to boaſt of hay- 
ing procured a mitigation of this puniſh- 
ment, or made himſelf popular by a ſtep 
0 deſtructive to the quiet of his fellow- 
citizens. He likewiſe adds the conſiſca- 
tion of their goods, that want and beg- 
gary may attend every torment of mind 


ly. 

If therefore you decree according to 
this opinion, you will give me a partner 
and companion to the aſſembly, who is dear 
and agreeable to the Roman people. Or, 
if you prefer that of Silanus, it will be 
eaſy fil to defend both you and myſelf 
from any imputation of cruelty ; nay, and 
to make appear, that it is much the gentler 

uniſhment of the two. And yet, con- 
Et fathers, what cruelty can be com- 
mitted in the puniſhment of ſo enormous 
a crime? I ſpeak according to my real 
ſenſe of the matter. For may I never 
enjoy, in con junction with you, the benefit 
of my country's ſafety, if the „ Tbwa 
which 1 ſhew in this cauſe proceeds from 
any ſeverity of temper, {for no man has 
leſs of it) but from pure humanity and 
clemency. For I ſecm to behold this city, 
the light of the vniverſe, -and the citadel 
cf-all nations, ſuddenly involved in flames. 
1 figure to myſelf my country in ruins, and 
the miſerable bodies of flaughtered citi- 
zens, lying in heaps without burial. The 
image of Cethegus, furiouſly revelling in 
your blood, is now before my eyes. But 
when I repreſent to my imagination Len- 
tulus on the throne, as he owns the fates 

encouraged him to hope; Gabinius eloath- 
ed in purple; and Cataline approaching 
with an army; then am I ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the ſhrieks of mothers, the flight 
of children, and the violation of the veſtal 
virgins. And becauſe theſe calamities ap- 
ar to me in the higheſt degree deplorab'/e 
ard dreadful, therefore am I ſevere and 
umelenting towards thoſe who endeavoured 
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to bring them upon us. For let me af, 
ſhould a maſter of a family, finding his 
children butchered, his wife murdered, and 
his houſe burnt by a flave, inflit upon the 
offender a puniſhment that fell ſhort of 
the higheſt degree of vigour; would he 
be accounted mild and merciful, or inhu- 
man and cruel? For my own part, I 
ſhould look upon him as hard-hearted and 
inſenſible, if he did not endeavour to allay 
his Rn anguiſh and torment, by the tor- 
ment and anguiſh of the guilty cauſe, It 
is the ſame with us in reſpe& of thoſe men 
who intended to murder us with our wives 
and children; who endeavoured to deſtroy 
our ſeveral dwellings, and this city, the 
general ſeat of the commonwealth : who 
conſpired to ſettle the Allobrogians upon 
the ruins of this ſtate, and raiſe them from 
the aſhes of our empire. If we puniſh 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, we ſhall 
be accounted compaſſionate ; but if we are 
remiſs in the execution of juſtice, we may 
deſervedly be charged with the greateſt 
cruelty, in expoſing the republic and our 
fellow citizens to ruin, Unleſs any one 
will pretend to ſay, that L. Cæſar, a brave 
man, and zealous for the intereſt of his 
country, acted a cruel part the other day, 
when he declared, that the huſband of his 
ſiſter, a lady of diſtinguiſhed merit, and 
that too in his own preſence and hearing, 
deſerved to ſuffer death; alledging - the 
example of his grandfather, ſlain by order 
of the conſul; who likewiſe commanded 
his ſon, a mere youth, to be executed in 
when; for bringing him a meſſage from 

is father. And yet, what was their crime 
compared with that now before us? had 
they formed any conſpiracy to deſtroy their 
country ? A partition of lands was then 
indeed propoſed, and a ſpirit of faction 
began to prevail in the ftate : at which 
time the grandfather of this very Lentu- 
lus, an illuſtrious patriot, attacked Grac- 


chus in arms; and in defence of the ho- 


nour and dignity of the commonwealth, 
received a cruel wound. This his unwor- 
thy deſcendant, to overthrow the very 


foundations of the ſtate, ſends for the 


Gav!s, ſtirs up the ſlaves, invites Cataline, 


aſſigns the murdering of the ſenators ta. 


Cethegus, the maſſacre of the reſt of the 
citizens to Gabinius, the care of ſettin 
the city on fire to Caſſius, and the deval- 
tation and plunder of Italy to Catvine, 
Is it poſũble you ſhould be afr:id of bein 
thought too ſevere in the puniſhment of ſo 
unnatural and monſtrous a treaſon ? when 
Re Rs 
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in reality you have much more cauſe to 
dread the charge of cruelty to your coun- 
try for your too great lenity, than the im- 
putation of ſeverity for proceeding in an 
exemplary manner againſt ſuch implacable 
enemies. rents 

But I cannot, conſctipt fathers, conceal 
what I hear. Reports are ſpread through 
the city, and have reached my ears, tend- 
ing to infinuate, that we have not a ſuffi- 
cient force to ſupport and execute what 
ydu ſhall this day decree, But be aſ- 
ſured, conſcript fathers, that every thin 
is concerted, regulated, and ſettled, partly 
through my extreme care and diligence ; 
but ſtill more by the indefatigable zeal of 
the Roman people, to ſupport themſelves 
in the poſſeſſion of empire, and preſerve 
their common fortunes. The whole body 
of the people is aſſembled for your de- 
fence: the forum, the temples round the 
forum, and all the avenues of the ſenate 
are poſſeſſed by your friends. This, in- 
deed, is the only cauſe fince the building 
of Rome, in which all men have been 
unanimous, thoſe only excepted, who, find- 
ing their own ruin unavoidable, choſe ra- 
ther to periſh in the general wreck of their 
country, than fall by themſelves. Theſe 
I willingly except, and ſeparate from the 
reſt ; for I conſider them not ſo much in 
the light of bad citizens, as of implacable 
enemies. But then as to the reſt, immor- 
tal gods! in what crowds, with what zeal, 
and with what courage do they all unite 
in defence of the public welfare and dig- 
nity? What occaſion is there to ſpeak here 
of the Roman knights? who without diſ- 
puting your precedency in rank, and the 
adminiſtration of affairs, vie with you in 
their zeal for the republic ; whom, after 
a diſſenſion of many years, this day's cauſe 
has entirely reconciled and united with 
you. And if this union, which my con- 
ſulſhip has confirmed, be preſerved and 
perpetuated, I am confident, that no civil 
or domeſtic evil can ever again diſturb 
this ſtate. The like zeal for the common 
cauſe appears among the tribunes of the 
exchequer, and the whole body of the 
ſcribes : e to aſſemble this 
day at the treaſury, have dropt all con- 
ſideration of their private affairs, and 
turned their whole attention upon the — 
lic ſafety. The whole body of free · bor. 
citizens, even the meaneſt, offer us their 
aſiſtanee. For where is the man, to whom 
theſe temples, the face of the city, the poſ- 
ſeſſon of liberty; in ſhort, this very light, 
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and this parent ſoil, are not both dear and 
delightful. | 

And here, eonſeript fathers, let me re- 
commend to your notice the zeal of thoſe 
freedmen, who, having by their merit ob- 
tained the privilege of citizens, eonſider 
this as their real country: whereas ſome 
born within the city, and born too of an 
illuſtrious race, treat it dot as a mother- 
ſoil, but as a hoſtile city. © But why do 1 
—_ of men, whom private intereſt, whom 

e good of the public, whom, in fine, the 
love of liberty, that deareſt of all human 
bleſſings, have rouzed to the defence of 
their country? There is nota ſlave in any 
tolerable condition of life, who does not 


look with horror on this daring attempt | 


of profligate citizens, who is not anxious 
for the preſervation of the ſtate; in fine, 
who does not contribute all in his power 
to promote the common ſafety. If any of 
you, therefore, are ſhocked by the report 
of Lentulus's — running up and down 
the ſtreets, and ſoliciting the needy and 
thoughtleſs to make ſome effort for his 
reſcue; the fact indeed is true, and the 
thing has been attempted : but not a man 
was found fo deſperate in his fortune, ſo 
abandoned in his inclinations, who did not 
prefer the ſhed in which he worked and 
earned his daily bread, his little hut and 

bed in which he ſlept, and the eaſy peace- 

ful courſe of life he enjoyed, to all the 
propoſals made by theſe enemies of the 
flate, For the greateſt part of thoſe who 
live in ſhops, or to ſpeak indeed more truly 

all of them, are of nothing ſo fond as peace: 

for their whole ſtock, their whole induſtry + 
and ſubſiſtence, depends 7 the peace 

and fulneſs of the city ; and if their gain 


would be interrupted by ſhutting up their 


ſhops, how much more would it be ſo, by 
burning them? Since then, conſcript fa- 
thers, the Roman people are not wanting 
id their zeal and duty towards you, it 1s 
your part not to be wanting to the Roman 


people. ; Bis, 
Lou have a conſul ſnatched from various 
ſnares and dangers, and the jaws of death, 
not for the preſervation of his own' life, - 
but for your ſecurity. All orders anitein 
opinion, inclination, zeal, courage, and a 
profeſſed concern to ſecure the common- 
wealth. Your common country, beſet with 
the brands and weapons of an impious con- 
ſpiracy, ſtretches out her ſuppliant hands 
to you for relief, recommends herſelf to 
your care, and beſeeches you to take un- 
* protection the lives of the eiti- 
u Zens, 
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| Zens, the citadel, the capitol, the altars of 
domeſtic worſhip, the everlaſting fire of 
Veſta, the ſhrines and temples of the gods, 
the walls of the city, and the houſe of 
the citizens. Conſider likewiſe, that you 


are this day to paſs judgment on your own ' 


lives, on thoſe of your wives and children, 
on the fortunes of all the citizens, on your 
houſes and properaes. You have a leader, 
ſuch as-you will not always have, watch- 
fol for you, regardleſs of himſelf. You 
have likewiſe, what was never known be- 
fore in a caſe of this kind, all orders, all 
ranks of men, the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, of one and the ſame mind. 
Reflect how this mighty empire, reared 
with ſo much toil, this liberty eſtabliſhed 
with ſo much bravery, and this profuſion 
of wealth improved and heightened by 
ſuch favour and kindneſs of the gods, were 
like in one night to have been for ever 
deſtroyed. You are this 3 provide, 

that the ſame thing not only never be 
attempted, but not ſo much as thought 
of again by any citizen. All this I have 
ſaid, not with a view to animate your zeal, 
in Which you almoſt ſurpaſs me; but that 
my voice, which ought to lead in what re- 
lates to the commonwealth, may not fall 
ſhort of my duty as conſul. 

But before I declare my ſentiments far- 
ther, conſcript fathers, ſuffer me to drop a 
word with regard to * J am ſenſible 
I have drawn upon myſelf as many enemies, 
as there are perſons concerned in the con- 
ſpitacy, whoſe number you ſee to be very 
great: but, I look upon them as a baſe, ab- 
ject, impotent, contemptible faction. But 
if, through the madneſs of any, it ſhall 
liſe again, ſo as to prevail againſt the ſe- 
nate and the republic; yet never, conſcript 
fathers, ſhall I repent of my preſent con- 
duct and counſels. For death, with which 

rhaps they will threaten-me, is prepared 

or all men ; but none ever acquired. that 
glory of life, which you have conferred 
upon me by your decrees.. For to others 
you - have- decreed ,thanks for ſerving the 
republic ſucceſsfully ; to me alone, for hav- 
ing ſaved it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by 
whoſe conduct and valour Hannibal was 
forced to abandon Italy, and return i 
Africa : let the other Afri be crow 
with the higheſt praiſe, who deſtroyed Car- 
thage and Numantia, two cities at irrecon- 


cilable enmity with Rome: for ever re- 


nowned- be L. Paulas, whoſe chariot was 
graced by the captivity of Perſes, a once 
powerful and Wuſtrious monarch; - uns 
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twice delivered Italy from invaſion, and 


ſon, and truſt that it will be 


Pl 


mortal honour be the lot of Marius, who 


the dread of ſervitude: above all others, 
let Pompey's name be renowned, whoſe 
reat actions and virtues know no other 


imits than thoſe that regulate the courſe 
of the. ſun. 


Vet, ſurel $i van by ian | 
heroes, ſome. place will be left for — 
praiſe ; unleſs it be thought a greater me- 
rit to open a way into new provinces, 
whence we may retire at pleaſure, than to 
take care that our conquerors may have 
a home to return to, In one circ 
indeed, the condition of a foreign victory 
15 better than that of a domeſtic one ; be- 
cauſe a foreign enemy, when -conquered, 
is either quite cruſhed and reduced to ſla- 
very, or, obtaining favourable terms, be- 
comes a friend: but when profligate ci- 
tizens once turn rebels, and are baffled in 
their plots, you can neither keep them 
quiet by force, nor oblige them by favours. 
I therefore ſee myſelf engaged in an eter- 
nal war with all traitorous citizens ; but 
am confident I ſhall eaſily a. it from me 
and mine, through your's and every worthy 
man's aſſiſtance, joined to the remem- 
brance of the mighty dangers we have 
eſcaped ; a remembrance that will not on- 
ly ſubſiſt among the people delivered from 

m, but which muſt for ever cleave to 
the minds and tongues of all nations. 
Nor, I truſt, will any force be found ſtrong 
enough, to overpower or weaken the pre- 
ſent union between you and the Roman 
knights, and this general confederacy of 
all Citizens. 

'herefore, conſeript fathers, inſtead of 
the command of armies 


and vinces, 
which I have declined; inſtead. of a" tri- 


umph, and other diſtinctions of honour, 


myſelf arch av with an impregnable 
wall. But ſhould the violence of the fac- 
—— and get the better E 

8 recommend to you Infant 
fon, d be Lace 


guard, 


ard, not only of his ſafety, but of his 
ignity, to have it remembered, that he is 
the ſon of one who, at the hazard of his 
own life, preſerved you all, Therefore, 
conſcript fathers, let me exhort you to 
with vigour and reſolution in an 
affair that regards your very being, and 
that of the people of Rome; your wives 
and children; your religion, and proper- 
ties ; your altars, and temples; the houſes, 
and dwellings of this city; your empire; 
your liberty; the ſafety of Italy; and the 
whole ſyſtem of the commonwealth. For 
you have a conſul, who will not only obey 
our decrees without heſitation, but while 
e lives, will ſapport and execute in per- 
ſon whatever you ſhall order. 


e 


v Whitwerth's Cicero, the whole of my time on the ſtudy of elo- 
19 „ 
8 1 nearly allied to other, and have, as 
5 59. Oration for the Poet Arebias. it eee union. F 
r- THE ARGUMENT. But leſt it ſhould appear ſtrange, chat.“ 
- r in a legal proceeding, and a public cauſe, 
u A. Licinius Archias was a native of An- before an excellent , the moſt im- 
— tioch, and a very celebrated poet. partial judges, and fo erowded an aſſem- 
y He came to Rome when Cicero was bly, I lay e the uſual ſtile of trials; and 
the: about five years old, and was courted introduce one very different from that of 
ve by men of the greateſt eminence in the bar; I muſt beg to be indulged in this 
— it. on account of his learning, genius, liberty, which, I hope, will not be diſagree- 
pu and politeneſs. Among others, Lu- able to you, and which ſeems indeed to 
— cullus was very fond of him, took him be due to the defendant : that whilſt I am 
— into his family, aad gave him the pleading for an excellent poet, and a man 
a liberty of opening a ſchool in it, to of great erudition, before ſo learned an 
8 which many of the young nobility audience, ſuch: diſtinguiſhed patrons of the 
o and gentry of Rome were ſent for liberal arts, and ſo eminent a prætor, you . 
p their education. In the conſulſhip would allow me to enlarge with ſome 
10 of M. Pupius Piſo and M. Valerius freedom on learning and ſtudies; 
55 Meſſala, one Gracchus, a erſon of and to employ an almoſt unprecedented 
oe obſcure birth, accuſed ' Archias upon language for one, who, by reaſon of a ſtu- 
11. | the law, by which thoſe who were dious and unaQtive life, has been little con- 
＋ made free of any of the confederated verſant in dangers and public trials. If 
25 cities, and at the time of paſſing the this, my lords, is granted me, I ſhall not 
a law dwelt in Italy, were obliged to only prove that A. Licinius ought not. 
py claim their vilege before the præ- as 4 is a citizen, to be depriyed of his 
* tor within fixty days. Cicero, in his privileges, but that, if he were not, he 
* | + oration, endeavours to prove, that ht to be admitted, by 12 pony 
| Jer- Archias was a Roman citizen in the Arc 
yl for ſenſe of that law; but dwells chief 
. on the praiſes of ry in central, | 
te; and the talents and genius of the de- 
; Ph fendant, which he diſplays with great 
„ beauty, elegance, and ſpirit. The his 
2 __ oration was made in the forty · ſiæth 
* Tear of Cicero's age, and the fix hun- 
= Ared and ninety-ſe of Rome. 
ter of IF, my lotds, I have any abilities, and 
— I am ſenſible they are but fall; if 
— ſpeaking often, 1 red any mer 
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as a ſpeaker; if I have derived any know- 
ledge. from the ſtudy of the liberal arts, 
which have ever been my delight, A. Lici- 
nius may joftly claim the fruit of all. For 
looking back upon 2 ſcenes, and calling 
to remembrance the earlieſt part of 
life, I find it was he who promos me be 
to engage in a courſe of ſtudy, and direct. 
ed me in it. If my tongue, then formed 
and animated by him, has ever been the 
means of ſaving any, I am certainly 

by all the ties of gratitude to employ it in 
the defence of him, who has taught it to 
aſſiſt and defend others. And though his 
genius and courſe of ſtudy are very differ- 
ent from mine, let no one be ſurpriſed at 
what I adyance: for I have not beſtowed 
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expectations were exceeded, and their ad- 

miration of him greatly increaſed, Italy 

was, at that time, full of the arts and 

ſciences of Greece, which were then cul- 

tivated with more care among the Latins 

than, now they are, and were not even 

neglected at Rome, the public tranquillity 

being favourable to them. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Tarentum, Rhegium and 

Naples, made him ſree of their reſpective 
cities, and conferred other honours upon 

him; and all thoſe who had any taſte, 
reckoned him worthy of their acquaintance 
and friendſhip. Being thus known by 

fame to thoſe who were ftrangers to his 
perſon, he came to Rome in the conſulſhip 
of Marius and Catulus ; the firſt of whom 
had, by his glorious deeds, furniſhed out 
a noble ſubje& for a poet; and the other, 
befides his memorable actions, was both a 
judge and a lover of poetry. Though he 
had not yet reached his ſeventeenth year, 
yet no ſooner was he arrived than the Lu- 
culli took bim into their family; which, 
as it was the firſt that received him in his 
youth, ſo it afforded him freedom of ac- 
ceſs even in old age; nor was this owing 
to his great genius and learning alone, 
but likewiſe to his amiable temper and 
virtuous diſpoſition. At that time too, 
Q. Metellus Numidicus, and his ſon Pius, 
were delighted with his converſation; M. 
AEmilius was one of his hearers ; Q. Ca- 
tulus, both the elder and younger, ho- 
noured him with their intimacy; L. Craſ- 
fas courted him; and being united by the 
8 familiarity to the Luculli, Dru- 
ſus, the Octavii, Cato, and the whole Hor- 
tenſian family; it was no ſmall honour to 
him to receive marks of the higheſt re- 
gard, not only from thoſe who were really 
deſirous of hearing him, and of being in- 
ſtructed by him, 
affected to be ſo. 
A confiderable time after, he went with 
J.. Lucullus into Sicily, and leaving that 
province. in company with the ſame Lu- 
cullus, came to Heraclea, which being 
joined with Rome by the cloſeſt bonds of 
alliance, he eo of being made 
free of it; and obtained his requeſt, both 
on account of his own merit, and the in- 
tereſt and authority of Lucullus. Stran- 
gers were admitted” to the freedom of 
; , according to the law bf Silvanus 
and Carbo, upon the following conditions: 


1 Yo were enrolled by free cities; if t 
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had promiſed concerning him, even theſe fd; and if they declared their enrolment be- 
fore the præter within the ſpace of fixty days 


t even from thoſe who 


Agrecable to this law, Archias, who had 
relided at Rome for many years, made his 
declaration before the prætor Q. Metellus, 
who was his intimate friend. If the right 
of citizenſhip and the law is all I have to 
rove, I have done; the cauſe is ended, 
or which of theſe things, Gracchus, can 
you deny? Will you ſay that he was not 
made a citizen of Heraclea at that time ? 
Why, here is Lucullus, a man of the great- 
eſt credit, honour, and integrity, who af- 
firms it; and that not as a thing he be- 
lieves, but as what he knows ; not as what 
he heard of, but as what he ſaw ; not as 
what he was preſent at, but as what he 
tranſacted. ere are likewiſe deputies 
from Heraclea, who affirm the ſame ; men 
of the greateſt quality, come hither on pur- 
ſe to give public teſtimony in this cauſe. 
Bur here you'll defire to ſee the rn re- 
iſter of Heraclea, which we all know was 
rnt in the Italian war, together with the 
office wherein it was kept. Now, is it not 
ridiculous to ſay nothing to the evidences 
which we have, and to deſire thoſe which 
we cannot have; to be filent as to the 
teſtimony of men, and to demand the 
teſtimony of regiſters ; to pay no regard 
to what is. affirmed by a perſon of great 
dignity, nor to the oath and integrity of a 
free city of the ftriteſt honour, evigences 
which are incapable of being corrupted, 
and to require thoſe of regiſters which you 
allow to be frequently vuiated: But he 
did not reſide at Rome: what he, who for 
ſo many years before Silvanus's law made 
Rome the ſeat of all his hopes and for- 
tune. But he did not declare; fo far i 
this from being true, that his declaration 
is to be ſeen in that regiſter, which, by that 
very act, and its heing in the cuſtody of 
the college of prætors, is the only authen- 
tic one. "a" a 
For the negligence of Appius, the cor- 
ruption of Gabinius before his condem- 
nation, and bis diſgrace after, kaving de- 
ſtroyed the credit of, public records 3 Me. 
tellus, a man of the greateſt honour and 
modeſty, was ſo very exact, that he came 
before Lentulus the prætor and the other 
judges, and declared that he was unealy 
At the erazure of a ſingle name. The 
name of A. Licinius thereſore is ſtill to be 
ſeen; and as this is the caſe, why ſhould 
you doubt of his being a citizen of Rome, 
eſpecially as he was enrolled likewiſe in 
other free cities? For 2 
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towed the freedom of its cities, without 
the recommendation of merit, upon per- 
ſons of little conſideration, and thoſe who 
had either no employment at all, or very 
mean ones, is it to be imagincd that the 
inhabitants of Rhegium, Locris, Naples, 
or Tarentum, would deny to a man fo 
highly celebrated for his genius, what 
they conferred even upon comedians ? 
When others, not only after Silanus's 
law, but even after the Papian law, ſhall 
have found means to creep into the regi- 
ſters of the municipal cities, ſhall he 

rejected, who, becauſe he was always de- 
firous of paſſing for an Heraclean, never 
availed himſelf of his being enrolled in 
other cities? But you deſire to ſee the en- 
rolment of our eſtate; as if it were not 
well known, that under the laſt cenſorſhip 
the defendant was with the army com- 
manded by that renowned general L. Lu- 
cu'lus; that under the cenſorſhip imme- 
diately preceding, he was with the ſame 
Lucullus then quæſtor in Afia ; and that, 
when Julius and Craſſus were cenſors, there 


was no enrolment made? But, à8 an en- 


rolment in the cenſors books does not con · 
firm the right of citizenſhip, and only 
ſhews that the perſon enrolled aſſumed the 
character of a citizen, I muſt tell you that 
Archias made a will according to our laws, 
ſucceeded to the eſtates of Roman citizens, 
and was recommended to the treaſury by 
L. Lucullus, both when prztor and con- 
ful, Fo one who — _ wy — 
at the very time when you al that, 
his own confeſſion, he had no — to the 
freedom of Rome. LI in 
Find out whatever ments you can, 
Archias will never be convicted for his 
own conduct, nor that of his friends. But 
you'll no doubt aſk the reaſon, Gracchus, 
of my being ſo highly delighted with this 
man ? Why, it is becauſe he furniſhes me 
with what relieves my mind, and-charms 
my ears, after the fatigue and noiſe of the 
forum. Do you imagine that I could poſ- 
fibly plead every day on ſuch a variety 
of ſubjecta, if my mind was not cultivated 
with Zens z or that it could bear being 
iiretched to ſuch a degree, if it were not 
ſometimes unbent by the amuſements of 
learning. I am fond of theſe ſtudies, I 
own: let thoſe be aſhamed who have bu- 
ried themſelves in learning ſo as to be of 
no uſe to ſociety, nor able to uce an 
thing to public view z but why ſhould 
be alhamed, who for ſo many years, my 
lords, have never been prevented by in- 
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dolence, ſeduced by pleaſure, nor diverted 
by ſleep, from doing good offices to others ? 
Who then can cenſure me, or in juſtice be 
angry with me, if thoſe hours which others 
employ in buſineſs, in pleaſures, in cele- 
brating publie ſolemnities, in refreſhing © 
the body and unbending the mind; if the 
time which is ſpent by ſome in midnight 
banquetings, in diverſions, and in gaming, 
1 employ in reviewing theſe ſtudies ?' And 
this application is the more excuſable, as 
I derive no ſmall advantages from it in 
my profeſſion, in which, whatever abilities 
I — they have always been employed 
when the dangers of my friends called for 
their aſſiſtance. If they ſhould appear to 
any to be but ſmall, there are ſtill other 
advantages of a much higher natuce, and 
I am very ſenſible whence Iderive'them, 
For had I not been convinced from m 
youth, by much inſtruftion and much ſtudy, 
that nothing is greatly deſirable in life but 
glory and virtue, and that, in the purſuit 
of theſe, all bodily tortures, and the perils 
of death and exile, are to be {lighted and 
deſpiſed, never ſhould I have expoſed my- 
ſelf to ſo many and ſo great conflicts for 
reſervation, nor to the daily rage 
and violence of the moſt worthleſs of men. 
But on this head books are full, the voice 
of the wiſe is full, antiquity is full; all 
which, were it not for the lamp of learn- 
ing, would be involved in thick obſcurity. 
How many pictures of the braveſt of men 
have the Gitek and Latin writers left us, 
not only to contemplate, but likewiſe: to 
imitate? Theſe illuftrious models I always 
ſet before me in the government of the 
ſtate, and formed my conduct by contem- 
plating their virtues. | 
But were thoſe great men, it will he 
aſked, who are celebrated in hiſtory, diſtin- 
guiſhed for that kind of learning, which 
you extol ſo highly? It were difficult, in- 
deed, to prove this of them all; but what 
I ſhall anſwer is, however, very certain. 
I own, then, that there have been many 
men of excellent diſpoſitions and diſtin- 
uiſhed virtue, who, without learning, and 
y the almoſt divine force of nature herſelf, 
have been wiſe and moderate; nay, far- 
ther, that nature without learning is of 
reater efficacy towards the attainment of 
glory and virtue, than learning without 
nature; but then, I atfirm, that when to 
an excellent natural diſpoſition the em- 
belliſhments of learning are added, there 
reſults from this union ſomething great 
and extraordinary. Such was that divine 
Uu 3 . man, 
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man Africanus, whom our fathers ſaw ; 
| ſuch were C. Lælius and L. Furius, per- 
ſons of the greateſt temperance and mo- 
deration; ſuch was old Cato, a man of 
great bravery, and, for the times, of great 
earning ; who, ſurely, would never have 
applied to the ſtudy of learning, had they 
thought it of no ſervic2 towards the ac- 
quifition and improvement of virtue. But 
were pleaſure only to be derived from 
learning, without the advantages we have 
mentioned, you muſt ſtill, I imagine, al- 
low it to be a very liberal and polite amuſe- 
ment. For other ſtudies are not ſuited to 
every time, to every age, and to every 
place; but theſe give ſtrength in youth, 
and joy in old age: adorn proſperity, and 
are the ſupport and conſolation of adver- 
fity ; at home they are delightful, and 
abroad they are eaſy; at night they are 
company to us; when we travel they at- 
tend us; and, in our rural retirements 
they do not ſorſake us. Though we 
ourſelves were incapable of them, and 
no reliſh for ir charms, ſtill we 
ould admire them when we ſee them in 
others, | 5 
Was there any of us ſo void of taſte, 
and of ſo unſeeling a temper, as not to be 
affected lately with the death of Roſcius ? 
For though he died in an advanced age, 
t ſuch was the excellence and ;nimitable 
eauty of his art, that we thought him 
worthy of living for ever. Was he then 
ſo great a favourite with us all on account 
of the graceful motions of his body; and 
ſhall. we be inſenſible to the ſurpriſin 
energy of the mind, and the ſprightly ſal- 
hes of genius? How often have I ſeen this 
Archias, my lords, (for I will preſume on 
your goodneſs, as you are pleaſed to fa- 
vour me with ſo much attention in this 
unuſual manner of pleading) how often, I 
ſay, have I ſeen him, without uſing his 
and without any labour or ſtud — ap 
great number of excellent verſes on oc- 
caſional ſubjects? How often, when a ſub- 
ject was reſumed, have I heard him give 
it a different turg of thought and expreſ- 
fion, whilſt thoſe compoſitions which he 
finiſhed with care and exaQneſs were as 
highly approved as the moſt celebrated 
writers of antiquity. And ' ſhall not I 
love this man? Shall I not admire him ? 
Shall I not defend him to the utmoſt of 
my power? For men of the eſt emi- 
nence and learning have taught us, that 
other branches of ſcience IR educa- 
tion, art, and precept ; but that a poet is 
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formed by the plaſtic hand of nature her- 
ſelf, is quickened by the native fire of 
genius, and animated as it were by a kind 
of divine enthuſiaſm, It is with juſtice, 
therefore, that our Ennius beſtows upon 
poets the epithet of wenerable, becauſe they 
ſeem to have ſome peculiar gifts of the 
gods to recommend them to us. Let the 
name of poet then, which the moſt bar- 
barous nations have never prophaned, be 
revered by you, my lords, who are ſo great 
admirers of polite learning. Rocks and 
deſarts che ſounds; ſavage beaſts are 
often ſoothed by muſic, and liſten to its 
charms ; and ſhall we, with all the advan- 
tages of the beſt education, be unaffected 
with the voice of poetry ? The Calopho- 
nians give out that Homer is their country- 
man, the Chians declare that he is theirs, 
the Salaminians lay claim to him, the peo- 
le of Smyrna afticm that 2 ave him 
th, and have accordingly dedicated a 
temple to him in their city: beſides theſe, 
many other nations contend warmly for this 


Do they then lay claim to a ſtranger 
even after his death, on account of his 
being a poet; and ſhall we reje& this liv- 
ing poet, who is 2 Roman both by inclina- 
tion and the laws of Rome; eſpecially as 
he has employed the utmoſt efforts of his 
genius to celebrate the glory and grandeur 
of the Roman le? For, in his youth, 
he ſung the triumphs of C. Marius over 
the Cimbri, and even pleaſed that great 
general, who had but little reliſh for the 
charms of poetry, Nor is there any per- 
ſon ſo great an enemy to the Mules, as 
not readily to allow the poet to blazon his 
fame, and. conſecrate his actions to im- 
mortality, Themiſtocles, that celebrated 
Athenian, upon being aſked what muſic, 
or whoſe voice was molt agreeable to him, 
is reported to have anſwered, bat man's 
cb could beſt celebrate his wirtues. The 
ſame Marius too had a very high regard 
for L. Plotius, whoſe genius, he thought, 
was capable of doing juſtice to his actions. 
But Archias has deſcribed the whole 
a9 yr ine roger of ſuch danger 

importance, very memora 
for the you variety of its events — 
ſea and land. Nor does his poem 
honour only on L. Lueullus, that 
brave and renowned man, but li 
_ _ — pay ev name. For, 
under Lucullus, the Roman N 
trated into Pontus, — 
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of its monarchs; under him, the Romans, 
with no very conſiderable force, routed 
the numberleſs troops of the Armenians ; 
under his conduct too, Rome has the glory 
of delivering Cyzicum, the city 7 our 
faithful allies, from the rage of a monarch, 
and reſcuing it from the devouring jaws 
of a mighty war. The praiſes of our fleet 
ſhall ever be recorded and celebrated, for 
the wonders performed at Tenedos, where 
the enemy's ſhips were ſunk, and their 
commanders ſlain : ſuch are our trophies, 
ſuch our monuments, ſuch our triumphs. 
Thoſe, therefore, whoſe genius deſcribes 
theſe exploits, celebrate likewiſe the praiſes 
of the Roman name, Our Ennius was 
greatly beloved by the elder Africanus, 
and accordingly he is thought to have a 
marble ſtatue amongſt the monaments of 
the Scipio's. But thoſe praiſes are not 
appropriated to the immediate ſubjects of 
them ; the whole Roman people have a 
ſhare in them, Cato, the anceſtor of the 
judge here preſent, is highly celebrated 
for his virtues, .and from this the Romans 
themſelves derive great honour: in a 
word, the Maximi, the Marcelli, the Ful- 
vii, cannot be praiſed without praiſing 
every Roman, | 
Did our anceſtors then confer the free- 
dom of Rome on him who ſung the praiſes 
of her heroes, on a native of Roadie; and 
ſhall we thruſt this Heraclean out of Rome, 
who has been courted by many cities, and 
whom our laws have made a Roman? For 
if any one imagines that leſs glory is de- 
rived from the Greek, than from the Latin 
t, he is greatly miſtaken ; the Greek 
anguage is underſtood in almoſt every na- 
tion, whereas the Latin is confined to La- 
tin territories, territories extremely nar- 


row. If our exploits, therefore, have reach- 


ed the utmoſt limits of the earth, we ought 
to be deſirous that our glory and fame 
on extend as 2 our 3 as 
eſe operate powerfully on ople 
whoſe actions are * er ſo 1 
who mow their lives for the ſake of 
ey are the grand motives to toils 
anddangers. How many perſons is Alex- 
ander the Great reported to have carried 


yet, when he ſtood by the tomb of Achilles 
at Sigzum, « Happy youth,” he cried, 
* who could find a Homer to blazon thy 
fame!” And what he faid was true; for 
had it not been for the Tliad, his aſhes and 


fame had been buried in the ſame tomb. 


Did not Pompey the Great, whoſe virtues 


And 


were equal to his fortune, confer the free- 


dom of Rome, in the preſence of a mili- 
tary aſſembly, upon Theophanes of Mity- 
lene, who ſung his triumphs ? Aud theſe 
Romans of ours, men brave indeed, but un- 
poliſhed and mere ſoldiers, moved with the 
charms of glory, gave ſhouts of applauſe, 
as if they had ſhared in the honour of 
their leader. Is it to be ſuppoſed then, 
that Archias, if our laws had not e 
him a citizen of Rome, could not have 
obtained his freedom from ſome general? 
Would Sylla, who conferred the rights of 
citizenſhip on Gauls and Spaniards, have 
refuſed the ſuit of Archias ? That Sylla, 
whom we ſaw in an aſſembly, when a bad 
poet, of, obſcure” birth, preſented him a 
petition upon the merit of having written 
an epigram in his praiſe of unequal hob- 
bling verſes, order him to be inſtantly re- 
— out of an eſtate he was ſelling at 
the time, on condition he ſhould write no 
more verſes. Would he, who even thought 
the induſtry of a bad poet worthy of ſome 
reward, not have been fond of the ge- 
nius, the ſpirit, and eloquence of Archias ? 
Could our poet, neither by his own in- 
tereſt, nor that of the Luculli, have ob- 
tained from his intimate friend Q. Metel- 
las Pius the freedom of Rome, which he 
beſtowed ſo frequently * others ? Eſpe- 
cially as Metellus was fo very deſirous of 
having his actions celebrated, that he was 


even ſomewhat pleaſed with the dull and 


— verſes of the poets born 
8. 5 

Nor ought we to, diſſemble this truth, 
which cannot be concealed; but declare it 
openly : we are all influenced by the love 
jp.” and the greateſt minds have the 
greateſt paſſion for glory. The philoſo- 
phers themſelves prefix their names to 
thoſe books which they write upon. the 
contempt of glory; by which they ſhew 
that they are defirous of praiſe fame, 


at Cor- 


while they affect to deſpiſe them. Deci- 


mus Brutus, that great commander and ex- 


cellent man, adorned the monuments of 


his family, and the gates of his temples, 
with the verſes of his intimate friend At- 
tius: and Falvius, who made war with the 
Etolians attended by Ennius, did not ſe ru- 
ple to conſecrate the ſpoils of Mars to the 
fluſes, In that city, therefore, where ge- 
nerals, with their arms almoſt io their 
hands, have reverenced the ſhrines of the 
muſes and the name of poets, ſurely ma- 
itrates in their robes, and in times of 

| , ought not to be averſe to honour- 
vu | ing 
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ing the ohe, or proteRing the other. And 
to engage you the more readily to this, 
my lords, I will lay open the very ſenti- 
ments of my heart before you, and freely 
confeſs my paſſion for glory, which, though 
too keen, perhaps, is however virtuous. For 


what I did in conjunction with you during 


my conſulſhip, for the ſafety of this city 
and empire, for the lives of my fellow- 
citizens, and for the intereſts of the late, 
Archias intends to celebrate in verſe, and 
has actually begun his poem. Upon read- 
. Ing what he has wrore, it appeared to me 
ſo ſublime, and gave me fo much pleaſure, 
that I encouraged him to go on with it. 
For virtue defires no other reward for her 
toils and dangers, but praiſe and glory: 
take but this away, my lords, and what is 
there left in this ſhort, this ſcanty career 
of human life, that can tempt us to en- 
gage in ſo many and fo great labours ? 
Surely, if the miad had no thought of fu. 
turity, if ſhe confined all her views within 
thoſe limits which bound our preſent exiſt- 
ence, ſhe would neither waſte her ſtrength 
in ſo great toils, nor haraſs herſelf with 
ſo many cares and watchings, nor ſtrug- 
gle ſo often for life itſelf: but there is a 
© Certain principle in the breaſt of every 
good man, which both day and night 
quickens him to the purſuit of glory, .and 
r him in mind that his fame is not to 
e meafured by the extent of his preſent 
life, but that it runs parallel with 
of poſterity. A 
Can we, who are engaged in the affairs 
of the ſtate, and in ſo many toils and dan- 
gers, think ſo meanly as to imagine that, 
after a life of uninterrupted care and trou · 
ble, nothing ſhall remain of us after death ? 
If many of the greateſt men have been 
careful to leave their ſtatues and pictures, 
' theſe repreſentations not of their minds 
but of their bodies; ought not we to be 
much more deſirous of leaving the por. 
os of our enterprizes and virtues drawn 
and finiſhed by the moſt eminent artiſt; ? 
., As for me, I have always imagined, whilſt 
1 was engaged in doing whatever I have 
done, that I was ſpreading my actionz 
pver the whole earth, and that they would 
be held in eternal remembrance. But 
whether 1 ſhall loſe my conſciouſneſs of 
this at death, or whether, as the wiſeſt 
men have thopght, I ſhall retain it after, 
at preſent the thoyght delights me, and my 
mind is filled wit 
nat then deprive us, 


e line 


lords, of a man, 


nn, manner, engage | 


* 


pleafmg hopes. Do 
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ing behaviour, and the affections of his 
friends, ſo ftrongly recommended ; the 
greatneſs of whoſe genius may be eſtimat- 
ed from this, that he is cok by the moſt 
eminent men of Rome; and whoſe plea is 
fuch, that it has the law in its favour, the 
authority of a municipal town, the telli- 
mony of Lacullus, and the regiſter of Me- 
tellus. This being the caſe, we beg of 
u, my lords, ſince in matters of ſuch 
importance, not only the intercefſion of 
men but of gods is neceſſary, that the 
man, who has always celebrated your vir- 
tues, thoſe of your generals, and the vido- 
ries of the Roman people; who declares 
that he will raiſe eternal monuments to 
your praiſe and mine for our conduct in 
our late domeſtic dangers; and who is of 
the number of thoſe that have ever been 
accountcd and pronounced divine, may be 
ſo protected by Jus as to have greater 
reaſon to applaud your generoſity, thin to 
complain of your rigour. What 1 have 
ſaid, my lords, concerning this cauſe, with 
my uſual brevity and fimplicity, is, I am 
confident, approved by all: what I have 
advanced upon poetry in general, and the 
genius of the defendant, contrary to the 
uſage of the forum and the bar, will, [ 
hope, be taken in good part by you ; by 
him who preſides upon the bench, I am 
convinced it will. ' 
\  Whitworth's Cicero. 


410. Or alien fir T. Annius Milo. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This beautiful oration was made in the 
55h year of Cicero's age, upon the 
ollowing occaſion. In the ycar of 
Rome 701, T. Annius Milo, Q. Me- 
tellus Scipio, and P. Plautios p- 
ſæus, ſtood candidates for the conſe. 
ſhip; and, according to Plutarch, 
uſhed on their ſeveral intereſts with 
uch open violence and bribery, as if 
it had been to be carried only by 
money or. arms, P. Clodius, Milo's 
Profeſſed enemy, ſtood at the ſame 
time for the pretorſhip, and uſed all 
his intereſt to diſappoint Milo, by 
whoſe obtaining the conſulſhip he was 
ſure to be controuled in the exerciſe 
of his magiſtracy. The ſenate and 
the better ſort were generally in 
Milo's intereſt; and Cicero, in par- 
ticular, ſerved him with diſtinguiſhed 
zeal: three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent againſt him, the other ſeven * 


7 


laws, prepa 
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his faſt friends; above all M. Cœlius, 
who, out of regard to Cicero, was 
very active in his ſervice. But whilſt 
matters were proceeding in a very 
favourable train for him, and 2 
ſeemed wanting to crown his ſucceſs, 
but to bring on the election, which 
his adverſaries, for that reaſon, en- 
deavoured to keep back ; all his hopes 


and fortunes were blaſted at once by 
an unhappy rencounter with Clodius, 


in which Clodius was killed by his 
ſervants, and by his command. His 
body was left in the Appian road, 


where it fell, but was taken up ſoon 


after by Tedius, a ſenator, who hap- 

ned to come by, and brought to 

ome; where it was expoſed, all co- 
vered with blood and wounds, to the 
view of the populace, who flocked 
about in crowds to lament the miſe- 
rable fate of their leader. The next 
day, Sextus Clodius, a kinſman of the 
deceaſed, and one of his chief incen- 
diaries, together with the three tri- 
bunes, Mi.o's enemies, employed all 
the arts of party and faction to in- 
flame the mob, which they did to 
ſuch a height of fury, that, ſnatching 
up the body, they ran away with it 
into the ſenate-houſe, and tearing up 
the benches, tables, and every thing 
combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral pile 
upon the ſpot; and, Garter with the 
body, burnt the houſe itſelf, with a 
baſilica or public hall adjoining. Se- 
veral other outrages were committed, 
ſo that the ſenate were obliged to paſs 
a decree, that the inter-rex, affi/ied 5 
the tribunes and Pompq, 121 tale 
care that the republic received -no de- 
triment ; and that Pompey, in parti- 


cular, d raiſe a body of troops for 
the 2 ſecurity, hich bo. 4 


ſently drew together from all of 
y 141 Parts 


Italy. Amidſt this confuſion, the ru · 
mour of a dictator being induftriouſly 


. ſpread, andalarming the ſenate, they 


reſolyed preſently to create Pompey 
the ſingle conſul, whoſe election was 
accordingly declared by the inter-rex, 


after an inter-regnum of near two 

months. Pompey applied himſelf 

immediately to ue the public diſ- 
u 


ſhed ſeveral new 
by him for that pur- 
e; one of them was, to appoint a 
ial commiſſion to enquire into 


Clodius's death, &c. and to appoint 


orders, and 


an extraordinary judge, of conſular 
rank, to preſide in it. He attended 
Milo's trial himfelf with a ſtrong 
guard, to preſerve peace. The ac- 
cuſers were young Appius, the nephew 
of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Va- 
lerius. Cicero was the only advocate 
on Milo's fide ; but as ſoon as he roſe 
up to ſpeak, he was received with ſo 
_ rude a clamour by the Cledians, that 
he vas much diſcompoſed and daunted 
at his firſt ſetting out: he recovered 
ſpirit enough, however, to go through 
his ſpeech, which, was taken down in 
writing, and publiſhed as it was de- 
livered; though the copy of it now 
extant, is ſuppoſed to have been re. 
touched, and corrected by him after- 
wards, for a preſent to Milo, who was 
condemned, and went into exile zt 
Marſeilles, a few days after his con- 
demnation, n ä ' 


THOUGH I am apprehenſive, my 
lords, it may ſeem a reflection on a per- 
ſon's character to diſcover any ſigns of 
fear, when he is entering on the defence 
of ſo brave a man, and particularly un- 
becoming in me, that * ir T. Annius 
Milo himſelf is more concerned for the 
ſafety of the ſtate than his own, I ſhould 
not be able to maintain an equal greatneſs 
of mind in pleading his cauſe; yet I muſt 
own, the unuſual manner in which this 
new kind of trial is conducted, ſtrikes me 
with a kind of terror, while 1 am looking 
around me, in vain, for the ancient uſages 
of the forum, and the forms that have been 
hitherto obſerved in our courts of judica- 
ture. Your bench is not ſurrounded with 
the uſual circle; nor is the crowd ſuch as 
uſed to throng us. For thoſe guards you 
ſee planted before all the temples, however 
intended to prevent all violence, yet firike 
the orator with terror; ſo that even in the 
forum and during a trial, though attended 
with an uſeful and neceſſary guard, I can- 
not help being under ſome apprehenſions, 
at the ſame time I am ſenſible they are 
without foundation. Indeed, if I imagined 
it was ſtationed there in oppoſition to 
Milo, I ſhould give way, my lords, to the 
times; and conclude. there was no room 
for an orator in the midſt of ſuch an armed 
force, But the prudence of Pompey, a 
man of ſuch dillinguiſhed wiſdom and 
Equity, both chears and relieves me; whoſe 
juſtice will never ſuffer him to leave a 


perſon expoſed to the rage of the ſoldiery, 


hom 


whom he has delivered up to a legal trial ; 
nor his wiſdom, to give the ſanction of 
Public authority to the outrages of a fu- 
rious mob. Wherefore thoſe arms, thoſe 
centurions and cohorts, are ſo far from 
threatening me with danger, that they 
aſſure me of protection; they not only 
baniſh my fears, but inſpire me with cou- 
.rage; and promiſe that I ſhall be heard 
not merely with fatety, but with filence 
and attention. As to the reſt of the aſſem- 
: bly, thoſe, at leaft, that are Roman citi- 
gens, they are all on our fide; nor is there 
a ſingle perſon of all that multitude of 
ſpectators, whom you fee on all ſides of 
us, as far as any part of the forum can be 
diſtinguiſhed, waiting the event of the 
trial, who, while he favours Milo, does 
not think his own fate, that of his poſte- 
rity, his country, and his property, like- 
wiſe at ſtake. - 

There js indeed one fet of men our in- 
veterate enemies; they are thoſe whom 
the madneſs of P, Clodius has trained up, 

and ſupported by plunder, firing of houſes, 
and every ſpecies of public miſchief ; who 
were ſpirited up by the ſpeeches of yeſter- 
day, to dictate to you what ſentence you 
mould paſs. If theſe ſhould chance to 
. raiſe any clamour, it will only make you 
cautious how you with a citizen who 
always deſpiſed that crew, and their loudeſt 
threatenings, where * par ſafety was con- 
cerned. Ad with ſpirit then, my lords, 
and if you ever entertained any fears, diſ- 
miſs them all. For if ever you had it in 
your power todetermine in favour of brave 
and worthy men, or of deſerving citizens; 
in a word, if ever any occaſion was preſent- 
ed to a number of perſons ſelected from 
the moſt illuſtrious orders, of declaring, 
by their actions and their votes, that re- 
ſor the brave and virtuous, which 

had often expreſſed by their looks and 
words; now is the time for you to exert 
this power in determining whether we, 
who have ever been devoted to your au- 
.thority, ſhall ſpend the remaincer of our 
Aays in grief. and miſery, or after having 
been ſo — inſulted by the moſt aban- 
doned citizens, ſhall at Jaſt through your 
means, by your fidelity, virtue and vithe, 
recover our wonted life and vigour, For 
what, my lords, can be mentioned or con- 
ceived more. grievous to us both; what 
more vexatious or trying, than that we 
who entered into the ſervice of our coun- 
try from the hopes of the . honours, 
cannot even be free from the apprehen- 
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fend our lives againſt 


fions of the ſevereſt puniſhments ? For 
own part, I always took it for granted, 
that the other ſtorms and tempeſts which 
are uſually raiſed in popular tumults would 
beat upon Milo, becauſe he has conſtantly 
approved himſelf the friend of good men 
in oppoſition to the bad; but in a public 
trial, where the moſt illuſtrious perſons of 
all the orders of the ſtate were to fit as 
judge}, I never imagined that Milo's ene- 
mies could have entertained the leaſt ho 
not only of deſtroying his ſafety, while 
ſuch perſons were upon the brick the even 
of giving the leaſt ſtain to his honour. In 
this cauſe, my lords, I ſhall take no ad- 
vantage of Annius's tribuneſhip, nor of his 
important ſervices to the ſtate during the 
whole of his life, in order to make out 


his defence, unleſs you ſhall ſee that Clo- 


dius himſelf actually lay in wait for him; 
nor ſhall 1 intreat you to grant a pardon 
for one raſh action, in conſideration of the 
many glorious things he has performed for 
his country ; nor require, that if Clodius's 
death prove a bleſſing to you, you ſhould 
aſcribe it rather to Milo's virtue, than the 
fortune of Rome: but if it ſhould appear 
clearer than the day, that Clodius did really 
he in wait, then I muſt beſeech and ad- 
jure you, my lords, that if we have loſt 
every thing elſe, we may at leaſt be al- 
lowed, without fear of puniſhment, to de- 
e inſolent attacks 
of our enemies. 3 
But before I enter upon that which is 
the proper ſubject of our preſent enquiry, 
it will be neceſſary to confute thoſe notions 
which have been often advanced by our 
enemies in the ſenate, often by a ſet of 
worthleſs fellows, and even lately by our 
accuſers before an aſſembly, that having 
thus removed all ground of miſtake, you 
may have, a clearer view of 'the matter 
that is to come before you. They ſay, 
that a man who confeſſes he has killed 
another, ought not to be ſuffered to live. 
But where, pray, do theſe ſtupid people 
uſe this argument? Why truly, in 
very city, where the firſt perſon that was 
ever tried for a capital crime was the brave 
M. Horatius; who before the ſtate was in 
poſſeſſion of its liberty, was acquitted b 
the comitia of the Roman people, thoug 
he confeſſed he had killed his fiſter with 
his own hand. Can any one be ſo igno- 
rant as not to know, that in caſes of blood- 
ſhed the fact is either abſolutely denied, 
or maintained to be juſt and lawful 


Were 
it not ſo, P. Africanus muſt be retkonc 
. g ou 
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out of his ſenſes, who, when he was aſked 
in a ſeditious manner by the tribune Carbo 
before all the people, what he thought of 
Gracchus's death? ſaid, that he deſerved 
to die. Nor can Ahala Servilius, P. Naſi- 
ca, L. Opimius, C. Marius, or the ſenate 
itſelf, during my conſulate, be acquitted 
of the moſt enormous guilt, if it be a 
crime to put wicked citizens to death. It 
is not without reaſon therefore, my lords, 
that tearned men have informed us, though 
in a fabulous' manner, how that, when a 
difference aroſe in regard to the man who 
had killed his mother in revenge for his 
father's death, he was acquitted by a di- 
vine decree, nay, by a decree of the god- 
deſs of Wiſdom herſelf. And if the twelve 
tables allow a man, without fear of puniſh. 
ment, to take away the life of a thief in 
the night, in whatever ſituation he finds 
him; and, in the day-time, if he uſes a 
weapon in his defence; who can imagine 
that a perſon muſt univerſally deſerve pu- 
niſhment for killing another, when he can- 
not but ſee that the laws themſelves, in 
ſome caſes, put a ſword into our hands for 
this very purpoſe ? 
But if any circumſtance can be alledged, 
and undoubtedly there are many ſuch, in 
which the putting a man to death can be 
vindicated, that in which a perſon has 
ated upon the principle of ſelf-defence, 
muſt certainly be allowed ſufficient to ren- 
der the action not only juſt, but neceſſary. 
When a military tribune, a relation of C. 
Marius, made an unnatural attempt upon 
the body of a ſoldier in that generaPs army, 
he was killed by the man to whom he of- 
fered violence; for the virtuous youth 
choſe rather to expoſe his life to hazard, 
than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable treat- 
ment; and he was acquitted by that great 
man, and delivered from all apprehenſions 
of danger. But whatdeath can be'deem- 
ed unjuſt, that is inflicted on one who lies 
wait for another, on one who is a pub- 
lie robber? To what purpoſe have we a 
train of attendams ? or why are they fur- 


niſhed with arms? It would certainly be i 


unlawful to wear them at all, if the uſe of 
them was abſolutely forbid : for this, my 
lords, is not a written, but an innate law. 
We have not been taught it by the learned, 
we have not received it from our anceſtors, 
we have not taken it from books; but it 
is derived from, it is forced upon us 


nature, and ſtamped in indelible charzc- - 


21 ory it was not con- 
4 


into our eonſtitutĩon ; It is the dictate, not 
of education, but inſtinct, that if our lives 
ſhould be at any time in danger from con- 
cealed or more open aſſaults of robbers or 
pri vate enemies, every honosrable methed 
ſhould be taken for our ſecurity. Laws, 
my lords, are filent amidſt arms; nor do 
they require us to wait their decifions, 


when by ſuch a delay one muſt ſuffer an 
undeſerved puniſhment himſelf, rather than 


inflict it juſtly on another. Even the law 
itſelf, very wiſely, and in ſome meaſure 
tacitly, allows of ſelf-defence, as it does 
not forbid the killing of a man, but the 
carrying a weapon in order to kill him: 
ſince then the ſtreſs is laid not upon the 


weapon but the end for which it was car- 


ried, he that makes uſe of a weapon only 
to defend himſelf, can never be condemned 
as wearing it with an intention to take 
away a man's life. Therefore, my lords, 
let this principle be laid down as the foun- 
dation of our plea : for I don't doubt but 


I ſhall make out my defence to your ſatiſ- 


faction, if you only keep in mind what I 
think it is impoſſible for you to forget, 
that a man who lies in wait for another 
_ be lawfally killed. h 
I come now to conſider what is frequent- 
ly infiſted upon by Milo's enemies; that 
killing of P. Clodius has been declared 
by the ſenate a dangerous attack upon the 


ſtate. But the ſenate has declared their 


approbation of it, not only by their ſuf- 


frages, but by the warmeſt teſtimonies in 
favour of Milo. For how often have [ 
leaded that very cauſe before them? 
ow great was the ſatisfaction of the whole 
order! Haw loudly, how publicly did they 
applaud me ! In the fulleſt houſe, when 
were there found four, at moſt five, who 
did not approve of Milo's conduct? This 
rs plainly from the lifeleſs harangues 

that ſinged —_— in which he was 
continually ir veighing againſt m er, 
and alledying har the — in W de. 


cree, did not follow their own jadgment; - 


but were merely under my direction and 
Which, if it muſt be called 


in 
the worthy part of mankind, on account of 


my readineſs to exert myſelf in defence 
it be called fo, pro- 
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I do not blame it, yet the ſenate never 
thought of granting it; becauſe we had 
laws and precedents already, but in re- 
gard to murder and violence: nor did 
Clodius's death give them ſo much con- 
cern as to occaſion an extraordinary com- 
miſſion. For if the ſenate was deprived 
of the power of paſſing ſentence upon him 
for an inceſtuous debauch, who can ima- 
gine they would think it neceſſary to grant 
any extraordinary trial for enquiring into 
his death! Why then did the ſenate de- 
cree that burning the court, the aſſault 
upon M. Lepidus's houſe, and even the 
death of this man, were aQrons injurious 
to the republic? becauſe every act of vio- 
lence committed in a free ſtate by one 
citizen againſt another, is an act againſt the 
ſtate. For even force in one's own de- 


fence is never defirable, though it is ſome- 


times neceſſary ; unleſs indeed it be pre- 
_ tended that no wound was given the fate, 
on the day when the Gracchi were lain, 
and the armed force of Saturninus cruſh- 


ed. + PESTS 
When it a „therefore, that a 
man had been killed upon the Appian way, 
I was of opinion that the party who acted 
in his own defence ſhould not be deemed 
an enemy to the ſtate; but as both contri- 
vance and force had been employed in 
the affair, I referrcd the merits of the 
cauſe to a trial, and admitted of the fact. 
And if that frantic tribune would have per- 
mitted the ſenate to follow their own judg- 
ment, we ſhould at this time have had no 
new commiſſion for a trial: for the ſenate 
was coming to a reſolution, that the cauſe 
ſhould be tried upon the old laws, only not 
according to the uſual forms. A diviſion 
was 99s in the vote, at whoſe requeſt I 
know not ; for it is not neceſlary to ex- 
poſe the crimes of every one. Thus the 
remainder of the ſenate s authority was 
deſtroyed by a mercenary interpoſition. 
But, it is faid, that Pompey, by the bill 
which he brought in, decided both upon 
the nature of the fact in general, and the 
merits of this cauſe in particular. For he 
bliſhed a law concerning this encounter 
was killed. But what was the law ? why, 
that enquiry ſhould be made into it. And 
what was to be enquired into ? whether 
the fact was committed ? But that is not 
diſputed. By whom? that too is clear, 
For Pompey ſaw, though the fact was con- 
felled, that the juſtice of it might be de- 
feaded, If he had not ſeen that a perſon 


wage be acquitted, after making his con- 
feſhon, he would never have directed any 
enquiry to be made, nor have put into 
your hands, my lords, an acquitting as 
well as a favourable letter, But Cn. 
Pompey ſeems to me not only to have de- 
termined nothing ſevere againſt Milo, but 
even to have pointed out what you are to 
have in view ia the courſe of the trial. For 
he who did not puniſh the confeſſion of the 
fact, but allowed of a defence, was ſurely 
of opinion that the cauſe of the bloodſhed 
was to be enquired into, and not the fact 
itſelf. I refer it to Pompey himſelf, whe- 
ther the part he acted in this affair pro- 
ceeded from his regard to the memory of 
P. Clodius, or from his regard to the 
umes. 

M. Druſus, a man of tbe higheſt qua- 
lity, the defender, and in thoſe times al- 
moſt the patron, of the ſenate, uncle to 
that brave man. M. Cato, now upon the 
bench, and tribune of the people, was kill- 
ed in his own houſe. And yet the people 


were not conſulted upon his death, nor 


was any commiſſion for a trial granted by 
the ſenate on account of it, What deep 
diſtreſs is ſaid to have ſpread over the 
whole city, when P. Aſricanus was aſſaſſi- 
nated in the night time as he lay on his 
own bed? What brealt did not then ſigh, 
what heart was not pierced with grief, 
that a perſon, on whom the wiſhes of all 
men would have conferred immortality, 
could wiſhes have done it, ſhould be cut 
off by ſo early a fate? was no decree 
made then for an enquiry into Africanus's 
death? None. And why? Becauſe the 
crime is the ſame, whether the character of 
the perſons that ſuffer be illuſtrious or ob- 
ſcure. Grant that there is a difference, as 
to the dignity. of their lives, yet their 
deaths, waen- they are the effect of vil- 
lainy, are judged by the ſame laws, and 
attended by the ſame puniſhments : unlefs 
it be more a heinous parricide for a man 
to kill his father if he be of a conſular dig- 
nity, than if he were in a private ſtation ; 
or the guilt of Clodius's death be aggra- 
vated by his being killed the mo- 
numents of his anceſtors ; far that too has 
been urged; as if the great Appius Cæcus 
had paved that. road, not for the conveni- 
ence of his country, but that his poſterity 
might have the privilege of committing 
acts of violence with impunity, And ac- 
cordingly when P. Clodius had killed M. 
Papirius, .a moſt accompliſhed perſon of 
dhe Equeſtrian order, on this Appian mw 
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ki: crime mult paſs unpuniſhed ; for a no- 
bleman had only killed a Roman knight 
amongſt the monuments of his own family. 
Now the very-name of this Appian way 
what a ſtir does it make? what was never: 
mentioned while it was ftained with the 
blood of a worthy and innocent man, is in 
every one's mouth, now 1t is dyed with 
that of a robber and a murderer. But 
why do I mention theſe things? one of 
Clodius's ſlaves was ſeized in the temple 
of Caſtor, where he was placed by hi 
maſter on purpoſe to aſſaſſinate Pompey : 
he conſeſſed it, as they were wreſting the 
dagger out of his hands. Pompey abſent- 
ed from the forum upon it, he abſented 
from the ſenate, he abſented from the pub- 
lic. He had recourſe, for his ſecurity, to 
the gates and walls of his own houſe, and 
not to the authority of laws, or courts of 
judicature. Was any law paſſed at that 
time ? was any extradrdi commiſſion 
granted ? And yet, if any circumſtance, 
if any perſon, if any juncture, ever merited 
ſuch a diſtinction, it was NS 
this occafion, An aſſaſſin was placed in 
the forum, and in the very porch of the 
ſenate-houſe, with a deſign to murder the 
man, on whoſe life depended the ſafety of 
tne ſtate; and at ſo critical a juncture of the 
republic, that if he had fallen, not this 
city alone, but the whole empire muſt have 
fallen with him. But oftibly you may 
e he ought not to be puniſhed, be- 
cauſe his deſign did not ſucceed; as if the 
ſucceſs of a crime, and not the intention of 
the criminal, was cognizable by the laws. 
There was lefs reaſon indeed for grief, as 
the attempt did not ſucceed ; but certain- 
ly not at all the leſs for puniſhment. How 
often, my lords, have | myſelf eſcaped the 
threatening dagger, and blaody hands of 
Clodius ? . which if neither my own 
good fortune, nor that of the republic had 
preſerved me, who would ever have pro · 
cured an extraordinary trial upon my 
death? Wa 7+ 

| But it is weak in one to preſume to 
compare Druſus, Africanus, Pompey, or 
myſelf, with Clodius. Their lives could 
be diſpenſed with ; but as to-the death of 
P. Clodius, no one can hear it with any 
degree of patience. The ſenate mourns, 
the Equeſtrian order is filled with diſtreſs, 
the whole eity is in the deepeſt affliction, 
the corporate towns are all in mourning, 
the colonies are overwhelmed with ſorrow ; 
in a word, even the fields themſelves la- 


ment the {oſs of ſo generous, ſo uſeful, and 


be 


ſo humane a citizen. But this, my lords, 
is by no means the reaſon why Pompey 
thought himſelf obliged to appoint a com- 
miſſion for a trial; being a man of great 
wiſdom, of deep and almoſt divine pene - 
tration, he took a great variety of things 
into his view. He conſideręd that Clodius 
had been his enemy, that Milo was his 
intimate friend, and was afraid that, if he 
took his part in the general joy, it would 
render the ſincerity of his reconciliation 
ſuſpected. Many other things be ſaw, 
— particularly this, that though be had 
made a ſevere law, would act with 
becoming reſolution on the trial. And ac- 
cordingly, in appointing judges, he ſele&- 
ed the greateſt ornaments of the moſt illy- 
ſtrious orders of the ſtate ; nor in maki 
his choice, did he, as ſome have preten 
ſer aſide my friends. For neither had this 
perſon, ſo eminent for his jaſlice, any ſack 
—_— nor was it poſſible for him to have 
made ſuch a diſtinction, if only worthy 
men were choſen, even if he had been de- 
firous of doing it. My influence is not 
confined to my particular friends, my 
lords, the number of whom cannot be very 
large, becauſe the intimacies of friendſhip 
can extend but to a few. If I have any 
intereſt, it is owing to this, that the affairs 
of the ſtate have connected me with the 
virtuous and worthy members of it; out 
of whom when he choſe the moſt deſery- 
ing, to which he would think himſelf 
bound in honour, he could not fail of no- 
minating thoſe who had an affection for 
me. But in fixing upon you, L. Domitius, 
to preſide at this trial, he had no other 
motive than a regard to juſtice, diſintereſt- 
edneſs, humaniry and honour. He enact- 
ed that the preſident ſhould be of conſular 
rank; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he was of opi- 
nion that men of diſtinction ' ought to be 
againſt the levity of the populace, 
and the rafhneſs of the abandoned ; and 
he gave you the preference to all others 
of the ſame rank, becauſe yon had; from 
your youth, given the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
your contempt of popular rage.” 
Therefore, my lords, to come at laſt to 
the cauſe itſelf, and the aecuſation brought 
againſt us; if it be not unuſual in ſome caſes 
to confeſs the fat; if the ſenate bas de- 
creed nothing with relation to our cauſe, 
but what we ourſelves could have wiſhed ; 
if he WhO enated the law, though there 
was no diſpute about the matter of fact, 
was willing that the lawfulneſs of it ſhould 
; ifa number of judges _ 
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been choſen, and a . appointed to 
preſide at the trial, who. might canvaſs the 


affair with wiſdom and equity; the only that b 


remaining ſubje& of your enquiry is, 
which of theſe two parties way-laid the 


other. And that you may be able the that 


more | eaſily to determine this point, I 
mall beets favour of an — 
ing, while, in a few words, I lay open the 
whole affair before you. P. Clodius 
determined, wa created —— to - $ 
his country with every ſpecies of op- 
preſſion, — finding the comitia had been 
delayed ſo long the year before, that he 
could not hold his office many months; 
not regarding, like the reſt, the dignity 
of the ſtation, but being ſolicitous both to 
avoid having *_ ge a man of 3 
plary virtue, ſor his colleague, to 
obtain a whole year for oppreſſing the 
fate ; all on a ſudden threw up his own 
year, and reſerved himſelf to the next; 
not- from any religious ſcruple, but that 
he might have, as he ſaid himſelf, a 
full, entire year, for exercifing his prætor- 
thip; that is, for overturning the com- 
monwealth He was ſenſible he muſt be 
controuled and cramped in the exerciſe of 
his prætorian authority under Milo, who, 
he plainly ſaw, would be choſen conſul by 
the unanimous conſent of the Roman peo- 
ple. Accordingly, he joined the candi- 
dates that oppoſed Milo, but in ſuch a 
manner that he over-ruled them in every 
thing, had the ſole management of the 
election, and as he uſed often to boaſt, 
bore all the comitia upon his own ſhoul- 
ders. He aſſembled the tribes ; he thruſt 
himſelf into their counſels, and formed a 
new Collinian tribe of the moſt abandoned 
of the citizens. The more confuſion and 
diſturbance he made, the more Milo pre- 
vailed. When this wretch, who was 
upon all manner of wickedneſs, ſaw that 
ſo brave a man, and his moſt inveterate 
enemy, would certainly be. conſul ; when 
be perceived this, not only by the diſ- 
courſes, but — — 
le, he n to throw / off all diſguiſe, 
— to — openly that Milo muſt 
de killed. He ſent for that rude and bar- 
barous crew of ſlaves from ibe  Appen- 
nines, whom you have ſcen, with whom 
he uſed to ravage the public ſoreſls, and 
ara Etruria, - The —— not in 
the leaſt a ſecret; for he aſed openly to 
fay, that though Miio could not be de- 
1 of the econſulate, he might of bis 


He often intimated this in the ſe - 


1 


nate, and declared it expreſsly before the 
people; inſomuch that when Favonius, 
rave man, aſked him what prof 
he could have of carrying on his furious 
deſigns, while Milo was alive; he replied, 
in three or four days at moſt he 
ſhould be taken out of the way : which re- 
ply Favonius immediately communicated 
to M. Cato. 
In the mean time, as ſoon as Clodius 
knew, (nor indeed was there any difficulty 
to come at the intelligence) that Milo was 
obliged by the eighteenth of January to 
be at Lanuvium, where he was dictator, 
in order to nomi nate a prieſt, a duty which 
the laws rendered neceſſary to er- 
formed every year; he went ſuddenly — 
Rome the day before, in order, as appears 
by the event, to way-lay Milo, 1 his 
own grounds; and this at a time when he 
was obliged to leave a tumultuous aſſem- 
bly, which he had ſummoned that very 
day, where his preſence was neceſſary to 
carry on his mad defigns; a thing he 
never would have dane, if he had not been 


de ſirous to take the advantage of that par- 


ticular time and place for perpetrating his 
villainy. But Milo, after having ald in 
the ſenate that day till the houſe was broke 
up, went home, changed his ſhoes and 
cloaths, waited awhile, as uſual, till his 
wife had got ready to attend him, and 
then ſet forward about the time that Clo- 
dius, if he had propoſed to come back to 
Rome that day, might have returned. 
Clodius meets him, equipped for an en- 
gagement, on horſeback, without either 
chariot or baggaye, without his Grecian 
ſervants; and, what was more extraordi- 
nary, without his wife. While this lier- 


in-wait, Who had contrived the journey 


on purpoſe for an aſtafſination, was in a 
chariot with his wife, muffled up 4n his 
cloak, encumbered with a crowd of ſer- 
vants, and with a feeble and timid train 
of women and boys; he meets Clodius 
near his own eſtate, a little before ſan-ſet, 
and is immediately attacked by a N of 
men, who throw their darts at him from 
an eminence, and kill his coachman. Upon 
which he threw off his cloak, leaped from 
his chariot, and defended himſelf with 
yu bravery. In the mean time Clo- 

ios's attendants drawing their ſwords, 
ſome of them ran back to the chariot in 
order to attack Milo in the rear, whill 
others, thinking that he was already killed, 
fel} upon his ſervants who were behind: 


theſe, being reiolute and faithful to their 
* maſter, 
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maſter, were, ſome of them, ſlain 3 whilſt 
the reſt, ſeeing a warm 8 near 
the chariot, being prevented from going 
to their maſter's aſſiſtance, hearing beſides 
from Clodius himſelf that Milo was killed, 
and believing it to be fact, ated upon this 
occaſion (I mention it not with a view to 
elude the accuſation, but becauſe it was 
the true ſtate of the caſe) without the or- 
ders, without the knowledge, without the 


preſence of their maſter, as every man 


would wiſh his own ſervants ſhould act in 
the like circumſtances. 
This, my lords, is a faithful account 
of the matter of fact: the perſon who 
lay in wait was himſelf overcome, and 
force ſubdued by force, or rather, au- 
daciouſneſs chaſtiſed by true valour. I 
ſay nothing of the advantage which ac- 
crues to the ſtate in general, to yourſelves 
in particular, and to all good men; I am 
content to wave the argument I might 
draw from henee in favour of my client, 
whoſe deſtiny was ſo peculiar, that he 
could not ſecure his own ſafety, without 
ſecuring yours and that of the republic 
at the ſame time. If he could not do it 
lawfully, there is no room for attempting 
his defence. But if reaſon teaches the 
learned, neceflity the barbarian, common 
cuſtom all rations in general, and even 
nature itſelf inſt ructs the brutes to defend 
their bodies, limbs, and lives, when at- 
tacked, by all poſſible methods, you can- 
not pronounce this action criminal, with- 
out. determining at the ſame time that 
whoever falls into the hands of a high- 
wayman, muſt of neceſſity periſh either 
by the ſword or your deciſions. Had 
Milo been of this opinion, he would cer- 
tainly have choſen to have fallen by the 
hand of Clodius; who had more than once 
before this made an attempt upon his life, 
rather than be executed by your order, be-. 
eauſe he had not tamely yielded himſelf a 
wy yo ret $$. Eng. 
are of this opinion, the proper queſtion is, 
not whether Clodius was Filled; for that 
we grant ; by * „ juſtly or unjuſtly, 
an enquiry of which many precedents are 
to > hed That a plot was laid, is very 
evident; and this is what the ſenate de- 
creed to be injurious to the ſtate: but by 


which of them laid, is uncertain. This 


then is the point which the law directs us 
to enquire into- Thus, what the ſenate 
2 the action, _ man; 
TI Ie of kw 


Is nothing | elſe therefore to be deter- 
mined but this ſingle queſtion, which of 
them way-laid the other ? Nothing, cer- 
tainly, If it appear that Milo was the ag-- 
greſſor, we aſk no favour; but if Clodius, 


22 then acquit us of the crime that 


been laid to our charge. What me- 
thod then can we take to prove that Clo- 
dius lay in wait for Milo! It is ſufficient,, 
conſidering what an audacious abandoned 
wreteh he was, to ſhew that he lay under 
a ſtrong temptation to it, that he formed 
great hopes, and propoſed to himſelf great 
advantages from Milo's death. Let e 
queſtion of Caſſius therefore, «whoſe Yintergit 
was it? be applied to the preſent caſe- 
For though no conſideration can prevail. 
upon a good man to be guilty of a baſe. 
action, yet to a bad man the leaſt proſpect 
of N will often be ſufficient, By 
Milo's death, Clodias not only gained his 
point of being prator, without that re- 
ſtraint which his adverſary's power a8. 
conſul would have laid upon his wicked 
deſigns, but likewiſe that of being prætor 
under thoſe conſuls, by whoſe conniyance: 
at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance, he hoped he 
ſhould be able to betray the ſtate into the 
mad ſchemes he had been forming; per- 
ſuading himſelf, that as they thought 
themſelves under ſo great an obligation to 
him, taey would have no inclination to 
— any of his attempts, even if they ſhou 

e it in their power; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would perha 
be ſcarce able to controul the moſt nit of 
gate of all men, who had been confirme& 
and hardened in his audaciouſneſs by a long 
ſeries of villainies. Are you then, my 
lords, alone ignorant? are you ſtrangers in 
this city ? Has the report, which ſo gene · 
rally obtains in the town, of thoſe laws 
(if they are to be called laws, and not ra- 
ther the ſcourges of the city, and the 
plagues of the republic) which he inten 
— — imp and fixed as a brand 
infamy upon us all, never reached your 
ears? Shew us, I beg of you, Sextus 
Clodius, ſhew us, that regiſter of your 
laws; which, they ſay, you reſcued out 


his houſe, and carried off like another 
Palladium, in the midſt of an armed force 
and a midnight mob; that von might 
have an honourable legacy, and ample in- 
arucions for ſome future tribune, who 
ſhoyld hold his office under your direction, 
if ſuch a tribune you find, Now 
be caſts-a look at me, like that he uſed 
to aſſume when he threatened univerſal 
ruin. 
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ruin. I am indeed ſtruck with that light 
of the ſenate. +» | 
What, Sextus, do you imagine I am 
angry with you, who have treated my 
eateſt enemy with more ſeverity than 
Ss humanity of my temper could have 
allowed me to have required? You 
threw the bloody body of P. Clodius 
out of his houſe, you expoſed it to pub- 
he view in the ftreets, you left it by 
night a prey to the dogs, half conſumed 


with unhallowed wood, ftript of its images, 


and deprived of the uſual encomiums 
and funeral pomp. This, though it is 
true you did it out of mere neceffity, I 
cannot commend: yet as my enemy was 
the obje& of your cruelty, I ought not 


certainly to be angry with you. You ſaw 


there was the greateſt reaſon to dread a 
revolution in the ftate from the prætor- 
ſhip of Clodius, unleſs the man, who had 
both courage and power to controul him, 
were choſen conſul. When all the Ro- 
man people were convinced that Milo 
was the man, what citizen could have he- 


fitated a moment about giving him his 


vote, when by that vote he at once re- 
neved his own fears, and delivered the 
republic from the utmoit danger? But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires ex- 
travrdinary efforts in Milo to ſupport his 
dignity. That —— honour by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed, and which daily in- 
creaſed by his repreſſing the cutrages of 


the Clodian faction, vaniſned with the 


death of Clodius. You have gained this 
advantage, that there is now no citizen 
you have to feat; while Milo has leſt a 
fine field for diſplaying his valour, the in- 
tereſt that ſupported his election, and a 

rpetual fource of glory. Accordingly, 
Milo's election to the conſulate, which 
could never have been hurt while Clodius 
was Rving, begins now upon his death to 


be diſputed. Milo, therefore, is fo far 


from receiving any benefit from Clodius's 
death, that he is really a ſufferer by it. 
But it may be ſaid that hatred prevailed, 
that anger and reſentment urged him on, 


that he avenged his own wrongs, and re- 


drefſed* his on grievances. Now if all 
theſe particular: may be applied not 
merely with greater propriety to Clodivs 
than to Milo, but with the utmoſt pro- 


. priety to the one, and not the leaſt to the 


other; what more can you defire? For why 
Ntould Milo bear any other hatred to Clo- 
dins, "who furniſhed him with ſuch a rich 

un 2 a 1 * 
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harveſt of glory, but that which every pa · 
triot muſt bear to all bad men? As to 


Clodius, he had motives enough for bear- 
ing ill-will to Milo; firſt, as my protector 
and guardian; then as the oppoſ*r of his 
mad ſchemes, and the controuler of his 
armed force; and, laſtly, as his accuſer. 
For while he lived, he was liable to be 
convicted by Milo upon the Plotian law. 
With what patience, do you imagine, ſuch 
an imperious ſpirit could bear this? How 
high moſt his reſentment have riſen, and 


with what juſtice too, in ſo great an enemy 


to juſtice ? | 

It remains now to conſider what argu. 
ments their natural temper and behaviour 
will ſurniſh out in defence of the one, and 
for the conviction of the other. Clodius 
never made uſe of avy violence, Milo ne- 
ver carried iny point without it. What 
then, my-lords, when I retired from this 


city, leaving you in tears for my depar- 


ture, did I fear landing a trial: and not 
rather the inſults of Clodius's ſlaves, the 


force of arms, and open violence? What 
reaſon could there be for reſtoring me, if 


he was not guilty of injuſtice in baniſhing 
me? He had ſummoned me, I know he 
had, to appear upon my trial; had ſet 


a fine upon me, had brought an action of 
treaſon againſt me, and I had reaſon to 


fear the event of a trial in a cauſe that 
was neither glorious for you, nor very ho- 
nourable for myſelf. No, my lords, this 
was not the caſe; I was unwilling to expoſe 


my countrymen, whom I had ſaved by my 


counſels and at the hazard of my life, to 
the ſwords of flaves, indigent citizens, 
and a crew of ruffians. For I ſaw, yes, 
I myſelf beheld this very Q. Hortenfius, 


the light and ornament of the republic, 


almoſt murdered by the hands of ſlaves, 
while he waited on me: and it was in the 
ſame tumult, that C. Vibienus, a ſenator 
of great worth, who was in his company, 
was handled ſo roughly, that it eoſt him 
his life. When, therefore, has that dag- 


ger, which Clodius received from Cataline, 


reſted an its ſheath? it has been aimed at 
me; but I would not ſuffer you to expoſe 
yourſelves to its rage on my account; with 
it he lay in wait for Pompey, and ſtained 
the Appian way, that monument of the 
Clodian family, with the blood of Papi- 
rius. The ſame, the very ſame weapon 
was, after a long diſtance of time, again 
turned againſt me; and you know 

narrowly I eſcaped being , 
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lately at the palace; What now of this 
kind can be laid to Milo's charge? whoſe 
force has only been employed to ſave the 


ſtate from the violence of Clodius, when 


be could not be brought to a trial. Had 


he been inclined to kill him, how often had 


he the faireſt opportunities of doing it? 
Might he not . have revenged him- 
ſelf upon him, when he was defending his 
houſe and houſehold gods againſt his aſ- 


fault ? m__ he not, when that excellent 


citizen and brave man, P. Sextus, his col. 
league, was wounded? might he not, when 
Q. Fabricius, that worthy man, was abuſ- 
ed, 2 22 2 — laughter _ 
in the „ 5 5 the 

ſor my — our — 2 — when 
the houſe of L. Cæcilius, that upright and 
brave prætor was attacked ? might he not, 
on that day when the law paſled in rela- 
tion to me? when a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple from all parts of Italy, animated with 
a concern for my ſafety, would, with joy- 
ful voice, have celebrated the glory of as 
action, and the whole city have claimed 
2 of what was performed by Milo 


At that time P. Lentullus, a man of dif- 
tinguiſhed worth and bravery, was conſul; 


the profeſſed enemy of Clodius, the aven- 


per of his crimes, the guardian of the ſe- 
nate, the defender of your decrees, the 
ſupporter of that public union, and the 
reſtorer of my ſafety: there were ſeven 
pretors, and eight tribuyes of the people 
in my intereſt, in oppoſition to him. Pom- 
pey, the firſt mover and patron of my re- 
turn, was his enemy; whoſe important 
and illuſtrious decree for my reſtoration 
was ſeconded. by the whole ſenate; who 
3 the n people, and when 
he paſſed a deeree in my favour at Capua, 
gave the fi 
my ſafety, and. imploring his aſſiſtance in 


my behalf, to repair in a body to Rome 


to have my ſentence reverſed. In a word, 
the - citizens were then ſo inflamed with 
rage againſt him from their aFeAion to 
me, that had-he been killed at-that junc- 
ture, they would not have thought ſo mach 
of acquitting as of rewarding the perſon 
by whoſe hand he felL And yet Milo ſo 
far governed his temper, that though he 
proſecuted him twice in a court of judica 


ture, be never had recourſe to violent mea- and- 


ſures againſt him. Bus bat do I ay? 
r pe 2 22 


time and p 


- his ſtruggle for 
to all Italy, ſolicitous for 


of a ſpeech he was making in Milo's fa- 
vour, what a fair opportunity, and I will 
even add, ſufficient reaſon was there for 
diſpatching him ? Again, when Mark An- 
tony had, on a late occafion, raiſed in the 
minds of all good men- the molt lively 
hopes of ſeeing the ſtate-in a happier con- 
dition; when that noble youth had brave- 
ly undertaken the defence of bis country 


in a moſt dangerous quarter, and had ac- 


tually ſecured that wild beaſt in the toils 
of juſtice, which he endeavoured to avoid : 
Immortal gods! how favourable: was the 
— for deſtroying him? When 
Clodius concealed himſelf beneath a dark 
ſtair-caſe, how eaſily could Milo have de- 
ſtroyed that plague of his country, and 
thus have heightened the glory of Antony, 
without incurring the hatred of any? How 
often was it in his er, while the co- 


mitia were held in the field of Mars? when 
Clodius had forced his way within the in- 


cloſure, and his party began, by his direc - 


tion, to draw their ſwords and throw ſtones; 


and then on a ſudden, being ſtruck with 
terror at the fight of Milo, fled to the Ti- 


ber, how earneſtly did you and every 


man wiſh that Milo had then diſplayed his 


valour? - 83 7 
Can you imagine then that Milo would 


chuſe to incur the ill-will of any, by an ac- 


tion which he forbore when it would have 
gained him the applauſe of all} Would he 
make no ſcruple of killing him at the ha- 
zard of his own life, without any pro- 
vocation, at the- moſt improper time and 
place, whom he did not venture to attack 
when he had juſtice on his fide, had ſo 


- convenient an opportunity, and would have 


run no riſ 3 „ my lords, when 

— ſ - office in the 
ſtate, and the day of his election was at 
hand; at which critical ſeaſon (for I know | 
by experience how timorous ambition is, 
and what a folicitous NIN - 
charges that may openly be brought againſt - 
us, but even the/mok fecratmifiereand . 


about the conſulate} we dread not ooly 


hidden ſurmiſes; when we tremble at every 


rumour, every falſe, forged, and frivolous 


ftory;z when we explore the features, and 
watch the looks of every one we meet. 
For nothing is ſo changeable, ſo tickliſh, 


ſo flexible, as the inclinations 


dius imagined he ſhould reign 


674 
be ſuppoſed, on the very day of eleQion, 
a 'day which he had long wiſhed for and 


impatiently expected, to preſent himſelf 


beto 
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Milo would be on the road that day, Milo 
could not ſo much as ſuſpect the ſame of 
Clodius? Firſt then, I aſk which way he 


before that auguſt aſſembly of the centu- could come at the knowledge of it? A 


ries, having his hands ſtained with blood, 
blicly ac * proclaiming 
guilt $ Who can believe this of the 
man? yet who can doubt, but that Clo- 
without 
controul, were Milo murdered? What 
mall we ſay, my lords, to that which is 
the ſource of all -audaciouſneſs ? Does not 
every one know, that the hope of impu- 
nity is the grand temptation to the com- 
miſſion of crimes? Now which of theſe 
two was the moſt expoſed to this? Milo, 
who is now upon his trial for an action 
which muſt be deemed at leaſt neceflary, 
if not glorious; or Clodius, who had fo 
.- thorough a contempt for the authority of 
the magiſtrate, and for penalties, that he 
took delight in nothing that was either 
agreeable to nature or conſiſtent with law ? 


ut why ſhould I labour this point io much, 


why diipute any longer? I appeal to you, 
Q. Petilivs, who are a maſt worthy ard 


excellent citizen; I call you, Marcus Cato, 


to witneſs ; both of you placed on that 
tribunal by a kind of ſopernatural direc- 
tion. You were told by M. Favonius, 
that Clodius declared to him, and you 
were told it in Clodius's life-time, that 
Milo ſhould not live three days longer. In 
three days time he attempted what he had 
threatened: if he then made no ſeruple of 
Publiſhing his deſigo, can you entertain 
any doubt of it when it was actually carried 


into execution? 


But how could C lcdius be certain as to 
the day? This I have already accounted 
for. There was no difficulty in knowing 
when the dicator of Lanuvium was to 


e his flat:d ſacriſices. He ſaw that 
Ne 


was obliged to ſet out for Lanuvium 
on that very day. Accordingly he was 
before - hand with him. But on what day? 


that day, on which, as I mentioned before, 
à⁊ mad aſſembly was held by his mercen: 


tribune; which day, which-afſembly, whi 
tumult, he would never have left, if he had 
not been eager to execute his meditated 
| 2 80 that he had not the leaſt pre- 
tence for undertaking the journey, but a 
ſtrong reaſon-for ſtaying at home: while 
Milo, on the contrary, could not 

Hay, and had not only a ſufficient reaſon 
for leaving the city, but was under an 
abſolute neceſſity of doing it. Now what 


If it appear that, as Clcdius certainly knew ha 


veſtion which you cannot put, with re. 
ſpect to Clodius. For had he applied to no 
body elſe, T. Patinas, his intimate friend, 
could have informed him, that Milo, 2 
being dictator of Lanuvium, was obliged 
to create a prieſt there on that very day. 
Beſides, there were many other perſons, all 


the inhabitants of Lanuvium indeed, from 


whom be might have very eafily had this 
iece of intelligence. But of whom did 
ilo enquire of Clodius's return? I ſhall 
allow, however, that he did enquire; nay, 
I ſhall grant farther, with my friend Ar. 
rivs, ſo liberal am I in my conceſſions, 
that he corrupted a ſlave. Read the evi- 
dence that is before you; C. Caſſinius, of 
Interamna, ſu Scela, an intimate 
friend and companion of P. Clodius, who 
ſwore on a former occafion that Clodins 
was at Interamna and at Rome at the 
ſame hour, tells yea that P. Clodius in- 


tended to have ſpent that day at his ſeat 
near Alba, but that k-aring very unex- 
pectedly of the death of Cyrus the archi- 


.teQ, he determined immediately to retum 


to Rome. The ſame evidence is given in 
by C. Clodius, another companion of P. 
Clodins. * | 

' Obſerve, my lords, how much this evi- 
dence makes us. In the firſt place, it 
plainly appears, that Milo did not under. 


take his journey with a deſign to way - lay 
Clocius, as he could not have the lealt 
proſpect of meeting him. In the next 


place (for 1 ſee no reaſon why I ſhould 
not likewiſe ſpeak for myſelf) you kncu, 
my lords, there were ons who in their 
zeal for carrying on this proſecution did 
not ſcruple to ſay, that though the murder 
was committed by the hand of Milo, the 
ot was laid by a more eminent perſon. 
n a word, thoſe worthleſs and abandoncd 
wretches repreſented me as a robber and 
aſſaſſin, Zut this calumny is confuted. by 
their own witneſſes, Who deny that Clo- 
dius would have returned to Rome that 
day, if he had not heard of the death of 
Cyrus. Thus I recover my fpiritsz I an 
acquitted, and am under no apprehenſion, 
left I ſhould ſeem to have contrived what 
could not ſo much as have ſuſpected. 
Proceed I now. to their other objections; 
Clodins, ſay they, had not the leaſt though! 
of way-layi ilo, becauſe he was to 
Albanum, and would 


ve remained at 
k *-M never 
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never bave gone from his-country-ſeat-to intereſt Clodius ſhould. live; that, on tha 


lilo 
of commit a murder. But I plainly perceive 
he that the perſon, who is pretended to have 
A informed him of Cyrus's death, only in- 
re- formed him of Milo's approach. For 
zno Wl why inform him of the death of Cyrus, 
end, whom Clodius, when he went from Rome, 
„ A left expiring? I was with him, and ſealed 
ged up his will along with Clodius; for he had 
day, publicly made his will, and appointed Clo- 
„ all dins and me his heirs. Was a meſlenger 
rom ſent him then by four o'clock the next day 
this to acquaint him with the death of a per- 
did ſon, whom but the day before, about nine 
ſhall in the morning, he had left breathing his 
nay, laſt? © 
Ar- Allowing it however to be ſo, what rea- 
ons, ſon was there for hurrying back to Rome? 
evi- For what did he travel in the night-time? 
s, of what occaſioned all this diſpatch ? was it 
mate becauſe he was the heir In the firſt 
who place, this required no hurry; and, in the 
dias next, if it had, what he have got 
the that night, which he muſt bave loſt, 
in- he come to Rome only next morning? 
ſeat And as a journey to town in the night was 
mex. rather to be avoided than defired by Clo- 
rchi- dius, ſo if Milo had formed any plot againſt 
etum his enemy, and had known that he was to 
en in return to town that evening, he would 
ff P. have. ſtopped and waited for him. He 
might have killed him by night in a ſuſ- 
s evi. picious place, infeſted with robbers. No- 
de, it body could have diſbelie ved him if he had 
nder. denied the fact, ſince even after he has 
y-lay confeſſed it, every one is concerned for 
lealk his ſafety. . Firſt of all, the place itſelf 
next would have been charged with it, being a 
hould haunt and retreat for robbers; while the 
knew, Wi filent ſolitude and ſhades of night muſt 
| their have concealed Milo: and then as ſuch 
n did numbers have been aſſaulted and plundered 
wrder Wi by Clodius, and fo many others were ap- 
o, the prehenſive of the like treatment, the ſuſ- 
erſon. pieion maſt naturally have fallen upon 
doncd BY em; and, in ſhort, all Etruria might 
er and have been proſecuted. But it is certain 
ed by that Clodius, in his return that day from 
t Clo- BY Aricia, called at Albanum. Now though 
e that BY Milo had known that Clodius had: left 
ach'0f WI Aricia; yet he had reaſon to ſuſpect that 


he would call at his ſeat which lies upon 
the road, even though he .was that day to 
return to Rome. Why then did he not 
either meet him ſooner and prevent his 
reaching it, or poſt himſelf he was 
ure Clodius' was to paſs in the night-time? 
Thus far, my 2 

concurs to prove that it was for Milo's 


every eircumſtance 


— 
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contrary, Milo's death was a moſt defirs 
able event for anſwering the purpoſes f 

» Clodius ; that on one fide there was a 
moſt implacable hatred, on the other not 
the leaſt ; that the one had been continu- 
ally employing himſelf in acts of violence, 
the other only in oppoſing them; that the 
life of Milo was threatened, and his death 
publicly foretold by Clodius, whereas no- 
thing of that kind was ever heard from 
Milo; that the day fixed for Milo's jour- 
ney was well known to his adverſary, while 
Milo knew nothing when Clodius was to 
return; that Milo's journey was neceſſary, 
but that of Clodius rather the contrary ; 
that the one openly declared his intention 
of leaving Rome that day, while the other 
concealed his intention of returning; that 
Milo made no alteration in his meaſures, 
but that Clodius feigned an excuſe for al- 
tering his; that if Milo bad deſigned to 
way-lay Clodius, he would have waited for 
him near the city till it was dark, but 
that Clodius, even if he had been under 
no apprehenſions from Milo, ought to have 
o_ afraid of coming. to town ſo late at 

"hy ag? 

* us now conſider the principal poi 
whether the place where they encounter 
was moſt favourable to Milo, or to Clo- 
dius. But can there, my lords, be any 
room for doubt, or for any farther delibe- 
ration upon that? It was near the eſtate _ 
of Clodius, where at leaſt a thouſand able- 

| bodied men were employed. in his mad 
ſchemes of building. Did Milo think he 
ſhould have an advantage by. attacking 

him from an eminence, and did he for 
this reaſon pitch upon that ſpot. for the 
eng ent? or was he not rather ex- 
Qed in that place by his adverſary, who 
the. ſituation moon 2 is 2 
ſault? The thing, my lords, ſpeaks for 
itſelf, which now. be allowed to be of 
the greateſt importance in determining a 
qu — — the _ — 2 
ted only by painting, 1 | 
expreſſed by words, it would even th : 
clearly appear which was the traitor, and 
which was free from all miſchievous de- 

; when the one was fſining in his 
chariot muffled up in his cloak, and. his 
wife along with him. Which of theſe cir- 
cumſtances- was not A very great incun- 


- brance?-- the dreſs, the chariot, or the 


companion? How could be be worſe, 
equipped ſor an engagement, when he was. 
F 7; 57 $2 ON 
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chariot, :and almoſt fettered by his wife ? 
Obſerve the other now, in the firſt place, 
ſallying out on a ſudden from his ſeat ; 
for what reaſon? in the evening; what 
CHEE late; to what eſpe 
ially at that ſeaſon ? He calls at Pom- 
peyꝰs ſeat; with what view? To ſee Pom- 
pey ? He knew he was at Alfium, To 
ſee his houſe? He had been in it a thou- 
fand times. What then could be the rea- 
ſon of this loitering and ſhifting about ? 
He wanted to be upon the ſpot when Milo 
came up. ch : | 
"Now pleaſe to compare the travelling 
equipage of a determined robber with that 
of Milo. Clodius, before that day, al- 
ways travelled with his wife; he was then 
without her: he never uſed to travel but 
in his chariot ; he was then on horſeback : 
he was attended with Greeks wherever he 
went, even when he was hurrying to the 
Tuſcan camp; at that time he had nothing 
. Infignificant in his retinue. Milo, con- 
trary to his uſual manner, happened then 


to take with him his wife's ſingers, and a 


whole train of her women: Clodius, who 
never failed to carry his whores, his Cata- 
mites, and his bawds along with him, was 
then attended by none but thoſe who ſeem- 
ed to be picked out by one another. How 
came he then to be overcome ? Becauſe 
the traveller is not always killed by the 
robber, but ſometimes the robber by the 
traveller; becauſe, though Clodius was 
prepared, and fell upon thoſe who were 
bes ps yet Clodius was but a woman, 
A 


they were men. Nor indeed was Milo 


ever ſo little unprepared, as not to be 
a match for him almoſt at any time. He 
was always ſenſible how much it was Clo- 
dius's intereſt to get rid of him, what an 
inveterate hatred he bore to him, and what 
audacious attempts he was capable of ; and 
. therefore as he knew that a price was ſet 
upon his life, and that it was in a manner 
devoted to deſtruction, he never expoſed 
it to any danger without a guard. Add 
to this of accidents, the uncertain 
. Hue of all combats, and the common 
chance of war, which often turns againſt 
. the, victor, even when ready to plunder 
and triumph oves the van Add 
the unſkilfulneſs of a gluttonous, drunken, 
ſtupid leader, who when he Rad ſurround- 
ed his adverſary, never thought of his at- 
tendants that were behind; from whom, 
fired with rage, and deſpairing of their 


maſter's liſe, he ſuffered the 
which thoſe faithful ſlaves e wen 
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venge for their maſter's death, Why then 
did he give them their freedom! He was 
afraid, I ſuppoſe, leſt they ſhould betray 
him, left they ſhould not be able to endure 
pain, leſt the torture ſhould oblige them 


to confeſs that P. Clodius was killed by 


Milo's ſervants on the Appian way. But 
what occaſion for torture? what was you 
to extort? If Clodius was killed ? he was: 
but whether lawfully or unlawfully, can 
never be determined by torture. When 
the queſtion relates to the matter of fact, 
we may have recourſe to the executioner ; 
but when to a point of equity, the judge 
muſt decide. | 
Let us then here examine into what is 


to be the ſubje of enquiry in the preſent 


caſe; for as to what you would extort 
torture, we confeſs it all. But if you a 
why he gave them their freedom, rather 
than why he beſtowed fo ſmall a reward 


n them, it ſhews that you do not even 


know how to find fault with this action of 
your adverſary. For M. Cato, Who {its 
on this bench, and who always ſpeaks with 


the utmoſt reſolution and Readineſs, ſaid, 


and faid it in a tumultuous aſſembly, which 
however was quelled by his authority, 
that thoſe who had defended their maſter's 
life, well deſerved not only their liberty, 
but the higheſt rewards. For what re- 
ward can be great enough for ſuch affec- 
tionate, ſuch worthy faithful ſervants, 
to whom their maſter is indebted for his 
life ?- And which is yet a higher obliga- 
tion, to whom he owes it, that his moſt 1n- 
veterate enemy has not feaſted his eyes, 
and fatiated his wiſhes, with the fight of 
his mangled bloody corſe. Who, if they 
had not been made free, theſe deliverers 
of their maſter, theſe avengers of guilt, 
theſe defenders of innocent blood, mutt 
have been put to the torture, It is mat- 
ter, however, of no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
him, under his preſent misfortunes, to re- 
flea, that whatever becomes of himſelf, 
he has had it in his power to reward them 
as they deſerved; But the torture that in 
now inflictin ——— 3 
of Liberty, bears u ilo. Upon 
whoſe ſlaves is it — 5 do yo aſk 

on thoſe of P. Clodius, Who demanded 
them? Appius. Who produced them! 
— Good gods! — 

prus can any thi 

. — 
againſt their maſters but in caſes of inceſt, 
as in the inſtance of Clodius, who now 15 
proaches nearer the gods, than _— 
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made his way into Nr 
for the ſame enquiry is made into his death, 


as if their ſacred myſteries had been vio- 


lated, But our anceſtors would not allow 
a ſlave to be put to the torture for what 
affected his maſter, not becauſe the truth 


could not thus be diſcovered, but becauſe - 


their maſters thought it diſhonourable and 
worſe than death*itſelf. Can the truth be 
diſcovered when the ſlaves of the proſecu- 


tor are brought as witneſſes againſt the 
2 accuſed ? Let us hear now what 
1 


od of an examination this was. Call in 
Roſcio, call in Caſca. Did Clodius way- 
lay Milo? He did. Drag them inſtantly 
to execution : he did not. Let them have 
their liberty, What can be more ſatisfac- 
tory than this method of examination? 
They are hurried away on a ſudden to the 
rack, but are confined ſeparately, and 
thrown into dungeons, that no perſon may 
have an opportunity of ſpeaking to them : 
At laſt, after having been, for a hundred 
days, in the hands of the proſecutor, he 
himſelf produces them. What can be 
more fair and impartial than ſuch an exa- 
mination ? HE one! 

But if, my lords, you are not yet con- 
vinced, though the thing ſhines out with 
ſuch ſtrong and full evidence, that Milo 
returned to Rome with an innocent mind, 
unſtained with guilt, undiſtarbed by fear, 
and free from the accuſations of con- 
ſcience; call to mind, I beſeech you b 
the immortal the expedition with 
which he-came back, his entrance into the 
forum while the ſenate-houſe was in flames, 
the greatneſs of ſoul he diſcovered, the 


look he aſſumed, the ſpeech he made on - 


the occafion. He delivered himſelf up, 
not only to the. people, but even to 
ſenate; nor to the ſenate alone, but even 
to guards appointed for the public ſecu- 
my; nor merely to them, but even to the 
authority of him whom the ſenate had in- 
truſted with the care of the whole repub- 
lic, all the youth of Italy, and all the mi- 
litary force of Rome: to whom he would 
never have delivered himſelf, if he had 
not been confident of the goodneſs of his 
cauſe; eſpecially as that perſon heardevery 
was apprehenſive of great 
canger, had many ſuſpicions, and gave 
credit to ſome ſtories. Great, my. is 
the force of conſcience ; great both in the 
innocent and the guilty ; the firſt have no 
fears, while the other imagine their pu- 
niſhment is continually before their eyes. 


Nor indeed is it without good reaſon that hand 
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Milo's cauſe has ever been approved by 
the ſenate ; for thoſe wiſe men perceived 
the juſtice of his cauſe, his preſence of 
wins and the reſolution with which he 
made his defence.. Have you forgot, m 

lords, when the news of Clodias's 24 
had reached us, what were the reports and 
opinions that prevailed, not only amongſt 
the enemies of Milo, but even amongſt 
ſame other weak perſons, who affirmed 
that Milo woyld not return to Rome? 
For if he committed the fact in the heat 
of paſſion, from a principle of reſentment, 
they imagined he would look uponthedeath 
of P. Clodius as of ſuch conſequence, that 
he could be content to go into baniſhment, 
after having ſatiated his revenge with the 
blood of his enemy; or if he put him to 
death with a view t6 the ſafety of his coun- 
try, they were of opinion that the ſame 
brave man, after he had ſaved the ſtate by 
expoſing his own life to danger, would 


chearfully ſubmit to the laws, and leavin 
us to * the bleſſings he had preſerv 


be ſatisfied himſelf with immortal glory, 
Others talked in a more frightful manner, 
and called him a Cataline; he will break 
out, ſaid they, he will ſeizz ſome ſtrong 
ace, he will make war upon his country. 
ow wretched is often. the fate of thoſe 
citizens who have done the moſt important 
ſervices to their country! their nobleſt 
actions are not only forgot, but they are 
even ſuſpected of the molt impious. Theſe . 
ſuggeſtions therefore were groundleſs: yet 
they muſt have proved too well founded, 
Milo done any thing that could not 

be defended with troth and juſtice. | 
Why ſhould I mention the calumnies 


that were afterwards heaped upon. him ? 
And though were ſuch as would have 
filled any breaſt with terror that had the 


leaſt conſcibuſneſs of guilt, yet how he 
bore them! Immortal gods! bore them, 
did I ſay? Nay, how he deſpiſed and ſet 
them at _ Though a guilty per- 
ſon even of greate(t courage, nor an 
innocent perſon, unleſs endued with the 
greateſt fortitude, could never have ne- 
_—_ them. It was whiſpered about, 
t a vaſt number of ſhields, ſwords, 


_ bridles, darts, and javelins might be found; 
that there was not a ſtreet nor lane in the 


city, where Milo had not hired a houſe; 
that arms were conveyed down the Tiber 
to his ſeat at Ocriculum; that his houſe on 
the Capitoline hill was filled with ſhields; 
and that every other place was full of 
. for firing the city, Theſe 
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tories were not only reported, but almoſt may hear me. If you are afraid of Milo, 


believed; nor were they looked upon as 
groundleſs till after a ſearch was made. I 
could not indeed but applaud the wonder- 
ful diligence of Pompey upon the occa- 
fion: but to tell you freely, my lords, what 
I think: thoſe who are charged 
care of the whole republic, are obliged to 
hear too many ſtories; nor indeed 1s it in 
their power to avoid it. He could not re- 


with the 


fuſe an audience to a ＋ fellow of a 


prieſt, Licinius I thin 


he is called, who 


gave information that Milo's ſlaves, hav- 
ing got drunk ar his houſe, confeſſed to 
him a plot they had formed to murder 
Pompey, and that afterwards one of them 
had ſtabbed him, to prevent his diſcover- 
ing it. Pompey received this intelligence 


-at his gardens. 


I was ſent for immedi- 


' ately; and by the advice of his friends 


the affair was laid before the ſenate. 


I 


could not help being in the greateſt con- 
ſternation, to ſee the guardian both of me 

and my country under ſo great an appre- 
henſion; yet I could not help wondering, 


that ſuch credit was given to a butcher ; 


that the conſeſſions of a parcel of drunken 
ſlaves ſhould be read; and that a wound in 
the ſide, which ſeemed to be the prick 
- only of a needle, ſhould be taken for the 
- thruſt of a gladiator. But, as I under- 
ſtand, Pompey was ſhewing his caution, 
rather than his fear; and was diſpoſed to 
be ſuſpicious of -every thing, that you 
-might have reaſon to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour alſo, that the houſe of C. 
 Cafar, ſo eminent for his rank and cou- 
rage, was attacked for ſeveral hours in the 


* night. Nobody heard, nobody 


rceiv- 


. ed any thing of it, though the place was 
ſo public; yet the affair was thought fit to 


' be enquired into. I could never ſuſ 


a man of Pompey's diſtinguiſhed valour, 


- of being timorous; nor yet think any 
/ Caution too . in one, who has taken 


upon himſel 


itſelf might ſpeak for him. 


neſe flprieg were all diſcovered to be | 


the defence of the whole re- 
public. A ſenator too, in à full houſe, 
_ affirmed lately in the capitol, that. Milo 
bad a dagger under his gown at that very 
time: upon which he ſtript himſelf in that 
moſt ſacred temple, that, fince his life and 

—— could not gain him credit, the 

in | 


_ _ falſe malicious ſorgeries: but if, after all, 


Milo muſt fill be feared; it is no 


| © the affair of Clodius, but your ſpſpicions, 
| your, your ſu- 


Pompey, which we dread: 


r 


if you imagine that he is either now form. 


ing, or has ever before contrived, any 
wicked defign againſt your life ; if the 
forces of Italy, as ſome of your agents al. 
ledge, if this armed force, it the Capitoline 
troops, if theſe centries and guards, if the 
choſen band of young men that guard your 
perſon and your houſe, are armed again 
the aſſaults of Milo; if all theſe precau- 
tions are taken and pointed againſt him, 
great undoubtedly muſt be his — 
and incredible his valour, far ſurpaſling 
the forces and power of a fingle man, ſince 
the moſt eminent of all our generals i; 
fixed. upon, and the whole republic armed 


to him. But who does not know, 


that all the infirm and feeble parts of the 
ſtate are committed to your care, to be 


reſtored and ſtrengthened by this armed 


force? Could Milo have found an oppor. 
tunity, he would immediately have con- 


vinced you, that no man ever had a ſtronger 


affection for another than he has for you; 
that he never declined any danger, where 
your dignity was concerned; that, to raiſe 
your glory, he often encountered that mon- 
ſter Clodius ; that his tribunate was em- 
ployed, under your direction, in ſecuring 
my ſafety, which you had then fo much at 
heart; that yoa afterwards protected him, 
when his life was in danger, and uſed your 
intereſt for him, when ſtood for the 
pretorſhip; that there were two perſons 
whoſe warmeſt friendſhip he hoped be 
might always depend upon; ,yourſelf, on 


account of the obligations you laid hin 


under, and me on account of the favours 
I received from him. If he had failed 
in the proof of all this; if your ſuſpi- 
cions had been ſo deeply rooted as not to 


be removed; if Italy, in a word, mutt 


never have been free from new leries, 
nor the city from arms, without Milo's de- 


ſtruction, he would not have ſcrupled, ſuch 
is his nature and principles, to bid adieu 


to his country.: but firſt he would hare 
called upon thee, O thou great one, as he 


now does. 


Conſider how uncertain and variable the 
condition of life is, how unſettled and ir · 
conſlant a thing fortune; what unfaithful 
neſs is to be found amongſt friends; what 
diſguiſes ſuited to times and circumſtances; 
what deſertion, whatcowardice in our dan- 


gers, even of thoſe who are deareſt to u. 


here will, there will, L ſay, be a tins, 


and the day will certainly come, when you, 


- Tpicions, I ſay, and per it fo, that you . with ſafety fill, I hope, $9 your fortuns, 


| though 
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though changed perhaps by ſome turn of 
the common times, which, as experience 
ſhews, will often happen to us all, may 
want the affection of the friendlieſt, the 
fidelity of the worthieſt, avd the courage of 
the braveſt man living; Though who can 
believe that Pompey, ſo well killed in the 
laws of Rome, in ancient uſages, and the 
conſtitution of his country, when the ſenate 
had given it him in charge, to ſee that 
the republic received no detriment ; a ſen- 
tence always ſuthcient for arming the con- 
ſals without aſſigning them an armed force; 
that he, I ſay, when an army and a choſen 
band of ſoldiers were aſſigned him, ſhould 


wait the event of this trial, and defend 


the conduct of the man who wanted to 
aboliſh trials ? It was ſufficient that Pom- 
pey cleared Milo from thoſe charges that 
were advanced againſt him, by enacting a 
law, according to which, in my opinion, 
Milo ought, and by the confeſſion of all, 
might lawfully be acquitted. But by fit- 
ting in that place, attended by a numerous 


2 aſſigned him by 1 — authority, 


ſufficiently declares his intention is not 
to overawe, (for what can be more un- 
worthy a man of his character, than to 
oblige you to condemn a perſon, whom, 
from numerous precedents, and by virtue 
of his own authority, he might have pu- 
niſhed himſelf) but to prote& you: he 
means only to convince you that, notwith- 
. 1 riotous aſſembly, you 
are at full liberty to paſs ſentence accord - 
ing to your own judgments, 
ut, my lords, the Clodian accuſation 
gives me no concern; for I am not ſo ſtu- 
pid, ſo void of all experience, or ſo igno- 
rant of your ſentiments, as not to know 
your opinion in relation to the death of 
Clodius. And though I had not refuted 
the- charge, as I have done, yet Milo 
might, with ſafety, have made the follow- 
lorious declaration in public, though 


2 falſe one; I. have ſlain, I have ſlain, 


not a- Sp. Mzlius, who was ſuſpected of 
aming at the regal power, becauſe he 
courted the favour of the people by lower- 
ing the price of corn, and beſtowing ex · 
travagant preſents to the ruin of his own 
eltate; not a Tiberius Gracchus, who ſe- 
ditiouſly depoſed his colleague from his 
magiſtracy ; though even their deſtroyers. 
have filled the world with the glory of 
their exploits: but I have ſlain the man 
(for he had a right to uſe this language, 


who had faved his country at the 
of his own life} whoſe abominable adul - 


- - 


| ſum of money he 
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teries our nobleſt matrons diſcovered even 
in the moſt ſacred receſles of the-immortal 
ods : the man, by whoſe puniſhment the 
enate frequently determined to atone for 
the vielation of our religious rites: the 


man whoſe inceſt with his own fitter, Lu- 
cullus ſwore he had diſcovered, by due 


examination: the man who, by the violence 
of his ſlaves, * a perſon eſteemed 


by the ſenate, the people, and all na- 
tions, as the preſerver of the city and the 
lives of the citizens: the man, who gave 
and took away kingdoms, and parcelled 
out the world to w he pleaſed; the 
man who, after having committed ſeveral _ 
murders in the forum, by force of arms 
obliged a citizen of illuſtrious virtue and 
character to confine himſelf within the 
walls of his own houſe: the man, who 
thought no inſtance of villainy or. luſt 
unlawful: the man, who fired the table 
of the Nymphs, in order to deſtroy the 

blic regiſter, which contained the cen- 
ure of his crimes; in a word, the man, 
who governed himſelf by no Jaw, diſre. 
garded all civil inftitutions, and obſerved 
no bounds in the diviſion of property; wha 
never attempted to ſeize the eltate of 
another by quirks of law, ſaborned evi- 
dence, or falſe oaths, but employed- the 
more effectual means of regular troops, 
encampments, and ſtandards; wha by his 
armed forces endeavoured.io drive from 


their poſſeſſions, not only the Tuſcans (for 


them he utterly deſpiſed) but Q. Varius, 
one of our judges, that brave man and 
worthy citizen; who with his architects 
and meaſures traverſed the eſtates and gar- 
dens of a great many citizens, and 2 85 
in his own imagination all that 
tween Janiculum and the Alps; who when 
he could not perſuade Titus Pecavius, an 
illuſtrious and brave Roman knight, to ſell 
an iſland upon the Pretian lake, unmedi- 
2 conveyed timber, ſtone, mortar and 
ſand, iato iſland in boats, and made 
no ſcruple of building a houſe on another 
perſon's eſtate, even while the proprietor _ 
was viewing him from the oppoſite bank; 
who had the impudence, immortal gods ! 
to declare to ſuch a man as Titus Furfa- 
nius (for I ſhall omit the affair relating to 
the widow Scantia, and the young Apro- 
nius, both of whom he threatened. with 
death, if they did not yield to him the 
| of their gardens) ; who had the 
apudence, I ſay, to declare to Titus Fur. 
fanius, that if he did not give him the 
demanded, he. would 
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convey a dead body into his houſe, in 
ordet to expoſe ſo eminent a man to the 
public odĩum; who diſpoſſeſſed his brother 
Appius of his eſtate in his abſence, a man 
united to me in the cloſeſt ' friendſhip : 
who attempted to run a wall through a 
court-yard belonging to his ſiſter, and to 
build it in ſuch a manner as not only to 
render the court - yard uſeleſs, but to de- 
prove hr of all entrance and acceſs to her 
uſe. ; 

Vet all theſe violences were tolerated, 
though committed no lefs againſt the com- 
monwealth than againſt private perſons, 
againſt the remoteſt as well as the neareſt, 
ſtrangers as well as relations; but the 
amazing patience of Rome was become, I 
know not how, perfectly hardened and cal- 
lons. Yet by what means could you have 

-warded off thoſe dangers that were more 
immediate and threatening, or how could 
ou have ſubmitted to bis government, if 
be bac obtained it? I paſs. by our allies, 
foreign nations, kings and princes; for it 
was your ardent prayer that he would turn 
himſelf looſe upon thoſe rather than upon 
your eſtates, your houſes, and your mo- 
ney. Your money did I ſay ? By heavens, 
be had never reſtrained his unbridled luſt 
from violating your wives and children. 
Do you imagine that theſe things are mere 
- fiftions? are they not evident ? not pub- 
 licly known? not remembered by all? Is 
it not notorious that he attempted to raiſe 
an army of ſlaves, ſtrong enough to make 
him maſter of the whole republic, and of 
the property of every Roman? Wherefore 
if Milo, holding the bloody dagger in his 
Hand, bad cried aloud, Citizens, I beſeech 
— draw near and attend: I have killed 
ublius Clodius: with this right-hand, with 
this dagger, I have ſaved your lives from 
that fury, which no laws, no government 
could reſtrain: to me alone it is owing, 
that juſtice, equity, laws, liberty, modeſty 


1 


F 
and decency, have yet a being in Rome: 
could there be any room for Milo to fear 
bow his country would take it? Who is 
chere now that does not, approve and ap- 

plaud it? Where is the man that does not 
think "and declare it as his opinion, that 
Mile has done the greateſt poſlible ſervice 
to his country; that he has ſpread jo) 
amongſt the inhabitants of Rome, of 
Italy, and the whole world? I cannot in- 
deed determine how high the tranſports 
of the Roman ern may have riſen in 

ſormer times, this preſent age however 


enemy was 


of the braveſt t generals; but none of them 
ever occaſioned ſuch real and laſting joy, 
Commit this, my lords, to your memo. 


. Ties, I hope that you and your children 


will enjoy many bleſſings in the republic, 
and that each of them will be attended 
with this reflection, that if P. Clodius 
had lived, you would have enjoyed none 
of them. We now entertain the higheſt, 
and, I truſt, the beſt-grounded hopes, 


that ſo excellent a perſon being conſul, 


the licentiouſneſs of men being curbed, 
their ſchemes broke, law and jullice eſta- 
bliſhed, the preſent will be a moſt forty. 
nate year to Rome. But who is ſo ſtupid 
as to imagine this would have been the 
caſe had Clodius lived? How could you 
poſſibly have been ſecure in the poſleflion 
of what belongs to you, of your own pri. 
vate * „ under the tyranny of ſuch a 


I am not afraid, my lords, that 1 ſhould 
ſeem to let my reſentment for perſonal in- 
juries riſe ſo high, as to charge theſe things 


upon him with more freedom than truth, 


For though it might be expected this ſhould 
be the principal motive, yet ſo common an 
to all mankind, that my 
averſion to him was ſcarcely greater than 
that of the whole world. It is impoſſible 
to expreſs, or indeed to imagine, what a 
villain, what a pernicious monſter he was, 
But, my lords, attend to this; the prelent 
trial relates to the death of Clodius: form 
now in your minds (for our thoughts are 
free, and repreſent what they pleaſe juſt 
in the ſame manner as we perceive what 
we ſee) form, I ſay, in your minds the 
picture of what I ſhall now deſcribe. Sup- 
pole I could perſuade you to acquit Milo, 
on condition that Clodius ſhould revive. 
Why do your countenances betray thoſe 
marks of fear? how would he affect you 
when living, if the bare imagination of 
him, though he is dead, ſo powerfully 
ſtrikes you? what! if Pompey himſelf, a 


man poſſeſſed of that merit and fortune 


which enable him to effect what no one 
beſides can; if he, I ſay, had it in hu 
er either to appoint Clodius's death to 
enquired into, or to raiſe him from the 
dead, which do you think he would chuſe? 
Though from a principle of friendſhip he 
might be inclined to raiſe him from the 
dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore ſit as the 
avengers of that man's death, whom you 
uld not recall to life if you were able; 


| andenquiry is made into his death by 3 
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uw which would not have p: if it 
could have brought him to life, If his 
deſtroyer then ſhould confeſs the fact, need 
he fear to be puniſhed by thoſe whom he 
has delivered ? The Greeks render divine 
honours to thoſe who put tyrants to death. 


What have I ſeen at Athens? what in 
other cities of Greece? what ceremonies 


were inſtituted for ſuch heroes? what 
hymns? what ſongs? The honours paid 
them were almoſt equal to thoſe paid to 
the immortal gods. And will you not 


only refuſe to pay any honours to the pre- 


ſerver of ſo great a le, and the aven- 
r of ſuch execrable villainies, but even 
uffer him to he dragged to puniſhment ? 
He would have confeſſed, I ſay, had he 
done the action; he would have bravely 
and freely confeſſed that he did it for the 
common good; and, indeed, he ought not 
only to have confeſſed, but to have pro- 
claimed it. ; 


For if he does not deny an action for 


which he deſires nothing but pardon, is it 
likely that he would ſcruple to confeſs 
what he might hope to be rewarded for ? 
unleſs he thinks it is more agreeable to 
you, that he ſhould defend. his own life, 


than the lives of — order; eſpecially, 
e 


as by ſych a con „if you were in- 
clined to be grateful, he might expect to 
obtain the nobleſt honours, But if you 
had not approved of the action (though 
how is it poſſible that a perſon can diſap- 
prove of his 

of the braveſt man alive had not been 
agreeable to his countrymen ;z he would 


have departed with Readineſs and reſolu- 


tion from ſo angrateful a city. For what 
can ſhew r ingratitude, than that all 
ſhould -rejoice, while he alone remained 
diſconſolate, who was the cauſe of all the 
joy? Yer, in deſtroying the enemies of 
our country, this has been our conſtant 
2 that as the glory would be ours, 
we ſhould 


ſa many hazardous attem 
your poſterity, if I 

to carry 
the great 
woman would not dare to kill the mot 
villainous and outrageous citizen, if ſhe 
had no danger to fear? But the man who 
bravely des 


ſpect of public odium, danger, and death, 


for you and 
have propoſed 
eſigns into execution without 


a man indeed. It is the duty of a 
grateful people to beſtow diſtinguiſhed ho- 


own ſafety!) if the courage 


expect our ſhare of odium 
and danger. For what praiſe had been 
due to me, when in my conſulate I made 


ſtruggles and difficulties ? what 


nds his country with the pro- - 


nours upon diſtinguiſhed patriots ; and it 


is the part of a brave man, not to be in- 


duced by the greateſt ſufferings to repent 
of having boldly diſcharged his duty, Milo 
therefore might have made the confeſſion 
which Abala, Nafica, Opimius, Marius, 
and I myſelf, formerly made. And had 
his country been grateful, he might have 
rejoiced; if ungrate ful bis conſcience muſt 
ſtill have ſupported him under ingratitude. 
But that gratitude is due to him for this 
favour, my lords, the fortune of Rome, 
your own preſervation, and the immortal 
gods, all declare. Nor is it poſſible that 
any man can think otherwiſe, but he who 
denies the exiſtence of an over-ruling 
power or — — is un- 
affected ma empire, 
the ſun 11 the * — — 
venly bodies, the changes and laws of na- 


ture, and, above all, the wiſdom of our 


anceſtors, who religiouſly” obſerved the 
ſacred rites, ceremonies, and auſpices, and 
carefully tranſmitted them to their poſte- 
rity. - my ts 
There is, there certainly is ſuch a Power; 
nor can this and beautiful fabric of - 
nature be without an animating principle; 
when theſe bodies and feeble frames of 
ours are endowed with life-and | 
Unleſs perhaps men think otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe it is not immediately diſcerned 
them; as if we could diſcern that pri 
ple of wiſdom and foreſight by which we 
act and ſpeak, or even could diſcover the 
manner and place of its exiſtence. This, 
this is the very power which has often, in 
Teen 
roſperity; whi deſtroyed 
—— hh — whieh — 
him n to irritate by vio- 
lence, provoke by the freak tay. 
braveſt of men, in order to be nered- 


_ a 
ered groves, buried under the extravagant 
piles of his building, Upon his fall, your 


i 


Auitted by the infamous , but reſerved 
anly for this ſignal puniſhment - 
Nor can it be denied that the anger of 
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altars, your rites, flouriſhed, 


your power 
prevailed, which he had defiled with all 
- manner of villainy. 


And you, O vene- 
table Jupiter! from your lofty Latian 
mount, whoſe lakes, whoſe woods and bor- 
ders, he polluted with the moſt abomina- 
ble luſt, and every ſpecies of guilt, at laſt 
opened your eyes to behold his deſtruc- 
tion: to you, and. in your preſence, was 
the late, but juſt 
paid. For ſurely it can never be alledged 
that in his encounter with Milo before the 
chapel of the Bana Dea, which ſtands upon 
the eſtate of that worthy and — 5 
yu P. Sextius Gallus, it was by chance 
ie received that firſt wound, which deli- 
vered him up to a ſhameful death, I ma 


ſay under the eye of the goddeſs herſelf: 


no; it was 5 not ac- 


the gods infpired his followers with ſuch 
— to commit to the flames his 
expoſed body, without pageants, without 
fGinging, without fhews, without pomp, 
without lamentations, without any oration 
in his praiſe, without the rites of burial, 
beſmeared with gore and dirt, and depriv- 
ed of that funeral folemnity which is al- 


ways granted even to enemies. It was 


A. 


inconſiſtent with piety, I imagine, that the 
images of ſuch illuſtrious perſons ſhould 
race ſo monſtrous a parricide ; nor could 
be torn by the _ Sew IIS 
more proper place than where 
been 1 oo condemned while alive. 
Truly, the fortune of the Roman le 
ſeemed to me hard and cruel, which ſaw 


Add ſuffered him to inſult the ſtate for ſo 


* 


- 


„ 


many years. He defiled with luſt our 


molt ſacred rites; violated the moſt ſotemn 
decrees of the ſenate; openly corrupted his 
judges; haraſſed the ſenate in his tri- 
buneſhip : aboliſhed thoſe acts which were 
with the concurrence of every order 

the ſafety of the ſtate; drove me from 
my country ; plundered my ; fired 
my houſe ; perſecuted my wife and chil- 
dren; declared an execrable war againſt 
Pompey; magiſtrates and Ci- 
tizens 3 burnt my brother's houſe; laid 
Teſcany- waſte ; drove many from their 
habirations and eſtates; was very eager 
and furious ; neither Rome, Italy, provin- 
ges nor kin could confine his frenzy, 
In bis bodſe, laws were hatched; which 


were to fubjc& us to our own ſlaves ; there 
was nothing belonging to any one, which 


deſerved penalty 
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he coveted, that this year he did not think 
would he his own. None but Milo op- 
poſed his deſigns ; he looked upon Pom. 

y, the man who was beſt able to oppoſe 

im, as firmly attached to his intereſt, by 
their late reconciliation. The power of 
Cæſar he called his own; and my fall 


had taught him to deſpiſe the ſentiments 


_ good men; Milo alone reſiſted 
m. 

In this fituation, the immortal gods, as 
I before obſerved, inſpired that furious 
miſcreant with a deſign to way-lay Milo. 
No otherwiſe could the monſter have been 


deſtroyed ; the ſtate could never. have 


avenged its own cauſe. Is it to be imagin- 
ed, that the ſenate could have reſtrained 
him when he was prætor, after having ef- 
fected nothing while he was only in a pri- 
vate ſtation ? Could the conſuls have been 
ſtrong enough to check their prztor ? In 
the firſt place, had Milo- been killed, the 
two — FY muſt have been of his faction; 
in the next place, what conſul would have 
had courage to oppoſe him when prztor, 
whom he — while tribune, to 
have grievoully haraſſed a perſon of con- 
ſalar dignity? He might have oppreſſed, 


ſeized, and obtained every thing: by a 
other 


new law which was found among the 
Clodian laws, he would have made our 
flaves his freed-men. In ſhort, had not 
the immortal gods inſpired him, effemi- 
nate as he was, with the ſ:antic reſolution 
of attempting to kill the braveſt of men, 
ou would this day have had no republic. 
ad he been prætor, had he been conſul, 
if indeed we can ſuppoſe that theſe tem- 
es and theſe walls could have ſtood till 
is conſulſhip; in ſhort, had he been alive, 
would he have committed no miſchief; 
who, when dead, by the direction of Sex- 
tus Clodius, one of his dependants, ſet the 
fenate-houſe on fire? Was ever fight more 
dreadful, more ſhocking, and more miſe- 
rable? That the temple of holineſs, dig- 
nity, wiſdom, public counſel, the head of 
this city, the ſanctuary of her allies, the 
refuge of all nations, the ſeat granted to 
this order by the unanimous of the 
Raman people, ſhould be fired, eraſed, and 
defiled ? And not by a giddy mob, though 
even that would have been dreadful, but 
by one men; who, if he dared to commit 
ſuch bavock for his deceaſed friend as a 
revenger, what would he not, as a leader, 
have done for him when living ? He choſe 
to throw the body of Clodius into the ſe- 
nate · houſe, that, when dead, he _ 
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burn what he had ſubverted when living. 
Are there any who complain of the A 
pian way, and yet are as to the 
nate-houſe ? Can we — that the fo- 
rum could have been deferided againſt 
that man, when living, whoſe lifeleſs corſe 


deſtroyed the ſenate-houſe? Raiſe; raiſe 


him if you can from the dead; will you 
break the force of the living man, when 

ou can ſcarce ſuſtain the rage occafioned 

y his unburied body? Unleſs you pre- 
tend that you ſuſtained the attacks of thoſe 
who ran to the ſenate houſe with torches, 
to the temple of Caſtor with ſcythes, and 
flew all over the forum with ſwords, You 
ſaw the Roman le maſſacred, an aſ- 
fembly attacked with arms, while they 
were attentively hearing Marcus Cœlius, 
ple; a man undaunt- 
ed in the ſervice of the republic; moſt re 
ſolate in whatever cauſe he undertakes; 
devoted to good men, and to the authori- 


ty of the ſenate; and who has diſcovered 


a divine and amazing fidelity to Milo un- 
der his preſent circumſtances; to which he 
was reduced either by the force of envy, 


or a fingular turn of fortune. 


But now I have ſaid enough in relation 


| tothe cauſe, and perhaps taken too much 


liberty in digreſſing from the main ſubject. 
What then — but to beſeech and ad- 


jure you, my lords, to extend that come 


paſſion to a brave man, which he diſdains 


to implore, but which I, even againſt his 
"conſent, implore and earneſtly intreat. 


Though you have not ſeen him ſhed a ſin- 
le tear while all are weeping around him, 
gh he has preſerved the ſame ſteady 
countenance, the ſame firmneſs of voice 


and language, do not on this account with- 


hold it him: indeed I know not whe- 
ther theſe circumſtances ought not to plead 
with you in his favour. If in the combats 


of 2 where perſons of the loweſt 
rank, the very . are 
engaged, we look with ſo much contempt 


on cowards, on thoſe who meanly 


lives, and are ſo ſond of ſaving —.— 


the intrepid, and thoſe who chearfully offer 


their breaſts to the ſword ; if, I ſay, we 
feel more pi 
aſking our pity, than for thoſe Who with 


for thoſe who ſeem above 


earneſtneſs intreat it, how much more 


_ ought we to be thus affected where the in- 
' tereſts of our braveſt citizens are concern- 


there will I fix my 


be ſafe, may they be glorious, may they be 
happy! May this renowned city proſper, 
and my- country, which ſhall ever be 

ro me, in whatſoever manner ſhe ſhall 
pleaſe to treat me: ſince I muſt not live 
with my fellow-citizens, let thera enjoy 
peace and tranquillity without me; but 
then, to me, let them owe their happineſs. ' 
I will withdraw, and retire into exile; if I 
cannot be a member of a virtuous com- 
monwealth, it will be ſome ſatisſaction not 
to live in a bad one; and as ſoon as I ſet 
foot within a well-regulated and free ſlate, 
E. Alas, cries he, 
my fruitleſs toils! my fallacious hopes 1 
_—— and empty ſchemes! Could J. 
—— my — when = ſtate was 
under oppreſſion, gave myſelf up wholly 
to the ſervice of 7 I found 
almoſt deſtroyed; to the ſervice of the Ro- 
man knights, whoſe ſtrength was ſo much 
weakened ; to the fervice of all good citi- 
zens, from whom the oppreſſive arms of 
Clodius had wreſted their due authority; 


could Lever have imagined I ſhauld-want 


a guard of honeſt men to defend me? 
When I reftored you to your country, (for 
we frequently diſcourſe together) could I 


ever have thought that I ſhould be driven 


myſelf into baniſhment ? Where is now 
that ſenate, to whoſe intereſt we devoted 
ourſelves? Where, where, ſays he, are 
thoſe Roman knights of yours? What is 
become of that warm affection the muni- 
cipal towns formerly teſtified in your fa- 
vour? What is become of the acclamations 
of all Italy? What is become of thy art, 


of thy eloquence, my Tully, which have fo 


often been employed to preſerve your fel- 


low. citizens? Am I the only perſon, to 


whom alone they can give no aſſiſtance; I, 


- who have ſo often ed my life m 
c 3 996 te 
Nor does he utter ſuch ſentiments as 


theſe, my lords, as I do now, with tears, 
but with the ſame intrepid countenance 


too apprehenſive of danger. He declares, 
-that, — — your ſafety, he 
yon over the common people, all the 

um of the populace, to his intereſt, when 
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berality, he appeaſes the fury of the | 
, 3 — — | edge t 


his extraordinary fervices to the ſtate will 

him your affection and favour. 
Repeated of the ſenate's efteem, he 
acknowl that he has received, even 
upon the preſent occaſion; and declares, 
that, wherever fortune may convey him, 


the can never deprive him of thoſe marks 


of honour, regard, and affeRion, conferred 
him by you and the people of Rome. 

; — wojthat howne eclared con- 
ful by the univerſal ſuffrage of the e. 
the only thing he valued or defired; and 
that, in order to his being inveſted with 
that office, the voice of the cryer was only 
wanting ; a matter, in his opinion, of very 
little importance. But now if theſe arms 
are to be turned againſt him, at laſt, tis a 
fatisfaftion to him that it is not owing to 
Is guilt, but to the ſuſpicion of it. He 
adds likewiſe, what is unqueſtionably true, 
that the brave and wiſe perform great 
actions, not ſo much on account of the 


zewards attending them, as on account of 


heir own intrinfic excellence; that throu 
his whole courſe of life, whatever he has 
done has been nobly done, fince nothing can 
be more great —— man to — 
Ais country from impendi : 

they are without doubt happy, — their 
ſellom - citizens have repaid with their due 
reward of honour; but chat neither are 
thoſe to be efteemed unhappy, whoſe ſer- 
vices have exceeded their rewards. Yet, 
. Houldwe in the purſuits of virtue have any 
of its rewards in view, he is convinced that 
the nobleſt of all is glory; that this alone 
compenſates the ſhortneſs of life, by the 
xmmortality of fame; that by this we are 


Kill preſent, when abſent from the world, ſame 


and ſurvive even after death; and that by 
the ſteps of glory, in ſhort, mortals ſeem to 
- monnt to heaven, Of me, ſays he, the 
people of Rome, all the nations of the 
_ earth, ſhall talk, and my name ſhall be 


known to the lateſt poſterity. Nay, at bu 
thĩs very time, when all my enemies com- 
dine to inſlame an univerſal odium againſt ' 


me, yet I receive the thanks, con la- 
tons, and applauſes of every bly. 
Not to mention the Tuſcan feſtivals inſti- 


 -#mted in honovr of me, it is now about an 


ys ünce the death of Clodius, 


has reached beyond the 
bounds of the Roman empire. It is there · 


5 | fore, continues he, of little importance to 


I. am perſuaded, not only the 


looks u 


me, how this body of mine is diſpoſed of, 
fince the glory of my name already fills, 
and ſhall ever-poſleſs, every region of the 


have often 
talked to me, while theſe were abſent; 
and now that they are preſent, I repeat it 
to you. Your fortitude I cannot ſuffici- 
ently applaud, but the more noble and 
divine your virtue appears to me, the more 


diſtreſs I feel in being torn from you, 


Nor when you are ſeparated from me, 
ſhall 1 have the poor conſolation of being 
angry with e who give the wound. 
For the ſeparation is not made by my ene- 


mies, but by my friends; not by thoſe 
who have at any time treated me injuri- 


_—_ _ — to 2 ee been 
ways » oad me, m 

lords, with as —— — 
pleaſe, even with that I have juſt mention- 
ed, (and none ſurely can be more ſevere) 
yet ſhall I ever retain a grateful ſenſe of 
your former favours. Butif you have loſt 
the remembrance of theſe, or if I have 


gh fallen under your diſpleaſure, why do not 


ye avenge yourſelves rather upon me, than 
ilo? Long and happily enough ſhall I 
have lived, could I but die before ſuch a 
calamity befall me. Now I have only one 
conſolation to ſupport me, the conſciouſ- 


neſs of having performed for thee, my 


Milo, every good office of love and friend- 
ſhip it was in my power to perform. For 
thee, I have dared the reſentment of the 
great and powerful : for thee, | have often 


expoſed my life to the ſwords of thy ene- 


mies; for thee, I have often proſtrated 
myſelf as a ſuppliant: I have embarked 
my- own and my family's eſtate on the 
bottom with thine; and at this very 


firmneſs of ſoul ! he thinks himſelf in exile 
there, where virtue has no place; and 
death, not as a. puniſhment, 


but as the period of our lives. 2 
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then retain that nobleneſs of ſoul, which 
is natural to him; but how, my lords, are 
you to determine? Will ye ſtill preſerve 
the memory of Milo, and yet drive his 
rſon into baniſhmeat ? And ſhall there 
— on earth a place more worth 
the reſidence of ſuch virtue, than that whic 
ave it birth? On you, on you I call, ye 
_ — pwrn loſt fo much blood in 
the ſervice of your country; to you, 
centurioos, ye ſoldiers, I appeal in 2 


on, while you ſtand here with arms in your 
hands, and this tribunal, ſhall vir- 
tue like this be expelled, exterminated, caſt 
out with diſhonour ? Unhappy, wretched 
man that I am! could you, Milo, by theſe 


recall me to my country; and by theſe 


ſhall I not be able to keep you in yours? 


What anſwer ſhall I make to my children, 


who look on you as another father ? What 
to you, Quintus, my abſent brother, the 
kind partner of all my misfortunes? that 1 
could not preſerve Milo by thoſe very in- 
ftruments which he employed in my pre- 
ſervation? in what could I not pre- 
ſerve him? a cauſe approved of by all. 
Who have put it out of 
ſerve him? Thoſe who: gained moſt by the 
death of Clodius. And who ſolicited for 
Milo? I myſelf. What crime, what hor- 
rid villainy was I guilty of, when thoſe 
plots that were conceived for our common 
deſtruction were all, by my induſtry, traced 
out, fully difcovered, laid open befote you, 
and cruſhed at once? From that copious 
ſource flow all the calamities which befall 
me and mine. Why did you deſire my 
return from baniſhment ? Was it that J 
might ſee thoſe very perſons who were 
inſtrumental in my reſtoration baniſhed 
before my face?- Make not, -I conjure 
you, my return a — affliction to me, 
than was my baniſhment. For how can [ 
think myſelf truly reſtored to my country, 
if thoſe friends who reſtored me are to be 
torn from me? e 1.4 
By the immortal I wiſh (pardon 
me, O my country for I fear what I 
ſhall ſay out of a pious for Milo 


may be deemed — againſt thee) that 


Clodius not only lived, but were prætor, 
conſular, dictator, rather than be witneſs to 
ſuch -a ſcene as this. Immortal gods 

brave a man is that, and how worthy 
of being preſerved by you! By no means; 
he cries: the ruffian met with the puniſh» 


ment he deſerved; and let me, if it muſt ' 


this its walls? Happy the country that ſhall 
hour of danger to the beſt of men, and i 
braveſt of citizens; while you are Jooking 


be ſo, ſuffer the 
ſerved. | Shall this man then, who: was 
born to ſave his country, die any where 
but in his country ? Shall he not at leaſt 
die in the ſervice of his country? Will 

retain the memorials of his gallant 
foul, and deny his body a grave in Italy? 
Will any perſon give his voice for baniſh- 
ing a man from this city, whom every city 
on earth would be proud to receive within 


receive him ! ungrateful this, if it ſhall 
baniſh him ! wretched, if it ſhould: loſe 
him! But I muſt conclude ; my tears will 


not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids 


tears to be employed in his defence. You, 
my lords, I beſeech and adjure, that, in 
your deciſion, you would dare act as you 
think. Truſt me, your fortitude,. your 


juſtice, your fidelity, will more eſpecially . 


approved of by him, who, in his choice 
of judges, has raiſed to the bench the 
braveſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of men. 
K el  Whitworth's Cicers. 


$11. Part of CiczRo's Oration againf 
| Vernes. 

The time is come, Fathers, when that 
which has long been wiſhed for, towards 
allaying the envy your order has been 
ſubject to, and removing the imputa- 
tions againſt trials, is (not by human con- 
trivance but ſuperior direction) eſfectually 
put in our power. All opinion has long 


prevailed, not only here at home, but like  _ 


wiſe in foreign countries, both dangerous 
to you, and pernicious to the ſtate, viz: 

t in tions, men of wealth are 
always ſafe, however clearly convid ed. 


There is now to be brought upon his trial 


before you, to the confuſion, I hope, of the 
pagators of this ſlanderous imputation, 


| — whoſe life and actions condemn him in 


the opinion of all impartial s, but 


who, according to his own reckoning, ard 


declared dependence upon his riches, is 


already acquitted ;; 4 mean Caius Verres. 


If that ſentence is paſſed upon him which 
his crimes deſerve, yourauthority, Fathers, 


will be venerable and ſacred in the eyes 


of the public: but if his great riches ſhould 


bias you in his favour, I ſhall lill-gzin-one = 


point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 


world, that what was wanting in this caſe 


was not a criminal nor a profecutor, but 
juſtice and adequate puni t. | 
To paſs, over the ir 


of his youth, What does his 3 
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the firſt public oyment he held, what 
does — pereys continued ſcene of 
 villainies? —_— Carbo plundered of the 
public money by his own treaſurer, a con- 
ful ſtripped and betrayed, an army deſert- 
. to want, a province robbed, 
vil a igious rights of a le 
violated. — he held E44 
Minor and Pamphilia, what did it produce 
but the ruin of thoſe countries? in which 
houſes, cities, and temples, were robbed by 
him. What was his conduct in his præ- 
torſhip here at home? Let the plundered 
temples, and public works neglected, that 
he might embezzle the money intended 
| wle them on, bear witneſs. But 
prætorſhip in Sicily crowns all his 

of wickedneſs, and finiſhes a laſting 
monument to his infamy. The miſchiefs 
done by him in that country during the 


three years of his iniquitous adminiſtration, ' 


are ſach, that many years, under the wiſeſt 
and beſt of prætors, will not be ſufficient 
to reſtore things to the condition in which 
he found them. For it is notorious, that, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili- 
ans neither enjoyed the protection of their 
own original laws, of the regulations made 
for their beneſit by the Roman ſenate upon 
their coming under the protection of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and un- 
alienable rights of men. His nod has de- 
ceided all cauſes in Sicily for theſe three 
ears; and his deciſions have broke all 
w, all precedent, all right. The ſums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard- of 
impoſitions, extorted from the induſtrious 
| fares are not to be computed. The moſt 
aithfol allies of the commonwealth bave 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens 
have, like flaves, been put to death with 
tortures. The moſt atrocious criminals, 
for money, have been exempred from the 
deſerved puniſhments; and men of the 
moſt. unexceptionable characters condemn- 
ed, and baniſhed, unheard. The harbours, 
though ſufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and ra- 
vagers: the ſoldiery and ſailors belonging 
to a province under the protection of the 
commonwealth, ſtarved to death: whole 
fleets, to the great detriment of the pro- 
vince, ſuffered to periſh ; the ancient mo- 
numents of either Sicilian or Roman great - 


neſs, oo of heroes and princes, car- 


ried off; the temples ſtripped of che 
images. The infamy of his lewdneſs has 
been ſuch as forbids to deſcribe ; 
nor will 4, by mentioning particulars, put 
5 2 4 


thoſe unſortunate perſons to freſh pain, 
who have not been able to ſave their wives 
and daughters from his impurity. And 
theſe his atrocious crimes have been com- 
mitred in ſo public a manner, that there 
is no one who has heard of his name, but 
could reckon up his actions. Having, by 
his iniquitous ſentences, filled the priſons 
with the moſt induſtrious and deſerving of 
the le, he then proceeded toorder num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be ſtrangled in 
the gaols; fo that the exclamation, * | am 
a citizen of Rome l' which has often, in 
the moſt diſtant regions, and among the 
moſt barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no ſervice to them, but on the con- 
trary, brought a ſpeedier and more ſevere 
puniſhment upon them. 

I aſk now, Verres, what you have to 
advance agaiuſt this e? Will you 
pretend todeny it ? Will you pretend that 
any thing falſe, that even any thing ag- 
gravated, is alledged againſt you? Had 
any prince, or any ſtate, committed the 
ſame outrage againlt the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens, ſhould we not think we had 
ſufficient ground for declaring immediate 
war againſt them? What puniſhment 
ought then to be inflited upon 3 
cal and wicked prætor, who dared, at no 
greater diſtance than Sicily, within ſight 
of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen Publius Gavius Coſanus, 
only for his having afſerted his privilege 
of citizenſhip, and declared his intention 
of appealing to-the juſtice of his country 
againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had unjuſtly 
confined him in a priſon at Syracuſe, from 
whence he had juſt made his.eſcape? The 
unhappy man, arreſted as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicked prætor. With eyes 
darting ſury, and a countenance diſtorted 
with cruelty, he orders the helpleſs victim 
of his rage to be firipped, rods to be 
brought ; accuſing him, but without the 
leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or even of ſuſ- 
1 of having come to Sicily as a ſpy. 

t was in vain that the unhappy man 
out, „I am'a Roman citizen; I have 


« ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is now 


© at Panormus, and will atteſt my in- 
«. nocence.” The blood-thirſty- prætor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to 
be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, was an inno- 
cent Roman citizen publicly mangled with 
ſcourging ; whilſt the only _ 
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tered amidſt his cruel ſufferings, were, 
„am a Roman citizen!“ With theſe he 
—— to defend himſelf from violence and 
infamy; but of ſo little ſervice was this 
privilege to him, that while he was thus 
aſſerting his citizenſhip, the order was 
given for his execution—for his execation 
the croſs ! - 

O liberty O ſound once delightful to 
every Roman ear O ſacred privilege of 
Roman citizenſhip !—once ſacred now 
trampled upon !—— But what then? Is it 
come to this? Shall an inferior magi- 
ſtrate, a governor who holds his whole 
power of the Roman people, ina Roman 

rovince, within fight of Italy, bind, 
ſcourge, torture with fire and red-hot 
plates of iron, and at the laſt put to the 
infamous death of the croſs, a Roman citi- 
zen? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
ſpectators, nor the majeſty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice 
of his country, reſtrain the licentious and 
wanton cruelty of a monſter, who, in con- 
fidence of his riches, ſtrikes at the root of 
liberty, and ſets mankind at defiance ? 

I conclude with exprefling my hopes, 
that your wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, will 
not, by ſuffering the atrocious and un- 


exampled inſolence of Caius Verres to 


eſcape the due puniſhment, leave room to 


prehend the danger ofa total ſubverſion | 


authority, and introduction of general 
anarchy and confuſion. 
kia + Cicero's Orations. 


4 12. The Oration which was ſpoken by. 


| PenicLEs, at the public Funeral o 
ATaENnians who had 3 oo 
in the PxLOrONNeSian War, 


Many of thoſe who have ſpoken be- 
fore me on occafions of this kind, have 
commended- the author of that law which 
we are now obeying, for having in- 
fituted an oration to the honour of thoſe 
who ſacrifice their lives in bginivg for 
their country. For my part, T think it 
ſofficient for men who have ap their 
virtue in action, by action to be honoured 
for it by fuch as you ſee the publie grati- 
tude now performing about this funeral; 
and that the virtues of many ought not 
to be endangered by the management of 
any one 3 when their credit muſt 
Precariouſly depend on his oration, which 


Si 


way be good, and may be bad. Difficut 
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indeed it is, judicionſly to handle a ſubject, 
where even 
aſſent, The hearer, enlightened by a long 
acquaintance, and warm in his affections, 
may quickly pronounce every thing un- 
favourably ex „in reſpect to What 
— wiſhes what — — —— 
ſtranger pronouncet gera 
through , of thoſe deeds "which he is 
conſcious are above his own atchievement. 
For the praiſes beſtowed on others are 
then only to be endured, when men ima- 
r do thoſe feats they hear to 
ve been done; they envy what 
cannot equal, and immediately pronounce 


it falſe. Yet, as this ſolemnity has re- 


ceived its ſanction from the authority of 
our anceſtors, it is my duty alſo to obe 
the law, and.to endeavour to procure, 


far as I am able, the good- will and appro- 


bation of all my audience,  - 
I ſhall therefore begin firſt with our 
forefathers, ſince both juſtice and decency 
require we ſhould, on this occaſion, beſtow 
on them an honourable remembrance. In 
this our country they _ themſelves al- 
gy Only ſettled ; and, through their 
„ handed it down free to every 
ſince-ſucceeding generation. Worthy, 


» 


indeed, of praiſe are they, and yet more 


worthy are our immediate fathers; fance, 
enlarging their own inheritance into the 


extenſive empire which we now poſſeſs, . . 


they bequeathed that their work of toil to 


us their ſons. Yet even theſe ſucceſſes, 


we ourſelves, here preſent, we who are 

K in the ſtrength and * of our days, 
ave nobly improved, an 

viſions for this our Athens, that now 

it is all-ſufficient in itſelf to anſwer every 


exigence of war and of peace. I mean 


not here to recite thoſe martial exploits 
by which theſe ends were accompliſhed, 
or the reſolute defences we ourſelves 
and our forefathers have made againſt the 


formidable invaſions of Barbarians and 


Greeks. Your own knowledge of theſe 


will excuſe the long detail. Bat, by What 


gat gi have 15 — to this height of 
ory and. power; by what polity, a 
— conduct, we oy rnd pans ͤ —— 
I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew, and then 
— to the praiſe of the deceaſed. 

heſe, in my opinion, can be no imperti- 
nent topics on this occaſion; the diſcuſſion 
of them muſt be beneficial to this numerous 
company of Athenians and of ftrangers. | 


We are happy in a form of ernment | 
our 


which cannot envy 2 nei 
* 


probable trach will hardly gan 


= 
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bours; for it hath ſerved as a model to 
others, but is original at Athens. And 
this our form, as committed not to the 
few, but to the whole body of the people, 
is called a democracy. different ſo- 

ever in a private capacity, we all enjo 
the ſame general equality our laws +4 
fitted to preſerve ; and ſuperior honours, 
juſt as we excel. The public adminiſtra- 
tion is- not confined. to a particular family, 
but is attainable only by merit. Poverty 
is not an. hindrance, fince whoever is able 
10 ſerve his country meets with no ob- 
e to preferment from his firſt obſcu- 
rity. Tbe offices of the ſtate we go 
through without obſtructions from one 
another; and live together in the mutual 
endearments of private life without ſuſpi- 
cions; not angry with a neighbour For 
following the bent of his own humour, 
nor putting on that countenance of diſ- 
content, which pains, though it cannot 
puniſh ; ſo that in private life we converſe 
together without diffidence or damage, 
whilſt we dare not, on any account, offend 
againſt the public, through the reverence 
we bear to the magiſtrates and the laws, 
chiefly to thoſe enacted for redreſs of the 
injured, and to thoſe unwritten, a breach 
of which. is allowed diſgrace, Our laws 
ave further provided for the mind. moſt 
frequent intermifhons of care, by the ap- 
2 of public recreations and ſacri- 
ces throughout the year, elegantly per- 


formed with a peculiar pomp, the daily 
t puts 


1 
me to flight. T eur of 
this our Athens 1 the pet tea of 
the whole earth to be imported here, by 
+ which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not 
more of the delicacies of our own growth, 
than of thoſe of other nations. 

In the affairs of war we excel thoſe of 
eur enemies, who. adhere to methods op- 
poſite to our own; for we lay open Athens 


to general reſort, nor ever drive any 


ſtranger from us, whom either improve- 


ment or curioſity hath brought amongſt 


nus, Jeſt any enemy ſhould hurt us 

. ſeeing what is never concealed : we place 
not ſo great a confidence in the prepara- 
tives and artifices of war as in the native 
warmth of our ſouls impelling us to 
action. In point of education, the youth 
of ſome people are inured, by a courſe of 
laborious. exerciſe, to ſupport toil 'and 
\ hardſhip like men; but we, notwithſtandin 
dur ealy and elegant way of life, face all 
the dangers of war as intrepidly as they. 

5 4 


— 


This may be proved by facts, fince the 
Lacedemonians never invade our terri- 
tories, barely with their own, but with the 


united ſtrength of all their confederates. 


But when we invade the dominions of 
our neighbours, for the moſt part we 
conquer without difficulty, in an enemy's 
country, thoſe who fight- in defence of 
their own habitations. The ſtrength. of 


our whole force, no enemy hath yer ever 


experienced, becauſe it is divided by our 
naval expeditions, or engaged in the dif. 
ferent quarters of our ſervice by land, 


But if any-where they engage and deſeat 


a ſmall party of our forces, they boaſting! 
ive it out a total defeat; and, if they — 
t, they were certainly over powered by 
our united ſtrength. What though from 
a ſtate of inactivity, rather than laborious 
exerciſe, or with a natural, rather than an 
acquired valour, we learn to encounter 
danger; this good at leaſt we receive 
from it, that we never droop under the 
apprehenſion of poſſible misfortunes, and 
when we hazard the danger, are found 
no leſs courageous than thoſe who are 
continually inured to it. In theſe reſpects, 
our whole community deſerves juſtly to be 
admired, and in many we have yet to men- 
tion. N 
In our manner of living we ſhew an 
elegance tempered with frugality, and we 
cultivate philoſophy, without enervating 
the mind. We diſplay our wealth in the 


ſeaſon of beneficence, and not in the 


vanity of diſcourſe. A confeſſion of 
poverty is diſgrace to no man; no effort 
to avoid it, is diſgrace indeed. There is 
viſibly, in the ſame perſons, an attention 
to their own private concerns, and thoſe 
of the public; and in others, engaged in 
the labours of life, there is a competent 
ſkill in the affairs of government. For 
we ate the only who think him 


that does not meddle in tate affairs—not 


indolent, but — for nothing. And yet 
we paſs the ſoundeſt judgment, and are 


quick at-catching the right appre henſions 


of things, not thinking that words are 
rejudicial to actions; but rather the not 
fs duly prepared by previous debate, 
before we are obliged to proceed to exe- 
cution. Herein conſiſts our diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, that in the hour of action we 
ſhew . * courage, and yet debate 
before · expediency of our mea- 
ſures. The courage of — — is the reſult 
of ignorance; deliberation makes them 
cowards. And thoſe undoubtedly ag 
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Is as of beneficence, farther, we dif- 
fer from the many. We preſerve friends, 
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have more at ſtake than men whoſe public 
vantages are not ſo valuable; and tg 
illuſtrate by. actual evidence, how 2. a 
commendation is due to them w 
now my ſubjects, 2 th the greateſt part 
which they haye already received. Fo 
the encomiums with which I have celer 
brated che ſtate, have beeu earned for it 
tee the brayery of theſe, and of men like 
And ſuch compliments might 5 
. too high and exaggerated, 
13 any 3 bet ; _ 2 
e to which t ang 
ſouls are —— reduced, is the fare evi- 
dence of their merit—an evidence "Te 
in their lives, and completed by. t 
deaths: for it is a debt of juſtice to p 
y Noor honours to men, who have d wn 


their lives in 12 for their country, 


ut that of valour. Their laſt ſervice 
ſtaceth all prox gue pany — 


danger, through fondneſs of thoſe delights 


which the peaceful affluent life beſtows; 
one was the leſs laviſh of his life, 
gh that flattering hope attendang 


; want, that poverty at length mi 
ate, * 1 ogth he 


for affluence. ion 
there was in their minds ip ſtronger. 


Yon theſe, the defire of K on 


r enemies, Re wrling Bs 
oft honourable __ got, the 
boldly ruſhed towards the 
regs and then to ſatisfy thoſe 3 
paſſions. The uncertaingevent they 
already e in 2 what their 
eyes ſhewed plainly muſt be done, they 
rears 1 own. valour to accom =o 


more glorious to * 7 
25 N lie in inthe attemp to yield 
N Ray + the parks. ATT. 


fled, but preſented their bo- 
28 of baule; when, iuſen- 
of but cionphing i hope, in 
us chores they they initantly drop 


25 2 2 the duty which brave 


owe to their country. 


words, may tell you, what yon yourſelves _ 
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there are in fighting valiandy againſt your 
enemies—but rather making the daily 
ir.creafing grandeur of this community 
ke object of your thoughts, and growing 
quite enamoured of it. And, when it 


3 really appears great to your apprehen- 


ſions, think again, that this grandeur was 
acquired bre and valiant men; by 
men who knew their duty, and in the 
moments of action were ſenſible of ſhame 
Who, Whenever their sttempts were un- 
ſucceſsful, thought it diſhonourable their 
country ſhoold ſtand in need of any thing 
their valour could do for it, and fo made 
it the moſt glorious preſent. Beſtowing 
thus their Hives on the public, they have 
every one received a praiſe that will never 


decay, a ſepuſchre that will he moſt il- 


laſtrious.— Not that in which their bones 
He mouldering, but that in which their 

fame is preſerved, to be on every occaſion, 
when honovr is the employ of either word 
or act, eternally remembered. This whole 
earth is the ſepulchre of illuſtrious men; 
nor is it the inſcription on the columns in 

their native ſoil that alone ſhews their 

merit, but the memorial of them, better 
than all inſcriptions, in every foreign na- 

tion, repeſned more durably in umrerſal 
remembrance than on their own tomb. 
Prem this very moment, emulating theſe 
noble patterns, placing your happineſs in 
_ Tiberty, and liberty in valour, be prepar- 
ed to encounter all the dangers of war. 
For, to be laviſh of life is not ſo noble in 
"thoſe whom misfortunes have reduced to 
"miſery and deſpair, as in men who hazard 
the loſs of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 


the enjoyment of all the bleſſings this 


world affords, by an unſucceſsful enter- 
prize. Adverſity, after a ſeries of eaſe 
and affluence, finks deeper into the heart 
of a man of ſpirit, than the ſtroke of death 
inſenſibly received in the vigour of life 
and publie hope. 
For this reaſon, the parents of thoſe 
Who are now gone, whoever of them 
be attending here, 1 do not bewail; 
I hall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what unhappy accidents they were 
_  Lable ſrem the moment of their birth; 
and that happineſs belongs to wen who 
have reached the moſt glorious period af 
"life, "as. theſe now have Who ate to you 
the ſource: of fortow; "thoſe," whoſe life 
hach received its ample meaſute, happy in 
nis centinüance, and equally happy in its 


Was -*c6 cl Hon. I Ed it in truth 2 difficult 
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will have IR remembrances, in ſeeing 
the happineſs of others, of what they once 
themſelves enjoyed. And forrow flows not 
from the abſence of wand (2-29 things we 
have never yet experienced, but 'from the 
loſs of thoſe to which we have been accuſ- 
tomed. They, who are not yet by age ex- 
empted from ifſue, ſhould be comforted in 
the hope of having more. 'The children 
yet to be born will be a private benefit to 
ſome, in cauſing them to forget ſuch as no 
longer are, and will be a double benefit to 
their country, in preventing its deſolation, 
and providing for its ſecurity. For thoſe 
perſons cannot in common juſtice be re- 
garded as members of equal value to the 
public, who have no children to expoſe to 
danger for its ſafety. But you, whoſe a 
is already far advanced, compute the 
reater ſhare of happineſs your longer time 
th afforded for FA mach gain, perſuaded 
in yourſelves the remainder will be but 
ſhort, and enlighten thar ſpace by the glory 
gained by theſe, It is tneſs of foul 
alone that never grows old ; nor is it wealth 
that delights in the latter ſtage of life, as 
ſome give out, ſo much as honour. 
Te you, the ſons and brothers of the de- 
ceaſed, whatever number of you are here, a 
field of hardy contention is opened. Fot 
bim, wha no longer is, every one is ready 
to commend, ſo that to whatever height you 
puſh ycur deſerts, you will ſcarce ever be 
thought to equal, but to be ſomewhat infe- 
rior, to theſe, Envy will exert itſelf againſt 
a competitor whilſt life remains; but when 
death ſtops the competition, affection will 
applaud without reſtraint, 
If, after this, it be expected from me to 
ſay any thing toryou; who are now reduced 
to a ſtate of widowhood,' about female 
virtue, I ſhall expreſs it all in 'ope-ſhort 
admomition:—It is your greateſt glory 
not to be deficient in the virtue peculiar 
to your ſex, and to give the men as little 
handle as poſſible to talk of your behavi- 
our, -A _ | AEDT < 
I have ſcharged the province al- 
lotted me by the laws, and 4 what [ 
| ht moſt pertinent to this aſſembly. 
"Our departed Friends have by faQs been 
already honoured, ' Their chiidren, from 
this day till they arrive at manhood, ſhall 
be educated at the public expence of the 
ſtate e, which hath Spoiled fo Beneficial 
e law was, that they ſhould be inſtructed t 
the 54 1 come to age preſente! 
wich a complete ſuit of armour, and honoured vit 
the firſt ſeats in all public places.” ed 
| | a 
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the public conteſts. For wherever the 
there the beſt of patriots are ever to be 


- frie 32 Thutydides.. 
_ HAMLET to the Players. 
Speak- the ſpeech, I pray you, as 1 
pranounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lieve the town 
.crier. had poke my lines. And do not 
. aw the air oo much with your hand; but 
. uſe all - gently; for in the very torrent, 
tempeſt, and, as I · may ſay, whirlwind of 


your paſſion,, you muſt, acquire. and beget 
a temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs. 


- indulge the decent grief for his depart 
fri — and then retire. 


rtobuſtous periwig-pated fellow tear a paſ- 
ſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit che 
ears of the groundlings; who (for the moſt 
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gut part) ate capable of nothing, but inexpli- 
Ith «cable dumb ſhews and -neiſe..;: Pray you, 
23 o 
Ze not too tame neither: but let your 
de own diſcretion be your tutor. Suit the 
, a action to the word, the word to the action; 
For with this ſpecial obſervance, that you ober- 
ady ſtep not modeſty of nature ; for any 
you thing ſo overdone, is from the purpoſe of 
be playing ; whoſe end is to hald, as tere 
afe- the mirror up to nature; to ſhew Virtue 
inſt r own feature, Scorn her own image, 
hen and the wy age and body of the time 
will bis form and preſſure. Now, this over- 
done, or come tardy off, though it make 
e to the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
uced jadicious grieve z. the cenſure of one of 
male which muſt, in your allowance, . o'errygigh 
hort a whole theatre of others. Oh! there de 
lor / players that I have ſeen play, and heard 
uliar others praiſe, and that highly, that, neither 
little having the accent of Chriſtian, nor the 
havi- * of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man, have 
2 0 ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have 
oo thought ſome of nature's journeymen had 
| made them, and not made them well; they 
nbly. imitated humanity ſo abominably. ; 
been And. let thoſe that op your clowns, 
— ſpeak ng more than is ſet down for them: 
| - ſot there be of them that will themſelves 
tor laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barten 
ech ſpectators to laugh too; though, in the 
Sa mean time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the 
ante lay be then to be conſidered; that's vil- 
ed with nous, and ſhews 4 moſt pitiful ambition 
a in the fool that uſes it, —=Sbalgprate. 
| | 
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found. —Now, let every one reſpectively 


Ohl it offends me to the ſoul, to hear a 


691 


- The birth of Marius was «obſcure, 


, greateſt rewards are propoſed for virtue, though ſome call it equeſtrian,” and his 


education wholly in camps; where: he 
. learnt the firt rudiments of war, under 
the greateſt maſter of that age, the younger 
Scipio, who deſtroyed Carthage; till hy 
long ſervice, diſtinguiſhed valbour, and a 
peculiar hardineſs and patience! of diſ- 
cipline, he advanced himſelf gradually 
through all the ſteps of military honour, 
with the reputation of a brave and com- 
plete ſoldier. The obſcurity of his ex- 
traction, which depreſſed” him with "the 
nodility, made him the greater favourite 
of the people; who, on all occaſions of 
danger, tho him the only man fit o 
be truſted with their lives and fortunes; 
or to have the command of a difficult and 
deſpetate war: and, in truth, he tide 
delivered” them from the moſt deſperate, 
with which they had ever been tlireatened 
by a foreign enemy. Scipio, from thee 
—— of his martial talents, while 
he had yet but an inferior command in 
the army, gave a kind of prophetic teſti- 
mony of his future glory; for Gu aſked 
by ſome of his officers, who were ſuppiug 
with him at Numantia, what general the 
republic would have, in caſe 1 5 ei- 
dent to himfelf? That man replied he, 
pointing to Marius at the bottom of the 
table. In the field he was cautious and 
provident; and while he was 'watching 
the moſt favourable opportunities of ag- 
tion, affected to take all his meaſures from 
augurs and. diviners; nor ever gave battfe, - 
till by pretended omens and divine admo- 
-nitions he had inſpired his ſoldiers with a 
confidence of victory; ſo that his enemies 
- dreaded him as ſomething more than mor- 
tal; and both friends and foes: believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulſe / 
and direction from the gods. His merit 
however was wholly military, void of 
every accompliſhment of learning, which 
: he openly affected to deſpiſe; ſo that Ar- 
- pinum had the ſingular felicity to produoe 
-the moſt glorious contemner, as well as 
the moſt illuſtrious improver, of the arts 
and eloquence of Rome . He made no 
figure, therefore, in the gon, nor had 
any other way of ſuſtaining his authority 
in the city, than — cheriſhing the natural 
jealouſy between the ſenate and the people 
that by this declared enmity to the one he 
might always be at the head of the other; 


Th * wes alfo the native eit of Ciccros 


% _ ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN” PROSE. 


whoſe favour he managed, not with an Gu eee ? 
Sa ie con. for be dad 20- As for me, 1 * 
thing in him of the ſtateſman or the pa- form of adminiſtration you ſhall plenſe to 

ie, but to the advancement of his private - eſtabliſh. As I chink myſelf not uaworthy 
- intereſtend glory. In ſhort, he was crafty, to command, fo neither am I unwilling to 
_ cruel, covetous, and ious; of a tem- obey. Your having choſea me to be the 


Yn —— 
cities lay in the than that, during 
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ES EEE ISIS: 
tions, 
repelled; and by unanimiry, ſobriety, and was almoſt ſunk into — till de 
juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are pre- uced it again into light, by aſpiting 
vented. Cities fortified by the to the 'honours of the He ws 2 
- -bulwarks have bean often ſeen to yield to lover and of polite letters, havi 
. force from without, or to tumults from hone quand inſtituted himſel f in all 
pur — * > Soft Meer 
4 are a jety of temper, 
> ary i a guety . 4 
Dat int of great was Y of 
importance ito be The proſ- and pleaſure; ſo that when be was 
P of ſome riſing colonies, als 7 or to Marius, inthe Jugvrthine 
þ xa ruin of others, have in a _ war, Marius lained, that in ſo rough 
meaſure been owing to their ſorm of go- and deſperate a ſervice chance had 
vernment. Were there but one manner him ſo ſoft and delicate a-queſtor 
-of ruling ſtates and cities that could make whether rouſed'by the example, or flung 
them happy. would not be by the're of his „ he behaved 
-difficule; : but of the bimſelf in that charge with the greatel 
1 1 among the vigour and courage, ſuffering no man to 
there are three part of military duty or 


"T imſelf-equat and fi 
Joweſt of the 'ſoldiers, and 
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treat it is I, Hannibal, 


And do not tell me, tliat ſome of our citi- 
tend dealt fraudulently with you in the late 
t now aſk a 


Fee eee ihink:irexpetiene 
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; and, thinking it expedient, 
Wy maintain ic. 
din Serie gm, 
3 | : * Tus 8 ; | 7 2 
I knew very well, Hanmibal, that it was 
the hope of your return which emboldened 
the'Carthaginians'to break the truce with 
us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of a 


ace, when it was juſt upon the point of 


eing concluded; and your preſent pro- 
wal is a proof of it. You retrench from 

ir conceſſions every thing but what we 
re, and have been long poſſeſſed of. 


But as it is your care that your fellow- 
Atizens ſhould have the ws — to you, 


of being eaſed from a great part of their 
burden, fo it ought fry mine that they 
draw no advantage from their perſidioui- 
nefs. Nobody is more ſenfible 


fortune; and that whitever we enterp 

is ſubje& to a thouſand chances; II, be- 
fore the Romans e into Africa, you 
Rad of your own accord quitted Italy, and 


. tnade ehe offers you now make, I believe 
they wou'd not have been tejeted:” But 
2 you have been forced out of Italy, and 
We are maſters here of the open country, 


the fitoarion of things is much "altered: 
nd,” what is chiefly to be conſidered, the 


by And, 
REG Eren by the late treaty which we 


ny 


— 


- 


_ | Afticles to oor advantage, there would 


Entered into at their requeſt, were, ovet 
ant above what you'offer, to have "eſloted 
us our priſoners without ranſom; "de. 
rered up their ſhips 'of war, paid us five 


thouſand talents, and to have given hoſ- - 


tages for the performance of all. The 
nate accepted theſe conditions, but Car- 
thage failed on her” part; Carthage de- 
ceived ys.” What then is to be done? Are 
the Carthaginians to — r from the 
off important articles of the treaty,as 
1 of fk? 
entainly. 'Tf, to the conditions before 
ee 'o 6 vou had added ſome neu, 


ave been matter of reference to the 
Roman! people; but hen, inſt ad of add- 


_ - Ip, you retfench, there is no room for 


theration: © 


The 'Cirihaginians there. 


fete mutt ppp us at diſcretion, or 


us m U, . 
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I am” 
_ of tho weakneſs ol man, and the power of 


of their breach of faith? No, 
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9 19% be Character of Powrey, 
9 | | 


"Pompey" had early acquired the ſur. 
name of the Great, by that fort of merit 
which, from the conſtitution of the re- 
public, © neceflarily. made him great; a 
fame and 1 war, ſuperior to what 
Rome had ever known in the moſt cele: 


brated of her generals. He had tri- 
umphed, at three ſeveral times, over the 


three different parts of the known world, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa; and by his victories 
had almoſt doubled the extent, as well as 
the revenues of the Roman dominion; 
for, as he declared to the people on his 
return from — Mithridatic war, he had 

nd the leſſer Aſia the boundary, but 
eft it the middle of their empire, He 
was about ſix years older than Cæſar; 
and while Ceſar, immerſed in pleaſures 
oppreſſed with debts, and ſuſpected by 


all honeſt men, was hardly able to ſhey 


his head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the 


height of power and glory; and, by the 


conſent of all parties, placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the poſt that 
his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the 
firſt'man in Rome; the leader, not the 
tyrant of his country; for he more than 
once had it in his power to have made 
himſelf the maſter of it without any riſk, 
if his virtue, or his phlegm at jead, had 
not reſtrained him: but he lived in a per- 
petual expectation of receiving from the 
giſt of the people, what he did not care 
to ſeize by force; and, by fomenting the 
diſorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the neceſſity of creating him diftator, 
It is an obſervation of all che 3 
that While Cæſar made no difference ol 
power, whether it was conferred or uſurp: 
ed, whether” over thoſe who loved, or 
thoſe, who ſeared him; 3 ſeemed to 
value none but what was offered; nor tb 
have any 'defire to govern, but with the 
good will or the governed. What leiſure 
e ſound from his wars, he employed in 
the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpecially 
of eloquence, in Which be would have 
98 00 great” fame, if his genius had 
not drawn him to the more dazzling glory 
of Arms; yet he pleaded” ſeveral cauſes 
with applauſe, in the degence of his friends 
and clients; and ſome. of them in con- 
JunQion with Cicero. His lapguage 1s 
copious and elevated; his ſentiments juſt; 
his voice ſiyeet ;, his action noble, and full 
-of dignity.” But his talents were better 
formed for arms than the gown ; for 
though in both be obſerved he fame 6 
| + : ciphire, 
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val. modeſty, temperance, 
o_ outward behaviour; yet in 
al gray 0 of camps the example way 
— rare and ſtriking. His perſon was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting re- 
— xet with an air of reſerved haugh- 
s, which became the general better 
— the- citizen. His parts were plau- 
ſible, rather than great; ſpecious, rather 
than penetrating ; and his views c? politics 
but narrow z. for his chief inſtrument. of 
governing was diſſanulation; yet he had 
not always the art to conceal his real 
ſentiments, As he was a. better ſoldier 
than a- ateſman, ſo what he gained in 
the camp he uſually. loſt in the city; and 
though adored when abroad, was often 
aſfronted and mortified at home, till the 
imprudent oppoſition of the ſenate drove 
him to that alliance with Craſſus and 
Czſar, 3 ved fatal both to himſelf 
and the repub He took in theſe two, 
not as the — but the miniſters 
rather of his power that by giving them 
ſome ſhare with him, he might make his 
own. authority uncontrollable: he bad no 
2 to apprehend that they could ever 
e his rivals; - fince neither of them 
any credit or character of that kind, 
which alone could raiſe them ahove the 
ws; a ſuperior fame. and experience, in 
war, with the militia of the empire at 
their deyotion:- all this was purely” his 
denz till, by cheriſhing Czſar, and throw; 

1g. into. bis hands the only thing . 

e wanted, arms, and military comma: 

ee hir at laſt too ſtrong for hin 

8 began to fear bim till 
late "Cicero warmly 


| 25 his union and his breach 5 Cee he 


and after the rupture, as warmly : 
thought of giving him battle: fs any 
theſe counſels had been followed, Pompey 
had preſerved his. life and honour, q 
the 5 its liberty. But he was urged 
to. his fa fate by a SA, ſuperſlition, a. 
attention to thoſe vain — Ser Pia 
hom: rl Was pa, Janered by, 

had ſeen the ſame he Bar 


a, and obſerycd. the hap 
= 175 be they ama ut 2 5 


he out of 
5 — CER ere e when ver had 
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3 old, fiſhing-boat; and his 


and ſonght out, nll n 
* 


Pharſalia, was forced to eonſtſe that be 
had truſted too much to his hopes; and 
that Cicero had judged better, and ſeen 
farther into things than he. The reſo- 
lution of ſecking refuge in Egypt ſiaiſhed 
the ſad cataſtrophe of this great man; 
the father of the reigning prince had ben 
highly obliged to him for his proteQion at 
Rome, and reſtoration. to has. kingdom: 


and the ſon had ſent a conſiderable fleet ic 


his afbſtance in the preſant war: but in this 
ruin of his fortunes, hat gratitude was 
there to be expected from a court governed 
by eunuchs and-mercenary--Greeks ? all 
whoſe politics turned, not on the honout 
of the king, but the eftibliſhment of theit 
own power; which was likely to be eclipſed. 
by the admiſlion of Pompey. ' How: 
had it been for him to have died i in —. 
ſickneſs, when all Italy - was] putting ap 
vows and prayers for his ſafety! or, if he 
had fallen by the chance of war, on the 
plaias of Pharſalia, in the defence of: his 
country's liberty, he had died {till glorious; 
though unfortunate; but, as if he had been 
reſecyed for an example of the inſtability 
of human greatneſs, he, who a few 
before commanded kings and conſuls, and 
all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſontenced 
to die by a council of ſlaves 3 mutdered 
by a baſe deſerter; caſt out; naked and 
headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand; and 
when the whole, earth, as Velleius ſays; 
had ſcarce been ſufficient. far his victories, 
— not find a — — it at. laſt for a 
His body was on the ſnore 
— of his freed · men, the plans 


being conveyed to Rome, were 
rivately, by his wife. Cornelia, in a vault 
b his alban villa. The Egyptians:bow» 
ever raiſed a monument ta him on the 
place, and adorned it with figures of brafs, | 
mow being defaced afterwards by. time, 
and buried almoſt in ſand: —— 
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Ned, complaining, Ab, Envy. of bis 
_ Enemies, and regt | 


* 
r 


lap, ay reduce him back to 'bi 4 ner nar 4 
bn þ 4 ee 1 CRM dry — - $.? Cireamſlancesy that be 5 he r 5 be” 
5 in acgaraged by it to poke to his an OH their, alight I 03 4494+. 

Wy in, He ſaw his miſtakes at May it pleaſe the im f 


N it. was 2 of his power to. correct erf, fardurabiy ic 


m4 93a; hp. a ** from ces, 2g rad rack 


of th e though fail us. of his 


At is now u great maby enrs- lacs. I 
firſt had the honour of — — 
imperial majeſty as preceptor. * — 

dounty has rewarded my labours with ſach 
afluence, as has drawn upon me, mw 
had reaſon to expeR; the envy of many © 

thoſe ns, who are always ready to 


| preſcribe to their prince where to be!! 


ow 
and where to withhold his favours. It 
is well known, that your illuſtrious an- 
teſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his deſerv- 
ing fayour es, Agrippa and Mæcenas, ho- 
nours and emoluments, ſuitable to the dig- 
| nity of the benefactor, and to the ſervices 
df the receivers: nor has his conduct been 
blamed. "My employment about your im- 
perial has; indeed, been purel 
domeſtic: 'I have neither headed y 
_ armies; nor aſſiſted at emo councils, But 


you know, Sir, (though thereare ſome who 
do not ſeem ta attend t 


more, others leſs cooſpicuous: and that 
ee 


* Bat what?” 8 wg 
858 equeſtrian rank, 


1 aud a — by bined be advanced 


r ee with the patricians ? Shall 
an upſtart, of no name hot family, rank 
vick thoſe who can; by the ſtatues which 
- make” the ornament of their palaces, 
;reckon/backward a live of anceſtors, 
1 Shall * 
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o it) that à prince f 
may be ſerved in different ways, ſore 
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would kindly edfe me of the troudle of tiy 
unwieldy — I beſeech him to reſlord 
to the imperial treaſury, from whence it 
came, what is to me ſuperffudus and com 
brous. The time and the attention, which 
I am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa 
and my gardens, 1 8 lad S7 
the regulation of ar is 
the flower of life * may he be equal 
to the tc: ls of government ! His goodneſt 
will grant to his worn-out ſervant leave to 
retire. It will not be derogatory from 
Czſar's greatneſs to have it {aid; that he 
beſtowed favours on ſomè, who, ſo ſat from 
nn with _ 5 

t could when (at 
on requeſt) a u 

Cern. Tacit. 


+ 21. Speech. 4 ' Cuativenvs, an, A. 
THENIAN at the Court of Dk- 
avs, on being afeed his Opinien of the 
warlite Preparaticns making by that I rince 
againff AL xtxanDeRs. 


Perha Majeſt) 5 not bear the 
truth by anger 0 Fr Arr and an 
exile; and if I do not declare it pow, 1 
never will, ' perha 


1 the eaſt; 
the neighbouri 
countries. The gold, the epargl vow 
plendaur of arms, which ſtrike the eyes 
ders, makea ſhow which Meath 
Sinstioh of all who hive nor ſeth it, 
2 5 Macedonian army, wick which 


ys ſorces are going dd contend, h, 
mn the contrary, grim, and horrid of 4 
ct, and in ir. The . I 
alank 15 5 y of men Who, 
eld of battle, Mn onſet, being — 
ig hold {ng man to man, 


o ſhie ear to f| fo that k 
* | 1 8 i * broke 
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| bur what 48 rational; and 
Bb dg op vou can to leſſen his 


. iaunſt end af adding to it. Heroes 
bever, among us, been deified till 
after their death; and; whatever may be 
85 N „Cleon, ſor my part, 
5 king may not, for many N 

JEEP obtain that honours; * 
eu have mentioned, as precedents of 
what you propoſe, Hercules find Bacchus. 
Do vy imagine, Cleon, chat they wete 
<deified* over à cap of wine?” and are you 
and 1 qualified” ro «make gods ? Is the 
king, our ſovereign, to receive his divinity 
from you add me, who are his ſubjects ? 
#Firſt + 172 power, whether you can 
make a r 
2 ea ge e ive an earthly do- 


l heaven. I only 
Wii that che gods may have heard, — 


out 'ofence, the arr 


cave made of adding one to aber - : 


und thacthey may flill be ſo propitious to 
45/28 0 grant the © continuance” of that 
Auscceſs to ur aſfiũ s with which they have 
Wicherto favoured us, For my part, I am 
pt aſhamed of my country; nor do I ap- 


= Prove of our ado ing che rites of foreign 
nations, or from them how we 


ought to reverence our To receive 


as or rules of conduct from them, what 


it nee e ee hey 
Wem * e445 no. eee 
> 6455 TW 2 gry. W 0 2 264 1 


: blecngiay! The Obaratter of Cave. 
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f we sunset the character of Cato 
rene cejadice he was cermi > > 


an generally diſappointed of the end 
which he — by it, the happineſs both 
ol his private and public life. In his pri- 
rate conduct he was ſevere, moroſe, inex- 
orable; baniſhing all the ſofter ee 
. natural enemies to N as ſ 
—— falſe wp þ + acting, from t 


and com in public 
Wars _— was the fame; 52 nol 
ef policy, to adhere to what was right, 


05 ut regard to time or citgumſtances, * pus ons 
not love 717 — 5 peak 
the for him have. 1 ofended,—1 


or even to a ſoree that could controul hi 
ſor, inſtead of managing the — of 
egreat,: fo as to or-exts 


-  anyigood from its — it always | 
J 4oactsof violence by a perpetual defiance; 


as that, with the off in intentions in the 


* death 


— 4 
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public. This was his -b&havidu | 
yet Yer Fom fone parceular al — 


of mind was not always 
impregnable, but had its weak places of 
pride, ambition, — party zeal: which, 
when managed and flattered to a certain 


es contrary to to his rule of 


right and truth The laſt act of his liſe 
greeable to his nature and philoſo- 
ply: 2 — he could no longer be what be 
been; or when the ills of liſe over. 
balanced the good, which, by the princi. 
p= of his ſet; was a juſt cauſe for dying; 
put an end to bis life with a ſpirit and 
reſolution which would make obe imagine, 
that he was glad to have found an occaſion 
of dying in his proper character. On the 
whole, his liſe Was rather admirable than 
— fit 12 * than imi- 
ted. ee 
at ane 03 #7457 6 4 
s 25. eggs in ge 
e Mare nf rae 
25 2 : - & #7 1 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers lr 
Hear me, for my cauſe; and be ſilent, that 
you may hear. Believe me, for mine ha- 


nour; and have reſpect to mine honour, 


that yen may believe. Cenſure Za in 


2 r a 


were 22 live — x As Cæſar 
loved me, I weep ſor him: as.he was for- 
tunate, I rejoice at it; as. he was. valiant, 
I honour him; but, as he was e 
ew him, There are tears for. his: lo 

joy for his fortune, honour for his — ay 
and death for his ambition, Who's bete 
ſo baſe, that would be a bond man If 


any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended. 


Who's here ſo rude, that pan not be a 
Roman lf. any, ſpeak ;. for him, haye [ 
Who's bere ſo vile, ay vs —— 


7 — 


he 4-4 Then none hm 1 "If 


1 have done no 10 Ceſar, than you 


ſhould do Ka phy, , ples of 2 


i ai 
4 N 
* 


* * Ne 
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* 
— 
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— 
ai 


%. 8 


not  extenunted; wherein he was worchy; 
nor his offences inforced, for” which po! 


ſuffered death. 

- HerGcomes-hiv b Sore by Mark 
Antony; who, th be had no hand in 
his death, ſhalt receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the common · wealth; as, 
which of you ſhall not ? With this I depart 
That, as I flew my beſt lover ſor the 


of Rome, I have the ſame dagger 


= 
&. 
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to need my death. 


2 * 


3 8.8 A 


8 * * 
. «© 4 


. to _ extraction, years, and elo- 
. e wal. Both 

kom had — me greãtneſs of mind, 
1 the ſame d 0. glory, but in dif- 
ways: Cæſar was celebrated for his 

great boupty and generoſity; Cato for his 
anfullied-iategrity : the former became re- 
nowned-by+h1s'-humanity and compaſſion ; 
an auſtere ſeverity heightened the dignity 
of the latter. Cxſar acquired glory by a 
liberal, compaſſionate, and forgiving tem- 
per; as did Cato, by never beſtowing any 
thing. In the one, the miſerable Found a 
ſanftuary; in the other, 8 met 
with » Es 33 C _ ad- 
mire an eaſy. yielding temper; Cato 
for his . firmneſs; Cæſar, in a 
2 oy 5 himſelf for à laborious 
e hfe j as Intent u ing the 
intereſt of Rs friends, har of his 
own; and reſuſed to g rant nothing that was 
worth accepting; what he defired for him · 
ſelf, was to have ſovereign command, to be 
at the head of armies, — engaged in new 
wars, in order to diſplay his military ta- 
lents. As ſor Cato, his only ſtody was 
moderation, regular conduct, and, above 
all, rigorous ſeverity: he did not vie with 


ESS ANA 


N 
* 
* 


rich in 3 nor in faction with the 
faious ;* bat; ya nobler aim, he con- 
tended in bravery with the brave, in mo- 


deſty with the modeſt, in integrity with the 
. and GT — 
tuous, than appear ſo: ſo that the leſs he 
e e e 


*., 
3 27. 8 Nee e, See 
1 ſewing the pint ET + 
* confer on ank of 
2 Acaunt of big Extractin. 
It is dat too common, my countrymen, 


behaviour of thoſe who ſtand candidate 
e Ae a 


e ; 
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x myſelf, when it BEES my country. propoſe 


126. Adee dene Cee Cn 0. * 


| = titudes he hab, 8 engaged. ft 


| prefer- the real advantag — 


w obſerve a material difference between. 


after th eir obtaining them They ſokeĩt 
* in — ey ter _ — — them in 
another. E t out WI 

pearance of activity, humility, fd Sc 1 
tion; and they quickly fall into Loth pride. 
and avarice. t ie, ubdoubtedly, nb 3 
matter to diſcharge, to the general 

faction, the duty of a 3 — commander, 
in troubleſome times. I am, 1 hope, Aly 
ſenſible of the importance of the eee T 


y country. To carry on, with eſſech an 
war, and yet be frugal of 'the* 


public money; to oblige — to red 


whom it may be delicate to'offend; 


conduct, at the ſame time, 4 

variety of operations; to concert meaſures | 
at home, able to the ſtate of thit 
abroad; and to gain every valuable 

in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, — 
factious, — — alk this, 
my countrymen, is r — than, % 
generally thought. 

But beſides the diſadva o which we. 

* to me wr efs in _ 
nent ſtations, my in this reſpect, 
culiarly hard that heren a comm 


of Patrician rank; if he is guilty of 4 * 


glect or breach of duty, hag his great cons. 
neQions, che antiquity of fas family, the 
ſetvices of his ingeſtora, N 


his intereſt; to ſcreen” him from condig: 


iſament, my whole ſak de wo 
—. myſelf ; Which — — prin 


neceſſary for mg to take care 


chat — . clear and unexceptions | 
— Besides, I am well awart my coun- 


that the eye of th 
2 


wealth to at-other — —_— 
my pretenſions, he Patricians want n 
ſo much 20 uf. occaſion againſt me; It 
therefore, my fixed reſolution,” to uſe 4 
belt enden voure, char yen be not — 4 
point#d in me, and that their x 
kgns againſt me may be defested. N 
I have, diem an verb. Veen lm 
ny —— dangen. Lwas 1 
to your oountrymen, 
1 ſerv n no "red, bat chat 
honour. It is not my d . Ren 


mow hb) you have c 
rot. ne eee 
ä 


7 the war 
„ Patrick are — * 
where would 


D 


«of 


oe a Sem. 
e IAIN 2 


to take upon me for the ſervict t 


— 


of 


—— — U——— —ꝛ—ẽ Kʒlꝛꝛ . ˙*V'r ——— 


8 znaQtivity, as if deſpiſed any honours 
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body : a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of an- of their anceſiors 1 and they imagine 
jent © ogg innumerable ſtatges, but honour themſelyes | —— 2 
8 experience! What ſervice would forefathers; whereas they do the very con. 
line of dead anceſtors, or his mul- trary : for, as much as their anceſtors were 
titude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his coun- diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo mach ate 
tity in the day of battle? What could ſuch. they dif; by their vices. The glory 
a general do, but in his trepidation and in - of anceſtors caſts a light, indeed, upon their 
experience, have recourſe to ſome inferior 2 but it | 
commander, for direction in difficulties to the ndants are. It alike exhibits to 
Which he was not himſelf equal? Thus public view their degeneracy and their 
your Patrician general would, in fact, have 
a, general over him; fo that the acting of my forefathers; bat 1 hope I may an» 
commander would ſtill be a Plebcian, 80 
true is this, my countrymen, that I have, 
my ſelf, known thoſe who have been choſen 
2 2 begin then to read the hiſtory of 
their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally igvorant; that is, 
they” id obtained. the employment, and 
ten bethought themſelves of the qualifi- 
M jodgment, Romans, on 
which fide 2 lies, When a 
compariſon is made between Patrician 
haughtineſs and Plebeian experience. The 
very ations, which they have only read, I i 


1 7 
— 


une ſpeties? What can make adifference 
hetween one man and another, but the en- 


a 
F 


— 
F 


| 
| 
: 
1 


lowments. of the mind? For my part, od: 
hall always look upon the braveſt man as action, 
nobleft Su it were i who 


ed of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Al- 
inus and Beſtia, whether, if they had their me 

ice, they woald defire ſons of their cha - ſhew 

- 7 or of mine ; what would they an- ; 


b 


but.that they ſhoald with che worthi» 3. 


4 


__eavy þ , my abſtinence, 

bud the das > undergone for my 
Fountry,. by which I have acquired then. 
| S uch a life of 


Joa can beſlow, . whilkt- they aſpire to ho- 
| F he 


moſt induſtzious virtue. They lay claim 
to the rewards of — their having 

enjoyed the pleaſures. 1 | 
can by more viſh than they are in praiſe e 


- 
- 


8388183821185 7 


— 
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botmdleſs foul was con engaged in 
extravagant and romantic projects, too high 
ww be arrempred. * 
After $Sylla's ufurpation, he was fired 
with a violent defire of ſeizing the 
d 
» 5 int, was not at . 
nd? what means. 'His ſpirit, naturally 
violent, was daily more and more hurried 
on to the execution of his defign, by bis po- 
how Or the conſciouſnefs of his crimes ; 


which evil he had heightened by the 


owe above-mentioned, He was en- 
4. it by e wickedneſs of the 
ſtare, ghly debauched by laxury and 
warice ; vices equally fatal, though of 
contrary natures. Salla, by My. Roſe. 


4 2g- INCTIVS 
1 axa 


came in arme to 


our manners, 


 firates, and we 


and went away again unchaftiſed 1 


BOOK m. ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, se. you 


nal diſputes between the ſenate and the 
people are the ſole cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes. While we will ſet no bounds'to bur 
dominion, nor 2 to your liberty 


you 'impatiently endure Patrician 8 
heart, grow el — onde | | 
x » a fl Os. | 
the n s, what Sy 
Romans, yon would have? You defired. 


Tribanes; for the fake of peace, we 


emvirs; we conſented to their crea- 

You grew weary of theſe Decem- 
virs; we them to abdicate. Your 
hatred purſued them when reduced to pri- 
vate men; and we ſuffered you to put to 
death, or banith, Patricians of the firſt 
rank in the repablic, You infifted upon 
ALT: he aac ow Conner ores 

: we qui Aw Conſuls 


PERS them. You were eager to have 
tion, 


- temper than we 
When you are to contend with us, 


” 
* = 


2 


: 


the fena e 
ern 
atchieved theſe glorious ts; then, at 


, ++ BUEGANT BATRACTS; hh FROSK. » 


| which eren ng ſacalwi relations? The ki 11 ngdom I leave you is in 
_ ation. Open your eyes, and conſider the good condition, if you govern it properly ; 
mana nt of thoſe ambitious men, who, 2 otherwiſe, it is weak. For b agree. 
e the in their party, ment a ſmall ſtate increaſes; by Gu 4 
y nothing but they may ſoment 125 one falls into ruin. It will hs vpon 
Aiyifions in the .commonwealth,—1f you Jugurtha, who are come to riper years 
en bur —.— up your former courage, =_ your, brothers, to provide that no 
k von will now march out of Rome with miſconduct produce any, bad effect. Ard, 
Four conſuls, there is no puniſhment 57 if any difference ſhould ariſe between you 
can inſſict which I will not ſubmit to, if and your brothers (which may the gods 
do not in a few. days drive thoſe pillagers avert!) the public will charge you, how- 
ent of our territory. This terror of war, ever innocent you may be, as the aggreſſor, 
With which you ſeem ſo of om ſtruck, becauſe your years and. abilities give you 
: Kaal} quickly be vemov from Rome to the ſuperiority. But L frmly perſuade my: 
| their own cities. Heoke. ſelf, that you will treat them with kindne'; 


W e 8 30. Micirs .to Jever ve; ee We dl ee you |; 
Von know, Jugurtha, that 1 received Salluf. 


Von under my protection in your earl 

Jouth a jc ee helpleſs and bi — ovale LY 1. e e to the 
: you. to high. hongurs 9225 4. Ar 1 Battle of the 

| my. 75 — in the full aſurance _ nab Ne + ho # 
| 2 would. proye grateful for my kindne 8 army 
| you; and that, if I came to haye c W J we rar on with me in 1 I might 
emf my OWN, you would ſtudy to repay bear laying g any thin, to you at 
* to bra von owed to me. Hitherto this n for, What occalion. could there 
5 reaſon to repent of my fa- 0 ule exhortation-.to a cavalry that 


u. For, to omit all former in- 1 75 hgnally vanquiſhed the { 
— your extraordinary merit, your of the 22 upon 2 Rhone; or to le- 
2 in the Numandian war has e whom that ſame enemy, flyin 
reſlected we, and my kingdoni, a em ta avoid a battle, did in e 

nen and Based glory. Von have, confeſs themfelves conquered ? But, as 
by your valqur, rendered the Roman com- 555 troops, having been inrolled for 
monwealth, which before was well affected Spain; are there =! 51 Pr. brother Cneius, 
our . much more friendly. In making war under my auſp {ces (as was the 
Spain, you; haye raiſed the honour of my will of the ſenate and e of Rome) I, 
name and crown. And you have ſur- that you might 3 wp) for your caps 
mounted what i is juſtly e one of the tain, againd Hannibal and the ach 
- greateſt difficultics ; by your me- nians, have freely offered myſelf for t 
Mit, flenced envy. My « iſlolation ſeems war, You, then, haye a new general; 
to be faſt approaching. I therefore and I a new army. On this unt, a 
and conjure you, my dear Jugur- few words from me to you will be neither 
EE by this right hand; by the remem- Pe nor unſcaſonable. . 
palt kindneſs to you; by the at you may not be unappriſed of what 
Bonour — my W and by the ma- ſort of enemies you are going to encounter, 
zeſty of the gods; be kind to my two ſons, or of what is to be ſeared from them, they 
* my favour, to you has made your are the very ſame whom, in a former war, 
brothers ;, and do not think of forming a EA vanquiſhed, both by land and ſea; the 
ion with any ſtranger, to the pre- Tame, from whom yon took Sici ily and Sar- 
judice of your relations. It js not by arms, dinia: and; who. have been theſe twen 
nor treaſures, that a kin dom is ſecured, years — "tributaries, You will not, 
but by well affected ſubjects and allies. preſume, march againſt theſe men, with 
4 it is by 5 and important ſerviees, only that courage with which you are wont 
iendſhip (which neither gold will to face other 23 but with a certain 
ſe, nor arms extort) is ſecured. a er and in dignation, ſach'as you would 
| - But what friendſhip. is more perfect, than feel if you ſaw your ſlaves on a fudden riſe 

. chat which ought to obuuin between bro- in arms againſt yon. Conquered and 

tuen? What fidelity. can be expected te it 4s not boldneG, but neceſũty, 
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„** that, urges e 


* 


- themſelves; without man's belp, 


me ſort of men, Cho ſoagbhe at dhe 


BOOGRk me 5GRKTIONS; CHAR ACTERS,.&, mr 
redeem tiæmſebves artighteer denarit per 
head: whether this Hannibal, for —— 


though they are ſew in number, they are 
men of ſtout hearts and robuſt bodies; 
heroes, of ſuch ſtrength and vigour, as no- 
thing is able to reſiſt Mere effigies ! nay, 
(adows of men wwretches, ematiated 
with hunger and benumbed with cold! 
bruiſed and battered to pieces among the 
rocks and craggy cliffs! their | weapons 
broken, and their horſes weak and founder- 
ed! 1 ſuch the 
infantry, with whieh you are going to con- 
tend; not enemies, — of 
enemies. There is n. which I more 
apprehend, than that it will be thought 
nibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, 
fore we had any conflict with him. But, 
perhaps, it was ſtting it ſnould be ſo; and 
that, with a and à leader who had 
violated leag ves and . covenants, "the 


begin the war, and bring it to a near con- 


rlifion : and that we, who, next to the 


* Bn been injured and offended, 
NA N 

un. Nannen eee 
I need not be [. 
ſaſpect me of ſaying theſe things merely to 
encourage you, while inwardly I have dif- 
ferent ſentiments. What hindered me 
from goiag into Spain? That was 


dreaded Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal 
with, But hearing, as I paſſed along the 
coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I 
landed'my troops, ſent the horſe forward, 
and pitched wy-camp upon the Rhone. A 
2 cavalry encountered, and de- 
ted that of the enemy. M 
not being able to overtake theirs, whi 
ed before us, I returned to my fleet: and, 
with all the expedition I could uſe in fo 
long 4 voyage by ſea and land, am come 
to meet them at the foot of the oo 
Was it, then, my inclination to avoid a 
conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal ? 
and have I met with him only. by accident 
and unawares? or am I come on 
to challenge him to the combat? IWould 
kladly try whether the earth, within theſe 
twenty 8, has bri 


of Carthaginians ; or whether they be the 


Egates, and whom, atEtyx,you ſuffered 
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and journies, be, as he would be thought, 
the rival of Hercules ; or whether he be, 


What his father left him, à tributary, 3 4 | 


vaſſal, a ſlave of the Roman people. Did 
not the conſciouſovis of his wicked deed at 
Saguntum torment” him and make him 
deſpcrate, he would have ſome regard, if 
not to his conquered couatry, yet lurely to 
his own family, to his father's memory, to 
the written with, Hamilcar's''own 
hand. We might have ſtarved him in 
Eryx; we might have paſſed into Afvica 
with our victorious fleet; and, in a ſev/ days, 


have deſtroyed — 2 At their hum- 


ble ſupplicationę we pardoned” them; we 
releaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut 
up, without a poſſibility of e 0 
made peace with them, when they were 
conquered. When they were diſtreſſed by 
the African war, we conſidered them, we 
treated them as a people under 

tection. And what is the return they 
make us for all theſe favours > Under the 
conduct of à hair-brained young?” man, 


_ come | hither to overtum our tare, 


lay waſte our country. could wiſh, 
indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the 
war we are now engaged in concerned on 
our own glory, and not our preſe 
But the conteſt at preſent is not for the 


rare of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 


y Itſelf : nor is there behind us another 
army, which, if we ſhould not prove the 


my Conquerors, may make head againſt our 
provide, Where 1 ſhould have had the lefs- victori * T 


victorĩous enemies, There are- no more 
3 paſs, which might give us 


to rajſe new forces.” Noy "ſoldiers; _ | 


here you muſt make your ſtand, as if you 
were juſt now be fore the walls of Rome. 


Let every one reflect, that he is now to de- 


fend, not his own perſon only, but his wiſe, 
his children, his helpleſs infants. Vet, let 
not private conſiderations alone poſſeſs our 


minds: let us remember that the eyes of 


the ſenate and people of Rome are upon 
us; and chat, as our force and courage 


ſhall now prove, ſuch will be the fortune of 


that city, and of the Roman empire. TIT 
N17. b & elt . anne Hooks: 


1 


Sr 233977 nee ent wwe arti 
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with the ſtricter bonds aud 


. Two ſeas inctoſe you on che right and leſt; 
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your priſoners. be encompaſſed by fortune 
eric. 
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ſanctity of oaths, no ſenſe of religion. 9 


have their own country behind them, have 
laces of refuge to fly to, and are ſecure 
5 danger in the roads thither; but for 
ou, there is no middle fortune between 

h and victory, Let this be but well 
tre in your minds; and once again, I 


iy, you are conddefos. Heels. e 


$ 33: The Character of HanxzBaL, 

Hannibal being ſent to Spain, on his 
ariyal there attrafted the eyes of the 
whole army. The veterans believed Ha- 
nilcar was revived and reſtored to them: 
they ſaw the fame vigorous countenance, 
the ſame piercing eye, the ſame complexion 
and features, But in a ſhort time his be- 
haviour occaſioned this reſemblance of his 
father to contribute the leaf towards his 
gaining their favour. And, in truth, never 


yas there” a genius more =P ly formed 
for two things, moſt manifeitly contrary 


to each orher—to obey and to command. 
This made it diflicult to determine, whe- 
ther” the general or ſoldiers loved him 
molt, Where any enterprise requirec 
n 
A 


pour aud yalour in the performance, 


bal always choſe him to command 
x the execiting it; nor were the troops 
Fer” tee "On Kden | 
ntrepid, chan when he was at their head. 
None ever ſhewed greater bravery in un- 
(naking hazardous attempts, or more 
preſence of mind and condatt in the exe- 
cation” of them. No hardſhip coold* fa- 
vgue his body, or daunt his courage: he 
bear cold and heat. The 


couſd eqvall 
neceſſary refition of nature, not the plea- 


ſue of his palate, he ſolely regarded in 
lis meals, * He made no diſtinction of day 
d night in his watching, or taking reſt; 
und appropriated no time to f1:ep, but 
nut remained after he had compleated his 
dus he never ſought for a ſoſt or retired 
pace of repoſe ; but was often ſeen 1 ing 
mn the bare ground, wrapt in a foldic 3 
bak, amongſt the centinels and guards. 
lle did not diſtinguiſh himſelf from his 

nions by the magnificence of his 
ies, but by the quality of his horſe and 
ns, At the fame time, he was by far 
de beſt "foot and horſe ſoldier in the 
TELE the foremoſt in a' charge, and 
te laſt who left che field after the battle 
begun. Theſe ſhining qualities were. 
towever balanced reat vices; inhu- 
wn" craelty';* more than Carthaginian 
keachery ;' no reſpect for truth or honour, 


wo fe; rp of the » Ll nc reg d fo * 
8 = . e 7 , 8 4 tor . 
„ Het Fo Eyes if IR Oe A, 
ak. . o 


We. 


ent of fucceſs, or more 


With 4 diſpoſition thus chequered with 
virtues Bir ices, he ſerved three years 
under Aſdrubal, without neglecting to pry. 
into, or perform any thing, that could cone 
tribute to make him hereafter a complete 
general. = 


l Ling. 


 ABEXANDER; n bis making Prepara- 
tions to attack. their Country. * 
If your perſon were as gigantic as your 
acorn this world would or tomtats you, 
- Your right hand would touch the eaſt; ane 
your left the welt at the ſame time: you 
rraſp at more than you are equal to. From 
urope you reach Aſia; from Aſia you 
lay hold on Europe And if you ſhould 
conquer all mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed 
to wage war with woods and ſnows, with 
rivers and wild beaſts; and to attempt to 
fabdue nature. But have you confidered 
the uſual courſe of things? have you re- 
flected, that great trees are many years + 
in growing to their RING and are cut - 


. 
. 
# *, - 
5 3 * 


down in an hour? it is fooliſh to thinks o 


the fruit only, without conſidering the 
height vou have to climb to come at it. 
Take care left, while you ſtrive to-reach _ 
the top, you: fall to the ground with the 

branches you have laid hald on. 


7 


Beſides, What have you to do with the 


Scythians, or the Seyrhians with yon ),; 


We have never invaded Macedon; Why 
mould you attack Scythia? You pretend | 
to be the puniſher of robbers; and are 

yourſelf the general robber of mankind. 
Vou have taken Lydia; — have ſeized 
Syriaz you are maſter of Perſia;/you have 

ſubdued the BaQrians, and attacked In- 


dia: all this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs. -- -- 
Mou lay your greedy and inſatiable hands 
upon our flocks and our herds. How im- 
prudent is your conduct! yo graſp at _ 
| riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſens 
your avarice.. Von increaſe your hunger, 


y what: ſhould produce ſatiety; {a that 


the more you have, tbe more you defire, ; 


But have you forgot how long the con- 


queſt of the Bactrians detained you? wi ile Wy 2 


you were ſubduing them the Sogdians re- 


volted. Your victories ſerve io no her 7 
. purpoſe than to find you: emyoyment by . 
producing new wars j for the butines-/of  . 


every conquelt is twofold, to win, and 70 8 | 
preſerve and though you may be the great- 


eſt of warriors, you muſt er na 
75 


tions you conquer will endeavour to hake 
. r KEE n ra 5 
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Ik you will cros. the Tanais, you may 
travel over Scythia, and obſerve how ex- 
tenfive- a territory we inhabit. But. to 


- Conquer. us is quite another buſineſs: you 


will find us at one time, too nimble for 


your purſuit; and at another time, when 


That Fortune has no feet, and is furni 


you think we are fled far enough 


you, you will have us ſurpriſe you in your 
camp: for the Scythians attack with no 
+ Jeſs vigour than they fly. It will there- 


fore be your wiſdom to keep with ſtrict 
attention what you have gained: catching 


at more you may loſe what you have. 


We have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, 


only with hands to diſtribute her capricious 
favours, and with-fins to elude the graſp of 
thoſe to whom ſbe has been bountiful, — 


. . You give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon 
of Jupiter Ammon: it ſuits character. 


of a god to beſtow favours on mortals, not 


_ - to deprive them of what they have. But 
if you are no god, reflect on the i 
condition of hamanity. Vou will thus 


thew more wiſdom, than by dwelling on 


thoſe ſubjects which have puffed up your 


pride, and made you forget yourſelf. 
"You ſee how little you are likely to gain 
by attempting the. conqueſt of Scythi 


On the other hand, you may, if you pleaſe, 


have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 


5 mand the borders of both Europe and 
Aa. There is nothing between us and 


* 
* 


Bactria but the river Tanais; and our 
territory extends to Thrace, which, as we 


hape heard, borders on Macedon. If you 


decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, 


de oppreſſors and the oppreſſe 
peace, the latter think themſelves entitled 


vou may have our friendſhip. Nations 


._ which have never been at war are on an 
equal footing ; but it is in vain. that conſi- 


dence is repoſed in a conquered people: 
there can be no ſincere tar ween 


even in 


to the rights of war againſt the former, 


We will, if yon thick: good, enter into a 
5 Toure with you, according to our manner, 
winch 


is not by ſigning, jcaling, and tak- 
the gods to as Js the Grecian 


5. eult-mg/but by doing actual ſervices. 

. ians ate not uſed to promiſe, 

but perſorm without promiſing. And they 

d eee ; 
e 


an 
for that thoſe. -w ve no regard for 


, 
1 
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'  berjelf in conſequence of 'the Rape of educ 
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{mal 

hand 

have 

than 

ſathe 

Cour 

thoſe 


of being her own executioner, to atteſt 
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lf the yoke as faſt as poſible: for what 

f Nope chuſe to be under foreign domi- 
nion EU 


offend the gelle by perjury—You may 
therefore ee 1 


you had better have a people of ſuch 2 


character, and ſo ſituated as to have it in 
their power either to ſerve you or to 
annoy you, according as you treat them, 
for allies or for enemies. Q. Curtius. 


$ 1. Junius Bures over the 4 
[Body of LuckeT1aA, who bad flabbed 
IKA. 5 

Ves, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood 
which was once ſo pure, and which no- 


thing but royal villainy could have polluted, 


that I will purſue Lucius Tarquinius the 
Proud, his wicked wife, and their chil- 


ſhed - dren, with fire and ſword: nor will I ſuffer 


any of that family, or 6f any other what- 
ſoever, to be king in Rome.—Ye gods, [ 1 
call you to witnels this my oa! kces, 

re, Romans, turn your eyes to that hand 
ſad ſpectacle !—the daughter of Lucretius, Wl bene 
Collatinus's wife be died by ker en ban 
hand! See there a noble lady, whom the . Y 
ſuſt of a Tarquin reduced to the necefiity Fg 


her innocence, Hoſpitably entertained by wth 
her as a kinſman of her huſband, Sextus, nous 
the i gueſt, became her brutal dcfen 
raviſher. The chaſte, the generous Lu- x 

cretia could-not ſurvive the inſult. Glo- 136. 
rious woman ! but once only treated as 2 


ſlave, ſhe thought life no longer to be en- 2 
dured. Lucretia, a woman, diſdained a life * 
that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſtab . 
we, ſhall men, with ſuch an example It i 


before our eyes, and after five-and Bi "y fa 
twenty years of ignominious ſervitude, Wl u Juf 
flall we, through a fear of dying, defer I wn 
one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? x x 
No, Romans; now id the time; the fa- * 

vourable moment we have ſo long waited I d. di 
for is come. Tarquin is not at Rome: people 
the Patricians are at the head of the enter. ay 
prize: the city is abundantly provided te ſer 
with men, arms, and all things neceſſary, wealth 
There is nothing wanting to ſecure the lt 5 
ſucceſs, if our own courage does not ſail I e 

us. mm 2 thoſe Navy a who have 
ever been rave when foreign enemies 
were to be ſubdued, or when conquets 
were to be made to gratify the ambition 
and avarice of Tarquin, be then only 
comards, when, they ar to deliver hem 

""; 4 


ſelves from ſlav lee Mü ö 


Some of you are 
by the army which Fugs 7 


take the part of their gene Ban 

ſuch a groundleſs fear: the love of liberty 
is natural to all men. Your fellow citi- 
zens in the camp feel the weight of oppreſ- 


ſon with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in R 


Rome; they will as eagerly ſeize the oc- 
caſion of throwing off the yoke. But let 
us grant there may be ſome among them 
who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
education, will be diſpoſed to favour the 
tyrant: the number of theſe can be but 
ſmall, and we have means ſufficient in our 
hands to reduce them to reaſon. - They 
have left us hoſtages. more dear to them 


than life ; their wives, their children, their 


po 

2 polluted with blood, and with num- 

rleſs unexpi crimes committed a- 
gainſt his ſubjeQs. 4 


Ie gods, who protected our forefathers ! 


ye genii, who watch for the preſervation 
wi glory of 2 do you — 4th 
courage and onanimity in this 

rious 3 we will to our laſt bank 

defend your worſhip from all profanation. 

i 46. Speech AnorenBAL % the Ro- 
MAN . imploring their Aſſiſtance 
again JUGURTHA. , . 

Fathers ! | 


Itis known to you that king Miciphs 
. , K 


ny father, on his 

bo Jufurtha, his adopted ſon, _ 
vithmy unfortunate brother Hiempſal and 
2 the children of his own body, the 


iniftration of the kingdom of Numi- 


ia, directing us to conſider the ſenate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it. He 
clarged us to uſe our beſt endeavours to 
be ſerviceable to the Roman common- 
welch, in 
that your protection would prove to us a 
leſence mn all enemies, and would be 


wes, "#4 
While my brother and I were thinking 
nothing bo how to regulate ourſelves 
cording to the directions of our deceaſed 
ther, fern. mo&..infamous of 

kind! througk all ties of 
Fatitude and of common ity, and 


Re oe OO 


Rile a 
- powerful ally, the Roman comme 


- ation. 


the poſe of eihlided pune Bat s- Ee | 
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made; the ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
=I je rn Bar 


my unfortunate brother, and has driven 
me, from my throne and native country, 
though he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Maffiniſſa, and my father Mi- 
cipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the 


us. 0 0 T * : 4 * _ 

For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, 
to my diſtreſsful circumſtances, is calamity 
enough; but my misfortunes are height- 

ened by the conſideration, that I find my- 

ſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fa- 

thers, for the ſervices done you by my an- 
ceſtors, not for any I have been able to 

render you in my own perſon. Jugurtha 
has put it out of my power to deſerve any 
thing at your and has forced me 
to be burdenſome before I could be uſeful 
Wo om And yet, if I had no plea but my 
deſerved miſery, who, from a powerful 
prince, the deſcendant of a, race of illuſtrĩ- 
ous monarchs, find .myſelf, without any 
fault of my own, deſtitute of every ſup- 
Port, and reduced to the neceffity of beg - 
ging foreign affiſtance againſt an enemy 
who has ſeized r and kingdom; 

af my unequalled diſtreſſes were Thad 
to plead, it would become the greatneſs 
of e arbitreſs 
of the world, to protect the injuted, and 
to eheck the triumph of daring wickedneſs 
over helpleſs innocence. But, to provoke 
Jour vengeance tothe utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dotminious which 
the ſenate and people of Rome gave to 
my anceſtors, and from which my ;grand- - 
father and my father, under your i. m4 f 
lled Syphax, and-the-Carthagini 


us, fathers, your kindneſs to Gur far - 


mily is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injur - 
ing me, throws co on ou]. 
O wretched prince l. O cruel reverſs-of 
fortune! O father Micipſa l is this the 
conſequence of your generoſity, that the _ 
whom your eſs raiſed to an bet 
with your own children, ſhould de the 
| houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene 


remained, we ſuffered; as ;was' to cs. | 


efied, all ſort. of /hardibips from. their. 


our enemy near; our only 


at a diſtance; While we were ſo cicum. 
flanced, we were always in arms, and in 
When that ſcourge of Africa was 
-v 


of peace, ' behold 
Numidia drenched with 


ADE 
"223 8 


murderer of your ehildten ? Muſt then the  - 


* 


- 
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”. the only ſurviving ſon of its late king fly- 
ing from an adopted murderer, and ſeek. 


ing that ſafety in foreign parts, which he 


cannot command in his own kingdom. 
Whither—0 Whither ſhall I fly! If I 
return to the royal palace of my anceſtors, 
my father's throne is ſeized by the mur- 
derer of my btother. What can I there 
expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to 
— in my blood thoſe hands which are 
now reeking with brother's? If I 


O murdered, butchered brother! 0 
deareſt to my heart nom gone for ever 
from my fight But why ſhould I lament 
his death ? He is indeed deprived of th: 
bleſled light of heaven, of life, and king. 
dom, at once, by the very perſon who 
ought 'to have been the firſt to-hazard his 
own life in defence of any one of Micip- 


ſa's family ? But as things are, my brother 


is not ſo much deprived of theſe comforts, 
as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, aud the endleſs train of mileries 
which render life tome a burden. He lies 
full low, gored with wounds, and feſtering 
in his own blood; but he lies in peace: he 
feels none of the miſeries which. rend my 
ſoul with agony and diſtraction, whilſt l 
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the reach of violence, and out of hearing am ſet up af to all mankind of 
of the complaints of his unhappy fon. - the uncertainty of human affairs, So far | 
Were my brother alive, our mutual ſym- from having it in my power -to revenge 8 
y would be ſome alleviation: but he his death, I am not mafter of the means bin 
is hurried out of life in his early youth, of ſecuring my own life: ſo far from 1 
by the very hand which ſhould: have been being in a condition to defend my king. Wl 2% 
the laſt to injure any of the royal family dom from the violence of the uſurper, | — 
of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has am obliged to apply for foreign protection Th 
butchered all whom he ſuſpected to be in a a. | 2 2 . 
my intereſt. Some have been deſtroyed Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbi- wut 
the ing torment of the croſs? ters of the world Ito you | fly for re- by 
others have been given a prey to wild fuge from the murderous fury of Jugu:- c F 
beaſts, and their anguiſh-made the ſport of tha —By your affection for your childres, WY dhe 
men more cruel than wild beafts. If there by your love for your country, by your beſt 
be any yet alive, they are ſhut up in dun- own virtues, by the majeſty of the Roman ha 
ns,: there to drag out a life more into. commonwealth, by all that is ſacred, and 1 

4 e than death itſelf. _. all that is dear to you—deliver a wretch- 
Lok down, -illuftrious. ſenators of ed prince from undeſerved,  unprovoked Bl © 
Rome from chat height of power to Nee and fave the kingdom of Numidia, . 
which you ate raiſed, on the unexampled which is your own property, from being „ 
Aiiſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the cru- the prey of violence, uturpation, and 55 
ly of a wicked intruder, become an out- cruelty. , _ HSGlallal. : 
SE omall anebied. Letnce the crafty ſs | 0 
Jufinuations of him who returns murder for 9 32. Speech of Canvutzivs, a Renar 1 
acdloption, prejndice your judgment. Do Tribune, to. the Cenſali; in which le ct. of th 
not lien to the wreteh who has butchered | mands that the Plebeians may be admit Who 
de ſon and relations of a king, who gave into the Conſubb: , and that the Law ji pul ie 


5 er to. fit on the ſame throge win Sihiting Patriciavs and  Pleteians fron e 
. Þ ave bren taformed thar — intermarzying may &e repealed. 1 
be labour by his emiſſaries to prevent , What ap inſult upon us is this 1 If ve 2 
: Four determining any thing againſt him are not ſo rich as the patricians, are he l 

| * his WIR : 4. magnify not citizens of Rome as well as they! in vb 
. my; diſtreſs, and might for him have flaid -babitants,of the ſame. country, ?. member BY - = 
in peace in my own kingdom. But, if of the ſame community? e _ nations lee 
ever the time. comes when, the due ven- bordering upon Rome, and even frrangers 8 | 

» _geance from aboveſhall averiake him, he -more remote, are admitted nat only i os 
Vill chen.dilemble as 1 90. 1 hen he who marriages with us; bat to what is of much 

bow. harden:4 in wick daes, triumphs greater importance, the freedom of WF in 
rer, thoſe bam his violence has laid low, city. Are we, becauſe we are commoner. t 
5 ill in bis turn feel.difireſs, and ſuffer, for to be worſe treated than ſtrangers 2— And, 
1 is Nplous ingratitude to my father, and When we dematd that the peo le may b: 2 
en cruelty to my brochen free to bellow dl air ofices and digi, 
a E * | * 10 
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unreaſonable or new ? do we claim more 
than their original inherent right ? What 
occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the 
univerſe were falling to ruin They were 


they pleaſe, do we aſk. any thing 


. 


ing to lay violent hands upon me 
eee Narr 57 
What ?.. muſt this empire then be un- 
avoidably overturned? muſt Rome of ne- 
cellity fink. at once, if a plebeian, wor- 
thy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the 


conſulſhip? The icians, I am per- 
ſuaded, 1 n Pe 


| they could, would deprive you 
of the common light. It certainly offends 
them that you —5 that you ſpeak, 
that you have the ſhapes of men. Nays 
but to make a commoner. a conſul, would 
be, fay they, a, molt enormous thing. 
Numa Pompilius, however, without being 
ſo: much as a Roman citizen, was made 
king of Rome: the elder Tarquin, by 
birth not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs 
placed upon the throne: Servius Tullius, 
the ſon of à captive. woman (nobody 
knows who his father was) obtained the 
kingdom as the. reward of his wiſdom and 


virtue. In thoſe days, no man in whom 
know of you, conſuls and patricians, is che 


virtue ſnone conſpicuous was rejected, or 
deſpiſed, on account of his race and de- 
ſcent. And did the ſtat- proſper leſs for 
that? were not theſe ſtrangers the very 
belt of all our kings? And ſuppoſing now, 
that a plebeian ſhould have their talents 
and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to go- 
rern us? 0 55 19 Hoe 

But, “ we find that, upon the abolition 
« of the regal power, no commoner was 


« choſen to the conſulate.” And what of 


that! Before Numa's time there were no 


pontiſfa in Rome, Before Servius Tul- 


lus's days there was no Cenſus, no diviſion 
of the people into claſſes and centuries; 


Who ever heard of conſuls. before the ex- 


pullion of Tarquin the Proud? Dictators, 


we all know, are of modern invention; 


and ſo are the offices of tribunes, ædiles, 
queſtors, Within thoſe ten years we have 
nude decemvirs, and we have unmade 
dem. Is nothing to be done but what 
bu been done before? That very law 
forbidding marriages of patricians with 
plebeians, - is not that a new thing ? was 
dere any ſuch. law before the decemvirs, 
uited it? and a moſt ſhameful one it is 
na free eſtate, Such marriages, it ſeems, 
vill taint blood of the ncbility ! 
, if they think. ſo, let them take care 
o match their ſiſters and, 2 wi 


. g 
den of their ou ſort. No p 
? — 1 \ * i 
„ en * AY 
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rs with 


do violence to the daughter of a patriciang 
thoſe are exploits ſor our prime. nobles. 


There is no need to fear, that we. ſhall 
force any body into a contract of marriage. 


But, to make an expreſs. law to prohibit 
marriages of patricians | with plebeians, 


what is this but to ſhew the utmoſt contempft 


of us, and to declare one part of the com- 
munity to be impure and unclean ? | 
They talk to us of the confuſion there 
will be in families, if this ſtatute ſhouldbe 
repealed. , I wonder t hey do not make 2 
law. againſt a commoner's living near a 


1 


nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 


is going, or being preſent at the ſame 
feaſt, or appearing. in the fame market. 


place: they might as well. pretend, that 
theſe things —— confuſion in families, as 


that intermarriages will do it. Does 


every one know, that the child will be 
ranked according to the quality of his fa. 
ther, let him be a patrician or a plebe an? 
In ſhort, it is manifeſt; enough, that we, 
have nothing in view but to be treated as 


men and citizens; nor can they who. op- 


our demand, have any motive to do it, 


t the love of domineering, I would fain 


ſovereign power in the people of Rome, 


or in you ?. I hope you will allow, thag 
le can, at their . pleaſure, either 


the 
make a law or repeal one. And will you, 


then, as ſoon as any law is propaſed to them, $ 


pretend to liſt them immediately for the 


| 


war, and hinder them from giving their 5 * 


ſuffrages, by leading them into the feld? 


Hear me, conſuls: whether the news of the 
war you talk of be true, or whether it be only, 


a falſe rumour, 
but a colour to 
city, I declare, as tribune, that this 


people, 
u ho have alteady ſo often ſpilt theix blood 
in our country's: cauſe, are again 177 to 
may be reſtored: to their natural Pare ue 
* you will no longer treat us like ſtran- 
gers in our on country: but if you. c- 
count us unworthy. of your alliance by in- 


arm for its defence and its. glory, 


termarriages; H Jou will nat ſuffer the 


entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate to 


be open to all perſons: of merit indiffer-. 


ently, but will conſme your choice of ma-: 
giſtrates to the ſenate alone — talk of wars FED E-t2 
as much as ever you pleaſe; paint, in. 


your ordinary. diſcourſes, the leagae and. 
wer. of our enemies ten tim 
dreadful than you do now L. dec 


- this people, whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and 


to whom you. are nevertheleſi indebted 


ay. abroad for nothiag 
end the people gut of ts 


that 


Wn 


2 4 


710 


_ (tha 
tene. The odium of it fe 


a ied 
. al 


lift chemſelves; nota man of them ſhall 


take arms; nota man of them ſhall expoſe 
his life for imperious lords, with whom he 


can neither ſhare the dignities of the itate, 

nor in private life have any alliance by 
38. Lift Ciclo. 

© The ſtory of Cicero's death continued 

freſh on the minds of the Romans for many 


ages after it; and was delivered down to 
poſterĩity, wick alt its circumſtances, as one 
of the moſta 


ing and memorable events 
et their hiſtory + ſo that the ſpot on which 

ed, ſeems to have been viſited by 
rs with a kind of _— reve- 
"ee | chiefly on 
Antony ;- yet it left à ſtain of perfidy and 
ingratitude alſo on Auguſtus; which ex- 
plains'ths reaſons of that ſilence, which is 
obſerved about him, by the writers of that 
age; and why his name is not ſo much as 
mentioned either by Horace or Virgil. 
For though his character would have fur- 
miſhed à glorious ſubject for many noble 
Hanes, yet he was no ſubject for court poets, 
fince 2 mention of him muſt have 
been a ſatire on the prince, eſpecially 
While Antony lived; among the fycophants 
of whoſe court it was faſhionable to infult 
his memory, by all the methods of ca- 


trav 


Jomny* that wit and malice could invent: 
- hay,” Virgil, on an oceaſſon that could 
hardly fail of bringing him to his mind, 
_ Inſtead of doing ju 
to do aninjufli e rather to Rome itſelf, by 
yielding the ſuperiority of eloquenee to the 
Greeks, whieh they themſelves had been 


ice to his merit, choſe 


forced to yield to Cicero. 


of complaiſance to the times, he ſeems to 


extenuate the crime of Cicero's murder, 


yet after a high encomium of his virtues, 


8 declares, that to praiſe him as be deſerved, 


required the eloquence of Cicero himfelf. 


Augustus too, as Plutarch tells us, hap- 


pening one day to catch his grandſon 


5 ing one of Cicero's books, which, for 
fear of the emperor's diſpleaſure, the by 

| <endeayoured to hide under his gown, took 

the book into his hands, and turning over 
t of it, gave it back again, and 


| was a learned man, my child, 
* and a lover of his country“ 
In the ſuceceding generations, as the par- 

Cicero ſubſided, by the 


ELEGANT "EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
Ft, for all your victories, ſhall never more in- death of. thoſe whoſe private intereſts and 


perſonal quarrels had engaged to hate 
when living, and defame him when dead, 
ſo his name and memory began to ſhine 
out in its r luſtre; and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent ſenator 
_ ny, Cremutius ** was con- 

ned to die for praifing Brutus, yet Pa. 
terculus RE 1167 — — out 
into the following warm expoſtulation with 
Antony on the ſubject of Cicero's death: 
„Thou haſt done nothing, Antony; hat 
« done nothing, I ſay, by ſetting a price 
« on that divine and illuſtrĩdus head, and 
« by a deteftable reward procuring the 
death of ſo great a conſul and preſerver 
« of the lic. Thou haſt ſnatched 
« from Cicero a troubleſome being, a de- 
« clining age, a life more miſerable under 
« thy dominion than” death itſelf; but ſo 
« for from diminifhing the glory of his 
« deeds and fayings, Ak laſt mereaſed 


% jt, He lives, and will live in the me- 


« mory of -all ages; and as long as this 
« ſyſtem of nature, whether by chance or 
« providence; or what way ſo ever formed, 
«© which he alone of all the Romans com- 
% prehended in his mind, and illuſtrated 
„ by his eloquence, ſhall remain intire, it 
* will draw the praiſes of Cicero along 
« with it: and all poſterity will admire 
« his writings againſt thee, curſe thy act 
& er kim —.“ | 

rom this period, all the Roman writers, 
whether poets or hiſtorians, ſeem to vie 
with each other in celebrating the praiſes 
of Cicero, as the moſt illuſtrious of all their 
patriots, and the parent of the Roman uit 
and ęloguencr; who had done more honour 
to his country by his aoritings, than all their 


| conquerors by their ' arms, and extended the 
tx _ owever, whoſe candour made 
Auguitas call him 4 Pompeian, while, out 


bounds of bis learning berond thoſe of thiir 
empiFe. 80 that their very emperors, near 
three centuries after his death, began to 
reverence him in the claſs of their inferir 
deities; a rank which he would have pre- 
ſerved 10 this day, if he had happened to 
live in papal Rome, where he could not have 
failed, as Eraſmus ſays, from the innocenct 
of his life, of obtaining the honour and title 
of a ſaint. f 

As to his perſon, he was tall and ſlender, 
with a neck particularly long; yet his fea- 
tures were regular and manly ; preſervin 
a-comelineſs and dignity to the laſt, wi 
a certain 'air of chearfulneſs and ſerenity, 
that imprinted both affection and reſpe®. 
His conftizition was naturally weak, yet 


was ſo confirmed by his management 0 
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it, a8 to enable him to ſupport all the fa- 


iigues. of the moſt active, as well as, the 
molt ſtudious life, with tual health 
and vigour. The cars that he employed 


his body, conſiſted chiefly i in bathi 
kg rubbin 2 a few turns every — 
in his gardens for the refreſkment of his 
voice from the labour of the bar: yet in 
the 9 he generally gave himſelf the 
exerciſe of a.journey, to viſit his ſeveral 
eſtates and vi f as in different parts of ur 
But his principal inſtrument of health w 
diet and temperance: by theſe he TIED 
himſelf from all violent diſtempers; and 
when he happened to be attacked by any 
indiſpoſition, uſed to inforce the 2 

rerity of his abſtinence, and ſtarve 1 it pre- 
ſently by faſting. 

In his cloaths and dreſs, which the wiſe 
have uſually .confidered as an index of 
the 8 — obſerved, what he preſcribes 


tion of fing peice avoiding. the ex- 
tremes of a ruſtic ne 
delicacy ;, both of w 
trary to true dignity ; the one imp] Fog an 
ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it, the 
other a 28 ke and of 


pretenſions to it. e 
J k, elde and el lle his. be- 


haviour was very amiable : he Le , 


indul parent, a ſincere 
friend, a kind and generous . 
letters ate full of 
of love for his children; ; in whoſe endear- 
8 as be often tells us, he 
drop all his cares, and relieve him- 


in an in- 
| . alſo __ 
faves, w. — their fidelity and ſervices 

had recommended themſelves to his 


ance of it in Tiro, whoſe. caſe was no 
otherwiſe different from the reſt,” than 


& 2 diſtin iſhed by the ſuperiority of 
> merit, In. on oY his letters 5 At- 
rw, 40 


to wxite: and my mind i is ſome- 
© hat. ruffled at preſent; for Socitheus, 


2 reader, is dead;.a hopeful youth; 


has afflicted me more, than one 


noble: 


the ap- charafier 


ligence and foppiſh | 


are equally con-, of a reque 


for his friends, that 


e tendereſt expreſſions 9 e bie 


tunities of revengipg himſelf, yer w galt | 


ot 1 


nothing more,” ſays he, . 


benefit to human. life; which he ns od 
tifully Wuſtrated in his entertaining trea- 


tiſe on that ſubject; where he lays - | 


no other rules than what he exemplifies - 
by his practice. For in all the variety 9 
friendſhips in which his eminent rank en 
25 ged him, he never was charged wi 

ceiving, deſerting, or even {lighting any - 
one whom he had once called his friend, or 


u ee an honeſt man. It was his de- 


ight to advance their proſperity, to relieve 
der adverſity ; the ſame friend to bo 
fortunes; but more zealous only in 
bad, where his help was moſt wanted, 

his ſervices the molt diſintereſted; looki 
upon it not as a, friendſhip, but a 22 


traffic and merchandize of benefits, W 


good offices are to be weig 


4-74: 
eſtimate of gain and loſs. He calls gra- 


titude the mother of virtues ; reckons it the 
moſt capital of all duties; and . uſes. the 


words ee and good as terms ſynony- 


mous, and inſeparably united in the ſame 
His writings abound with ſen- 

timents of this ſort, as his life did wuh 
the examples w them; ſo that one of his 
friends, in apologizing for the importunity 
oblerves to him with great 
truth, that the tenor of his liſe would be a 


ſufficient excuſe for it ; ſince he had efts- 


1 every thing 


4bey no longer nr 
eee, 


= 


reateſt injuries, upo 
a and ee no 
2 eder had greater abilities or 


was in his power to, hurt, he 
reaſons to forgive; aud whenever 
invited to it, never, decli 

tion with his moſt ioveterate enemies 


which Joes are numerous inſtances in 71 
favour, We have ſeen a remarkable in- 


8 


and ral 
8 ee reve * q . 


. 6 temper in unifhing ; and repentance | 

in be a gromd for remitting_it - 

and. 3 ſayings, delivered to 

' a. public aſſembly, that 355 enmities vere. 

i 2 hls friends immortal. ', 

His manner of living was 

he Gi Nee endid 2 
is A the learned 


ſtrangers and oP, Greece and 


3 
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entertained in it as a part of his family, and 
ſpent their whole lives with him. His 
= levee was perpetually crouded with mul- 
& - ,_ _ -Litudes of all ranks; even Pompey himſelf 
| -- - not dildaining to frequent it, The great- 
eſt part came not only to pay their com- 
liments, but to attend him on days of 
buſineſs to the ſenate or the forum; where, 
upon any debate or tranſaction of mo- 
„ ment they conſtantly waited to conduct 
him home again: but on ordinary days, 
When theſe morning viſits were over, as 
thy uſually were before ten, he retired to 


His books, and ſhut himſelf ap in his li- 


brary without ſeeking any other diverſion, 
but what his children afforded to the ſhort 
Intervals of his leiſure. His ſupper was 
the preateſt meal; and the uſual ſeaſon 
Wich all the great of enjoying their friends 
at table, which was frequently prolonged 
to a late hour of the night. yet he was out 
of his bed every morning before it was 


-. 


light; and never ufed to ſleep again at B 


| von, as all others generally did, and as 
| Iris commonly prattiſed in Rome to this 


dat though he was ſo temperate and 
lodious, yet when he was engaged to ſup 
With others, either at home or abroad, he 

+, "laid afide his roles, and forgot the invalid; 
Aud was. gay and fprightly,* and the very 
ſioul of the company, When friends were 
mwmet together, to N the comforts of 
ſocial life, he thought it inhoſpitable not 
to contribute his ſhare to their common 
mirth, or to damp it by a churliſh reſerved- 
nes. But he was really a lover of chear- 
aul entertainments, being of a nature re- 
matkably facetioos, and fingularly turned 
” __ to nillery; a talent which was of great 
be - ſervice to him at the bar, to correct the 
pPetelance of an adverſary ; relieve the ſa- 
e tedious cauſe e the minds of 
| the Judges; and mitigate the 'rigour of 2 
EE”. ſentence, by makin both the 3 
_ © nndience merry at the expence of the ac- 


„ 1 2 3 
© AP uſe of it was al thought fair, 
nud greatly applauded iu Pabel, but 
; _ "in private converſations, he was' e 
ſometimes with puſhing his raillery too far; 
38 and through a conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior 
wit, exerting it often intemperately, with - 
ont 8 what cruel wounds bis laſnies 
© inflicted. Vet of all his farcaftical jokes, 
W which are tranſmitted to os by antfquity, 
©. , © ve ſhall not oblerve any but what were 
.._ _ Fointed againſt characters, either ridicu- 
bees oe profigate; lock as be deſpiſed for 


F 
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their follies, or hated for their vices; and 
0 he might provoke the ſpleen, and 
ul 


en the malice of his enemies, more 
than was confi with a d to his 


own eaſe, yet he never appears to have 
hurt or loſt a friend, or any one whom he 
valued, by the levity of jeſting. 
It is certain, that the fame of his wit 
was as celebrated as that of his eloquence, 
and that ſeveral ſpurious collections · of his 
ſayings were handed about in Rome in 
his life-time, till bis friend Trebonius, after 
he had been conſul, thought it worth while 
to publiſh an authentic edition of them, in 
a volume which be addreſſed to Cicero bin- 
Filf. Czfar likewiſe, in the height of his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
Apophthegns, or memorable "ſayings of 
eminent men, gave ſtrict orders to all his 
friends who ufed to frequent Cicero, 7s 
Bring him every thing * ert, which 
happened to drop from him in their company, 
But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who ſerved 
bim chiefly in his ſtudies and literary af- 
fairs, publiſhed after his death the moſt 
e collection of his Sayings,"in three 
'books;z Where Quintilian however wiſhes, 
that be bad been more ſparing in the nun- 
ber, and judicious in the choice of then, 
None of theſe Hooks are now remaining, 
nor any other ſpecimen of the jeſts; bat 
what are incidently ſcattered in different 
rts of his own and other people's writ- 
ings ; which, as the fame judicious critic 
obſerves, through the change of taſte in 
different ages, and the want of {hat aFion 
- or geſture, which gave the chief ſpirit to 
many of them, could never be explained 18 
advantage, theugh ſeveral had attempted it. 
Hom much more cold then and infipid 
"muſt they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters 
and ſtories to which they relate, as well 
is the peculiar faſhions, humour, and taſte 
of wit in that age? Vet even in theſe, as 
Quvintilian alſo tells us, as well as in his 
other compoſitions, people would ſocner 
find vbar they might reject, rhan oba they 
*conld add 10 mn 
- © He had a great number of ſiue houſ:s 
in different parts of . 


" reckon up" eghtien; Which, excepting the 


"family ſeat at Arpinum; ſeem to bave been 
all pörchaſed, or built by himſelf. They 
” were ſituated generally near to the ſea, and 
placed at proper diftances along the lower 
. coaſt, 23 pars and Pom peſt, _ 
was abdut four leagues beyond Naples; 
Land for the n * 
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1 the n « 
Thoſe in which he took the moſt p 
and uſually ſpent n yea, 
were his Tuſculum, An Auſtura, Ar- 
3 his 'Formian, — Puteolan, 
and Pompeian villas; all of them 1a 
h for the reception not only” o 
ors wr but of his ef bis Frlends and nume- 
rons gueſts; many of whom, of the firſt 
nent uſed to paſs ſeveral days with him 
their excurſions from Rome. But be- 
hes 2 that may properly be reckoned 
ſeats, with large plantations and gardens 
around them, he had ſeveral Grile inns, as 
be calls them, or baiting-places on che 
road/built for his accommodationin paſting 
from one houſe to another, 

His Tuſculum houſe had been Sylla's, 
the dictator; and in one of its apartments 
had '@ fainting of © bit memor videry 
near” Nola, in the war, in which 
Cicero had ſerved under him as a volun- 
teer: it was about four leagues from Rome, was 
on the top of a beautiful hill covered with 


the villas of the nobility, and affordin 


an agreeable proſpect of the eity, and he 


country around it, with plenty of water 
 flowing- through his nds in a 
ſtream or „ for which he paid a rent 


to the corporation of Tuſculum. Its 
neighbourhood to Rome gave bim the op- 
portunity of à retreat at any hour from 
the ſatigues of the bar or the ſenate, to 


breathe a little freſh air, and divert him N 


ſelf with his friends or family: ſo that 
this was the place in which he took the 
moſt delight, and ſpent the greateſt ſhare 


of his lelſure; and for that reaſon im- 
1 and adorned it WTI his other 


-When a greater Atzety of the city,- or 
1 longer vacation in the forum, ae 
bim to ſeek a calmer ſcene,” and more un- 
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the defights of their fituation, are called 


In the t of ſummer, the manifion- 
bouſe — — little iſland ad- 
—— ens — its — 

, afforded the 
the inconvenĩence of the heats; — in 


= reateſt that he bad ever remembered, 


himſelf, as he writes 
utmoſt pleaſure; i 


d him refre 
2 


the cool ſtream of his Fibrenae His des- 


villas were ſituated in the more 


He had a third on oy hore 5 


between the laks Averuus and Pateoli, 
which he calls his Pateolan a fourth on 


beyond Naples, in a country famed for the 5 


rity of its air, fertility of atsſoil, and de- 
Ne His Puteolan houſe 
menos me! om Acadamy of 
— — Its — 3 
a for 
the ſame uſe of philoſophi 

Some time aſter his death, it fell into the 
hands of Antiſtius Vetus, who repaired and 
improved it; when a ſpring of warm was 
ter which to burſt out in one 

part of it, gave occaſion to the foll 


ere reds —— e 


icero's freedm 


+ 


Ian tua Romana ov we clariflime 3 
Sylva loco melius fi 
1 Academig celebratam nomine villain 
Nune reparat culty ſub potiore Vetus, 
Hie etiam apparent lymphe nom ante . 
© Laoguida quae — lumina rore levant, 
Nimirum locus ipſe ſui Ciceronis honors. 
Hoc dedit, hac fontes cum. patefecit.ope,  _ — * 
Ut quonjam totum legitur Foe e per orbem, 
pi Sint mrs 3 au mediantur, aqua © 
* r e 2,9 2 


diſturbed retirement, he uſed to remove to 


Antiom or Aſtura. At Antiom he placed 
his beſt collection of books, and as it was 
not above thi 


could have daily intelli there of every 
thing that paſſed in the city. Aſtorawas a / 
lith iſland, at the month of a river of the 
ſame name, about two — farther to- 
vards the ſouth, between ntories 
of Antium and Circæum, and in the view 


of them both z a — Arp * 
of Elite, and's ſevere re- Fey with {ach eagerneſs by 
treat; covered with a thick wood, cat out 


the pu 
into ſhady walks, in which he uſed to ſpend 


— al 


| Rome, 
miles ſrom Rome, he t Ang where thy Acadetny, favourits ſeat, . 


r once, thine, . vith bea 
« veidure bloom, , 
- «& Great Parent of the eloquence of 


% Now to Antiftius yields its ſweet retreat, 
„ 5 burſts out, e 


C . & reflore.. 


The place, which all its pride, from Cie = 


« f drew, 
+: Repays this honour to hid memory dbe, 


_ That eter 25 


, New ſprings of ber! Ol you hs, 0 
CER 02.» 
2 250 * * 


bu n obfe7 


The 


——— * 


__ morable 


- -andfrequent 


Tbe furniture of his houſes. was ſuitable 
tj the ele exe of ene and the magni- 

ſſcence af his buildings; his galleries were 
adoraed with ſtatues and paintings of the 
pbeſt Greeian makers; and his veſſels and 
moveables were of the beſt work and 
of his remaining in Pliny's time, ſaid to be 
abe fir which was ever ſeen in Rome, and 
2@ have coſt him e:ghty! porcnds, He thought 
n the part of an eminent citizen to pre- 
=o am aniformity: of character in every 
artiale of his conduct. and to illuſtrate his 
Aignicy by the ſplendor of his life. This 
was the reaſon of the great variety of his 


e hoales, and of their ſ tuation in the moſt 


conſpicuous parts of Italy, along the courſe 
oi the Appian road that they might occur 
at every — the obſervation of travel · 
bers, and he commodious for the reception 
und entertainment of his friendz. 
The reader, ' perhaps, when he reflects 


da what the old writers hare ſaid on the Au- 
mediocrity of his paterval eſtate, will be 


a\ a leſs to conceive whence all his reve- 
nacs flowed, that enabled him ta ſuſtain 
_ whe vaſt expence of building and maintain- 
ing foch a number of noble-houſes; but 
_ the ſolution will be eaſy, when we recolle& 

the great opportunitics that he had of im- 
proveng his original fortunes. 'The two 


Principal funds of. wealth to the leadi 


'men of Rome, were firſt, the public magi- 
Aracies, and provincial commands; ſe- 
condly, the preſents of kings, princes, and 
foreign flates, whom they had obliged b 

a#heir ſervices and protection; and thoug 

no man was more moderate in the uſe of 
uheſe advantages 


_ of vicious pleaſures, theſe were 3 
-fafficient to anſwer all his nees : for 
an his 2 of Cilicia, after all the me- 
4 inſtances of his generoſity, by 

«bich he faved to the public a full million 


- Merling; which all other governors had ap- 


to their private uſe, yet at the expi- 

— "of. his N he let in the hands of 

Abe publicans in near twenty thouſand 

dende, reſerved the ſtrict dues of his 

government, and remitted to him after- 

- wards at Rome. But there was another 
wa 

* any, which brought large 
ſupplies to him, the legacies 

-deceafed friends. It was the peculiar cuſ- 


z0m 'of Rome, for the clients and depen- 


conſiderable 


3 | than Cicero, yet to one - 
of his prudence, exconomy, 


of acquiring money, eſtermed the 


58 | „te bequeath_ at their 
Ac ath-· 40 their patrons, ſome 
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part of their eſtates, 2a the moſt effeftual 
teſtimony. of their reſpeR and gratitude ; 
and the more a man received in this way, 
the more it. redounded to his credit, Thus 
Cicero mentions it to the honour of Lu- 
1 while —— Abs as 
N nne great gate, were to 
limbs will and tells us in Gs 
Atticus, that be fucceeded da many inberi. 
tances of the ſame kind, bequeathed to hin 
on no other account. than on his friend] 
and amiable temper, Cicero had his full 
ſhare of theſe teſtamentary donations; as 
we ſee from the many inſtances of them 
2 * — 1 and . 
ely reproacl tony, with bei 
ne leted on theſe occaſions, he 
in his reply, that be had gained from this 
ſingle article about two «4 thouſand 
pounds, by the free and voluntary gifts of ay- 
ing friends ; not the forged pills of perjon 
unknown ta bim, with aubich be charged 


His moral character was never blemiſhed 
by the ſtain of any habityal-vice; but was 
ſhining pattern of virtue toan age, of all 
others the moſt licentious and profligate. 
His mind was ſuperior to all the ſordid 
paſſions which engroſs little ſouls: ava- 
rice, envy, malice, luſt. If we ſiſt his fa- 
miliar letters, we cannot diſcover in them 
the leaſt hint of any thing baſe, immodeſt, 
ſpiteful, or perfidious, but an uniform prin- 
ciple, of benevolence, juſtice, love of his 
friends and country, flowing through the 
whole, and inſpiring all his thoughts and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the 
effects of other people's envy more ſevere- 
+ he, yet no man was ever more free 

it: this is allowed to him by all the 
old writers, and is evident indeed from his 
works; where we find- him perpetually 
praiſing and recommending whatever was 
Tandab even in a rival or an adverſary; 
celebrating merit wherever it was found, 
whether in the ancients or his contempora- 
ries 3 whether in Greeks or Romans; and 


{apy ws ifying a maxim, which he had declared 
in a - to the ſenate, bat no man could 
be envious of another's virtue, who was con- 
a fprightty wit oel nacaraly har 
* wit na 7 

— dim to the favour of the 
ladies, whoſe ny he aſed to frequent 
When young, and with many of whom of 
the firſt quality, 2 — 
riper years to confer t the intereſts 0 
their huſbands, brothers, or relations, who 
were abſent from Rome; yet we mot mad 
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90 trace of any criminal or in- 
tripe with any of them. In à letter to 
pætus, towards the end of his life, he gives 
a} account of his ſupping with their 

d Volumnius, an epicurean wit of the 
firſt claſs, when the famed courteſan, Cy- 
theriss who had been Volumnius's flave, 
and was then his miſtreſs, made one of the 

pany at tahle: where, after ſeveral 
jokes on that incident, he ſays, chat he ne- 
wer ſuſpefted ft would have been of the 
fury; and ibangb he was always a lover 
of chearful entertainments, yet notbing of that 
fort had ever pleaſed him when young, much 
ſo new, *when he was old. There was one 
ay; however, called Cæſellia, with whom 
he kept up a particular familiarity and cor- 
zeſpondence of letters; on which Dio ab- 
fordly grounds ſome little ſcandal, th 


She is frequently Pre Cicero's 
letters as a lover o -philofophy, 
and on that account as fond of his com- 
pany and writings: but while out of com- 
plaiſance to her ſex, and a regard to her 


uncommon talents, he treated her al 


with reſpet; yet by the hints which 
of her to Atticus, it appears that ſhe 
bad no ſhare of his affections, or any real 
authority with him. en 
His failings were as few as were ever 
found in any eminent genius; ſuch as flow- 
ed from his conſtitution; not his will; and 
were chargeable rather to the condition of 
his humanity, than to the fault of the man. 
He was thought to be 100 /anguine in profſpe- 
rity, too deſponding in adverſity ! and apt to 

e 


din 
perſuad — in each fortune, bat it 
would never have an end, This is Pollio's 
1cc0ant of him, which ſeems in general td 


be true: Brutus touches the firſt part of it 
in one of his letters to him: and when 
things were going proſperouſly againſt 
Antony, puts him gently in mind, b l 
ſeemed to truſt too much to. bis hopes : and he 
himſelf allows the ſecond, and ſays, that /* 
any one <vas timorous in great and dangerous 
tventi, apprebending always the worft, rather 
than hoping the be, he was the man; and 

that «vas 4 fault, conſeſſes himſelf not tv 


free from it : yet in explaining afterwards 


the nature of this timidity, it was ſuch, he 
tells us, as ſhewed itſelf rather in foreſeting 

i; than in cacountering them àn ex- 
plication which the latter part of his life 
fully confirmed, and above all his death, 
which no man could ſuſtain with greater 
courage and reſolution. 8 


But the moſt conſpicuous and glaring 


* 


= 
+ 


Popular 
multitude, which all wiſe 


to di 


on 
of his ſoul was, the Jour of glary and 


ft of praiſe | 

ne but freely indy 

times, as he himſelf.c 

even of vanity. This often gave his ene. 

mies 6: handle of ridiculing his 
ar 


; and ſomes 


rogance ;\ while the forward» _ 


neſs that he ſhewed to celebrate his own 
merits in all his pub f 
juſtify their cenſures: and ſince -this is 
generally. conſidered as the grand foible 
of his lite, and has been handed down in» 

icitly from age 10 age, without ever ba- 
r 


proper to den the ſource 
From which de paſtor 2 del, 


erplain the nature of tis e — 
the nature t w 


definition of it, is a wide and ill:yfrious fame 


and con 
2 great lengſies conferred upon our 


ſpiſed, and none more than himſelf; bot 


the general compani 


8 Seted 
That thoſe who afpired to this glory 
not to expect 2ſ or pleaſure, or tranguillity 
of life for their pains bar moſt give up their 
own Seace, to ihe peace of athers ; met 


of true glory; Which is furely one of the 
nobleſt principles that can inſpire a human 
ated by God in our nature, 
und exalt it: and always ſounk 
the ff rongeſt in the beſt and moſt elevated 
minds: and to which we owe every thing 
great and laudable, that hiſtory has to offer | 


breaft z in 


us through all the ages of the heathen 
world, re is got an inftance, ſays Ci- 
oero, of a man's exerting himſelf ever wit 
praiſe and virtus in the 


bey, ſays; Quintilian, wüen pricife-excires, 
whom glory tar ſor ſuch a ſcholar was 
ſure to anſwer all his hopes, and do credit 


£8 


ſe : a paſſion chat he bot only 
elles; 10 a r 


ſeemed to 


e glory then, — ks SE; 


bis coun« 


try, wvho was nut draus to ut by tht bepes of 
glory, and a regard to poſterity; — | 
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to his diſcipline. « Whether 
Will have any ref] for me,” ſays 
Pliny, I know not, but I am ſure that I 
* havedeſerved ſome from it; I will not 
« ſay by my wit, for that would be arro- 
« pant; but by the zeal, by the pains, by 
the reverence which I have always paid 
_ > on WIGE 2294 
It will not ſeem ſtrange, to obſerve the 
wiſeſt of the ancients puſhing this prin- 
eiple to ſo great a length, and conſidering 
glory as the ampleſt reward of a well · ſpent 
2 when we reflect, that the greateſt part 
of them had no notion of any other reward 
or futurity; and even thoſe who believed 
a ſtate of happineſs to the good, yet en- 
tertained it with ſo much diffidence, that 
they indulged it rather as a wiſh than a 
 well-grounded hope, and were glad there. 
fore to lay hold on that which ſeemed to 
be within their reach; a futurity of their 
own creating; an immortality of fame and 
glory from the applauſe of poſterity. This, 
; 55 a pleaſing fiction, they looked upon as 


a propagation of life, and an eternity of 


exiſtence; and had no ſmall comfort in 
imagining, that though the ſenſe of it 
mond not reach to themſelves, it would 
extend-at leaſt to others; and that they. 
- - ſhould be doing good ſtill when dead, by 
leaving.the example of their virtues to the 
imitation. of mankind. Thus Cicero, as 
he often declares, never looked upon that 
to be his life, which was confined to this 
narrow circle on earth, but conſidered his 
acts as ſeeds ſown in the immenſe univerſe, 
to raiſe up the fruit of glory and immor- 
tality to Lim h a ſucceſſion of infi- 
nite ages; nor has he been fruſtrated of 
his hope; or diſappointed of his end ; but 
as long as the name of Rome ſubſiſts, or 


2 long as learning, virtue, and liberty 


en any credit in the world, he will 


all ſterit Y- 1 . 

; Ines the other part of the charge, or 
the -proof of his 22 — from — 
boafting ly of bi in his 
EEE ITY: 
| le, it may appear to a com- 

— — — confirmed 
by bis writings: yet if we attend to the 
circumſtances of the times, and the part 
which he acted in them, we ſhall find it 
not only excuſable, but in ſome degree 
even neceſſary. The fate of Rome was 
now brought to a crifis, and the contend- 
ing parties were making their laſt efforts 
ethos e-dppret or preſerve it : Cicero 


| was the head of thoſe who flood up for its 


liberty, which entirely depended on the 
influences of his counſels; he had man 
years, therefore, been the common 

of the rage ___ malice of all who were 
aiming at illeg wers, Ora t in 
the ſtate; and chile theſe were — 


ſupported by the military power of the - 


empire, he had- no other arms or means 
of defeating, them but his authority with 
the ſenate and people, grounded on the 
experience of his ſervices, and the per- 
ſuaſion of his integrity; ſo chat to obviate 
the perpetual calumnies of the factious, he 
was obliged to inculcate the merit and 
good effects of his counſels, in order to 
conſirm people in their union and adher- 
ence to them, againſt the intrigues of 
thoſe who were employing all arts to ſub- 
vert them. © The frequent commemora- 
tion of his acts,“ ſays Quintilian, © was 
« not made ſo much for glory as for 


« defence ; to repel calumny, and vindi- _ 


« cate his meaſures when were at- 
« tacked:” and this is what Cicero him- 
ſelf declared in all his ſpeeches, „That 
no man ever heard him ſpeak of him. 
« ſelf but when he was forced to it: that 
* when he was urged with 6Qtitious crimes, 
« it was his cuſtom to anſwer them with 
« his real ſervices: and if ever he ſaid 
«. any thing glorious of bimſelf, it was not 
« through a fondneſs of praiſe, but to re- 
o — an accuſation: that no man who 
« had been converſant in great affairs, 
« and treated with particular envy, could 
« refute the contumely of an enemy, with- 
cout touching upon his own praiſes; and 
« after all his Jabours for the common 
« ſafety, if a juſt indignation had drawn 
4 from him, at any time, what might 
« ſeem to be vain-glorious, it might rea- 
ſonably be forgiven to him: that when 
« others were filent abodt him, if he could 
« not then forbear to ſpeak of himſelf, 
« that indeed. would be ſhameful; but 
« when he was injured, accuſed, N 
to popular odium, he muſt certainly be 
« allowed to aſſert his liberty, if they 
1 would not ſuffer him to retain his dig- 
« Hi , 

This then was the true ſtate of the caſe, 
as it is evident from the facts of his biſto- 
ry; he had an ardent love of glory, and 
an eager thirſt of praiſe :: was pleaſed, 
when living, to hear his acts applauded; 
yet more ſtill with imagining, that they 
would ever be celebrated When he was 
dead a paſſon which, for he reaſos a! 
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hinted, bad always the greateſt. force 
on the greateſt ſouls: but it muſt needs 
raiſe our contempt and indignation, to ſee 
every conccited pedant, and trifling de- 
claimer, who knew little of Cicero's real 
character, and till leſs of their own, pre- 
ſoming to call him the vaineft of mortals. 
But there is no point of light in which 
we can view him with more advantage or 
ſatisfaction to ourſelves, than in the con - 
templation of his learning, and the ſur- 
priſing extent of his knowledge. This 
ſhines ſo conſpicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even leſſens 


the dignity of his general character: 
while the idea of the {cholar abſorbs that 


of the ſenator; and by confidering him as 
the greateſt writer, we are apt to forget, 
that he was the greateſt magiſtrate alſo of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at 
ſchool ;- our ſtile and ſentiments at the 


college; here the generality rake their 


leave of-him, and ſeldom think of him 
more but as of an orator, a moraliſt, or 
philoſopher of antiquity. Bur it is with 
characters as with pictures: we cannot. 
judge well of a ſingle part, without ſur- 
veying the whole, | the perfection of 
each depends on its proportion and rela- 
tion to the reſt; while in viewing them all 
together, they mutually reflect an addi- 
tional grace upon each other. His learn- 
ing. conſidered ſeparately, will appear ad- 
mirable; yet much more ſo, when it is 
found in the poſſeſſion of the firſt ſtateſ- 
man of a mighty empire. His abilities as 
a ſtateſman are glorious; yet ſurpriſe us 
ſtill more when they are obſerved: in the 
ableſt ſcholar and philoſopher of his age: 
but an union of both theſe characters ex- 
hibits that ſublime ſpecimen of perfection, 
to which the beſt parts, with the beſt cul- 
ture, can exalt human nature. 

No man, whoſe life had been wholly 
ſpent in ſtudy, ever left more numerous, 
or more valuable fruits of -his learnin g in 
every branch of ſcience, and the politer 
arts; in oratory, poetry, 7 27 law, 
0 criticiſm, politics, erbics; in each of 
which he equalled the greateſt maſters of 
his time; in ſome of them excelled all 
men of all times, His remaining works, 
as volamiaous as they appear, are but a 
ſmall part of what he really publiſhed ; and 
though many of theſe are come down to 
us maimed by time, and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are juſtly 
eſteemed the moſt precious remains of all 
antiquity, and, like the Sylylline books, if 


more of them had periſhed, , would have, 
been equal ſtill to any price./ 
His induſtry was incredible, beyond the 
example, or even conception of our days; 
this was the ſecret by wack he performed 
ſuch wonders, and reconciled perpetual, 
ſtudy with perpetual affairs. He ſuffered 
no part of his leiſure to be idle, or the leaſt. 
interval of it to be loſt: but what other 
people gave to the public ſbewws, to pleaſures, 
to feafts, nay even to ſleep, and the ordinary 
refreſhments 1 nature, he generally gave to 
his booksgand the enlargement of his know- 
ledge, On days of buſineſs, when he bad 
any thing particular to compoſe, he had 
no other time for-meditating but when he 
was taking @ fer. turns in bis walks, where 
he uſed to dictate his thoughts 10 bis ſeribes 
who attended him, We find many of his 


letters dated before day · ligbt; and ſome 


from the ſenate; others from his meals; and 
the crowd of his morning levee. OT 
No compoſitions afford more. pleaſure 
than the epiſilets of great men: they touch 
the heart of the reader by laying open that 
of the writer, The letters of eminent wits, 
eminent ſcholars, eminent ſtateſmen, are 


all eſteemed in their ſeyeral kinds: but 


there never was a collection that excelled 
ſo much in every kind as Cicero's, for the 
purity of tile, the importance of the mat- 
ter, or the dignity of the perſons concern- 
ed in them. W. have aboye a thou/and 
fill remaining, all written after he was forry 
years old; which are a ſmall part not only 
of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
pombe after his death by his ſervant 
iro. For we fee many volumes of them 
quoted by the ancients, which are utterl 
loſt ; as the fir? bark of his Letters to Li- 
cinius Calvus ; the firſt alſo to Q. Axius; 
2 to his ſon; 4 ſecond alſo to 
orn. Nepos; a third bool to J. Cæſar; 4 


third to Octavius; a third alſo to Panſa; 


an eighth book to M. Brutus; and a ninth 
to A. Hirtius. Of all which, excepting.a 
few to J. Cæſar and Brutus, we bave no- 
thing more left than ſome ſcattered phraſes 
and ſentences, gathered from the citatio 
of the old critics and grammarians. 


makes theſe letters ſlill more eſlimable is, 


that he had never deſigned them for the 
public, nor kept any copies of them; for 
the year before his death, when Atticus 
was making ſome enquiry about them, he 
bone him 22 or Fs 72 no 2 
eftion; and tbat Tiro had preſerved | 
about ſeventy. Here then ;© may. expect 
to lee the genuine man, without diſguiſe 

| | or 
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or affectation 5 eſpecially in his letters to 


Atticus, to whom he talked with the ſame ' 


frankneſs as to himſelf; opened the riſe 


and progreſs of each t, and never 
entered into any — his parti - 
cular advice; ſo that theſe may be con- 
fidered at the memoirs of bis times; con- 
taining the moſt authentic materials for 
the hiflory of that age, and laying open 
the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it: and it is the 
want of attention to them that makes the 
generality of writers on thoſe times ſo ſu- 
perficial, as well as erroneous ; while they 
chuſe to tranſcribe the dry and imperfect 
relations of rhe later Gree+ hiſtorians, rather 
. than take the pains to extract the original 
account of facts from one who was a prin- 
Eipal actor in them. DIA 
In his familiar letters he affected no 
rticular nce or choice of words, 
ut took the firit that occurred from com- 
mon uſe, and the language of converſation. 
Whenever he was diſpoſed to joke, his 
wit was eaſy and natural; flowing always 
from the ſubject, and throwing out avha? 
came ; nor diſdaining even a pun, 


when it ſerved to make his friends laugh. 


In letters of compliment, ſome of Which 


were addreſſed to the greateſt men who 
ever lived, his inclination to pleaſe is ex- 
preſſed in a manner agreeable to nature 
and reaſon, with the utmoſt delicacy both 
of ſentiment and diction, yet without any 
of thoſe pompous titles and lofty epithets, 
which modern cuſtom has introduced into 
our commerce with the great, and falſely 
ſtamped with the name of politeneſs ; 
though they are the real offspring of bar- 
bariſm, and the effects of degeneracy 
both in -taſte and manners. Jo Ws poli- 
tical let ers, all his maxims are drawn from 
an intimate knowledge of men and things: 
be always touches the point on which the 
affair turns; foreſees the danger, and 
fortells the miſchief, which never failed 
to follow upon the neglect of his coun- 
fels; of which there were fo many inſtan- 
ces, 'that, as an eminent writer of his own 
time obſerved to him, his prudence ſeemed 
10 be a kind of divination, wwhich foretold 
every thing that afterwards happened, with 
the wyeracity of a prophet. But none of his 


letters do him more credit than thoſe of pa 


the recommendatory kind: the others ſhew 
his wir and his parts, theſe his benevo- 
lence and his probity : he ſolicits the in- 
tereſt of his friends, with all the warmth 
and force of words of which he was maſ- 


{ 
ö 


beſt and 


fir it conſulted 


ter ; and alledges y ſome perſonal 
reaſon for his peculiar zeal in the cauſe, 
and that his own honour was concerned 
in the ſucceſs of it. 1 
But his letters are not more valuable on 
any account, than for their being the only 
monuments of that ſort, which remain to 
us from free Rome. They breathe the laſt 
words of expiring liberty ; a great part 
of them havieg been written in the very 
crifis of its ruin, to rouſe up all the virtue 
that was left in the honeſt and the brave, 
to the defence of their country. The ad- 
vantage which they derive from this cir- 
cumſtance, will eaſily be obſerved by 
comparing them with the epiſtles of the 
reateſt, who flouriſhed after- 
wards in -/mperial Rome. Pliny's letters 
are juſtly admired by men of taſte : they 
ſhew the ſcholar, the wit, the fine gentle- 
man z yet we cannot but obſerve a poverty 
and barrenneſs through the whole, that be- 
trays the awe of a maſter. All his ſlories 
and reflections terminate in private life; 
there is nothing important in politics; no 
great affairs explained ; no account of the 
motives of public counſels: he had borne 
all the ſame offices with Cicero, whom in 
all points he affected to emulate; yet his 
honours were in effect nominal, conferred 
by a ſuperior wer, and adminiſtered by 
a ſuperior will; and-with the old titles of 
conſul and proconſul, we want ſtill the 
ſtateſman ,the politician,and the magiſtrate, 
In his ee NY where — 2 
overned all things with ſupreme autho- 
Fey, and had * attendant on his or» 
ders, Pliny durſt not venture 70 repair a 
bath, or to puniſh a fugitive ſlave, or in- 
corporate a ** of mafons, till he had 


Trajan. by 
His hiſtorical works are all loft: the 
Commentaries of his Conſulſhip in Greek ; 
the Hiſtory of his own Affairs, to bis re- 
turn from exile,” in Latin verſe ; and his 
Anecdotes ; as well as the pieces that he 
e on Natural Hiſtory, of which 
liny quotes one upon the Wonders of 
Nature, and another on Perfumes, He 
was meditating likewiſe a general Hiſtory 
of Rome, to which he was frequently 
ani by his friends, as the only man ca- 
of adding that glory alſo to his 
country, of excelling the Greeks in a ſpe- 
cies of writing, which of all others was 
at that time the leaſt cultivated by the 
1 he 8 2 7 oP 
execute fo great a taſk; yet a 
N ſketched 


obtained the leave of 
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ketched out a plan of it, which, ſhort 
a4 it is, ſeems to be the beſt that can be 
formed for the defign of a hiftory. 
« He declares it to be the firft and 
« fundamental law of hiftory, that it 
« ſhould neither dare to ſay any thing that 
« was falſe, or fear to ſay any thing that 
vas true, nor give any juſt ſuſpicion ei- 
« ther of favour or diſaffection; that in the 
« relation of things, the writer ſhould ob- 
« ſerve the order of time, and add alſo 
« the deſcription of places : that in all 
great and memorable tranſactions he 
« hould firſt explain the councils, then 
« the acts, laſtly the events; that in coun- 
« cils he ſhould interpoſe his own judg- 
« ment, or the merit of them; in the a&s, 
« ſhould relate not only what was done, 
« but how it was done; in the events 
« ſhould ſhew, what ſhare chance, or raſh- 
« neſs, or prudence had. in them; that in 


« their particular actions, but the 
« lives and characters of all thoſe who 
hear an eminent part in the ſtory; that 


be ſhould illuſtrate the whole in a clear, 


« eaſy, natural ſtile, flowing with a per- 
* petual ſmoothneſs and equability, free 
from the affectation of points and ſen- 
« tences, or the roughneſs of judicial 
« pleadings.” | 

e have no remains likewiſe of his 
poetry, except ſome fragments occaſion. 
ally interſperſed through kis other writ- 
ings; yet theſe, as I have before obſerved, 
are ſufficient to convince us, that his poe- 
tical genius, if it had been cultivated with 
the ſame care, would not have been inferior 
to his oratorial. The two arts are ſo nearly 
allied, that an excellence in the one ſeems 
to imply a capacity for the other, the 
ſame qualities being eſſential to them 
both; a ſprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
flowing and numerous dition. It was in 
Cicero's time, that the old ruſticity of the 
Latin muſe firſt began to be poliſhed by 
the ornaments of dreſs, and the harmony 
of numbers ; but the height of perfection 
to which it was carried after his death by 
the ſucceeding generation, as it left no 
room for a mediocrity in poetry, ſo it quite 
eclipſed the fame of Cicero. For the 
world always judges of things by com- 
pariſon, and becauſe he was not ſo great a 
poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried 


a5 none at all; eſpecially in the courts of then from Demuſthenet, that of being the only 


Antony and Auguſtus, where it was a 

compliment to the ſovereign, and a faſhion 

— among their flatterers, to 
4 


regard to perſons, he ſhould deſcribe. 
only 
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make his character ridiculous wherever it 
lay open to them; hence flowed that per- 
petual raillery which ſubſiſts to this day, 
on his famous verſes: * 8 


Romam. 

And two bad lines picked out by the ma- 

lice of enemies, and tranſmitted to poſ- 

terity as a ſpecimen of the reſt, have ſerved 
to damn many thouſands of good ones. 

For Plutarch reckons him amo 

eminent — and. 
ounger was emulating him in 

Nis poetic character; and — ſeems 

to c the cavils of his cenſurers to 4 

inciple of malignity. But his own verſes 
carry the ſureſt proof of his merit, being 
written in the beſt manner of that age in 
which he lived, and in the ſtile of Ln. 
cretius, whoſe poem he is ſaid to have 
reviſed and correted for its publication, 
after Lucretius's death, This however is 
certain, that he was the conſtant friend 
and generous patron of all the celebrated 
poets of his time; of Acc:us, Archias, 

Chilius, Lucretius, Catullus, who pays his 
thanks to him in the following lines, for 
ſome favour that he had received from 

"Tully, mo | 
or = x qi den A ares | 
Or who in ages till to come © ©, 
| Shallriſeof all the ſons of Rome, 
To thee Catullus grateful ſends 
His warmeſt thanks, and recommends 
His humble muſe, as much below _ 
All other poets he, as thoa | 
All other patrons doſt excel, 25 
un power of words and ſpeaking well, - 

" | Carr. . 
But poetry was the amuſement only, and 
relief of his other ſtudies; eloquence was his 
diſtinguiſhed talent, his ſovereign attri- 
bute : to this he devoted all the faculties 
of his ſoul, aud attained to a degree of per- 
fection in it, that no mortal ever furpatied ; 
ſo that, as a polite hiſtorian obſerves, Raue 
had but few orators before him, <vhon it 
could praiſe ; none whom it could admire. 
"Demoſthenes was the pattern by which be 
formed himſelf; whom he emulated with 

Tuch ſucceſs, as to merit what St, Ferem 
calls rbat beautiful tloge: Demoſthenes bas 

fratched frem thee the 7 of bejag the f 


— 
ny the 


orator, The genius, the capacity, the 
and manner of them both ets ak the - 


ei their eloquence of that great, ſub- 


7 
Eme, and comprehenſive kind, which dig- 
. nified every ſubject, and gave it all the 
ſorce and beauty of which it was capable; 
it was that roundne/s of ſpeaking, as the an- 
cients call it, where there was nothing 
either redundant or deficient; nothing ei- 
ther to be added or retrenched: their per- 
ſections were in all points ſo tranſcendent, 
and yet ſo ſimilar, that the critics are not 
agreed on which fide to give the pre- 
. ference. Quintillian indeed, the moſt ju- 
dicious of them, has given it on the whole 
to Cicero ; bur if, as others. have thought, 
Cicero had not all the nerves, the energy, 


or, as he himſelf calls it, he thunder of, 


Demoſthenes, he excelled him in the co- 
piouſneſs and elegance of his diftion, the 
variety of his ſentiments, and, above all, in 
the Divacity of his wit, and fmartneſs of his 
raillery : Demoſthenes. had nothing ace 
or facetious in him; yet, by attempting 
ſometimes to jeſt, ſhewed, that the thing 
| irfelf did not diſpleaſe, but did not belong to 
Sim: for, as Longinus ſays, wherever he 
 affefed to be pleaſunt, he made himſelf ridi- 
ealous; and if he happened to raiſe a laugh, 
t dat chiefly upon himſelf. Whereas Cicero, 
from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
kad the power always to pleaſe, when he 
found - himſelf unable to convince, and 
could put his judges into good humour, 
when he had cauſe to be afraid of their 
| ſeverity ; ſo that, by the opportunity of a 
avell-timed joke, he is ſaid to have preſerved 
many of his clients from manifeft ruin. 


Yet in all this height and fame of his 


- eloquence, there was another ſet of orators 


at the ſame time in Rome, men of parts 

and learning, and of the firſt quality ;-who, 
while they acknowledged the ſuperiority 
of his genius, yet cenſured his dition, as 
not truly attic or claſtcal; ſome calling it 
looſe and lavguid, others timid and exube- 
rant. Theſe men affected a minute and 
. faltidious correctneſs, pointed ſentences, 
ſhort and conciſe periods, without a ſylla- 
ble to ſpare in them, as if the perfection of 
. oratory conſiſted in a frugality of words, 
and in. crowding our ſentiments into the 


narroweſt compaſs, The chief patrons of 


this taſte were M. Brutus, Licinius, Calvus, 
Aſinius, Pollio, and Salluſt, whom Seneca 
ſeems to treat asthe author of the obſcure, 
5 5 = 2 ſtile. Coo often 
ridicules theſe pretende rs to attic elegance, 
as judging of cloquerce nat by the force 


of the att, but their caun wweakneſy ; and 


2 to decry what they could not at- 


+ 
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to admire nothing but what they 3 
9 N 5 e n « 


could imitate; and though their way of 
ſpeaking, he ſays, might pleaſe 2b: car of 
a critic or a ſchalar, yet it was not of that 
ſublime and ſonorous kind, whoſe end was 
not only to inffru2, but to move an audience; 
an eloquence, born for the multitude; 
whoſe merit was always ſhewn by its ef. 
fects of exciting admiration, and extorting 
ſhouts of applauſe; and on which there 
never, was any difference of judgment 
between the learned aud the populace, 
This was the genuine eloquence that 
revailed in Rome as long as Cicero lived: 
is were the only ſpeeches that were re- 
liſhed or admired by the city; while thoſe 
attic orators, as they called themſelves, 
were generally. deſpiſed, and frequently 
deſerted by the audience, in the midſt of 
their harangues. But after Cicero's death, 
and the ruin of the republic, the Roman 
oratory ſunk of courſe with its liberty, and 
a falle ſpecies univerſally prevailed ; when 
inſtead of that elate, copious, and flowing 
eloquence, which launched out freely into 
every ſubject, there ſucceeded a guarded, 
dry, ſententious kind, full of laboured 
turns and ſtudied points; and proper onl 
for the occaſion on which it was employ 
the making panegyrics and ſervile com- 
liments to their tyrants. This change of 
ile may be obſerved in all their writers, 
from Cicero's time to the younger Pliny ; 
who carried it to its utmoſt perfection, in 
his celebrated panegyric on the emperor 
Trajan; which, as it is juſtly admired for 
the elegance of diction, the beauty of ſen- 
timents, and the delicacy of its compli- 
ments, ſo it is become in a manner the 


ſtandard of fine {peaking to modern times, 


where it is common to hear the pretend- 
ers to criticiſm, deſcanting on the tedious 
length and ſpiritleſs exuberance of the 
Ciceroian periods. But the ſuperiority of 
Cicero's eloquence, as it was acknow- 
ledged by the politeſt age of Fee Rome, 
ſo it has received the moſt authentic con- 
firmation that the nature of things can 
admit, fram the concurrent ſenſe of na- 
tions; which neglecting the productions 
of his rivals and contemporaries, have 
preferved to us his ineftimable remains, 
as a ſpecimen of the moſt perfect man- 
ner of ſpeaking, to which the language of 
mortals can be exalted : ſo that, as Quin- 
tilian declared of him even in that ear! 

age, he has acquired ſuch fame with poſ= 
. that Cicero is not reckoned ſo 
115 the name of à man, as of eloquence 
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But we have hitherto been conſidering 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, 
and ſhall now attempt to penetrate the re- 
ceſſes of his mind, and diſcover the rea! 
ſource and principle of his actions, from a 
view of that philoſophy which he pro- 
ſeſſed to follow, as the general rule of his 


life. This, as he often declares, was 


drawn from the academic” ſet; which de- 
rived its origin from Socrates, and its 
name from a. celebrated naſium, or 
place of exerciſe in the ſuburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where the profeſſors 
of that ſchool uſed to hold their lectures 
and philoſophical diſputations. Socrates 
was the firſt who baniſhed phyfics out of 
philoſophy, which till his time had been 
the ſole object of it, and drew it off from 
the obſcure and intricate inquiries into 
nature, and the conſtitution of the hea- 
yenly bodies, to queſtions of morality; of 
more immediate uſe and importance to 
the happineſs of man, concerning the true 
notions / virtue and vice, and the natural 
wifference of good and ill; and as he found 
the world generally p 
notions on thoſe ſubje&s, ſo his method 
was not to afſert any opinion of his own, but 
to refute the opinions of others, and attack 
the errors in vogue; as the firſt ſtep to- 
wards preparing men fot the reception of 
truth, or what caine the neareſt to it, pro- 
bability. While he himſelf therefore profeſ- 


ſed to know nothing, he uſed to ſift out the 


ſeveral doctrines of all the pretenders to ſei- 
ence, and then teaſe them with a ſeries of 
queſtions, ſo contrived as to reduce them, 


by the courſe of their anſwers, to an evi- 


dent abſurdity, and the impoſlibility of de- 
fading what they had at firſt affirmed. 

But Plato did not ſtrictly adhere to the 
method of his maſter Socrates, and his 
followers wholly deſerted it: for inſtead 
of the Socratic modeſty of affirming no- 


thing, and examining every thing, they 


turned philoſophy, as it were, into an art; 
and formed a ſyſtem of opinions, which 
they delivered to their diſciples, as the 
peculiar tenets of their ſect. Plato's ne- 
pbew Shou pus, who was left the heir 
of his ſchool, continued his lectures, as 


lis ſucceſſors alſo did in the academy, 


and V2 the name of academics ; 
whilſt Ariſtotle, the moſt eminent of Plato's 
ſcholars, retired . to another gymnaſium, 
called the Lyceum; where, from a cuſtom 
Which he and his followers obſerved, of 


le portico's of 


teaching and dif _ as they ve in 


ce, they obtained 


repoſſeſſed with falſe 


the name of Peripatetics, or the Walkin 
Philoſophers. Theſe two ſects, though dif- 
fering in name, agreed generally in things, 


or in all the principal points of their phi- 


loſophy: they placed the chief happineſs 


of man in virtue, with a competency of ex- 


' ternal goods ; taught the exiſtence of a God, 
a providence, the immortality of the foul, and 


a future flate of rewards and puniſhments. 
This was the ſtate of the academic 


ſehool under ſive ſucceſſive maſters, who 


governed it after Plato; Speuſippus, Xe- 
nocrates, Polemo, Crates, Crantor; till 
Arceſilas the fixth diſcarded at once all 
the ſyſtems of his predeceſſors, and re- 
vived the Socratic way, of affirming nothing, 
doubting of all things, and expoſing the va- 
nity of the reigning opinions. He al- 
ledged the neceſſity of making this refor- 
mation, from that obſcurity of things, which 
had reduced Socrates, and all the ancients 
before him, to a confeſſion of their ignorance © 
he obſerved, as they had all likewiſe done, 
that the ſenſes were narrow, reaſon infirm, 
life Sport, truth immerſed in the deep, opinien 
and cuſtom every where predominant, and 
all things involved in da"kneſs. He taught 
therefore, „That there was no certain 


« in nature, nor any infallible criterion o 

« truth and falſehood; that nothing was fo 
« deteltable 'as raſhneſs, nothing ſo ſcan- 
« dalous to a philoſopher, as to profeſs 
« what was either falſe or unknown to 
« him; that we ought to aſſert nothing 
„ dogmatically, but in all cafes to ſul- 
« pend our aſſent; and inſtead of pretend- 
<« ing to certainty, content ourſelves with 


opinion, grounded on probability, which 


« was all that a rational mind had to ac- 
« quieſce in,” This was called the new 


academy, in diſtinction from the Platonic, or 


the old : which maintained its credit down 
to Cicero's time, by a ſucceſſion of able 
maſters; the chief. of whom was Car- 
neades, the fourth from Arceſilas, who 
Carried it to its utmoſt height of glory, 
and is greatly celebrated by antiquity for” 
the vivacity of his wit, and force of his 
... ˙ v 
We muſt not however imagine, that 
theſe academics continued doubting and 
fluctuating all their lives it ſcepticiſm and 


knowledge or perception of any thing 


w 


irreſolution, without any preciſe opinions, 


or ſettled principle of judging and acting: 
no; their rule was as certain and conſiſt- 
ent as that of any other ſe&, as it is fre- 
quently 1 by Cicero, in many part 
of his w « We are not of that fort,” 

3A day 


722. 


ſays he,” whoſe mind is perpetually wan- 
« dering in error, without any particular 


dend or object of its purſuit: for what 


« would ſuch a mind or ſuch a life indeed 
% be worth, which had no determinate 
« rule or method of thinking and acting ? 
« But the difference between us and the 
« reſt is, that whereas they call ſome 
« things certain, and others uncertdin; we 
& call the one probable, the other improba- 
« He. For what reaſon then, ſhould not 
« } purſue be probable, reject the contrary, 
« and, declining thearrogance of affirming, 


e avoid the imputation of raſhneſs, which 


» 


« of all things is the fartheſt removed 
« from wiſdom?” Again; « wedo not pre- 
« tend to ſay that there is no ſuch thing 
« as truth; but that all truths have ſome 


« falſehood annexed to them, of ſo near a. that old 


« reſemblance and fimilitude, as to afford 
« no certain note of diſtinftion, whereby 
« to determine our judgment and aflent : 
« whence it follows alſo of courſe, that 
« there are many things probable; which, 
though not perfectly comprehended, yet 
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taining all of them to be equally uncertain; 
and that we could not affirm of any thing, 
that it was this or that, ſince there was ar 
much reaſon to take it for the one as fir 
the other, or for neither of them; and 
wholly indifferent which of them ve 
thought it to be : thus they lived, without 
ever engaging themſelves on any fide of a 

ueſtion, directing their lives in the mean 
time by natural affections, and the laws 
and cuſtoms of their country. But the 
academics, by adopting the probable in- 
ſtead of the certain, kept the balance in 
an equal poiſe between the two extremes, 
making it their general principle to ob- 
ſerve a moderation in all their opinions; 
and as Plutarch, who was one of them, 
tells us, paying a great regard always to 
maxun, | | 

Mundi, 2ya0 j—ne guid nini. 
As this ſchool then was in no particular 


Kron toany, but an equal adverſary to 
II, or rather to dog matical philoſophy in 


general, ſo every other ſect, next to itſelf, 


« on account of their attractive and ſpe- . readily gave it the preference to the ref; 


« cious appearance, are ſufficient to go- 
yer the-life of a wiſe man. In — 
place, „there is no difference, ſays he, 
* between. us, and thoſe who pretend to 


4 know things; but that they never doubt 
of the truth of what they maintain: that ſurrounded them, and the nfnite di- 


which univerſal eule of 1 ſecond 
place, is commonly thought to infer a right 
to the firſt: and * we reflect on the ets 
of the heathen world, and what they them- 
ſelves ſo often complain of, the darkneſs 


« whereas we have many probabilities, /enfions of the beſt and wiſeſt on the fun- 


_  « which we readily embrace, but dare 


« not affirm. By this we preſerve our 
« judgment free and unprejudiced, and 
« are under no neceſſity of defending what 
« js preſcribed and enjoined to us; where- 
as in other ſeas, men are tied down to 
certain doctrines, before they are capa- 
dle of judging what is the beſt; and in 
« the moſt infirm part of life, drawn 
« either by the authority of a friend, or 
« charmed with the firſt maſter whom 


- « they happen to hear, they form a judg- 


dium between the rigid ſtoic, 


* ment of things unknown to them; a1 
« to whatever ſchool they chance to be 
« driven by the cide, cleave to it as faſt as 
« the oyfter to the rock.“ 
Thus the academy held the p me- 
the in- 
difference of the ſceptic: the ftoics em- 
braced all their doQrines, as ſo many fixed 
and immutable truths, from which it was 
infamous to depart; and by making this 
their point of honour, held all their diſciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The 


| ſeeptics, on the other hand, obſerved a per- 


damental queſtions of religion and mora- 
lity, we muſt neceſſarily allow, that the 
academic manner of philoſophizing was 
of all ethers the moſt Lv and modeſt, 
and the beſt adapted to the diſcoyery of 
truth, whoſe peculiar 15 it Aer 
to encourage enquiry ; to uit every - 
tion to the hows; to try the force of 
every argument, till it had found its real 
moment, or the preciſe quantity of its 
weight. 4 | 

bis it was that induced Cicero, in his 


and advanced life and ripened Jodgment, to 
decla 


deſert the old academy, and re for the 
new; when, from a —— experience of the 
vanity of thoſe ſefts who called them- 
ſelves the proprietors of truth, and the 
ſole guides of life, and through a deſpar 
of finding axy thing certain, he was glad, 
after all his pains, to take up with the pre- 
Sable. But the genius and cha- 
rafter of both the academies was in ſome 
meaſure ſtil! the ſame : for the old, though 
it profeſſed to teach a peculiar ſyſtem of 
doctrines, Pa: it was ever diffident and 


cautious of affirming ; and the new, on! 
* e 


* 
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the more ſcrupulous and ſceptical of the 
two; this appears from the writings of 
Plato, the firſt maſter of the old, in which, as 
obſerves, nothing is abſolutely af- 
firmed, nothing delivered for certain, but 
all things freely inquired into, and both 
fides of the queſtion impartially diſcuſſed. 
Yet there was another reaſon that recom- 
mended this philoſophy in a peculiar man- 
ner to Cicero, its being, of all othery, the 
beſt ſuited to the profeſſion of an orator ; 
ſince by its practice of diſputing for and 
againſt every _ of the other ſets, it 
ve him the beſt opportunizy of perfect- 
2 his oratorical faculty, and acquiring a 
habit of ſpeaking readily upon all ſubjects. 
He calls it therefore 2he parent of elegance 
and copiouſueſj ; and declares, that he owed 
all the fame of his eloquence, not to the me- 
chanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
enlarged and generous principles of the aca- 
"T is ſchool, however, was almoſt deſert- 
ed in Greece, and had but few diſciples 
at Rome, when: Cicero undertook its pa- 


tronage, and endeavoured to revive its 


drooping credit, The reaſon is obvious: 
it impoſed a hard taſk upon its ſcholars, of 
diſputing againſt every ſect, and on every 
queſtion in philoſophy ; and if it was dif- 
feult, as Cicero ſays, to be maſter of any 
one, how much more of them all ? which was 
incumbent on thoſe who profeſſed them- 
ſelves academics. No wonder then that it 
loſt ground every where, in proportion as 
eaſe and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
diſpoſed people to the doctrine of Epicu- 
; in relation to which there is a {mart 
laying recorded of Arcefilas, who being 
, why /o many of all ſets went over to 
the Epicureans, but none ever came back from 
them, replied, that men might be made - 
eunuchs, but eunuchs could never be made men 
This general view of Cicero philoſ 
is view icero's o- 
— will help us to account, in ſome mea - 
ue, for that difficulty which people fre- 
quently complain of in diſcovering his 
real ſentiments, as well as for the miſ- 
takes which they are apt to fall into in that 
ſearch ; ſince it was the diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple of the academy to. refute the opinions 
ff others, rather than declare any of their 
own, Yet the chief 1 does not lie 
here; for Cicero was not ſcrupulous on 
that head, nor affected any obſcurity in 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was 
his baſineſs to explain them; but it is the 
variety and different characters of his ſe - 
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veral writings, that perplexes the gene- 
rality of his readers: for wherever they | 
dip into his works, they are apt to fanc 
themſelves poſſeſſed of his ſentiments, and 
to quote them indifferently as ſuch, whe- 
ther from his Orations, his Dialogues, or 
his Letters, without attending to the pe- 
culiar nature of the work, or the different 
perſon that he aſſumes in it. "= 
His orations are generally of the judi- 
cial kind; or the pleadings of an advo- 
cate, whoſe 'bufineſs it was to make the 
beſt of his cauſe; and to deliver, not ſo much 
what was true, as what was uſeful to his cli- 
ent; the patronage of truth belonging in 
ſuch caſes to the judge, and not to the 
pleader. It would be abſurd therefore ta re- 
quire a ſcrupulous veracity, or ſtrict declara- 
tion of his ſentiments in them: the thing 
does not admit of it; and he himſelf for- 
bids us to expect it; and in one of thoſe 
orations frankly declares the true nature of 
them all.— That man,” ſays he, * is much 
«* miſtaken, who thinks, that in theſe ju- 
« dicial pleadings, he has. an authentic 
« ſpecimen of our opinions; they are the 
« ſpeeches of the cauſes and the times; 
* not of the men or the adyocates: if the 
« cauſes could ſpeak of themſelves, no 
body would employ an orator; but we 
« are employed to ſpeak, not what we 
« would undertake to affirm upon our au- 
« thority, but what is ſuggeſted by the 
« cauſe and. the thing itſelf.” Agreeably 
to this notion, Quintilian tells us, “that 
« thoſe who are truly wiſe, and have ſpent 


their time in public affairs, and not in 


« idle diſputes, though they have reſolved 
« with themſelves to be ſtrict and honeſt 
in all their actions, yet will not ſcruple 
to uſe every argument that can be of 
« ſervice to the cauſe which they have 
« undertaken to defend.” In his dra- 
tions, therefore, where we often meet with 
the ſentences and maxims of philoſophy, 
we cannot always take them for his own, ' 


but as topics applied to move his au- 


dience, or add an air of gravity and pro- 
bability to his ſpeech. . 
His letters indeed to familiar friends, 
and eſpecially thoſe to Atticus, place the 
real man before us, and lay open his very 
heart; yet in theſe ſome diſtinction "muſt 
neceſſarily be obſerved; for in letters of 
compliment, condolence, or recommen- ' 
dation, or where he is ſoliciting any point 
of importance, he 1 his arguments 
to the occaſion; and uſes ſuch as | 
induce his friend the moſt readily to grant 
3A3 what 
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What he deſired. But as his letters in 


eneral ſeldom touch upon any queſtions 
of philoſophy except {li ghtly and inci- 
dentally, ſo they will afford very little help 
to us in the diſcovery of his Philoſophical 
Opinions, which are the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent inquiry, and for which we muſt wholly 
recur to his philoſophical works. „ 
Now the general purpoſe of theſe works 
was, to give @ hiftory rather of the ancient 
philoſophy, than any account of his own, 
and to explain to his fellow-citizens in 
their own language, whatever the phi- 
loſophers of all es, and all ages, had 
taught on every important queſtion, in or- 
der to enlarge their minds, and reform 
their morals ; and to employ himſelf moſt 
uſefully to his .country, at a time when 
arms and a ſuperior force had deprived 
him of the power of ſerving it in any 
other way. This he declares in his trea- 
uſe called de Finibus, or on the Chief Good 
or Ill of Man; in that upon the Nature of 
the Geds; in his Tuſculan Diſputations; and 
in his book on the Academic Philoſophy; 
in all which he ſometimes takes upon him- 
ſelf the part of a Staic; ſometimes of an 
Epicurean; ſometimes of the Peripatetic ; for 
the ſake of explaining with more authority 
the different doctrines of each ſect; and 
as he aſſumes the perſon of the one to con- 
ſute the other, ſo in his proper character 


of art Academic, he ſometimes diſputes 


againft them all; while the un reader, 
not refle&ing on the nature of dialogues, 
takes Cicero ſtill for the perpetual ſpeaker; 
and under that miſtake, often quotes a 
| ſentiment for his, that was delivered by 
- - him only in order to be confuted. But in 
theſe dialogues, as in all his other works, 
- wherever he treats any ſubje& profeſſedly 
or gives a judgment upon it deliberately, 
either in his own perſon, or that of an 
Academic, there he delivers his own opi- 
nions ; and where he himſelf does not ap- 
pear in the reve, he takes care uſually to 
inform us, t6 which of the characters he 
has aſſigned the patronage of his own ſen- 
timents; who was generally the principa 
ſpeaker of the dialogue; as Craſſus in hi 
treatiſe on the Orator ; Scipio, in that᷑ of 
the Republic; Cato, in his piece on Old Age. 
This key will let us into his real thoughts ; 
and enable us to trace his. genuine notions 
through every. part of his writings, from 


which I ſhall now. proceed to give a ſhort 


abſtra® of them. 5018 
As to Phyfes, or Natural Philoſophy, 
be ſeems te have had the ſame nation. 


— 


- 
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with Socrates, that a minute and particu- 
lar attention to it, and the making it the 
ſole end and object of our enquiries, was 
a ſtudy rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improve. 
ment of human life, For though he was 
perfectly acquainted with the various ſyſ- 
tems of all the 8 of any name, 
from the eaxlieſt antiquity, and has ex. 
plained them all in his works; yet he did 
not think it worth while, either to form 
any diſtin opinions of his own, or at 
leaſt to declare them. From his account, 
however, of thoſe ſyſtems we may ob- 
ſerve, that ſeveral of, the fundamental 
principles of modern philoſophy, which 
paſs for the original diſcoveries of theſe 
later times, are the revival rather of an- 
cient notions maintained by ſome of the 
firſt er of whom we have any 
notice in hiſtory ; as the Motion of the Earth; 
the Anti podes; a Vacuum; and an univerſal 
Gravitation, or attrafive Quality of Matter, 
aubich holds the World in its preſent Form 
and Order. | 
But in all the great points of religion 
and morality, which are of more imme- 
diate relation to the happineſs of man, 
the being of a God; a providence; the 
e þ of the ſoul; a future late of 
rewards puniſpments ; and the eternal 
difference of geod and ill; he has large- 
ly and clearly declared his mind in many 
parts of his writings. He maintained 
that there was one L 7 Supreme Be- 
ng; incorporeal, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, aubo 
—— the world by his power, and juſ- 
tained it by bis providence, This he infer- 
red from the conſent of all nations ; the er- 
der and beauty of the heavenly bodies; the 
evident marks of counſel, wiſdom, and a 
fitneſs to certain ends, obſervable in the whole, 
and in every part 2 the viſible world; and 
declares that perſon anworthy of the name 
2 man, who can believe all this to have 
made by chance; when with the utnuſt 
firetch of human wiſdom, we cannat penc- 
trate the depth of that wiſdom which con- 
trived it. 1 | 
He believed alſo a Divine Providence, 
conſtantly preſiding over the whole ſyſtem, 
and extending its care to all the principal 
members of it, with a peculiar attention 
to the conduit and ations of men, but leav- 
ing the minute and inferior paris to the 
courſe of his general Jaws, - This he col- 
lected from the nature and attributes of 
the Deity ; his omni/cience, omnipreſence, and 
infinite geodugſe; that could never deſert 
75 y : or 


or negle& what he had once produced into 
being : and declares, that without this be- 
lief, there could be no ſuch thing as piety 
or religion in the world. 

He held likewiſe the immortality of the 
foul, and its ſeparate exiſtence after death in 
a flate of happineſs or miſery, This he in- 
ferred from that ardent thirſt of immortality, 
which was always the moſt conſpicuous in 
the beſt and moſt exalted minds; from 
which the trueſt ſpecimen of their nature 
muſt needs be drawn, from its unmixed and 
indiviſible efſence, which had nothing ſepa- 
nble or periſhable in it ; from its wonder- 
ful powers and faculties; its principle of 
filf-motion; its memory, invention, wit, com- 
jreben/ion ; which were all incompatible with 
ſaggiſh matter. The Stoics fancied that 
the ſoul was a ſubtilized, fiery ſubſtance, 
which ſurvived the body after death, and 
ſubſiſted a long time, yet not eternally, 
but was to periſh at laſt in the general 
conflagration ; in which they allowed, as 
Cicero ſays, the only thing that was hard 
to conceive, its ſeparate exiſtence from the 
body ; yet denied twhat wwas not only eaſy to 
imagine, but a conſequence of the other ; its 
ternal duration. Ariſtotle taught, that be- 
ſdes the four elements of the material world, 
whence all other things were ſuppoſed to 
draw their being, there was a fifth efence 
or nature, peculiar to God and the foul, which 
had nothing in it that was common to an 
of the reſt. This opinion Cicero follow 
and illuſtrated with his uſual perſpicuity in 
the following paſſage : 

The origin of the human ſoul,” fays 
he, „ is not to be found any where on 
« earth; there is nothipg mixed, concrete, 
Hor earthly; nothing of water, air, or 
« fire in it. For theſe natures are not 
« ſuſceptible of memory, intelligence, or 
* thought; have nothing that can retain 
the paſt, foreſee the future, lay hold on 
« the preſent ; which faculties are purely 
divine, and could not poſſibly be derived 
to man, except from God; the nature 
Hof the ſoul therefore is of a ſingular 
kind, diſtin& from theſe known and ob- 
«* vious natures; and whatever it be that 
feels and taſtes, that lives and moves in 
* us, it muſt be heavenly and divine, and 
for that reaſon eternal. Nor is God in- 
* deed himſelf, whoſe exiſtence we can 
* clearly diſcover, to be , rope by 
us in any other manner, but as a free 
* and pure mind, clear from all mortal 
* concretion ; obſerving” and moving all 


* things; and indeed with an eternal prin- 
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« ciple of ſelf. motion: of this kind, and of 
« the ſame nature, is the human ſoul.” _ 

As to a future flate of rewards aud pu- 
niſhments, he conſidered it as a conſe quence 
of the ſoul's immortality, dedueible from 
the atiributes of God, and the condition , 

man's life on earth; and thought it ſo 

ighly probable, that ave could hardly doubt 
of it, he ſays, | unleſs it ſhould happen to our 
minds, when they look into tbemſelvet, as it 
does to our eyes, «vhen they lock too inten/ely 
at the ſun, that finding their fight dazzled, 
they give over looking at all. In this opi- 
nion he followed Socrates and Plato, for 
whoſe judgment he profeſſed ſo great a 
reverence, that if they had given no rea- 
fons, where yet they had given many, he ſhould 
have been perſuaded, he ſays, by their fole 
authority. Socrates, therefore, as he tells 
as, declared in his dying ſpeech, « That 
there were two ways appointed to the 
%% human ſouls at their departure from the 
« human body: that thoſe who had been 
« immerſed in ſenſual pleaſures and luſts, 
« and had polluted themſelves with pri- 
« vate vices or public crimes againſt their 
« country, took an obſcure and devious 
« road, remote from the ſeat and afſembly 
« of the gods; whilſt thoſe who had pre- 
« ſerved their integrity, and received little 
« or no contagion from the body, from 
« which they had conſtantly abſtracted 
« themſelves, and in the bodies of men 
% imitared the life of the gods, had an 
« eaſy aſcent lying open before them to 
« thoſe gods, from whom they derived 
« their being.” - 

From what has already been ſaid, the 
reader will eaſily imagine what Cicero's 
opinion muſt have been concerning the re- 
ligion of his country : fora mind enlightened 
by the noble principles juſt ſtated, could 
not poſſibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of fo abſurd a worſhip; 
and the liberty which not only he, but all 


the old writers take, in ridiculing the cha- 


racers of their gods, and the fiftions of 
their infernal torments, ſhews, that there was 
not a man of liberal education, who did 
not conſider it as an engine of ſtate, or po- 
litical ſyſtem; contrived for the uſes of 
ernment, and to keep the people in or- 

r; in this light Cicero always com- 
mends it as a-wiſe inſtitution, ſingularly. 
adapted to the genius of Rome, and con- 
ſtantly inculcates an adberence to its rights 
as the duty of all good citizens. | 
Their religion conſiſted of two princi- 
pal branches; the obſervation of the auſpi· 
343 an, 
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ces, and the ewerſhip of the gods : the firſt 
was inſtituted. by Romulus; the ſecond b 
his ſucceſſor, Numa; who drew up a — . 
or order of ceremonies, to be obſerved in 
the different ſacrifices of their ſeveral dei- 
ties: to: theſe a third part was afterwards 
added, relating to divine admonitions from 
portents ; monſtrous births; the entrailt 7 
beaſts in ſacrifice; and the prophecies of the 
Hill. The College of Augurs prefided 
over the angſpices, as the ſupreme interpre- 
ters of the' will. of Fove; and determined 
what ſigns were propitious, and what not: 
the other prieſts were the judges of all 
the other caſes relating to religion, as well 
of what concerned the public worſhip, as 
that of private families. 
Now the prieſts of all denominations 
were of the firſt nobility of Rome, and 
the augurs eſpecially were commonly ſe- 
nators of conſular rank, who had paſſed 
through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auſpices, could 
put an immediate ſtop to all proceedings, 
and diſſolve at once all the aſſemblies of 
the people convened for public buſineſs. 
The interpretation of the Hb prophecies 
was veſted in the decemviri, or guardians 
of the ſybilline books, ten perſons of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, choſen uſually from the 
prieſts. - And the province of interpreting 
prongs ard inſpecting the entrails, be- 
onged to the haruſpices; who were the 
ſervants of the public, hired to attend the 
magiirates in all their ſacrifices; and who 
never failed to accommodate their anſwers 
to the views of thoſe who employed them, 
and to whoſe protection they owed their 
credit and their livelihood. 
This conſtitution of a religion among 
a people naturally ſuperſtitious, neceſſarily 
threw the chief influence of affairs into 
the hands of the ſenate, and the better 
fort ; who by this advantage frequently 
checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes: fo 
that it is l applauded by Cicero 
as the main bulwark of the republic; 
though conſidered all the while by men of 
ſenſe, as merely political, and of human 
invention. The only part that admitted 
any diſpute concerning its origin, was au- 
gury, or their method of divining by au- 
- ſpices. The Stoics held that God, out of 


| his goodneſs to men, had imprinted on the 


nature of things certain marks or notices 
of future events; as on the-entrails of tees 
' the flight of birds, thunder, and other” cele/- 

tial fgns, which, by long obſervation, and 


the experience of ages, were reduced into 
an art, by which the meaning of each ſign 
might be determined, and applicd to t 

event that was ſignified by it. This they 
called artificial divination, in diſtinction 
from the natural, which they ſuppoſed to 
flow from an in/tin, or native power, im- 
planted in the ſoul, which it exe:ted always 
with the greateſt efficacy, when it was the 
moſt free and diſengaged from the body, 
as in dreams and madneſs. But tliis notion 
was generally ridiculed by the other phi- 
loſophers; and of all the College of Au- 
gurs, there was but one who at this time 
maintained it, Appius Claudius, who was 
laughed at for his pains by the reſt, and 


called the Piſidian: it occafioned how- 


ever a ſmart controverſy between him and 
his colleague Marcellus, who ſeverally pub. 
liſhed books on each fide of the queſtion; 
wherein Marcellus aſſerted the whole af. 
fair to be the contrivance of ſtateſmen : 
Appius, on the contrary, that there was 
a real art and 3 of divining ſubſiſt- 
ing in the augural diſcipline, and taught by 
the augural b. Appius dedicated this 
1 to Cicero, who, though he pre- 
ferred Maticellus's notion, yet did not 
wholly agree with either, , but believed 
that augury might probably be inſtituted at 
firſt upon a perſuaſion of its divinity ; aud 
when, by the improvements of arts and learn- 
ing, that opinion was exploded in ſucceeding 
ages, yet the thing itself was wiſely re- 
rx for the. ſake of its uſe to the re- 
public. rn” 
But whatever was the origin of the re- 
ligion of Rome, Cicero's religion was 
undoubtedly of heavenly extraction, built, 
as we have ſeen, on the foundation of 2 
G; a providence; an immortality. He 
conſidered this ſhort period of our life on 
earth as a ſtate of trial, or a kind of 
ſchool, in which we were to improve and 
repare ourſelves for that eternity of ex- 
iſtence which was provided for us here- 
after; that we were placed therefore here 
by our Crextor, ndt ſo much to inhabit the 
earth, as to \contemplate the heavens; on 
which were imprinted, in legible charac- 
ters, all the duties of that nature which 
was given to us. He obſerved, that this 


Spectacle belonged to mo other animal but 


man : to whom God, for that reaſon had 
given an ere and upright form, with ext 


not prone or fixed the ground, like 
thoſe of other ale as ced on high 
and ſublime, in a ſituation the moſt proper 


for this celeſtial contemplation, to Lag 


j 
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kim perpetually of his taſk, and to e- 
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« nal, immutable law, comprehends all 


ouaint him with the place on which he nations, at all times, under one common 


rung, and for which he was finally de- 
2 He took the ſyſtem of the world, 
or the viſible works of God, to be he 
jromulgation of God's law, or the declara- 
tion of his will to mankind; whence, as 
we might collect his being, nature, and 
attributes, ſo we could trace the reaſons 
alſo and motives of his acting; zill, by 
obſerving <vhat he had dene, æue might learn 
aohat aue ougbt to do, and, by the operations 
if the divine reaſon, be inflrufted how to 
jerfe# our own; ſince the perfection of 
man conſiſted in the imitation of God. 

From this ſource he deduced the origin 
of all duty, or moral obligation; from zhe 
cuil of God manifefted in his works; or 
from that eternal reaſon, fitne/s and relation 
of things, which is diſplayed in every part 
of the creation. This he calls the origi- 
nal, —_— law; the criterion of good 
and ill, of juft and unjuſl; imprinted on 
the {nh 4 th bigs, Al rule by which 
all human laws are formed; which, when- 
ever they deviate from this pattern, wh. = 
he ſays, to be called any thing rather th: 
laws, and are in effect nothing but 2. 
of force, wiolence, and tyranny. That to 
imagine the difinZion of good and ill not 
to be founded in nature, but in cuſtom, opi- 
nion, or human inſtitution, is mere folly and 
madneſs ; which would overthrow all ſo- 
ciety, and confound all right and juſtice 
amongſt men: that this was the conſtant 
opinion of the wiſeſt of all ages; who 
held, that the mind of God, governing all 
things by eternal reaſon, was the principle 
and ſovereign law; whoſe ſubſtitute on earth 
was the reaſon or mind of the wiſe: to 
which purpoſe there ate many ſtrong and 
beattifal paſſages ſcattered occaſionally 


| * every part of his works. 


he true law,” ſays he, is right rea- 
« ſon, conformable to the nature of things; 
* conſtant, eternal, diffuſed through all; 
* which calls us to duty by command- 
ing; deters us from fin by forbidding ; 
* which never loſes its influence with the 
* good, nor ever preſerves it with the 
wicked. This cannot poſſibly be over- 
4 ruled by any other law, nor abrogated 


* in the whole, or in part: nor can we be 
| © abſolyed from it either by the ſenate or 


the people; nor are we to ſeek an 


% Maſter and Governor of all, GOD; 
« He is the inventor, propounder, enactor 
% of this law; and whoſoever will not 
« obey it, muſt firſt renounce himſelf, and 
« 'throw off the nature of man; by doing 
« which, he will ſuffer the greateſt pu- 
1% niſhment, though he ſhould eſcape all 
« the other torments which are com- 
% monly believed to be prepared for the 
« wicked” ; | 

In another place he tells us, that the 
ſtudy of this law was the only thing which 
could teach us that moſt important of all 
leſſons, ſaid to be preſcribed by the Pythian 
oracle, ro x now OURSELVES; that is; 
to know our true nature and rank in the 
univerſal ſyſtem, -the relation that we bear 
to all other things, and the purpoſes for 
which we were ſent into the world; 
„When a man,” ſays he, « has atten- 
« tentively ſurveyed the heavens, the earth, 
„the ſea, and all things in them, ob- 
« ſeryed whence they ſprung, and whither 
« they all tend; when and how they are 
« to end; what part is mortal and periſh- 


« able, what divine and eternal: when he 7 


« has almoſt reached and touched, as it 
« were, the Governor and Ruler of them 
« all; and diſcovered himſelf not to be 


* confined} to the walls of any certain 


«© place, but a citizen of the world, as of 
% one common city; in this magnificent 
« view of things, in this enlarged pro- 
« ſpe&t and knowledge of nature, good 
« gods! how will he learn to #now bim- 
« elf? How will he contemn, deſpiſe, and 
« ſet at nought all thoſe things which 
« the vulgar eſteem the moſt ſplendid and 
« glorious?” | Pu I 

heſe were the principles on which Ci- 
cero built his religion and morality, which 
ſhine indeed through all his writings, but 
were largely and explicitly illuſtrated by 
him in his Treatiſes on Government and on 


Laws; to which he added afterwards his 


book of Offices, to make the ſcheme com- 
lete: volumes which, as the elder Pliny 


ys to the emperor Titus, ought not only 


to be read, but to be got by heart. The 


firſt and greateſt of theſe works is loſt, ex- 
cept a few fragments, in which he had 
delivered his real thoughts ſo profeſſedly, 
that in a letter to Atticus, he calls 76% 


other comment or interpreter of it but fx Books on the republic, 6 many pledges wh 


« itſelf: nor can there be one law at 
« Rome, another at Athens; one now, 
* another hereafter ; but the ſame eter - 


ven to his country for the integrity of his 
ife ; from which, if ever he | Hh ed, he 
could never have the face to look into thens 

; again, 


3A4 
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again. In his book of Laws, he purſued 


the ſame argument, and deduced the ori- 
gin of law from the quill of the ſupreme ber 


God. Theſe two pieces therefore contain 
his belief, and rhe book of Offices, bis prac» 
tice : where he has traced out all the du- 
ties of man, or a rule of life conformable 
to the divine principles, which he had 
eſtabliſhed in the other two; to which he 
often refers, as to the foundation of his 
whole ſyſtem. This work was one of the 
laſt that he finiſhed, for the uſe of his- ſon, 
to whom he addreſſed it; being deſirous, 
in the decline of a glorious life, to explain 
to him the maxims by which he had go- 
yerned it, and teach him the way of paſ- 
ling through the world with innocence, 
virtue, — true glory, to an immortality 
of happineſs: where the ſtrictneſs of his 
morals, adapted to all the various caſes and 
circumſtances of human life, will ſerve, 
if not to inſtruct, yet to reproach the prac- 
tice of moſt Chriſtians. This was that 
law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, to be 
taught by nature, and auritten on the hearts 
of 2 Gentiles, to guide them through that 
ſtate of ignorance and darkneſs, of which 
they themſelves complained, till they ſhould 
be bleſſed with a more perfect revelation 
of the divine will; and this ſcheme of it 
profeſſed by Cicero, was certainly the moſt 
complete that the Gentile world had ever 
been acquainted with; the utmott effort 
that human nature could make towards 
attaining its proper end, or that ſupreme 
good for which the Creator had deſigned 
it: upon the contemplation of which 
ſublime truths, as delivered by a hea- 
then, Eraſmus could not help perſuading 
himſelf, that the breaſt from which oy 
flowed, muſt needs have been inſpired by 1 
Dei | 


eity. | 
But after all theſe 2 ſentiments 


that we have been aſcribing to Cicero, 
and collecting from his writings, ſome 
have been apt to conſider them as the 
flouriſhes rather of bis eloquence, than the 
concluſions of his reaſon, ſince in other 
parts of his works he ſeems to intimate 
not only a diffidence, but a diſbelief of tbe 


immortality of the ſeul, aud a future fate of 


rewards and puniſhments ; and eſpecially in 
his letters, where he is — 4 to de- 
clare his mind with the greateſt frankneſs. 
But in all the paſſages brought to 2 4 
this objection, where he is imagined to 
ſpeak of death as the end #4 all things to 
man, as: they are addreſſed to friends in 
diſtreſs by way of conſolation; ſo ſome 


- 


commentators take them to mean nothin 
more, and that death is the end of all things 
e below, and without any, farther ſenſe of 
what, is done upon earth; yet ſhould they 
be underſtood to relate, as perhaps they 
may, to an utter extinfion of our being; 
it muſt be obſerved, that he was writing 
in all probability to Epicureans, and ac- 


: 8 his arguments to the men; 
u 


by offering ſuch topics of comfort to them 
from their own philoſophy, as they them. 
ſelves held to be the molt effectual. But 


if this alſo ſhould ſeem precarious, we 


muſt remember always, that Cicero was an 
academic; and — he believed a future 
ſtate, was fond of the opinion, and declares 
himſelf reſolved never to part with it; 
yet he believed it as probable only, not as 
certain; and as probability implies ſome 
mixture of doubt, and admits the degrees 
of more and leſs, ſo it admits alſo ſome 
yariety in the ſtability of our perſuaſion: 
thus, in a melancholy hour, when his 
ſpirits were depreſſed, the ſame argument 
will not appear to him with the ſame force; 
but doubts and difficulties get the aſcend- 
ant, and what humoured his preſent cha- 
grin, find the readieſt admiſſion. | 

The paſſages alledged were all of this 
kind, and written in the ſeaſon of his de- 
jection, when all things were going with 
him, in the height of Cæſar's power; 
and though we allow them to have all the 
force that they can poſlibly bear, and to 
expreſs what Cicero really meant at that 
time; yet they prove at laſt nothing more, 
than that, agreeably to the characters and 
8 of the Academy, he ſometimes 

oubted of what he generally believed. 
But, after all,- whatever be the ſenſe of 
them, it cannot ſurely be r . reaſon- 
able to oppoſe a few ſcattere 
cidentally thrown out, when he was not 
conſidering the ſubject, to the volumes that 
he had ee written on the other 
ſide of the queſtion. 

As tg his political conduct, no man was 
ever a more determined patriot, or a warm- 
er loyer of his country 7 208 he: his whole 
character, natural temper, choice of lite 


and principles, made its true intereſt inſe- 


parable from his own. His general view, 


there fore, was always one and the ſame; 


to ſupport the peace and liberty of the re- 
public in that form and conſtitution of it, 
which their anceſtors had delivered down 
to them. He looked upon that as the on! 
foundation on which it could be ſupported, 
and uſed. to quote a verſe of old us, 
. 2 * . as 


hints, AC- , 
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a5 the dictate of an oracle, which derived 
all the glory of Rome from an adherence 
to its ancient manners and diſcipline. ' 
Moribus antiquis ſtat res Romana viriſque. 
Fragm. de Repub, I. 5. 


It is one of his maxims, which he incul - 


cates in his writings, bat as the end of a 


lot is @ proſperous voyage; of a phyſician, 

15 bats % bis patient 775 72 vic- 

tory; ſo that of a flateſman is, to make his 

citizens happy ; to make them firm in power, 

rich in wealth, ſdlendid in glory, eminent 

in virtue, which he declares to be the great- 
oft and beſt of all works among men: and 

as this cannot be effected but by the concord 
and harmony of the conſtituent members 
of a city; ſo it was his conſtant aim to 
unite the different orders of the ſtate into 
one common intereſt, and to inſpire them 

with a mutual confidence in each other; 
ſo as to balance the ſupremacy of the 

people by the authority of the ſenate ; that 
the one Goxld enact, but the other advi/e; 
the one have the /aft re/ort, the other the 
thief influence, This was the old conſtitu- 
tion of Rome, by which it had been raiſed 
to all its grandeur; whilſt all its misfortunes 
were owing to the contrary principle of 
diſtruſt and diſſenſion between theſe two 
rival powers; it was the great object, 
therefore, of his policy, to throw the a/+ 
cendant in all affairs into the hands of the 
ſenate and the magiſtrates, as far as it was 
conſiſtent with the rights and liberties of 
the people; which will always be the ge- 
neral view of the wiſe and honeſt in all po+ 
pular governments, 

_ This was the principle which he eſpou- 
ſed from the beginning, and purſued to 


the end of his life: and though in ſome 
paſſages of his hiſtory, he may be thought 


perhaps to have deviated from it, yet upon 
an impartial view of the caſe, we ſhall 
find that his, end was always the ſame, 
though he had changed his meaſures of 
purſuing it, when compelled to it by the 
Nolence of the times, and an over-ruling 
force, and a neceſſary regard to his own 
ſafety : ſo that he might ſay with great 


truth, what an Athenian orator once ſaid 


in 52 of his 9 "ncyg that he had 
ed indeed on ſome occaſions contrary to him- 
Jil, but . to the republic ge here 
alſo his agademic philoſophy ſeems to have 
ſhewed its ſuperior uſe in practical as well 
as in ſpeculative life, by indulging, that 
liberty of *r nature and reaſon 
requirez and when the times and things 


759 
themſelves are changed, allowing a change 
of conduct, and a recourſe. to new mean: 
for the attainment of the {ame end. 
The three es, which at this time chief- 
ly engroſſed the philoſophical part of Rome, 
were the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Aca - 
demic; and the chief ornaments of each 
were, Cato, Atticus, and Cicero, who lived 
together in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 
Eſteem of each other's virtue; but the 
different behaviour of the/e three, will hew 
5 fact and example, the different merit 
of their ſeyeral principles, and which of 
them was the bell adapted to promote the 
good of ſociety, The Stoics were the 
igots or enthufiaſts in philoſophy, who held 
none to be truly wiſe but themſelves; 
placed perfect happineſs in virtue, though 


| ber good; affirmed alt 
l r 2 | 


all deviations from right 
equally ⁊vic ted; to kill a dunghill cock auitb-. 
out reaſon, the ſame crime as ta kill a parent; 
a wiſe man could never forgive, never be 


- moyed by anger, favour or pity; never be 


deceived; never repent; never change 
his mind. With theſe principles Cato en+ 
tered into public life, and acted in it, as 

icero ſays, as if he had lived in the po- 


ity of Plato, got in the dregs of Romu- 
lus. He made no diſtinction of times or 


things; no allowance for the weakneſs of 
the republic, and the power of thoſe wha 
oppreſſed it; it was his maxim to combat 
all power, not built upon the laws, or to 

defy it at leaſt if he could not controul it; 

he 9 no way to this end but the dire, 

and whatever obſtructions he met with, re- 

ſolved ſtill to puſh on, and either ſurmount 
them or periſh in the attempt; taking it for - 
baſeneſs and confeſſion of being conquered, 
to decline a tittle from the true road. In 
an age, therefore, of the utmoſt libertin- 
iſm, when the public diſcipline was loſt, 
and the government itſelf tottering, he 
ſtruggled with the ſame zeal againſt all 


corruption, and waged a perpetual war 
with a ſaperior force; whillt the rigourof 


his principles tended rather to alienate - 
friends, than reconcile enemies; and by 
ubdue, helped to haſten that ruin which 
he was ſtriving to avert; ſo that aſter a 
perpetual courſe. of diſappointments and 
repulſes, finding himſelf unable to purſue 
his own way any farther, inſtead of taking 
a new one, he was driven by his philoſo- 
phy to put an end to his life,” > 3 
ut as the Stoics exalted human nature 
wo high, ſo the Epicureans depreſſed it 


rovoking the power that he could not 
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foo low] as thoſe raiſed to the heroic, theſe 
. debaſed it to the brutal ſtate; they held 
Fleaſure to be the chief good of a man; death 


che extinction of his being; and placed 


their happineſs conſequently in the ſecure 


enjoyment of a pleaſurable life, eſteeming 


virtue on no other account, than as it was 
4 hand-maid to pleaſure; and helped to 
inſure the poſſeſſion of it, by preſerving 
© kealth andconciliating friends. Their wite 
man had therefore no other duty, but to 
provide for his own eaſe; to decline all 
ſtruggles; to retire from public affairs, 
and to imitate rhe lit of their gods; by 
paſſing his days in a calm, contemplative, 
undiſturbed repoſe ;'in the midſt of rural 
ſhades and pleaſant gardens. This was 
the ſcheme that Atticus followed: he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to 
be uſeful to fociety ; great parts, learning, 
judgment, candour, benevolence, genero- 
ty; the ſame love of —_— and 
the ſame ſentiments in politics with 
whom he was always adviſing and urging 
to act, yet determined never to act him- 
felf; or never at leaft ſo far as to diſturb 
his eaſe, or endanger his ſafety. For 
though he was ſo ſtrictly united with 
Cicero, and valued him above all men, 


yet he managed an intereſt all the while 


with the oppoſite party faction, and a 
friendſhip even with his mortal enemies, 
Clodins and Antony ; that he might ſecure 
Againſt all events the grand point which 
he had in view, the peace and tranquillity 
of his life. tO $a 

Thus two excellent men by their miſ- 
taken notion of virtue, drawn from the 
principles of their philoſophy, were made 


uſeleſs in a manner to their country, each 


in a different extreme of life; the one al- 
ways acting and expoſing himſelf to dan - 
ers, without the proſpect of doing good; 
other without attempting to do any, 
reſolving never to act at all. Cicero choſe 
the middle way between the obſtinacy of 
Cato, and the indolence of Atticus: he 
preferred 'always the readieſt road to what 
was right, if it lay open to him: if not, 
took the next; and in politics as inmorality, 
when he could not arrive at the true, con- 
tented himſelf with the probable, He 
often compares he. fate/man to the pilot, 
whoſe art conſiſts in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the moſt 
erverſe. to the progreſs of his voyage; 


that by changing his courfe, and en- 
i 


larging his circuit of failing, to arrive with 
| f at his 4 ſlir | port. He @ .* + 


- 


icero; 


likewiſe an obſervation, which long exp 
rience had confirmed to him, that none o 
the popular and ambitious, who aſdired to ex- 
traordinary commands, and to be leaders in 
the hors 8 cbeſe to obtain their end; 
from the people, till they had firſt been re 

by the ſenate. This was 3 — Bu 
their civil difſenſions, from the Gracchi 
down to Cæſar: ſo that when he faw men 
of this ſpirit. at the head of the govern- 
ment, who by the ſplendour of their lives 
and actions bad acquired an aſcendant 


over the populace; it was his conſtant ad. 


vice to the ſenate, to gain them by gentle 
compliances, and to gratify their thirſt for 
—2 by a voluntary grant of it, as the 
zeſt way to moderate their ambition, and 
reclaim them from deſperate - counſels, 
He declared contention to be no longer pru- 
dent, than while it tither did ſervice, or at 
leaft not hurt ; but when faction was grown 
too ſtrong to be withſtood, that it was time 
to give over kghting, and nothing left but 
to extract ſome good out of the ill, by mi- 
tigating that power by patience, which 
they could not reduce by force, and con- 
ciliating it, if poſſible, to the intereſt of 


the ſtate. This was what he adviſed, and 


what he practiſed; and it will account, in 
a great meaſure, for thoſe *parts of his 
conduct which are the moſt liable to ex- 
ception, on the account of that compla- 
cence, which he is ſuppoſed to have paid, 
at different times, to *; ſeveral uſurpers 
of illegal power. | 

ie made a juſt diſtinction between bear- 

awhat ve cannot help, and alen 

what ve ought to condemn ; and fu irted 
therefore, yet never conſented to thoſe 
uſurpations; and when he was forced to 
22 with them, did it always with a 
reluctance, that he expreſſed very keenly 
in his letters to his friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at 
liberty to purſue his 588 and act 
without controul, as in his conſul/bip, in his 
province, and after Cæſar's death, the only 
periods of his life in which he was truly 
maſter of himſelf; there we ſee him ſhin- 
. n in his genuine character, of an ex- 
ce 
rious patriot; there we ſee the man who 
could declare of himſelf with truth, in an 
appeal to Atticus, as to the beſt witneſs of 
his conſcience, that be had always done the 
8 fervice to bis country, «when it u- 

+ his power ; or when it was not, had ne- 
ver barbuured a thought of it, but what was 


mentions divine. If we muſt needs compare him 


therefore 


nt citizen; a great magiſtrate; a glo- 
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therefore with Cato, as ſome writers affect 
to do; it is certain, that if Cato's virtue 
ſeems more ſplendid in theory, Cicero's 
will be found ſuperior in practice; the one 
was romantic, the other rational ; the one 
drawn from the refinements of the ſchools, 
the other from nature and ſocial life; the 
one always unſucceſsful, often hurtful ; the 
other always beneficial, often ſalutary to 
the republic. | n 

To conclude; Cicero's death, though 
violent, cannot be called untimely: but 
was the proper end of ſuch a life, which 
muſt have been rendered leſs glorious, if it 
had owed its preſervation to Antony, It 
was therefore what he not only e d, 
but in the circumſtances to which he was 
reduced, what he ſeems even to have wiſh- 
ed. For he, who had before been timid in 
dangers and deſponding in diſtreſs, yet from 
the time of Cæſar's death, rouſed by the 
deſperate flate of the republic, aſſamed the 


fortitude of a hero: diſcarded all fear; de- 


1 all danger; and when he could not 
his country from a tyranny, provoked 
the tyrants to take that life, which he no 
longer cared topreſerve. Thus, like a great 
actor on the ſtage, he reſerved himſelf as 
it were for the laſt act; and after he had 
played his part with dignity, reſolved to 
finiſh it with glory. Midaleton : Cicero, 


$39. The character Maxrix LuTHER. 
While appearances of danger daily in- 


creaſed, and the tempeſt which had been 
ſo long a- gathering, was ready to break 
forth in all its violence againſt the proteſt- 
ant church, Luther was ſaved by a ſeaſon- 
able death, from feeling or beholding its 
deſtructive rage. Having gone, though 


in a declining ſtate of health, and during a 


rigorous ſeaſon, to his native city of Eiſle- 
ben, in order to compoſe, by his authority, 
a diſſenſion among the counts of Manſ- 


field, he was ſeized with a violent inflam- 


mation in his ſtomach, which in a few 
days put an end'to his life, in the 3 
third year of his age. As he was raiſed 
up by Providence to be the author of one 
of the greateſt and moſt intereſting revo- 
lutions recorded in hiſtory, there is not 
any perſon, perhaps, whoſe character has 
been drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. 
In his own age, one party, ſtruck with 
horror and inflamed with rage, when they 
ſaw with what a daring hand he over- 


turned every thing which they held te be 


ſacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to 
him not only all the defects and vices of a 
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man, bat the qualities of a dæmon. The 
ather, warmed with admiration and grati- 
tude, which they thought he merited, as 
the reſtorer of light and liberty to the 
Chriſtian church, aſcribed to him perfec - 
tions above the condition of humanity, and 
viewed all his actions with a veneration ' | 
bordering on that which ſhould: be paid 
only to thoſe who are guided by the imme- 
diate inſpiration of Heaven. It is his own 
conduct, not the undiſtiuguiſhing cenſure. 
nor the exaggerated praiſe of his contem- 
pararies, which ought to regulate the opi- 
nions of the preſent age concerning him.” 
Zeal for what he regarded as truth, un- 
daunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities 
both natural and acquired to defend it, 
and unwearied induſtry to propagate ĩt, are 
virtues which ſhine ſo confpicuvouſly in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his 
enemies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed 
them in an eminent degree. To theſe 
may be added, with equal juſtice, fach 

urity, and even aufterity of manners, as 

ecame one who aſſumed the character of 
a reformer ; ſuch ſanQity of life as ſuited 


the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch 


perfect diſintereſtedneſs, as affords no flight 
preſumption of his ſincerity. Superior to 


al dels h confiderations, a ſtranger to the 


elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its plea, 
ſures, he left the honours and emolumenta 
of the church to his diſciples; remaining 
ſatisfied himſelf — we — ſtate of 
ſeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor to 
= town of Wineniberg, with the mode - 
rate appointments annexed to theſe offices. 
His extraordinary qualities were alloyed- 
with no inconſiderable mixture of human 
frailty, and human paſſions. Theſe; how- 
ever, were of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not be imputed to malevolence or corrup- 
tion of heart, but ſeem to have taken their 
riſe from the ſame ſource with many of his 
virtues. His mind, forcible and vehi 
in all its operations, rouſed by great ob- 
jecta, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke 
ont, on many occaſions, with an impetu- 
oſity which aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpi-- 
rits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tran- 
quil ſituation. By yo ſome praiſe- 
worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bordered 
ſomerimes on what was culpable, and W- as 
often betrayed into actions which expoſed 
him to cenſure, His confidence that his 
own opinions were well founded, approach - 
ed to arro ; his courage in aſſerting - 
them, to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering 
to them, to obſtinacy z and his zeal in con- 
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futing his adverſaries, to rage and ſcurri- 


ity. Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every 
things as ſubordinate to truth, he expected 
the ſame deference for it from other men ; 
and, without making any allowances for 
their l or prejudices, he poured 
forth, againſt thoſe who diſappointed him 
in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardleſs of 
any diſtinction of rank or character, when 
his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed 
all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, with 
the ſame rough hand; neither the royal 
dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and Aber of Eraſmus, ſereened 
them from the ſame abuſe with which he 
treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
But theſe indecencies of which Luther 


was guilty, muſt not be imputed wholly 


to the violence of his temper. They ought 
to be charged in part on the manners of 
the age. Among a rude people, unac- 
quainted with thoſe maxims, which, by 
utting continual reſtraint on the paſſions 
of individuals, have poliſhed ſociety, and 
rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every 
kind were managed with heat, and ſtrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural lan- 
guage, without reſerve or delicacy. At 
the ſame time, the works of learned men 
were all compoſed in Latin; and they were 
not only authoriſed, by the example of emi- 


nent writers in that language, to uſe their 


antagoniſts with the molt illiberal ſcurri- 
lity : but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of 
every kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a 
living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes 
ſeem groſa, becauſe they are familiar. 

In paſting judgment upon the characters 


men, we ought to try them by the prin- 
_ CEiples and maxims of their own age, not 


by thoſe of another, For although virtue 
and vice are at all times the ſame, man- 
ners and cuſtoms vary continually. Some 
parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us 
appear moſt. culpable, gave no diſguſt to 
his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted for accompliſh- 


ing the great work which he undertook. 


To rouſe mankind, when ſunk in ignorance 


odr ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage 


of bigotry, armed with power, required 
the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and a tem- 
per daring to exceſs. - A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have excited 
thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A ſpirit, 
more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 


ther's wopld have ſhrunk back from the 


dangers which he braved and ſurmounted, 
Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, though 
without a perceptible declenſion of his zeal 
or abilitics, the infirmities of his temper 
increaſed upon him, ſo that he daily grew 
more peeviſh, more traſcible, and more 
impatient of contradiQtion. Having lived 
to be witneſs of his own amazing ſucceſs ; 
to ſee a great of Europe embrace his 
doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation of 
the Papal throne, before which the mighti- 
eſt monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, 
on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity and 
ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been indeed 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all 
that he actually accompliſhed, he had ne- 
ver felt any ſentiment of this kind riſing 
in his breaft. 

Some time before his death he felt his 
ſtrength declining, his conſtitution being 
worn out by a prodigious multiplicity of 
buſineſs, added to the — of diſcharging 
his miniſterial function with unremitting 
diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, 
beſides the compoſition of works as volu- 
minous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted 
leiſure and retirement. His natural intre- 
pidity did not forſake him at the approach 
of death; his laſt converſation with his 
friends was concerning the happineſs re- 
ſerved for good men in · a future world, of 
which he ſpoke with- the fervour and de- 
light natural to one who expected and 
wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the enjoyment 
of it. The account of his death filled the 
Roman Catholic party with exceſſive as 
well as indecent joy, and damped the 
ſpirits of all his followers; neither party 

ufficiently conſidering that his doctrines 
were now ſo firmly rooted, as to be in a 
condition to flouriſh, indepe 
hand which firſt had planted them. His 
faneral was celebrated by order of the 
Elector of Saxony, with extraordinary 
pomp. He left ſeveral children by his 


wife, Catharine Bore, who ſurvived him: | 


towards the end of the laſt century, there 
were in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants in 
decent and honourable ſtati 

| 1-1 £14. © Roberiſen. 
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The merit of this prince, both in private 


and public life, may with advantage be 
ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch 


or citizen. which the annals of any age or 


any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems, 


eed, to be the complete model of that 
| perfect 


ndent of the 
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perfelt character, which, under the deno- 
mination of a ſage or wiſe man, the phi- 
loſophers have been fond of delineating, 
rather as a fiction of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to 
practice: fo happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, ſo juſtly were they 
blended, and ſo powerfully did each pre- 
vent the other from exceeding its proper 
bounds, He knew how to conciliate the 
moſt enterpriſing ſpirit with the cooleſt 
moderation; the moſt obſtinate perſever- 
ance with the eafieſt flexibility; the moſt 


ſevere juſtice with the greateſt lenity ; the 


teſt - rigour in command with the 
Cateſt affability of deportment; the high- 
eſt capacity and inclination for ſcience, 
with the moſt ſhining talents for action. 
His civil and his military virtues' are al- 
moſt equally the objects of our admiration, 
excepting only, that the former being 


more rare among princes, as well as more 


uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
0 Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo 
right a production of her {kill ſnould be 
ſet in the faireſt light, had beſtowed on 
him all bodily accompliſhments, vigour of 
limbs, dignity of ſhape and air, and a 
pleaſant, engaging, and © counte- 
nance. Fortune-alone, by — 
into that barbarous age, deprived him of 


hiftorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to 


rity ; and we wiſh to ſee him delineated 
in more lively colours, and with more par- 
ticular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt per- 
ceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and ble- 


miſhes, from which, as a man, it is im- 


poſſible he could be entirely exempted, 


; 41. Another Character of Ala, 


Alfred, that he might be the better 
able to extend his charity and munificence, 
regulated his finances with the moſt perfect 
economy, and divided his revenues into 
a certain number of parts, which he ap 
propriated to the different expences of 
late, and the exerciſe of his own private 
liberality and dayotion; nor was he a leſs 
economult in bo iſtribution. of his time, 
which he divided into three equal portions, 


allotting one to fleep, meals, and exerciſe; 


and devoting the other two to writing, 


reading, buſineſs, and prayer. That this 


diviſion might not be eneroached upon 
inadvertently, he meaſured them by tapers 
of an equal ſiae, which he kept continually 
burning before the ſhrines of relics.. Al- 
fred ſeemed to be a gen 
which contrived and comprehended every 


genius ſelf- taught, 
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thing that copld contribute to the ſecurity 
of his kingdom. He was author of that 


ineſtimable privilege, peculiar to the ſub- 


jects of this nation, which conſiſts in their 
being tried by their peers ; for he firſt 


inſtituted juries, or at leaft improved upon 


an old inſtitution, by ſpecifying the num- 
ber and qualifications of jurymen, and 
extending their power to trials of property 


as well as criminal indictments; but no_ 


regulation redounded more to his honour 

the adyantage of his kingdom, than 
the meaſures he took to prevent rapine, 
murder, and other outrages, which had fo 
long been committed with impunity. His 
attention * even to the meaneſt cir- 
cumſtances of his people's conveniency. 
He introduced the art of brick · making, 
and built his own houſes of thoſe materials; 
which being much more durable and ſecure 


from accidents than timber, his example 
was followed by his ſubjects in general. 


He was, doubtleſs, an object of moſt per- 
ſect eſteem and admiration ; for, exclufive 
of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed him as 
a warrior and legiſlator, his perfonal cha- 


rater was amiable in every reſpect. Died 


Smollere. 
. $ 42. | Charafer of William the 


| Conqueror. | 
Few princes have been more fortunate 
_ this 
entitled to proſperity and grandeur for 
the abilities and 51 our of 1 4. which he 
diſplayed in all his conduct. His ſpirit 


was bold and enterpriſing, yet guided by 


prudence. His ambition, which was ex- 
orbitant, and lay little under the reſtraints 
of juſtice, and till lefs under thoſe of hu- 


manity, ever ſubmitted to the dictates of 


reaſon and ſound policy. Born in an 


age when the minds of men were intrac- 
table and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, 


he was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
ſes; and, partly, from the aſcendant of 
is vehement diſpoſition, 
and diſſimũlation, to eſtabliſh an unlimitted 


monarchy, Though not inſenſible to ge- 


neroſity, he was hardened againſt com- 
paſſion, and ſeemed equally* oſtentatious 
and ambitious of eclat in his clementy 
and his ſeverity. The maxims of. his ad- 


miniſtration were ſevere; but might have. 


been uſeful, had they been ſolely employed 


in preſerving order in an eftabliſhed 1 


vernment; they were ill calculated 
ſoftening the rigours which under the moſt 
gentle management are inſe le from 


conqueſt. His attempt againſt England 


'4 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
4 


great monarch, or were better 


y from art 
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as the laſt enterprize of the kind, which, 
during the courſe of ſeven hundred years, 
. had — ſucceeded in Europe; and the 
greatneſs of his genius broke through 
thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitu- 
tions, then the refined policy of princes, 
have faxed on the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſ- 
'tendom. Though he rendered himſelf in- 
fnitely odious to his por, wp ſubjects, he 
. tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and 
the throne is ſtill filled by his deſcendants; 
a proof that the foundation which he laid 
was firm and ſolid, and that amongſt all 
his violences, while he ſeemed only to gra- 
rify the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye 
towards futurity. Died Sept, 9. 1087, 
aged 63 *. Hume. 
$ 43- Another: Character of WILLIAN 
the Conqueror. * | 
From the tranſactions of William's reign, 
be appears to have been a 2 of great 
courage, capacity, and ambition; politic, 


cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ftern and 


havghty in his deportment, reſerved and 
jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond 
of glory; and, though parſimonious in 
his. houſehold, delighted much in oſten- 
ration. Though ſudden and impetuous 
in his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, 
and inJefatigable, in times of danger and 
difficulty. His aſpect was nobly ſevere 
and imperious, his ſtature tall and portly : 
his conſtitution robuſt, and the compo- 
nion of his bones and muſcles firong : 
there was hardly a man of that age, who 
cquld bend his bow, or handle Ne arms. 
2 2 5 mollett. 


| $ 44+ Hnother Charafer WILLIAN 
f tze Conqueror. | 
The character of this prince has ſeldom 
been ſet in its true light; ſome eminent 
writers having been dazzled ſo much by 
the more ſhining parts of it, that they 
bave hardly ſeen his faults ; while others, 
ont of a ftrong deteſtation of tyranny, 
have been unwilling to allow him th 
praiſe he deſerves. ALE 3p 
He may with juſtice be ranked among 
the & generals any age has pro- 
duced. There was united in Fim activity, 
vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great force 
f judgment, and never. failing preſeace 
of mind. He was ftri& in his diſcipline, 
and kept his ſoldiers in perfe& obedience ; 
| yet preſerved their affection. Having been 
from his very childhood continually in war, 


* Smollet en, bw _. 


# 


of his 


and at the head of armies, he joined to all 
the capacity that genius could give, all the 
knowledge and ſkill that experience could 
teach, and was a perſect maſter of the 


military art, as it was practiſed in the 


times wherein he lived. His conſtitution 
enabled him to endure any hardſhips, and 
very few were equal to him in perſonal 
ſtrength, which was an excellence of more 
importance than it is now, from the man- 
ner of fighting then in uſe, It is ſaid of 
him, that none except himſelf could bend 
his bow. His courage was heroic, and 
he poſſeſſed it not only in the field, but 
(which is more uncommon) in the cabinet, 
attempting great things with means that 
to other men appeared totally unequal to 
fuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſecuting 
what he had boldly reſolved ; being never 
diſturbed or diſheartened by difficulties, in 
the courſe of his enterprizes; but havin 
that noble vigour of mind, which, inſtea 
of bending to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, 
and ſeems to have a power of controlling 
and commanding Fortune herſelf, 

Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure 
than to fear; no luxury ſoftened kim, no 
riot diſordered, no ſloth relaxed, It helped 
not a little to maintain the high reſpect his 
ſubjects had for him, that the majeſty of 
his character was never let down by any 
incontinence or indecent exceſs. His tem- 
perance and his chaſtity were conſtant 
guards, that ſecured his mind from all 


. weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and kept 


it always as it were on the throne. 
be > 4, his whole life he had no partner 

ed but his queen; a moſt extra- 
ordinary virtue in one who had lived, even 
from his earlieſt youth, amidſt all the licence 
of camps, the allurements of a court, and 
the ſeductions of ſovereign power! Had 
be kept his oaths to his people as well as 
he did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the: beſt af things; but he indulged 
other paſſions af a worſe nature, and in- 
finitely more detrimental to the public than 
thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of power, which 


© no regard to juſtice could: limit, the moſt 
ynrelenting cruelty, and the-moſt inſatiable 


him this method of 5 friends, or 
of his magnanimity, wh 
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ö h made him ſlight 
a Wenk and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither 
ſpirit nor talents able to contend with _ 
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for-the crown, . But where he had no ad- 


vantage nor pride in forgiving, his nature 
diſcovered itſelf to be utterly void of all 
ſenſe of compaſſion ; and ſome barbarities 
which he committed, exceeded the bounds 
that even tyrants and conquerors preſcribe 
to themſelves. | 

Moſt of our ancient hiſtorians give him 
the character of a very religious prince; 
but his religion was after the faſhion of 
thoſe times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It was a re- 
ligion that prompted him to endow mo- 
naſteries, and at the ſame time allowed 
him to pillage kingdoms ; that threw him 
on his knees before a relic or croſs, but 
ſuffered him unreſtrained to trample upon 
the liberties and rights of mankind, 

As to his wiſdom in government, of 
which ſome modern writers have ſpoken 
very highly, he was indeed fo far wiſe 


- that, through a long unquiet reign, he 


knew how to ſupport oppreſſion by terror, 
and employ the propereſt means for the 
2 on a very iniquitous and violent 
adminiſtration. But that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of wiſdom in the character 
of a king, the maintaining of authority 
by the exerciſe of thoſe virtues which make 
the happineſs of his people, was what, 
with all is abilities, he does not appear to 


have poſſeſſed. ' Nor did he excel in thoſe 


ſoothing and ular arts, which ſome- 
times change the complexion of a tyranny, 
and give 1t a fallacious appearance 
freedom, His government was harſh and 
deſpotic, violating even the principles of 
that conſtitution which he himſelf had 
eſtabliſhed. Vet ſo far he performed the 
duty of a ſovereign, that he took care to 
maintain a good police in his realm; curb-' 
ing licentiouſneſs with a ſtrong hand, which, 
in the tumultuous ſtate of his government, 
was a great and difficult work. How well 
he rmed it, we may learn even from 


the teſtimony of a contemporary Saxon, 


hiſtorian, who ſays, that during his reign 


a man might have travelled in N10 ＋ 


ſecurity all over the kingdom with 
ſom full of gold, nor durſt any kill another 
in revenge of the greateſt offences, nor 
offer violence to the chaſtity of a woman. 
But it was a poor compenſation, that the 
r were ſafe, When the courts of 
juſtice were dens of thieyes, and when 
almoſt every man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his * to oppreſs and pillage the 
people. The king - himſelf did not only 
2 encourage, ſupport, and even 
theſe extortions. Though the great- 


neſs of the ancient landed eſtate of the 


crown, and the feudal profits to which he 


legally was entitled, rendered him one of 
the richeſt monarchs. in Europe, be was 
not content with all that opulence, but by 
authoriſing the ſheriffs, who collected his 


revenues in the ſeveral counties, to practiſe 
the moſt E vexations and abaſes, 


for the railing of them higher, by a per- 
petual auction of the crown-lands, ſo that 
none of his tenants could be ſecure of 
poſſeſſion, if any other would come and 


offer more; by various iniquities in the 


court of exchequer, which was ex 
Norman; by forfeitures wrongfully taken; 
and, laſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into his treaſury much too 
1 a proportion of the wealth of his 
om. 3 
1. muſt however be owned, that if his 
avarice was inſatiably and unjuſtly rapa- 
cious, it was not meanly parfimonious, 


nor of that ſordid kind which brings on | 
a prince diſhonour and contempt. He 
ſupported the 0 of his crown with 
a fic 


ecent magnificence; and though he 
never was Javiſh, he ſometimes was libe - 
ral, more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and to, 


the church. But looking on money as a 


neceſſary means of maintaining and in- 
creaſing power, he defired to accumulate 
as much as he could, rather, perhaps, from 
an ambitious than a covetous nature; at 
leaſt his avarice was ſubſervient to his 
ambition, and he laid up wealth in his 
coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, 


to be drawn out, when any proper occaſion” 
required it, for the defence and enlarge- 


ment of his dominions. 


Upon the whole, he had man , 
qualities but few virtues ; and + roſs | 
actions that moſt particularly diſtinguiſh 


the man or the king are impartially con- 
ſidered, we ſhall find that in bis clara 


there is much to admire, but ftill more to 
5 45- The Cbaracter of WILLI 


„ 


Rurus. 


The memory of this monarch is tranſ- 


mitted to us with little advantage by the 
churchmen, whom he had offended; and 
though we may ſuſpe& in general that 
their account of his vices is ſomewhat 


exaggerated, his conduct affords little rea- 
ſon for contradicting the character which 


they have aſſigned him, or for attributing 
to ira any very eſtimable qualities; he 


ſeems to have been a violent and tyragnical ö 
Prince; a perfidious, en g. 


- 
- 
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neighbour; an unkind and un- 

generous relation: He was equally prodigal 
and rapacious in the management of the 

© treaſury ; and, if he poſleſitd abilities, he 
hy ſo much under the government of im- 
petuous paſſions, that he made little uſe 
of them in his adminiſtration; and he 
indulged intirely the domineering policy 
which ſuited his temper, and which, if 
ſupported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more ſucceſsful 
in diſorderly times, than the deepeſt fore- 
fight and moſt refined artifice. The mo- 
numents which remain of this prince in 
* are, the Tower, Weſtminſter-Hall, 
London Bridge, which he built, Died 


Auguſt 2, 1100, aged 40. Hume. 


J 46. Another Character of WII LIAN 


ERKRurus. 

Thus fell William *, ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his red hair and florid complexion, 
after he had lived four-and-forty years, 
and reigned near thirteen; during which 
time he oppreſſed his people in every form 
of tyranny and inſult. He was equally 
void of learning, principle, and honour ; 
naughty paſſionate, and ungrateful; a 


er at religion, a ſcourge to the clergy; 


vain- glorious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, 
and diſſolute; and an inveterate enemy to 
the Engliſh, though he owed his crown to 
their valour and fidelity, when the Norman 
lords intended to expel him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of 
their loyalty, he took all opportunities to 
fleece and enſlave them ; and at one time 
impriſoned fifty of the. beſt families in the 
kingdom, on pretence of killing his deer ; 
ſo. that they were compelled to purehaſe 
their liberty at the expence of their wealth, 
though not before they had undergone the 
feery ordeal. He lived, in a ſcandalous 
commerce with proſtitutes, profeſſing his 
contempt ſor marriage; and having no 
legitimate ie the crown devolved to his 


brother who was ſo intent upon the 

ſucceſſs at he paid very little regard 

to the funeral of the deceaſed king. 
. Smollut. 


A 6 b a 

ny the hand of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery, atrending 
him in the recreation. of hunting, as William 
had diſmounted after a chace. Tyrrel, impatient 
to ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſud · 
denly ſtarted before him: the arrow glancing 
from a tree, truck the King in his breaſt, and 
inſtantly New him. | 3 

* 


and his fortitude invincible. 


5 47. Charater of HENRY 1. 


This prince was one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed that has filled the Engpliſt 
throne; and poſſeſſed all the qualities both 
of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
which could fit him for the high ſtation to 
which he attained: his perſon was manly: 
his countenance engaging z his eyes clear, 
ſerene, and penetrating. The affability 
of his addreſs encouraged thoſe who might 
be overawed by the ſenſe of his dignity or 
his wiſdom ; and though he often indulged 
his facetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept 
at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities 
with his courtiers. His ſuperior eloquence 
and judgment would have given him an 
aſcendant, even if he had been born in a 
private ſtation; and his perſonal bravery 
would have procured him reſpect, even 
though it had been leſs ſupported by art 
and policy. By his great progreſs in 
literature, he acquired the name of Beau 
Clere, or the Scholar; but his application 
to ſedentary purſuits abated nothing of the 
aQtivity and vigilance of his government : 
and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the 
underſtanding, his natural good ſenſe pre- 
ſerved itſelf untainted both from the pe- 
dantry and ſuperſtition which were then ſo 
prevalent among men of letters. His 
temper was very ſuſceptible of the ſenti- 
ments as well of friendſhip as reſentment; 
and his ambition, though high, might be 
eſteemed moderate, had not his conduct 
towards his brother ſhewed, that he was 
too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all the 
maxims of juſtice and equity. Died De- 
cember 1, 11.35, aged 67, having reigned 
35 years. Hume. 


$ 48. Another Character of Hens v 1. 


Henry was of a middle ſtature and robuſt 
make, with dark brown hair, aud blue ſe- 


rene eyes. He was facetious, fluent, and 
- affable to his favourites. 


His capacity, 
naturally good, was improved and culti. 
vated in ſuch à manner, that he acquired 
the name of Beau Clerc by his learning. 


He was cool, cautious, pohtic, and pene- 


e- was unqueſtioned, 
e Was Vin- 
dictive, cruel, and implacable, inexorable 
to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the execu- 
tion of juſtice; and, though temperate in 


trating ; his cou 


P 


his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which 
Ja : 3 | roduced 


. 22 —B hs, I». * 
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produced a numerous family of illegiti- the throne of England. His character, both 
mate iſſue, His Norman deſcent and con- in public and private life, is almoſt without 
nections with the continent inſpired him a blemiſh; and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom he every accompliſhment, both of body and 
in the moſt tyrannical manner. mind, which makes a man eſtimable or 
Smollett. 2 L* * of a Len 
; rong, and well proporti ; his coun- 
5 49. Charatter of STEPHEN. : — . ing; bis con- 
England ſuffered great miſeries during verſation affable and entertaining; his elo- 
the reigu of this prince: but his perſonal eution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at com- 
character, allowing for the temerity and mand, He loved peace, but poſſeſſed both 
injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears not li- conduct and bravery in war; was provident 
able to any great exception; and he ſeems without timidity ; ſevere in the execution 
to have been well qualified, had he ſuc- of juſtice without rigour; and temperate 
ceeded by a juſt title, to have promoted the without auſterity. He preſerved health, 
. e of his ſubjects. and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 
He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſte- 
courage, to a great degree; was not defi- mious diet, and by frequent exerciſe, par- 
cient in ability, had the talent of gaining ticularly by hunting. When he could enjoy 
men's affections; and, notwithſtanding his leiſure, he recreated himſelf in learned 
precarious ſituation, never indulged him- converſation, or in reading; and he culti- 
ſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty of re- vated his natural talents by ſtudy, above 
, venge. His advancement to the throne any prince of his time. His ions, as 
procured him neither tranquillity nor hap» well as his enmities, were warm and dura- 
pineſs, Died 1154. Hume. Way and his long experience 15 * 
| . and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the 
50. Another Character Sr EEX. aatural ſen bility of his temper, which 
Stephen was 2 1 0 of grout courage, diſpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. 
fortitude, and activity, might have . His character has been tranſmitted to us 
reigned with the approbation of his people, by many writers who were his contempo- 
he not been haraſſed by the efforts raries; and it reſembles extremely, in its 
of a powerful competitor, which obliged moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of his ma- 
him to take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety ternal grandfither, Henry I. excepting only 
as were inconſiſtent with the dictates of that ambition, which was a ruling paſſion 
honour, which indeed his ambition prompt- in both, found not in the firſt Henry ſuen 
ed him to forego, in his firſt endeavours to unexceptionable means of exerting itſelf, 777 
aſcend the throne. His neceſſities after- and puſhed that prince into meaſures which 3. 
wards compelled him to infringe the char- were both criminal in themſelves, and were 
relay pripileges he res boa his — the cauſe of further crimes, from which his 
; and he was inſtiga is jealo ndſon's conduct was happily exempted. '  - > 
and reſentment — ane the moſt fla — Pied 1189. ee Hume... 2 
outrages again titude and fo | 2 RENE! 
licy, king, ſeem to have $53. Lnotber Charafer Hin E. 
been the effect of troubles in which he was Thus died Henry, in the fifty-ſeventin 
involved; for, as a man, he was brave, year of his age (Hume ſays 58) and 
open, and liberal; and, during the ſhort thirty - fifth of his reign ; in the courſe of 1 
calm that ſaccantad tho e bis wich. he had; os. fone cn 
reign, made a reſs through his play the abilities of A politician, 
— ubliſhed In Aid to — all 3 of a legiflatot, and all the 
rapine and violence, and diſbanded the fo- magnanimity of a hero. He lived revered 
teig mercenaries who had preyed ſo long above all the princes of bis time; and his 
on his people.  " Smollzzt, death was deeply lamented by his ſabyeQs, 
S | whoſe happineſs ſeems to have been the 
$ 11. Cbaraller Hz AAT II. chief aim of all hie endeavours; He not 
Thos died, in the 58th year of his age, only enacted wholeſome laws, but faw;them 
and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt executed with great punRuality.' He was 
prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue, and generous, even to admiration, with regard 
ability, and the moſt N in extent of to thoſe who commutted offences againſt 4 
daminion, of all thoſe that had ever flled his e but he Nn 


r Sr a De tn 


injuries 
5 * 


character was his — 
. - ever in that romantic age 
and iutrepidity to a 


738 
injuries- that were offered to- his people, 
for atrocious crimes were puniſhed ſeverely 
without refpe& of perſons. He was of a 
middle fiature, and the moſt exact propor- 
tion; his countenance was round, fair, and 
ruddy; his blue eyes were mild and en- 
gaping, except in a tranſport of paſſion, 
when they ſparkled like lightning, to the 
terror of the beholders. He was broad- 
cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to 

de corpulent, though he prevented the bad 
effeQs of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe 

vnd continual fatigue; he was temperate 
in his meals, even to a degree of abſti- 
nence, and ſeldom or ever ſat down, except 
at ſupper; he was eloquent, - agreeable, 
r ©] heya remarkably courteous and 
polite; "compaſſionate to all in diftreſs ; fo 

"charitable, that he conftantly allotted one- 
tentk of his houſhold proviſions to the poor, 
and in the time of dearth he maintaired ten 


© thouſand indigent perſons, from the begin- 


ning of ſpring till the end of autumn. His 
talents, naturally good, he had cultivated 
with great aſſiduity, and delighted in the 
converſation of learned men, to whom he 
was a generous benefactor. His memory 
was fo ſurpriſingly tenacious, that he ne- 
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the lion-hearted, cœur de lion. He paſſion- 
atelf loved glory; and as his conduct in 
the ſield was not inferior to his valour, he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed every talent neceſ- 
ſary for acquiring it: his reſentments alſo 
were high, his pride unconquerable, and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the 
continuance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene 
of blood and violence. Of an impetuons 
and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed 
by all the good as well as the bad qualities 
which are incident to that character. He 
was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and 
brave; he was revengeful, domineering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel, and was 
thus better calculated to dazzle men by the 
ſplendour of his enterprizes, than either to 
promote their happineſs, or his own gran- 
deur by a ſound and well regulated policy. 


As military talents make great impreſſion 


on the people, he ſeems to have been much 
beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects; and he is 
remarked to have been the firſt prince of 
the Norman line who bore a fincere affec- 
tion and regard for them. He paſſed, how- 
ever, only four months of his reign in that 
kingdom: the cruſade employed him near 


ver forgot a face nor a circumſtance that three years: he was detamed about four 


was worth remembering. Though ſupe- 
nor to his contemporaries in firengrh,. 
riches, true courage, and military ſrill; 
he never engaged in war without reluc - 
tance, and was fo a 

he — an uncommon grief at the 
loſs of every private foldier: yet he was 
not exempt from human frailties ; his paſ- 
ions, naturally violent, often hurried him 
to exceſs; he was prone to anger, tranſ- 
ported with the loſt of power, and parti- 
_ eularly accuſed of incontinence, not only 
in the affair of Roſa mood. whom he is ſaid 
to bave concealed in a labyrinth at Wood- 
ſtock, from the jealous enquiry of his wife, 
but alſo in a ſuppoſed commerce with the 
French 3 Adalais, who was bred in 
England as the future wife of his ſon Ri- 
chard. This infamous breach of honour and 
hoſpitality, if he was actually guilty, is the 


fouleft ſtain upon his character; though 
the fact is doubtful, and we hope the charge 


_ untrue, Snmallert. 
Js Charader of Rzcnan I. 
The moſt ſhining of this prince's 
carried, courage 
, height; and 
- this quality gained him the appellation of 


verſe to bloodſhed, that 


talents; no man 


months in captivity ; the reſt of his reign 
was ſpent either m war, or preparations 
for war againſt France: and he was fo 
pleaſed with the fame which he had ac- 
quired in the Eaſt, that he ſeemed deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding all his paſt mis for. 
tunes, to have further exhauſted his king- 
dom, and to have expoſed himſelf to new 
hazards, by conducting another 2 rio 
againſt the infidels. Died April 6, 1199. 
aged 42. Reigned ten years. Hume. 


$ 5% Amber Character of Ricuarol. 

This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, 
ſtraight, and well-proportioned. His arms 
were remarkably long, -his eyes blue, and 
full of vivacity ; his hair was of a yellow!h 
colour ; his countenance fair and comely, 
and his air majeſtic. He was endowed 
with natural underſtanding ; his pe- 
netration was uncommon ; he poſſeſſed 3 
fund of manly 3 his converſation 
was ſpirited, and he was admired for his 
talents of repartee ; as for his courage and 
ability in war, both E and Afia re- 


ſound with hi praiſe, The Saracens ſtilled 


their childron with the terror of his name; 
and Saladine, who was an accompliſhed 
prince, admired his valour to ſuch a de- 
kree of enthuſiaſm, that * — 


— 


A ____TTM-MMHSS TO 


ERP PESEACTESESTI7SF:AÞ»PS.0T 


4 Joppa, he ſent him a couple of fine Ara- ſo violent, that he was believed to have ſent 
* ian horſes, in token of his eſteem; a po- an embaſſy to the emperor of Morocco, 
72 lite compliment, which Richard returned and to have offered to change his religion 
0 with magnificent preſents. Theſe are the and become Mahometan; in order to pur- 
nd ſhining parts of his character, which, how- chaſe the protection of that monarch z. but, 
ad ever, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver though that ſtory is told us on plauſible 
he ſo much, but that he may perceive a num- authority, it is in itſelf utterly improbable, 
ne ber of blemiſhes, which no hiſtorian has except that there is nothing ſo ineredi- 
20s been able to efface from the memory of ble as may not become likely ſrom the 
ied this celebrated monarch. His ingratitude folly and wickedneſs of John: Died 1216. 
ies and yoo of filial 22 — * N . 5 Hume, 
able. He was proud, haughty, ambitious, 7 

— choleric, cruel, — OT ahead $ * $ 56. nenn 

vg» nothing could equal his rapaciouſneſs but John was in his perſon taller than. the 
was his profuſion, and, indeed, the one was the middle fize, of a good ſhape and agreeable 
the effect of the other; he was a tyrant to his countenance ;' with reſpect to his diſpoſi- 
to wife, as well as to his people, Who groaned tion, it is ſtrongly delineated in the tranſ- 
an- under his taxations to ſuch a degree, that actions of his reign. If his underſtandin 
icy. even the glory of his victories did not ex - was contemptible, his heart was the objel 
Bon him from their execrations; in a of deteſtation; we find him flothfal, ſhal- 
uch word, he has been aptly compared to à low, proud, imperious, cowardly, libidi- 
57 lion, a ſpecies of animals which he reſem- nous, and inconſtant, abject in adverſity, 

e of bled not only in courage, but likewiſe in' and overbearing in ſucceſs ; contemned 
Fec- 4 Wt Collett. © and _ — —— _ whom he 
on- | tyrannized to the utmoſt of his power; ab- 
that 5D 9.55. Character Jon n. horred by the clergy, whom * 
near The character of this prince is nothing with exactions; and deſpiſed by all the 
ſour but a complication of vices, equally mean neighbouring princes of Europe: though 
eign and odious, ruinous to himſelf and de- he might have paſfed through life without 
_ ſtructive to his people: cowardice, inacti- incurring ſach a load of odium and con- 
* 1" vity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingrati- tempt, had not his reign been perplexed by 

| ac- tude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; all the turbulence of his barons, the rapaci- 
eter- theſe qualities too evidently appear in the ouſneſs of the pope, and the ambition 
«for. ſeveral incidents of his life, to give us room of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus; 
ting - to ſuſpect that the diſagreeable picture has his character could never have afforded 
7 ˙2 deen any wiſe overcharged by the preju- one quality that would have exempted 
7ri00 dice of the ancient hiſlorians. It is hard him 3 the diſguſt and ſeorn of his 
1199. to ſay, whether his conduct to his father, people: nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, 
wy his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, that bis reign is not 3 barren 

was moſt culpable ; or whether his crimes of laudable tranſactions. He regulated 

0 J. in theſe reſpetts were not even exceeded the form of the government in the city - + 
rong, by che baſeneſs whichap red in his tranſ- of London, and ſeveral other places ii 
arms ations with the king of France, the pope, the kingdom. He was the firſt who coined 
and and the barons. His dominions, when they ſterling money. | A 
own devolved to him by the death of his bro. wo! Smollett, 
mely, ther, were more extenſive than have ever 8 * % N 
lowed ince his time been ruled by any Engliſh 557. Charafer of Huxny III. 
is pe⸗ monarch. Bat hg feſt loſt, by his mi The moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry © - 
ſſed a dacd, the flouriſhing provinces in France; the Third's character, is his incapacity for | 
ſation the ancient patrimony of his family. He government, which rendered him as much 
or his lubjefted his kingdom to a ſhameful yaſ- a priſoner in the hands of his own mini- 
ge and ſalage, under the {ee of Rome; he ſaw the fters and favourites, and as little at his own 
ha fe- prerogatives of his crowa diminiſhed by diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the 
ſtilled law, and ſtill more reduced by faction; and hands of his enemies. From this ſource, 
name; he died at laſt when in danger of being to- rather than from inſingerity and treachery, 
liſhed tally expelled by a foreign power, and of aroſe his negligence in obſerving his pro- 
a de- either ending his life miſerably in a priſon, miſes ; and he was too eaſily induced, for 
y after wh ge ſhelter as a fugitive from the the ſake of preſent convenience, to ſacri- 
ackard purſuit of his enemies. SI; 3 
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Richard had defeated him on the plains of 


* 


139 


© The prejudices againſt this prince were 


332 fee 
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fice the laſting 2 ariſing from the 
truſt and confidence of his people. Hence 


were derived his. profuſion to favourites, 


his attachment to ſtrangers, the variable- 
| neſs of his conduct, his haſty reſentments, 
and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of 
affection. Inſtead of reducing the danger- 
2 of his nobles, by obliging them 
to obſerve the laws towards their inferiors, 
and ſetting them the ſalutary example in 
his own. government, he was ſeduced to 
imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 
bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, 
the role of his actions. mth 
 . Inſtead of accommodating himſelf, by 
ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed uation 
to which his revenue had been left, by the 
military expedition of his uncle, the diſſi- 
pations of his father, and the, uſurpations 
of the barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by irregular exactions, which, wich- 
-out enriching himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at 
leaſt diſguſted, his people. Of all men, na- 
ture ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for 
being a tyrant; yet are there inſtances of 
oppreſion in his reign, which, though de- 
rived from the precedents left him by his 
predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded 
againſt by tae great charter; and are in- 
conſiſtent with all rules of good 
ment : and, on the whole, we may fay, that 
greater abilities, with his good diſpoſitions, 
would have prevented hum from falling 
into his faults; or, with worſe diſpoſitions, 
would have enabled him to maintain and 
defend them. Died November 16, 1272, 
aged 64. Reigned 56 years. | | 
EX, of Another Character HENRY II. 
Henry was of a middle ſiae and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar 
caſt from his left eye-lid; which hung down 
ſo far as to cover part of his eye. The 
particulars of his character may be gather- 
ed from the detail of his conduct. fle was 
certainly a prince of very mean talents; ir- 
reſolute, inconſtant, and capricious ; proud, 
inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in proſ- 
perity, and abject in ady 3 profuſe, 
rapa ions, and choleric, though itute 
f kberality, ceconomy, and courage; yet 
his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well 
as his averſion to craelty ; for he contemed 
himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their 


effe&ts, when he might have glutted his 


revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to exceſs, and therefore always 


in geceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great 
"a, 5 


overn- 


ſums he levied from his ſubjects, and 
though his occaſions were never ſo pre. 
fing, he could not help ſquandering away 
his money upon worthleſs favourites, with- 
out conſidering the difficulty he always 
found in obtaining ſupplies from parlia. 


ment. Smollett. 
$ 59. Character RDWARD I. 
The enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, 


and the projets which he formed, and 
brought very near to a concluſion, were 
more prudent and more regularly conduct- 
ed, and more advantageous to the ſolid in- 
tereſt of this kingdom, than thoſe which 
were undertaken 1n any reign either of his 
anceſtors or ſucceſſors. He reſtored autho- 
rity to the government, diſordered by the 
weakneſs of his father; he maintained the 
laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent 
barons; he fully annexed to the crown the 
principality of Wales ; he took the wiſe 
and moſt effectual meaſures for reducin 
Scotland to a like condition; and thou 
the equity of this latter enterprize may rea- 
ſonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances 
of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch ſucceſs, 
and the advantage was ſo viſible, of unitin 
the whole iſland under one head, that thok 
who give great indulgence to reaſons of 
ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will not be 
apt to regard this part of his conduct with 
much ſeverity. ; ; 
But Edward, however exceptionable his 
character may appear on the head of juſtice, 
is the model of a politic and warlike king. 
He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, 
vigonr, and enterprize. He was frugal in 
- expences that were not neceſſary ; he 
Knew to open the public treaſures on 
pro afions ; he puniſhed criminals 
ith ſevefity ; he was gracious and affable 
to his ſervants and courtiers; and being of 
a majeſtic figure, expert at all bodily exer- 
ciſe, and. in the main well-p joned in 
his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length 
of his legs, he was as well qualified to cap- 
tivate the populace by his exterior appear- 
ance; as to gain the approbation of men of 
ſenſe by his more ſolid virtues. Died 


July 7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 35 years. 
5 . Hume. 


4 60. Another Character of EDWARD I. 
He was a prince of very dignified ap. 
pearance, tall in ſtature ; regular and 
comely in his features; with keen pierc- 
ing eyes, and of an aſpect that command 
reverence and eſteem. * 
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was robuſt: his ſtrength and dexterity go 
haps unequalled in his kingdom; and his 
ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other reſpects, 
but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body; 
whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks. In the qualities of his head, he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have 
ſat on the Engliſh throne, He was cool, 
netrating, ſagacious, and circumſpeR. 
The remoteſt corners of the earth ſounded 
with the fame of his courage: and all over 
Europe he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry. Nor was he leſs conſummate in 
his legiſlative capacity, than eminent for 
his proweſs. He may be ſtyled the Eng- 
li Juſtinian : for, beſides the excellent 
ſtatutes that were enacted in his reign, he 
new-modelled the adminiftration of juſtice, 
ſo as to render it more ſure and ſummary ; 
he fixed proper bounds to the courts of 
juriſdiftion; ſettled a new and eaſy me- 
thod of collecting the revenve, and eſta- 
bliſhed wiſe and effectual methods of pre- 
ſerving peace and order among his ſubjects. 
Yet, with all theſe good qualities, he che- 
riſhed a dangerous ambition, to which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his 
coutitry; witneſs his ruinous war with Scot- 
land, which drained the kingdom of men 
and money, and gave riſe to 25 rancorous 
enmity which proved fo prejudicial to both 
nations, Though he is celebrated for his 
chaſtity and regular deportment, there is 
not ja the whole courſe of his reign, one 
inſtance of his liberality and munificence. 
He had great abilities, but no genius j and 
was an accompliſhed warrior, without the 
leaſt ſpark of heroiſm. Smollett. 


8 61. Cbarader of Epward II. 
It is not eaſy to ĩmagine a man more inno- 
cent or inoffenſive than this unhappy king; 
nor a prince leſs fitted for governing that 
herce and turbulent people ſubjected to his 


authority. He was obliged to devolve on 


others the weight of government which he 
had neither ability nor inclination to bear: 
the ſame indolence and want of penetration 
led him to make choice of — and fa- 
rourites, which were not always beſt quali- 
hed for the truſt committed to them. The 
ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weak- 
neſs, and 3 of it, under pretence 
of attacking his miniſters, inſulted his per- 
ſon, and — his authority; and the 
impatient populace, ignorant gf the ſource 
if their grievances, threw all the blame 


upon the king, and increaſed the public 
diſorders by their faction and inſolence. It 
was in vain to look for protection from the 
laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard in the din of arms: 
what could not defend the king, was leſs 
able to give ſhelter to any one of his peo- 
ple; the whole machine of government 
was torn in pieces, with fury and violence; 
and men, inſtead of complaining againſt 
the manners of the age, and the form of 
their conſtitution, which required the moſt 
ſteady and the moſt ſkilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errors to the perſon who 
had the misfortune to be intruſted with the 
reins of empire. Murdered 21 Septem-. 
ber, 1327. | Hun. 
$ 62. Anther Character EDwa RD II. 
Thus periſhed Edward II. after having 
atoned by his ſufferings for all the errors of | 
his conduct. He is faid to have reſembled - 
his father in the accompliſhments of: his 
ſon, as well as in his countenance : but 
in other reſpects he ſeems only to have in- 
herited the defects of his character: ſor he 
was cruel and illiberal, without his valour 
or capacity. He had levity, indolence, and 


-1rreſolution, in common with other weak 


princes; but the diftinguiſhing foible of his 
character was that unaccountable paſſion 
for the reigning favourites, to which he ſa- 
crificed every other conſideration of policy 
and convenience, and at laſt fell a miſer- 
able victim. Smollett. |: 


$ 63. Character of EwAuD III. OE LN 
The Engliſh are apt to conſider wich 8 


peculiar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward 


- the Third, and to eſteem his reign, as it 


was one of the longeſt, the moſt Slorious 
alſo, which occurs in the annals of the na- 
tion. The aſcendant which they began to 


have over France, their rival and national 


enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on this 
period with great complacency, and ſanc- 
tifies every meaſure which Edward em- 
braced. for that end. But the domeſtic 
government is really more admirable 
than his foreign victories; and England 
enjoyed, by his prudence and 2 of 
adminiſtration, a longer interval of domeſ- 
tic peace and tranquillity, than ſhe had 
bꝛen bleſt with in any former period, or 
than ſhe experienced for many years after. 
He gained the affections of the great, and 


curbed their licentiouſneſs : he made them 
feel hit power, without their daring, or 


3 B b | 


74 
even ** inclined to murmur at it; his 
affable and obliging behaviour, his muni- 


ficence and generofity, made them ſubmit 
with pleaſure to his. dominion; bis valour 
and conduct made them ducceſsful in molt 
of their enterprizes; and their unquiet 
ſpirits, direfted againſt a public enemy, 
had no leiſure to breed diſturbances, to 
which they were naturally ſo much inclin- 
ed, and which the form of the govern- 
ment ſeemed ſo much to authorize, This 
as the chief benefit which reſulted from 
Edward's victorjes and conqueſts. His 
oreign wars were, in other reſpects, nei- 
ther e in jules, * directed to 8 
very ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt again 
the kin 7 of Scotland. a minor, hes: 
ther-in-law, and the revival gf his grand- 
father's claim of ſuperiority over that 
kingdom, were both unreaſonable and 
ungenerous : and he allowed himſelf to be 
too ſoon ſeduced by the glaring proſpects 
of French conqueſt, from the acquiſition 
of a point which was practicable, and 
which might really, if attained, have been 
of laſting utility to his country and to his 
ſucceſſors. But the glory of a conqueror 
is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, and the ani- 
moſity of nations ſo extreme, that the fruit- 
leſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of Eu- 
Tope as France is totally difregarded by 
us, and never conſidered as a blemiſh-in 
the character or conduct of this prince: 
and indeed, from the unſortunate ſtate of 
human nature, it will commonly happen 
that a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch as 
Edward, who uſoally finds every thing 
eaſy in the domeſtic government, will turn 
imſelf towards military enterprizes, where 
alone he meets oppofition, and where he 
has full exerciſe ſor his induſtry and capa- 
city. Died 21ſt of June, aged 65, in the 
5 iſt year of his reign. Hume. 


$ 64. Another Character of Enwarn III. 
. Edward'sconftitution had been impaired 
by the fatigues of his youth; ſo that he 
began to feel the infirmitiesof old age, be- 
fore they approach the common courſe of 
nature: and now he was ſeized with a 
malignant fever, attended with eruptions, 
that toon __ period to his life. When his 
diſtemper became fo violent, that no hope 
pf his regovery remained, all his attend- 
ants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer 
able to requite their ſervices. The un- 
grateful ALics, waiting until ſhe per- 
ceived him in the agonies of death, was ſo 
2phyman 5 ;0 flrip him of kis rings and 
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jewels, and leave him without one dome. 
ſtie to cloſe his eyes, and do the laſt offices 
to his breathleſs corſe. In this deplorable 
condition, bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, 
the mighty Edward lay expiring ; when a 
prieſt, not quite-ſo ſavage as the reſt of his 
domeſtics, approached Nis bed; and, ſind- 
ing him ſtill breatbing, began to admi. 
iſter ſome comſort to his ſoul. Edward 
had not yet loſt all perception, when he 
found himſelf thus abandoned and forlorn, 
in the laſt moments of his life. He waz 
juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of ſorrow 
and contrition for the errors of his con- 
duct, and died pronouncing the name of 
Jesvs. 
Such was the piteous and obſcure end of 
ward the Third, undoubtedly one of 
e greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the 
ſceptre of England; whether we reſpe& 
him as a warrior, a lawgiver, a monarch, or 
a man. He poſſeſſed all the romantic ſpirit 
of Alexander; the penetration, the forti- 
tude, the poliſhed manners of Julius; the 
liberality, the munificence, the wiſdom of 
Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, finely 
ſhaped, with a piercing eye, and aquiline 
viſage, He excelled all bis contemporaries 
in feats of arms, and perſonal addreſs. He 
was courteous, affable, and eloquent; of a 
free deportment, and agreeable converſi- 


tion; and had the art of commanding the 


affection of his ſubjects, without ſeeming 
to ſolicit popularity. The love of glory 
was certainly the predominant paſſion of 
Edward, to the gratification of which he 
did not ſcruple to facriſice the feelings of 

umanity, the lives of his ſubjeQs, and the 
intereſts of his country. And nothing 
could have induced or enabled his people 
to bear the load of taxes with which they 
were encumbered in his reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the fame 
of his victories, and the excellent laws and 
regulations which the parliament enacted 
with his advice and concurrence. 


Smollett. 


$ 65. Cbaracter of Rich R II. 
All the writers who have tranſmitted ta 
us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed their 
works during the reign of the Lancaſtrian 
inces; and candour requires that we 
| ſhould not give entire credit to the re- 
roaches which have been thrown upon 
is memory. But after making all proper 
abatements, he ſtill appears to have been 
a weak prince, and unfit for gayerpment; 
lely for want of natyral parts and 7 
| | 


reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of ſyeophants, and 
vicious miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe 
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tity, than of ſolid judgment and good 
education: He was violent in his temper, 
profuſe in his expences, fond of idle ſhow 
and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleaſure; paſſions, all 
of them, the inconſiſtent with a 
prudent economy, and conſequently dau- 
gerous in a limited and mixed govern- 
ment, Had he poſſ:ſled the talents of 


gaining, and, ſtill more, of overawing his 


great barons, he might have eſcaped all the 


misfortunes of his reign, and been allowed 
to carry much further-his oppreſſions over 
his people, if he really was guilty of any, 
without their daring to rebel, or even 
murmur, againſt him. But when the 
grandees were tempted, by his want of 
prudence and rigour, to reſiſt his autho- 
rity, and execute the moit violent enter- 
prizes upon, him, he was naturally led to 
ſeek for an opportunity of retaliation ; 
juſtice was neglected; the lives of the 
chief nobility ſacrificed ; and all theſe 
evils ſeem to have proceeded more from a 
ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary 
power, than from the inſolence of victory, 
and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
The manners, indeed, of the age, were the 
chief ſources of ſuch violence; laws, which 
were feebly executed in peaceable times, 
loſt all their authority in public convul- 


ſions. Both parties were alike guilty ;. or, 


if any difference may be remarked be- 
tween them, we ſhall find the authority of 
the crown, being more legal, was com- 
monly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs 
deſperate extremitics than thaſe of ariſto- 
cracy ®, Hane. 


$ 66. Another Character of Richard II. 


Such was the laſt concluſion of Richard 
II. a weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant 


prince; without weight to balance the 


ſcales of government, without diſcernment 
to chooſe a good miniſtry ; without virtue 
to — 85 the meaſures, or advice, of evil 
counſellars, even where they happened to 
claſh with his own Principles and opinion. 


He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to often- * 


tation, and not more apt to give up his 


miniſters to his ſafety, He was idle, pro- 


fuſe, and profligate; and, though brave 
by ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous, and irre- 


He was ftarved to death in priſon, or mur- 


dred, atter having been dethro1ed, A. D. 139), 
jn the year gf his age 345 of his reign 23. 


particularly the Duke of 


ſolute. His pride and reſentment prompt- 
ed him to cruelty and breach of faith; 
while his neceſſities obliged him to fleece 


his people, and degrade the dignity of his 


character and fituation. Though we find 
none of his charities on record, all his hiſ- 
toriaus agree, that he excelled all his pre- 
deceſſors in ſtate hoſpitality, and fed a 
thouſand every day from his kitchen, 

- | RNA Smallett. 


967. Another Character of ianaus II. 


Richard of Bourdeaux (fo called from 
the place of his birth) was remark- 
ably beautiful and handſome in his per- 
ſon; and doth not ſeem to be naturall 
defeQtive, either in courage or l 
ing. For on ſome occaſions, paiticularly 
in the dangerous inſurreRions of the 
crown, he acted with a degree of ſpirit 
and prudence ſuperior to his years. But 
his education was miſerably neglected; 
or, rather, he was intentionally corrupted 
and debauched by three ambitious uncles, 
who, being deſirous of retaining the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, encouraged him 
to ſpend his time in the company of dil. 
ſolute young people of 'both ſexes, in a 
continual-courte of feaſting and diſſipation, 
By this means, he contracted a taſle for 
pomip and: pleaſure, and a diſlike to buſi- 
neſʒ. The greateſt foible in the character 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſſive 
fondneſs for, and unbounded liberality to 
his favourites, which enraged his uncles, 
| loticeſter, and 
diſyulled luc; of the nobility as did not 
paitake of hiß pohnty. He was an afﬀec- 
tionate huſtand, à generous maſter, and a 
faithful friend; aud if he had received a 
proper education, might have proved a 
great and good king. Henry. 


368. Charadtrof Henny IV, 


The great popularity which Henry en- 

joyed before [= attained the - and 
which had ſo mach aided him in the acqui- 
ſition of it, was entirely loſt, many years 
before the end of his reign, and he go- 
verned the people more by terror than af- 


fection, more by his own policy than their 


ſenſe of duty and allegiance. When men 


came to reflect in cold blood on the crimes 


which led him to the throne; and the re- 
bellion againſt his prince; the depoſition 
of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes of op» 
preſſion, but more frequently of impry- 
dences ; the of the t. ue heir; 

137 th 
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- the murder of his ſovereign and near 


relation; theſe. were ſuch enormities, as 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, 


ſanctified all the rebellions againſt him, 


and made the executions, though not re- 
markably ſevere, which he found neceſſary 
for the maintenance of his authority, ap- 
pear cruel as well as iniquitous to his peo- 
ple. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
ize for theſe crimes, which muſt ever be 
eld in deteſtation, it may be remarked, 
that he was inſenſibly led into this blame- 
able conduct, by a train of incidents, which 
few men poſſeſs virtue enough to with- 
Nand. The injuſtice with which his pre- 
deceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemn- 
ing him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling 
him of his patrimony, made him natural! 
think of revenge, and of recovering his 
loſt rights; the hevdftrong zeal of the peo- 
ple hurried him into the throne, the care 
of his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an uſurper; and the ſteps have 
always been ſo few between the priſons of 
princes and their graves, that we need not 
wonder that Richard's fate was no excep- 
tion to the general rule, All theſe con- 
ſiderations made the king's ſituation, if he 
retained any ſenſe of virtue, very much to 
be lamented ; and the inquietudes, with 
which he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, 
and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he 
was continually haunted, rendered him an 
object of our pity, even when ſeated upon 
the throne, But it muſt be owned, that 
his prudence, vigilance, and foreſight in 


maintaining his power, were admirable; 


his command of temper remarkable ; his 
courage, both military and political, with- 
out blemiſh: and he poſſelied many qua- 
lities, which fitted him for his high ſtation, 


- and which rendered his uſurpation of it, 


though pernicious in after-times, rather 


ſalutary during his own reign, to the 


Engliſh nation, | 
Died 1413. Aged 439 Hume. 


869. Another Charager of Hex v IV. 
_ © HenryTV. was of a middle ſtature, we!l-' 


proportioned; and perfect in all the exer- 
ciſes of arms and chivalry ; his counte- 
nance was ſevere, rather than ſerene, and 
his 3 ſour, ſullen, and reſerved: 
he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, forti- 


tude, and penetration ; was naturally im- 


perious, though he bridled his temper with 


"a great deaf of caution ; ſuperſtitious 
though without the ſeaſt tincture of virtue 
and true religion; and meanly parſimo- 


talent of attaching 
. and gaining his enemies by addreſs and 


nious, though juſtly cenſured for want of 
ceconomy, and ill-judged profuſion. He 
was tame from caution, humble from fear, 
cruel from policy, and rapacious from in- 
digence. He roſe to the throne by perfidy 
and treaſon ; and eſtabliſhed his authority 
in the blood of his ſubjects, and died a 
itent for his fins, becauſe he could no 
nger enjoy the fruit of his tranſgreſſions, 
|  Smallett, 


$ 70. Charader of HENRY V. 


This prince poſſeſſed many eminent vir. 
tues; and, if we give indulgence to ambi- 
tion in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
do, among his virtues, they were unſtained 
by any conſiderable blemiſh ; his abilities 
appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
held the boldneſs of his enterprizes was 
no leſs remarkable than his perſonal va- 
lour in conducting them. He had the 

bis friends by affability, 


clemency. . 

The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of 
his character, ſtill more by that of his 
victories, were reconciled to the deſects of 
his title, The French almoſt forgot he 
was an enemy; and his care of main- 
taining juſtice in his civil adminiſtration, 
and preſerving diſcipline in his armies, 
made ſome amends to both nations for the 


- calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars in 
which his ſhort reizn was almoſt occupied. 


That he could forgive the earl of Marche, 
who had a better right to the throne than 
himſelf, is a ſure proof of his magnani- 
mity ; and that the earl relied fo on his 
friendſhip, is no leſs a proof of his eſta- 
bliſhed Kn for candour and fincerity. 

There remain, in hiſtory, few inſtances 
of ſuch mutual truſt; and ſtill ſewer, where 
neither found reaſon to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, 
as well as his deportment, was engaging. 
His ſtature was ſomewhat above the mid- 
dle fize; his countenance beautiful, his 
limbs. genteel and flender, but full of vi- 
gour; and he excelled in all warlike and 


.manly exerciſes, 


Died 3 ift Auguſt, 1422: in the year of 


his age 343 of his reign, the 10th. Hume. 
5 71. Anther Character HENRY V. 


Henry was tall and flender, with a long 
neck, and engaging aſpect, and limbs of 
the moſt elegant turn. He excelled all the 
youth of that age, in agility, and the ex- 
erciſe of arms; was hardy, . 

e i ; % 
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for all theſe defects. He was c 
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rious, and more capable of enduring cold, 


hunger, and fatigue, than any individual 
in his army. His valour was ſuch as no 
danger could ſtartle, and no difficulty op- 
poſe; nor was his policy inferior to his 
courage. a | ? 

He managed the diſſenſions among his 


enemies with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke him 


conſummate in the arts of the cabinet. He 
fomented their jealouſy, and converted 
their mutual reſentment to his own ad- 
vant . 
Henry ſed a ſelf-taught genius, 
that b out at once, without the aid of 
inſtruction and experience: and a fund of 
natural ſagacity, that made _ amends 
aſte, tem- 

te, moderate, and devout, ſcrupulouſly 

juſt in his adminiſtration, and ſeverely 
exact in the diſcipline of his army; upon 
which he knew his glory and ſucceſs, 
in a great meaſure, depended.. Ina word, 
it muſt be owned, he was without an equal 
inthe arts of war, policy, and government. 
But we cannot be ſo far dazzled with his 
reat qualities, as to overlook. the defects 
his character. His pride and imperious 
temper loſt him the hearts of the French 
nobility, and frequently fell out into out- 
rage and abuſe, as at the ſiege of Melun, 
when he treated the Marechal 'Ifled' Adam 
with the utmoſt indignity, although that 


. nobleman had given him no other offence, 


than that of coming into his preſence in 
Plain decent —— An p £ 
g , Smollett. 


$ 72. Huuz's Account of Hengy VI. 
or there is no regular Character of | this 
rince given by this Hiſtorian) is expreſſed 
in the following Manner. 

In this manner $vilicd the reign-of 
Henry VI. who, while yet in his cradle, 
had been proclaimed king both of France 
and England, and who began his life with 
the moſt. ſplendid proſpects which any 
prince in Europe bal ever enjoyed. The 
revolution was unhappy for his people, as 
it was the ſource of civil wars; but was 
almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry him- 
ſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciſ- 
ing his RON and = provided he met 

perpetually wi uſage, was equa 
eaſy, as he was — . — 
hands of his enemies and of his friends. 
His, weakneſs, and his diſputed title, were 
the chicf cauſes of his public misfortunes : 


| but whether his queen and his miniſters 
were not guilty of ſomo great abuſes of 


power, it is not eaſy for us, at this diſtance 
of time, to determine, There remain no 

roofs an record of any conſiderable vio- 
ation of the laws, except in the death of 
the Duke of Glouceſter, which was a pri- 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the uſual fe - 
rocity and cruelty of the times. 


173. SMoLlteTT's Account of the Death 
| of HN R VI. with ſome ifAures of 
Character, is as follows. | 


This inſurrectionꝰ in all probability haſt- 
ened the death of the unfortunate Henry, 
who was found dead in the Tower, in 
which he had been confined fince the re- 
ſtoration of Edward. The greater part 
of hiſtorians have alledged, that he was 
aſſaſſinated by the Duke of Glouceſter, who 
was a prince of the moſt brutal diſpoſi- 
tion; while ſome moderns, from an affec- 
tation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry died. 
of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 
might have been the caſe; and it muſt be 
owned, that nothing appears in hiſtory, 
from which either Edward or Richard 
could be convicted of having contrived or 
perpetrated his murder: but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt obſerve ſome concurring cir- 
cumſtances that amount to ſtrong preſump- 
tion againſt the reigning monarch. Don 
was of a bale conſtitution, but juſt turned 


fifty, naturally inſenſible of affliction, and 


hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune, ſo 
that one would not expect he ſhould have 
died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief ariſin 
from his laſt diſaſter. His ſudden death 
was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture at 
which he died, immediately after the ſup 
preſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to . 
clare that Edward would never be quiet, 
while the head of the houſe of Lancaſter 
remained alive: aud laſtly, the ſuſpicion is 
confirmed by the characters of the reigning 
king and his brother Richard, who were 
bloody, barbarous, and unrelenting. Very 
different was the diſpoſition of the ill-fated 
Henry, who, without any 8 virtue or 
qualification, was totally free from cruelty 
or revenge: on the contrary, he could nor, 
without reluctance, conſent to the puniſh- 
mentof thoſe malefaftors who were ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſafery ; and frequently 
ſuſtained indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of re- 
ſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſ- 


* Reyolt of the baſtatd of Falcoabridge:” | - 
| ſionate, 


+ . 
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gonate, and charitable; and ſo inoffenſive, 
that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for 
ten years, declares, that in all that time 
de had never committed any ſin that re- 
| quired penance or rebuke. In a word, he 
would have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather re- 
ſpecbl for thoſe vices he wanted, than 
r thoſe virtues he poſſeſſed. He founded 
the colleges of Eaton and Windſor, and 
ing's College in Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun 
their ſtudies at Eaton. : 
On the morning that ſucceeded his 
death, his body was expoſed at St. Paul's 
church, in order to prevent unfavourable 
conjectures, and, next day, ſent by water 
to the abbey of Chertſey, where he was 
interred: but it was aſterwards removed, 
by order of Richard III. to Windſor, and 
there buried with great funeral ſolem- 
5 5 
J 74. Character EDw aD IV. 
Edward IV. was a prince more ſplendid 


and ſhewy, than either prudent or virtuous; 


brave, though erael; addicted to plea- 
ſure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills 
by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them 
after they took place, by his vigour and 
enterprize. Hume. 


5 75. Another Character EDW AD IV. 


_ He was a prince of the moſt elegant per- 
ſon and infinuating addreſs; endowed 
with the utmoſt tortitude and pms pared 
| of uncommon ſagacity and pene- 
tration; but, like all his anceſtors, was 
brutally crael and vindictive, perfidious, 
lewd, perjured, and rapacious; without 
one liberal thought, without one ſentiment 
.of humanity. _ Smollett, 
5 76. Another Character of Eowakp IV. 
When Edward aſcended the throne, he 
was one of the handſomeſt men in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in Europe. His noble 
mien, his free and eaſy way, his affable 
carriage, won the hearts of all at firſt fight. 
Theſe qualities gained him eſteem and af- 
fection, which ſtood him in great ſtead in 
ſeveral circumſtances of his life. For ſome 
time he was exceeding liberal: but at 
length he grew covetous, not ſo mach from 
his natural temper, as out of a neceſſity to 
bear the immediate expences which his 
pleaſures ran him into. f 


Froogh be had a great deal of wit, and 


a ſound judgment, he committed, however, 
ſeveral overſights. But the crimes Ed- 
ward is moſt juſtly charged with, are his 
cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The 

appears in the great number of princes 
and lords he put to death, on the ſcaf- 
fold, after he had taken them in battle. If 
there ever was reaſon to ſhew mercy in caſe 
of rebellion, it was at that fatal time, when 
it was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, 
and fo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt fide be- 
tween the two houſes that were contending 
for the crown. | 

And yet we do not fee that Edward had 
any regard to that conſideration. As for 

ward's incontinence, one may ſay, that 
his whole life was one continued ſcene of 
exceſs that way; he had abundance of miſ- 
treſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom he 
faid, that one was the merrieſt, the other 
the wittieſt, and the other the holieſt in the 
world, fince ſhe would not- ſtir from the 
church but when he ſent for her. What 
is moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this prince 
is his good fortune, which -ſeemed to be 
prodigious. 

He was raiſed to the throne, after the 
loſs of two battles, one by the Duke his 
father, the other by the Earl of Warwick, 
who was devoted to the houſe of York. 
The head of the father was ftill upon the 
walls of York, when the ſon was pro- 
claimed in London. 1 

Edward eſcaped, as it were, by miracle, 
out of his confinement at Middleham. He 
was reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt fe- 
ceived into London, at his return from 
Holland, before he had overcome, and 
whilſt his fortune yet depended upon the 
iſſue of a battle which the Earl of War- 
wick was ready to give him. In a word, 


he was ever victorious in all the battles 
wherein he fought in perſon. 


Edward 
died the gth of April, in the 42d year of 
his age, aficr a reign of twenty-two years 
and one month. a KRapin. 

5 77. EDW aA V. | 


Immediately after the death of the 


fourth Edward, his ſon was proclaimed 
king of England, by the name of Ed- 


ward V. though that young prince was 


but juſt turned of twelve years of age, 


never received the crown, nor exe 


— function of royalty; ſo that the inter- 
v 


between the death of his father, and 
the uſurpation of his uncle, the Duke of 
Glougeſter, afterwards Richard III. was 


properly an interregnum, during which 
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the uncle took his meaſures for wreſting 
the crown from his nephew. 


F 78. Character of Ricyard III. 


. Thoſe hiſtorians who favour Richard, 

for even He has met partizans among later 

writers, maintain that he was well quali- 

fied for government, had he legally ob- 

tained it; and that he committed no crimes 

but ſuch as were neceſſary to N him 

poſſeſſion of the crown: but this is a very 

poor apology, when it is confeſſed, that he 

was ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes 

which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe ; 

and it is certain that all bis courage and 

capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 

not to have been deficient, would never 
have made compenſation to the people, 

for the danger of the precedent, and for 
the contagious example of vice and mur- 

der, exalted upon the throne. This prince 
was of ſmall ſtature, ny er, 

had a very harſh diſagreeable viſage} ſo 
that his body was in every particular no 
leſs def than his mind. Hume. 


$ 79. Another Cheraer of R1cuanp III. 


. © Such was the end of Richard III. the 


moſt cruel unrelenting tyrant that ever 
fat on the throne of England. He ſeems 
to have been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter 
emotions of the human heart, and entirely 
deſtitute of every ſocial enjoyment. His 
ruling paſſion was ambition: for the gra- 
tification of which he trampled upon every 
law, both human and divine; but this thirſt 
of dominion was unattended with the leaſt 
work of generoſity, or any defire of ren- 
dering himſelf agreeable to his fellow-crea- 
tures: it was the ambitiqn of a ſavage, not 
of a prince ; for he was a ſolitary king, al- 


together detached fromthe reſt of ind, 
and incapable of that ſatisfaction which 


reſults from private friendſhip. and difin- 
tereſted ſociety, We muſt acknowledge, 


however, that after bis acceſſion to 


t 
throne, his adminiſtration in general was 
conducted by the rules of juſtice; that he 


enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 


regulations; and that if his reign had been 
protracted, he 73 have proved an ex- 
cellent king to the Engliſh nation. He 
was dark, filent, and reſerved, and fo much 


maſter of diſſimulation, that it was almoſt 


impoſſible to dive into his real ſentiments, 
when he wanted to conceal his deſigns. 


His ftature was ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, 
ſevere, and forbidding : one of his arms 


r lain at the battle of Boſworth, 


was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than 
another, from which circumſtance. of de- 
formity he acquired the epithet of Crook- 
backed. X | Smollett. 


$ 80. Cbaradter of HEZNXNAT VII. 


The reign of Henry VII. was in the 
main fortunate for his people at home, and 
honourable abroad. He put an end to the 
civil wars with which the nation had been 
ſo long haraſſed; he maintained peace and 
order to the ſtate ; he depreſſed the former 
exorbitant power of the nobility ; and, to- 
gether with the friendſhip of ſome foreign 
princes, he acquired the conſideration and 
regard of all. | a 

He loved peace, without fearing war; 
though agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of 
his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered no 
timidity, either in the conduct of his affairs, 
or in the day of battle; and, though often 
ſevere in his puniſhments, he was commonly 
leſs actuated by revenge than by the max- 
ims of policy. 3 

The ſervices which he rendered his peo - 

le were derived from his views of private 
intereſt, rather than the motives of public 
ſpirit; and where he deviated from ſelfih 
regards, it was unknown to himſelf, and 
ever from malignant prejudices, or the 
mean projects of avarice; not from the 
ſallies of paſſion, or allurements of plea- 
ſure ; ſtill leſs from the benign motives of 
friendſhip and generoſity. Fes 

His capacity was excellent, but ſome- 
what contracted by the narrowneſs of his 


heart; be pollefſed infinuation and addreſs, 


but never employed theſe talents except 
ſome great point of intereſt was to be gain- 
ed; and while he neglected to concaliate 
the affections of his people, he often felt 
the danger of reſting his authority on their 
fear and reyerence alone. He was always 
extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
ſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into 
turity ; and was more expert at promot- 
ing a remedy for his miſtakes, than judi- 
cious in avoiding them. Avarice was on 
the whole his ruling” patſion ; and he re- 
mained an inſtance almoſt ſingular, of a 
man in a high ſtation, and poſſeſſed 
of talents for great affairs, in whom that 
paſſion predominated above ambition. Even 
among private perſons, avarice is nothing 
buta ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly incit- 
ed by the profpe& of that regard,diftin&ion, 
we peg angus on 8 
Died Aptu 131 Jin 
reigned 23 years, = 8 Home, 
L hb PII 981. 


| $81. Another Charadter of Hr NN VII. 


Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well-ſhaped, 
though lender; of a grave aſpect, and ſa- 
turnine complexion ; auſtere in his drefs, 
and reſerved in converſation, except when 
he had a favourite point to carry; and then 
he would fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the 
arts of inſinuation. He inherited a natural 
fund of ſagacity, which was improved by 
ſtudy and experience; nor was he deficient 
min perſonal bravery and political courage. 
He was cool, cloſe, cunning; dark, diſtruit- 
fal, and deſigning ; and of all the princes 
Who had fat on the Engliſh throne, the 
moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignorant. He poſ- 
ſeſſed, in a peculiar manner, the art of 
turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all 
dis foreign diſputes, to his own ad vantage; 
hence he acquired the appellation of the 
Engliſh Solomon; and all the powers of 
the continent courted his alliance, on ac- 
count of his wealth, wiſdom, and uninter- 
rupted Oiperity. = | 

The — be excluded entirely from 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
employed cler and lawyers, who, as 
they no intereſt in the nation, and 
depended entirely upon his favour, were 
more obſequious to his will, and ready to 
concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. At 
the ſame time it muſt be owned, he was 
a wiſe. legiſlator ; chaſte, temperate, and 
aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties; 
decent in his deportment, and exact in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, when his private 
intereſt was not conceraed; though he fre- 
quently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks 
2 perfidy and oppreſſion. His ſoul was 
continually actuated by two ruling paſſions, 
equally baſe and unkingly, namely, the 
Fear of lofing his crown, and the deſire of 


amaſling riches; and theſe motives influ- 


enced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 
his apprehenſion and avarice redounded, 
on the whole, to the advantage of the na- 
tion. The firſt induced him to depreſs 
the nobility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable 
to the prince and people; and his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induſtry and 
"wade, becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, 

 and;enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
_ afterwards pillage at diſcretion. ; 

* Snmollett. 


8 82.  Charatter of Henay VIII. 


p; It is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this 
Prince”s qualities; he was ſo different from 


i 
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himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, 
as is well remarked by Lord * his 
hiſtory is his beſt character and deſcription, 
The abſolute and uncontrouled authority 
which he maintained at home, and the re- 
gard he obtained among foreign nations, 
are circumſtances which entitle him to the 
appellation of a great prince; while his 
tyranny and cruelty ſeem to exclude him 
rom the character of a good one. 

He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of 
mind, which qualified him for exerciſing 
dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility ; and ck 
qualities lay not always under the guidance 
of a regular and ſolid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an ex- 
tenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a 
conteſt with a man who was never known 
to yield, or to forgive; and who, in every 
controverſy, was determined to ruin him- 


elf, or his antagoniſt. 


A catalogue of his vices would compre- 
hend many of the worſt qualities incident 
to human nature. Violence, cruelty, pro- 
fuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, preſumption, caprice ; but 
neither was he Fabjet to all theſe vices in 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 
was fincere, open, gallant, liberal, and ca- 
pable at. of a tem friendſhip 
and attachment. In this reſpect he was 
unfortunate, that the incidents of his times 
ſerved to diſplay his faults in their full 
light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence ; 
the danger of a revolt from. bis ſuperſti- 
tious ſubjefts ſeemed to require the moſt 


extreme ſeverity. - But it muſt at the ſame 


time be acknowledged, that - his fituation 


tended to throw an additional luſtre on 


what was great and 
The emulation between the Emperor 


magnanimous in his 


and the French King rendered bis alliance, 


notwithſtanding his impolitic conduct, of 
| Sp cu" to Europe. The exten- 
ve powers of his prerogative, and the 
ſubmiſſion, not to ſay ſlaviſh diſpoſition of 
his parliament, made it more eaſy for him 
to aſſume and maintain that entire domi- 
nion, by which-his reign is ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed in Engliſh hiſtory, 
It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, 


his violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, | 
this prince not only acquired the 7570 of 


Je 


his ſubjects, but never was the o — of 


theſe 
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their hatred ; he ſeems even, in ſome de- 
gree, to have poſſeſſed their love and 
affection. His exterior qualities were ad - 
vantageous, and fit to captivate the multi- 
tude; his magnificence and perſonal bra- 


very, rendered him illuſtrious to vulgar 
eyes; and it may be ſaid with truth, that 
the Engliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly 
ſabdued, that, like eaſtern ſlaves, they 
were inclined to admire even thoſe acts of 
violence and tyranny, which were exer- 
ciſed over themſelves, and at their own ex- 
pence. 

Died January 28th, 1547, anne ztatis 
$79 reg . ä Hume. 


$83. Another Character of Hex AT VIII. 
Henry VII. before he became corpu- 
lent, was a prince of a goodly perſonage, 
and commanding aſpect, rather imperious 
than dignified. He excelled in all the 
exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good 
underſtanding, which was not much im- 
ved by the nature of his education. 
ead of learning that philoſophy which 
opens the mind, and extends the qualities 
of the heart, he was confined to the ſtudy 
of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
which ſerved to cramp his ideas, and per- 
vert the faculty of reaſon, qualifying him 
for the diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than 
the lawgiver of a people. In the firſt years 
of his reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed 
to domineer over all his other paſſions; 


| though from the beginning he was impe- 


tuous, head ſtrong, impatient of contradic- 
tion and advice. He was raſh, arrogant, 
prodigal, vain-gloriaus, pedantic, and ſu- 
perſtitious. He delighted in pomp and 
— the baubles of a weak mind. 

is paſſions, ſoothed by adulation, rejected 


all reſtraint; and as he was an utter ſtran- 


punction. 

He wreſted the ſupremacy from the 
biſhop of Rome, partly on conſcientious 
motives, and partly from reafons of ſtate 
and conveniency.” He ſuppreſſed the mo- 
naſteries, in order to ſupply his extrava- 


ance with their ſpoils; but he would not 


have made thoſe acquiſitions, had they not 
been productive of advantage to his nobi- 
we and agreeable to the nation iu gene- 
ral. He was frequently at war; but the 
greateſt conqueſt he obtained was over his 
own parliament and people. Religious 
"diſputes had divided — into two ſac- 
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tions. As he had it in his power to make 


either ſcale preponderate, each courted his 


favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſ- ' 
fion, and, in trimming the balance, he kept 
them both in ſubjection. In accuſtomiag 
them to theſe abje& compliances, they de- 
generated into ſlaves, and he from their 
proftitution acquired the moſt deſpotic au- 
thority. He became rapacious, arbitrary, 
froward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſeem- 
ed to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. 
He never ſeemed to betray the leaft 
ſymptoms of tenderneſs in his diſpofitionz ' 
and, as we already obſerved, his kindneſs 
to Cranmer was an inconſiſtence in his 
character. He ſeemed to live in defiance 
of cenſure, whether ecclefiaſtical or ſecu- 
lar; he died in apprehenſion of futurity 3 
and was buried at Windſor, with idle pro- 
ceſſions and childiſh pageantry, which in 
thoſe days paſſed for — taſte and magni- 
ficence.  Smollate. 


$ 84. CharaFer of Enpward VI. 
„Thus died Edward VI. in the fixteenth 
year of his age. He was counted the 
wonder of his time; he was not o 
learned in the tongues and the Hberal ſci- 
ences, but he knew well the Rate of his 
kingdom. He kept a table-book, in 
which he had written the characters of all 
the eminent men of the nation: he ſtudied 
fortification, and underſtood the mint well. 
He knew the harbours in all his domind- 
ons, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He underſtood 
foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambaſla- 
dors who were ſent into England, publiſh- 
ed very extraordinary things of him, ia 
all the courts of Europe. He had great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion; but being dif- 
truſtful of his memory, he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was confider- 
able) in Greek charaRers, that thoſe about 


him might not underſtand what be writ, 


which he afterwards copied out fair in the 
journal that he kept. His virtues were 
wonderful: when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the 
death of the other counſellors, be upon that 
abandoned him. h 
Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite; 
and when he furl _ to travel, 5 | 
to him to keep good company, to avo 
Leeds and IP 4 and to gn bs himſelf 
in thoſe things that might render him ca- 
pable of employment at his return. He 
was afterwards made Lord of Upper Of- 
ſory in Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, 2 


* * meſs to 


© the beauty of his 
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did anſwer the hopes this excellent king 
bad of him. He was very merciful in his 
nature, which appeared in his unwilling- 
n the warrant for burning the 
maid of Kent. He took great care to have 
his debts well paid, reckoning that a prince 
who breaks his faith, and loles his credit, 
has thrown up that which he can never re- 
cover, and made himſelf liable to perpetual 
diſtruſt, and extreme contempt. He took 
. ſpecial care of the petitions that were given 
him by poor and oppreſt people. But his 
great zeal for religion crowned all the 
reſt—it' was not an angry heat about it 
that actuated him, but it was a true tender- 
neſs of conſcience, founded on the love of 
God and his neighbour. Theſe extraordi- 
ry qualities, ſet off with great ſweetneſs 
and affability, made bim univerſally be- 
loved by his people. Burnet. 


$ 85. Another Character of EDWARD VI. 


All the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with 
pleaſure on the excellencies of this young 
- prince, whom the flattering promiles of 
— joined to many real virtues, hal 
made an object of the moſt tender affec- 
tions of the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs 
of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and 
duſineis, a capacity to learn and judge, 
and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
He ſeems only to have contracted, from 
his education, and from the age in which 
be lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſ- 
ſion in matters of religion, which made 
him incline ſomewhat to bigotry and per- 
ſecution. But as.the bigotry of Proteſt- 
ants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies under 
more reſtraints than that of Catholics, the 


effects of this malignant quality were the 


leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
been grante4 to young Edward. Hume, 


186. Anather Character of EDwaR VI. 


Edward is cclebrated by hiſtorians for 
perſon, the ſweetneſs of 
- his diſpoſition; and the extent of his know- 
ledge. By that time he had attained his 
- ixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, 


Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh lan- ; 


guages ; he was verſed in the ſciences of 
logic, muſic, natural philoſophy, and maſter 
of all theological diiputes; inſomuch that 
the ſamous Cardanus, in his return from 
Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh court, was 
aftoniſhed at the progreſs he had made in 
learning; and afterwards extalled him in 


his works as a prodigy of nature. Not- 


withſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſeems to 
| RR. 


have had an ingredient of bigotry in his 
diſpoſition, that would have rendered him 
very troubleſome to thoſe of tender con- 
ſciences, who might have happened to dif. 
fer with him in religious principles; nor 
can we reconcile either to his boaſted hu- 
manity or. penetration, his conſenting to the 
death of his uncle, who had ſerved him 
faithfully; unleſs we ſuppoſe he wanted 
reſolution to withſtand the impartunities of 
his miniſters, and was deficient in that vi- 
gour of mind, which often exiſts indepen · 
nt of learning and culture. Smolleti. 


5 87. Character of Maxx. 


It is not neceſſary to employ many 
words in drawing the character of this 
princeſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities either 
eſtimable or amiable, and her perſon was 
as little engaging as her behaviour and 
addreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, eru- 
elty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny; 
every circumſtance of her character took 
a tincture from her bad temper and nar- 
row underſtanding. And amidſt that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her 
compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any 
virtue but ſincerity; a quality which ſhe 
ſeems to have malatained throughout her 
whole life, except in the beginning of her 
reign, when the neceſſity of her affairs 
obliged her to make ſome promiſes to the 
Proteſtants, which ſhe certainly never in- 
tended to perform, But in thoſe caſes a 
weak bigoted woman, under the govern- 
ment of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify to herſelf the-violation of 
an engagement. She a 8, as well as 
her father, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome 
attachment of friendſhip ; and that without 
caprice and inconflancy, which were fo re- 
markable in the conduct of that monarch. 
To which we may add, that in many cir- 
cumſtances of her life, ſhe gave indications 
of reſolution and vigour of mind ; a qua- 
lity which ſeems to have been inherent in 


her _ 
Died Nov. 7, A.D. 1558. Hume. 


$ 88. Another Character of Marv. 

We have already obſerved, that the cha- 
raQteriſtics of Mary were bigotry and re- 
venge: we ſhall only add, that. ſhe was 
proud, imperious, froward, avaricious, and 
wholly deſtitute of every agreeable quali- 
fication. - Smollen 


$ 89. Character of ELiIzaET RH. 


E'izabgjh had a great deal of wit, and 
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was naturally of a ſound and ſolid judg- 
ment. This was viſible by her whole 
manayement, from one end of her reign 
to the other. Nothing ſhews her capacity 
more, than her uddrets in ſurmounting all 
the difficulties and troubles created by her 
enemies, eſpecially when it is confidered 
who theſe enemies were; perſons the moſt 
powerful, the moſt artful, the moſt ſubtile, 
and the {eaft ferupulous in Europe. The 
following are the maxims which ſhe laid 
down for the rule and mcaſures of her 
whole conduct, and from which {he never 
ſwerved: To make herſelf beloved by 
« her people: To be frugal of her trea- 
« ſure: To keep up diſſenſion amongſt her 
« neighboars.” * 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities 
conſiſted wholly in overſtrained diſſimula- 
tion, and a profound hypocriſy. In a 
word, they ſay the was a perſect come- 
dian. .For my part, I don't deny that ſhe 
made great uſe of diſſimulation, as well 


with regard to the courts of France and 


Spain, as to the of Scotland and the 
Scots. I am allo perſuaded that, being 
as mach concerned to gain the love and 
eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to 
frequently, and with exaggeration, of her 
tender affection for them. And that ſhe 
bad a mind to make it believed that ſhe 
did ſome things from an exceſſive love to 
Nich ſhe was led to more by 
her own intereſt. * 
Avarice is another failing which her 
own friends reproach her with, I will not 
deny that-ſhe was too parſimonious, and 


upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the 


maxims ſhe had laid down, not to be at any 
expence but what was abſolutely neceſſary. 
However in general I maintain, that if her 
circumſtances did not require her to be 
covetous, at leaſt they required that ſhe 
ſhould not part with her money but with 
great caution, both in order to preſerve 
the affection of her people, and to keep 
herſelf always in a tion to withſtand 
her enemies. 


She is accuſed alſo of not being ſo 
. reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 8 days. 


chaſte, as ſhe affected to appear. Nay, 
ſome pretend that there are now in Eng- 
land, the deſcendants of a daughter ſhe 
had by the Earl of Leiceſter; but as 
hitherto nobody has undertaken to pro- 


| duce any proofs of this accuſation, one 


may ſafely reckon it among the ſlanders 


which they endeavoured to ſtain her repu- 
tation with, both in ber life-time and after 


- 


It is not ſo eafy to juſtify her con | 
the death of the queen of Scots. Here ic 
muſt be owned ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, 
and it may be her own conſcience, to her 
ſafety. If Mary was guilty of the mur. 
der of her huſband, as there is ground ta 
believe, it was not Elizabeth's buſineſs to 

uniſh her for it, And truly it was not 

or that ſhe took away her life; but the 
made uſe of that pretence to detain her in 
priſon, under the deceitful colour of mak- 
ang her innocence appear. On this occa- 
fion her diſſimulation was blame-wotthy. 
This firſt piece of injuſtice, drew her in 
afterwards to uſe a world of artful devices 
to get a pretence to render Mary's impri- 
ſonment perpetual. From hence aroſe in 
the end, the neceſſity of putting her to 
death on the ſcaffold, This doubtleſs is 
Elizabeth's great blemiſh, which manifeſtly 
proves to what degree ſhe carried the fear 
of loſing a crown. The continual fear and 
uneaſineſs ſhe was under on that accaunt, 
is what charaQteriſes her reign, becauſe ic 
was the main ſpring of almoſt all her 
actions. The beſt thing that. can be ſaid 


in Elizabeth's behalf is, that the queen of 


Scots and her friends had brought matters 
to luch a paſs, that one of the two queens 
muſt periſh, and it was natural that the 
weakeſt ſhould fall. I don't believe any- 
body ever queſtioned her being a true Pro- 
teſtant. But, as it was her intereſt to be 
ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt whe- 
ther the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her religion, 
was the effect of her perſuaſion or policy. 
All that can be ſaid is, that ſhe happened 
ſometimes to prefer her temporal concerns, 
before thoſe of religion. To ſum up in 


two words what may ſerve to form Eliza- 


beth's character, I ſhall add, ſhe was a good 
and illaſtrious queen, with many virtues 
and noble qualities, and few faults. But 
what ought above all things to make her 


memory precious is, that ſhe cauſed. the 


Eogliſh- to enjoy a ſtate of felicity un- 
known to their anceſtors, under moſt part 


of the kings, her predeceſſors. 


Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, having 


| | Rapin, 

$. 90. Another Character of EL1zanetH. 
There are few great perſonages in }iſ- 
tory who have been more expoſed to the 


calumny of enemies, and the adulation pf 
friends, than queen Elizabeth; and yet 


there is ſcarce any whole reputation bas 
been more certainly determined, b. t e 


unan. n. dus 


to overcome all prejudices ; and obliging acquire any undue aſcendant over her. In 


D mity, 


deen requi 


and 
_  EXCE 
 *temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
I Bn partiality, her aQive ſpirit 


ſecret for managing religious 
preſerved her =. tvy by her ſuperior 
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unanimous conſent of poſterity. The un- 


' "uſual length of her adminiſtration, and the 


ſtrong features of her character, were able 


her detractors to abate much of their in- 


vectives, and her admirers ſomewhat their 


panegyricks, have at laſt, in ſpite of poli- 


- tical factions, and, what is more, of reli- 


gious animoſities, produced an uniform 
dgment with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her conſtancy, her magnani- 
2 netration, and vigilance, are 
allowed to merit the higheſt praiſe, and ap- 
pear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any 
rſon who ever filled a throne. A conduct 


leſs vigorous, leſs imperious; more ſincere, 


more indulgent to her people, would have 
Kee to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled 


all her more active and ſtronger qualities, 


revented them from running into 
{s. Her heroiſm was exempt from all 


from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not herſelf with equal care, or 


"equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities ; the 


rivalſhip of beauty, the defire of admira- 


tion, the jealouſy of love, and the ſallies of 
anger. 


er ſingular talents for government 


were equally on ber temper and 


on her capacity. Endowed with a great 


command of herſelf, ſne obtained an un- 


controuled aſcendant over her people; and 


While ſhe merited all their eſteem by her 
real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection 


by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of 
England ſycceeded to the throne in' more 
difficult circumſtances : and none ever con- 


ducted the government with ſuch uniform 


ſucceſs and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration, the true 
factions, ſhe 


providence, from thoſe confuſions in which 
theological controverſy had involved all 


the neighbouring nations: and though her 


enemies were the moſt powerful princes in 
Europe, the moſt aftive, the moſt enter- 
1 71 the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was able 


y her vigour to make deep impreſſions on 
their ſtate; her own greatneſs mean while 
untouched and unimpaired. 


The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, 


who flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the 
raiſe of her ſucceſs; but inſtead of leſſen- 


ing the applauſe due to her, they make 


great addition to it. They all of 


= 
T, 


them their advancement to her choice, they 
were ſupported by her conſtancy; and with 
all their ability they were never able to 


her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 


ſhe remained equally miſtreſs. The force 


of the tender paſſions was great over her, 
but the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior; 
and the combat which her victory viſibly 
coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmne(s 


of her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her 


ambitious ſentiments. 

The fame of this princeſs, though it has 
ſurmounted the prejudices both of faction 
and bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to ano. 
ther prejudice which is more durable, be. 
cauſe more natural, and which, according 
to the different views in which we ſurve 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded in 
conſideration of her ſex. When we con- 
template her as a woman, we are apt to be 
ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her 
great qualities and extenſive capacity; but 
we are apt alſo to require ſome more ſoft. 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of 
temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes 
by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the 


true method of eſtimating her merit is, to 


lay afide all thoſe conſiderations, and con- 

er her merely as a rational being, placed 
in authority, and entruſted with the go- 
vernment of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a 


wife, or a miſtreſs ; but her qualities as a 


ſovereign, though with. ſome conſiderable 
exceptions, are the object of undiſputed 


applauſe and approbation. 
* - . * 
| *: oi 57250 . * . 
thus left unfiniſhed by Hun. 


5 91. Another Character of ELIZAZET RH. 

Elizabeth, in her perſon, was maſculine, 
tall, Rraight, and ſtrong-limbed, with an 
high round forehead, brown eyes, fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow 
hair; ſhe danced with great agility ; her 


voice was ſtrong and flirill; ſhe underſtood 
muſie, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments, 


She poſſeſſed an excellent memory, and 
underſtood the dead and living languages, 
and made good proficiency in the ſciences, 
and was well read in hiſtory. Her con- 


verſation was 9 and agreeable, her 


judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, 


her application indefatigable, and her cou- 
rage invincible. She waz the great — 
war 
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wark of the Proteſtant religion; ſhe was 
highly commendable for her general re- 
to the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and even for her rigid ceconomy. 
which ſaved the — money, and evinced 
that love for people which ſhe ſo 
warmly profeſſed. Yet ſhe deviated from 
juſtice in ſome inſtances when her intereſt 
and paſſions were concerned ; and, not- 
naklending all her great qualities, we 
cannot deny ſhe was vain, proud, imperi- 
ous, and in ſome caſes cruel: her predo- 
minant — was jealouſy and avarice ; 
though ſhe was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
guſts of anger as overwhelmed all regard 
to the dignity of her ftation, and even 
hurried her beyond the common bounds of 
I 44 nr ee 
princip government, above 
princes fortunate in a miniſtr I J. Smollett 


$ 92. Chara&er of IAurs I. 


James was of a middle ſtature, of a fine 
complexion, and a ſoft ſkin; his perſon 
plump, but not corpulent, his eyes large 
and rolling, his beard thin, his tongue too 
big for his mouth, his countenance diſ- 
agreeable, his air awkward, and his gait 
remarkably ul, from a weakneſs 
in his knees prevented his walking 
without aſſiſtance ; he was tolerably tem- 
perate in his diet, but drank of little elſe 
— Amr wer Ares His character, 

groteſque qualities that 
compoſe it, is not eaſy to be delineated. 
NS ENS 
a neig h- 
bouring vices, that they exhibit no lig 
to ſet off the dark ſhades; his principles of 
generoſity were tainted by ſuch a childiſh 
profuſion, that they left him without means 
of paying his juſt obligations, and ſubjected 
him to the neceſſity of attempting irregu- 


ſo puerile a 
fancy, and ſo abſurd a caprice, that the ob 
jets of it were contemprile and its con- 
ſequences attended with ſuch an unmerited 


profuſion of favours, 1 
any ö 


the moſt e i quality o 
poſſeſſed. His diſtindions — formed on 


r of ſelfiſhneſs ; he valued no per- 
Ar endowments that could not be 
e 


tereſt ; and thus he rarely advanced av 
man of real worth to preferment. Hi 


affectation of a 


rvient to his pleaſures or his in- · 


familiar converſation, both in writing and 
in ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vulgar and in- 
decent phraſes. Though proud and arro- + 
gant in his temper, and full of the impor. 
tance of his ſtation, he deſcended to buf- 
foonry, and ſuffered his favourites to ad- 
dreſs him in the moſt diſreſpectful terms of 
groſs familiarity. | 
Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but 
roſe no higher in thoſe attempts than to 
quaint, and often ſtale conceits. His edu- 
cation had been a more learned one than is 
commonly beſtowed on princes; this, from 
the conceit it gave him, turned out a very 
diſad van us circum , by contract- 
ing his opinions to his own narrow views; 
his pretences to a conſummate knowledge 
in divinity, politics, and the art of govern- 
ing, expoſe him to a high degree of ridi- 
e; his conduct ſhewing him mo than 
commonly deficient in all theſe His 
romantic idea of the natural rights of prin- 
ces, cauſed him publicly to avow preten- 
fions that imp into the =_ _= the 
le an incurable jealouſy; | this, with an 
— Kober Kill in the art of 
difſembling, or kingeraſt, as he termed it, 
rendered him the obje& of fear and dif- 
truſt ; when at the ſame time he was him- 
ſelf the only dupe to an impertinent; uſeleſs 


hypocriſy. 7 
"IF the laws and einde of n 


received no prejudice from his government, 
it was owing to his want of ability to effect 


a change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an ar- 
pom fre. Stained with theſe vices, and 

ied with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even 
exempt from our hatred, the exemption 


maſt ariſe from motives of contempt.” De. 


ſpicable as he appears through his own 
ritannic government, his behaviour when 
king of Scotland was in many points un- 
exceptionable ; but, intoxi ith. 
power he received over a _ 
privileges were but feebly e ed, and 
who had been long ſubjected to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical y, he at once flung off 


that moderation that hid his deformities 
from the common eye. It is alledged, that 
the corruption he met with in the court of 
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March 27, A. D. 1625. Aged 59. 


i 


993. Another Character f Janes. 


James was in his ſtature of the middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency; his forehead 
was high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpect 
mean; his eyes, which were weak and lan- 
guid, he rolled about inceſſantly, as if in 

ueſt of novelty ; his tongue was fo large, 
4 in ſpeaking or drinking, he beſlab- 
bered the by-ſtanders; his knees were ſo 
weak as to bend under the weight of his 
body ; his addreſs was awkward, and his 
appearance flovenly. There was nothing 
dignified either in the compoſition of his 
mind or-perſon. - We have in the courſe 
of his reign exhibited repeated inſtances of 
his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, 
folly, and littleneis of ſoul. that we 
can add in his favour is, that he was averſe 
to cruelty and injuſtice; very little addict- 
ed to exceſs, temperate in his meals, kind to 
his ſervants, and even defirous of acquiring 
the love of his ſubjects, by granting that 
5 e ee — . 3 a pri- 
vilege. His reign, though ignoble to him- 
ſelf, was happy to his people. They were 


enriched by commerce, which no war in- 


terrupted. They felt no ſevere impoſi- 
tions; and the commons made conſiderable 
progreſs in aſcertaining the liberties of the 
nation, | ; Smollett. 
$ 94. Another Cbaracter of AuG. 
No prince, ſo little enterprizing and ſo 
inoffenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed to 
the oppolite extremes of calumny and flat- 
J: of ſatire and panegyric. And the 
ions which began in his time, being Kill 
_ Eontinued, have made his character ; as 
much diſputed to this day, as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. 
Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 
he was poſſeſſed of; but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generoſity bor- 
dered on profuſion, his learning on pe- 
intry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 
mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friend- 
ſhip on light 8 boyiſh fondneſs. 
While he 1unagined that he was only main» 
1 his own authority, he may perhaps 
be ſuſpected in ſome of his actions, and 
Fill more of his pretenſions, to have en- 
eroached on the liberties of his people. 


2 LY 
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for, is exclaimed-a 
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bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. Died 


While he endegvoured, by an exact neu 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his 
neighbours, he was able to preſerve fully 
the eſteem and rd of none. His ca- 
pacity was conſiderable, but fitter to dif. 
courle on general maxims tban to conduct 
any intricate buſineſs. | 

is intentions were juſt, but more adapt- 
ed to the conduct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms. Awkward 
in his perſon, and ungainly in his man- 
ners, he was ill qualified to command re- 
yu partial and undiſcerning in his aſ- 
ions, he was little fitted to acquire ge- 
neral love. Of a feeble temper more than 
of a frugal judgment; ex to our ri- 
dicule — his vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance. And upon the whole it may 
be pronounced of his character, that all his 
qualities were ſullied with weakneſs, and 
embelliſhed by humanity. Political cou- 
rage he was certainly devoid of; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong Ne 
— which prevails againſt his perſonal 
very: an inference, however, which 
muſt be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious. Hume. 


$ 95, Another Charader of JAMES. 

The principal thing which is made to 
ſerve for matter for king James's pane- 
yric, is the conſtant he cauſed his 
ubjects to enjoy. This cannot be ſaid to 
be the effect of chance, ſince it clearly ap- 
pears, it was his ſole, or at leaſt his chief 
aim in the whole courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion. Nothing, ſay his friends, is more 
worthy a great king than ſuch a deſign. 
But the ſame deſign loſes all its merit, if 
the prince diſcovers by his conduct, that 
he preſerves peace only out of fear, care- 
lefineſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and repoſe; 
and king -James's whole behaviour ſhews 
he ated from theſe motives, though he 
coloured it with the pretence of his affec- 

tion for-the people. . : 
His liberality, which ſome praiſe him 
digality. Theſe pretend . ag 
. e gave 
without meaſure and diſcretion, withou 
any regard to his on wants, or the me- 
rit of thoſe whom he heaped his favours 


As to his manners, writers are no leſs 
divided: ſome will have him to be looked 
on as a very wiſe and virtuous prince; 


whilſt others ſpeak of him as a prince of 
a diſſolute life, given to drinking, and 3 


great 


great ſwearer in common converſation, eſ- 
pecially when in a paſſion. He is likewiſe 
taxed with diffolving the Earl of Eſſex's 
marriage, the ning the Earl and 
Counteſs of Somerſet, the death of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the confidence where- 
with in full parliament he called God to 
witneſs, that he never had any thoughts of 
giving the Papiſts a toleration, which he 
could not affirm but by means of ſome 
mental reſervation, 

But whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 
James's perſon, it is certain England ne- 
ver flouriſned lefy than in his reign ; the 
Engliſh ſaw themſelves: e to the in- 
ſults and jeſts of other nations, and all the 
world in general threw the blame on the 
king, " Rapin, 

$ 96. Character of CHakLks I. 

Such was the unworthy and unexampled 
fate of Charles I. king "of England, who 
fell a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſo- 
lence of treaſon, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and in the twenty-fourth of his 
reign, He was a prince of a middling ſta- 
ture, robuſt, and well-proportioned. - His 
hair was of a dark colour, his forehead 
bigh, his complexion pale, his viſage long, 
and his aſpect melancholy. He excelled 
in riding, and other manly exerciſes; he 
Inherited a underſtanding from na- 
ture, and had cultivated it with great aſſi- 
duity. His perception was clear and acute, 
hs judgment ſolid and decifive ; he poſ- 
ſeſſed a refined taſte for the liberal arts, 
and was a munificent patron to thoſe who 
excelled in painting, ſculpture, muſic and 
architecture. In his private morals he was 
altogether unblemiſhed and exemplary. 
He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, tempe- 
rate, religious, perſonally brave, and we 
may join the noble 'hifforian in ſaying, 
* He was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt 
« maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, 
© the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian of 
* the age in which he lived.“ He had the 
misfortune to be bred up in high notions of 
the prerogative, which he t his ho- 
nour and his duty obliged him to main 
tain. He lived at a time when the ſpirit 
of the people became too mighty for thoſe 
talraints which the regal power-derived 
from the conſtitation; and when the tide 
of fanaticiſm began to overbear the. reli- 
gion of his country, to which he was con- 
cientiouſly devoted, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be guided by counſellors, who were not 
culy inferior to himſelf in knowledge and 


judgment, but erally proud, partial, 
and inflexible; oC How an exceſs of con- 


jugal affection that bordered upon weak- 
neſs, he paid too much deference to the 


advice and defires of his conſort, who was 
ſuperſlitiouſly attached to the errors of po- 


„and importuned him inceſſantly in 

vour of the Roman Catholics. 

Such were the ſources of all that miſgo- 
vernment which was imputed to him 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign. 
From the beginning of the civil war to hi 
fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to have 
been unexceptionable. His infirmities and 
imperfections have been candidly owned in 
the courſe of this narration. He was not 


very liberal to his dependants; his conver- 


ſation was not eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſ- 


ing; yet the probity of his heart, and the 


innocence of his manners, won the affec- 
tion of all who attended his perſon, not 
even excepting thoſe who had the charge 
of his confinement. In a word, he cer- 
tainly deſerved the epithet of a virtuous 
prince, though he wanted ſome of thoſe 
ſhining qualities which conſtitute the cha- 
racter of a great monarch. Beheaded Ja- 
nuary 30, 1648-9. Smolletr. 
597. Another Character ChakIES I. 
The character of this prince, as that of 
moſt men, if not of all men, was mixed, but 
his virtues predominated extremely above 
his vices ; or, more properly ſpeaking, his 
imperſedꝭ ions: for ſcarce any of his faults 
aroſe. to that pitch, as to merit the appel- 


lation of vices. 'To- conſider him in the 


moſt favourable. light, it may be affirmed, 
that his dignity was exempted from pride, 
his humanity from weakneſs, his bravery. 
from raſhneſs, his temperance from au- 
ſteriry, and his frugality from avarice: all 
theſe virtues in him maintained their pro- 
py bounds, and merited unreſerved praiſe, 
o ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, we may 
affirm, that many of his good qualiues were 
attended with ſome latent frailty, which, 
though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able: 
when . the extreme male volence 


of his fortune, to diſappoint them of alt 


their influence. His beneficent diſpoſition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, his 
virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition, his 
good ſenſe was disſigured by a deference 
to perſons of a capacity much inferior to 


his own, and his moderate temper exempt- 


ed him not from haſty and precipitate re- 


ſolutions. He deſerves-the epithet of a 
good, rather than a great man; and was 
2 EI 


3 C 


more 
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more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed 
government, than either to giveway to the 
encroachments of a popular aſſembly, or 
finally to ſubdue their pretenfions, He 
wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſuffici 
for the firſt- meaſure 3 he was not endow 
with vigour requiſite for the ſecond. Had 
he been born an abſolute prince, his hu- 
manity and gaod ſenſe rendered his 
reign happy, and his memory precious. 
Had the limitations on the 8 been 
in his time quite fixed and certain, his in- 
2 made him regard as ſacred the 
bo 


ries of the conſtitution. Unhappily of 


his fate threw him into a period, when the 
precedents of many former reigns favoured 


ſtrongly of arbit wer, and the genius 
of the people ran violently towards h . 
And if 1 his political prudence was not ſuf- 


ficient to extricate him from fo perilous a 
fituation, he may be excuſed; fince, even 
after the event, when it is commonly eaſy 
to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to de- 
termine what conduct in his circumſtances 
would have maintained the authority of 
the crown, and preſerved the peace of the 
nation. Expoſed without reyenue, without 
arms, to the aſſault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted factions; it was never per- 
mitted bim, but with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; 


a condition too rigorous to be impoſed on 


the greateſt human capacity. 
Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned 
the good faith of this prince; but for this 
reproach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of 
his conduct, which in every circumſtance 
is now thoroughly known, affords not any 
reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, 
if we confider the extreme difficulties to 
which he was ſo frequently reduced, and 
compare the ſincerity of his profeflions and 
declarations, we ſhall avow, that probity 
and honour ought juſtly to be numbered 
among his moſt ſhining qualities. In every 
_ treaty, thoſe conceſſions which he thought 
in — could not maintain, he 
never won any motive or perſuaſion 

be induced to make. ; 
And though ſome violations of the pe- 
e to him; 
oſe are more to be aſcribed to the ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation, and to the lofty 
ideas of royal prerogative which he had 
; 2 to 2 of the inte- 
 grity of his princip This prince was 
of a comely preſence ; of ſweet and me- 
lanchely aſpect; his face was regular, 


LY 
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—— pn day 
y 52 y. and juſtly 1 
— un being of TT future, he was 
capable 0 ing the greateſt fatigues, 
He excelled in horiemanihip and _ ex- 
erciſes ; and he poſſeſſed all the exterior, 
as well as many of the eſſential qualities, 
which form an accompliſhed prince. 


9 98. Another Chara&er of Cuanuus I. 
In the character of Charles, as repreſent. 
ed by his panegyriſts, we find the qualities 
mperance, chaſtity, regularity, piety, 
equity, humanity, dignity, condeſcenſion. 


and equanimity ; ſome have gone ſo far a3 


to allow him integrity, and many writers, 
who condemn his political principles, give 
him the title of a moral man. In the com- 
pariſon of this repreſentation with Charles's 
conduct, accurately and juſtly deſcribed, it 


is diſcernible that vices of the worſt ten- 


dency, when ſhaded by a plauſible and for- 
mal carriage, when concordant to the in- 
tereſts of a faction and the prejudices of 
the vulgar, aſſume the appearances of, and 
are impoſed on the credulous world as, 
virtues of the firſt rank. 

Paſſion for power was Charles's predo- 
minant vice; idolatry to his regal prero- 
ple. The in- 


gatiyes, his ing princi 
tereſts of — crown, legitimated every 
meaſure, and ſanRified in his eye the 
widett deviation from moral rule. 
Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, 
equity, nor generoſity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles s character; of the 
virtues of temperance, 'fortitude, and per- 
ſonal bravery, he was undeniably poſſeſſed. 
His manners partook of diſſi pation, and his 
converſation of the indecency of a court. 
His chaſtity has been called in queſtion, by 
an author of the higheſt repute ; and were 
it — — it 2 taimed by an exceſs of 
uxoriouſneſs, whi ve it the properties 
—5 the conſequences of vice. The _ 
integrity is manifeſt in every 
his —— which, whether the — 
of his judgment or heart, loſt him fair op- 
ities of reinſtatement in the throne, 
and was the vice for which above all others 
he paid the tribute of his life. His intel- 
lectual powers' were naturally good, and 
ſo improved by a-continual exerciſe, that 


though in the beginning of his reign be 
f ner" py Dre wigs or 


the cloſe of his life he diſcovered in his 
writings purity of language and gy 


/ 


— 
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fyle; in his debates elocution, and quick- 
neſs of — 7 — The high opinion he 
entertained | dignity, occafiongd him 
to obſerve a ſtatelineſs and-imperiouſneſs in 
his manner; which, to the rational and 
intelligent, was unamiable and offenſive ; 
by the weak and formal it was miſtaken 
ſo Oy; 

{n the exerciſe of horſemanſhip he ex- 
celled ; had a taſte, and even ſkill, in 
ſeveral of the polite arts; but though a 
proficient in ſome branches of literature, 
was no encourager of uſeful learning, and 
only patronized adepts in jargon of the 


divine ET utility of kings and bi- 


ſhops. underſtanding in this point 
was ſo depraved by the e of his 
education, the flattery of prieſts, and the 
affections of his heart, that he would never 
endure converſation which tended to in- 


culcate the principles of _— right in 
men; and notwith inz that the parti- 


cularity of his ſituation enforced his at- 
tention to doctrines of this kind, he went 
out of the world with the ſame fond preju- 
dices with which he had been foſtered in 
his nurſery, and cajoled in the zenith of his 


Charles was of a middle ftature, his body 
ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; 
and 1 aſpect melancholy, yet not unpleaſ- 
ing. His ſurviving iſſue, were three ſons 
and three daughters. He was executed in 
the 49th year of his age, and buried, by 
the appointment of parliament, at 

r, decently, yet without pomp. 
0:3 | Macaulay 


{ 99. Charadter of Otiven Crou- 


WELL “. 


Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make 
and conſtitution, his aſpect manly though 
clowniſh. His education extended no far- 
ther than a ſuperficial knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, but he inherited great ta- 
lents from nature ; though they were ſuch 


as he could not have exerted to advantage 


at any juncture than that of a civil war, 
in by religious conteſts, His cha- 
rater was formed from an amazing con- 
1 of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and am- 
n., He was poſſeſſed of courage and 
reſolution, that overlooked all dangers, and 
ſaw no difficulties, He dived into the cha- 
raQers of mankind with wonderful ſaga- 
* From Noble's Memoirs of the ProteQoral 
houſe of Cromwell. | 
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city, whilſt he concealed his own es, 
mo the impenetrable ſhield of a AR. 
tion. | p | 
He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes + 
to the molt rigid notions of religious obli- 
gations. From the ſevereſt exerciſe of de- 
votion, he relaxed into the moſt ridiculous 
and idle buffoonry : yet he preſerved. the 
dignity and diftance of his character, in the 
midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity. He was 
cruel and nic from policy ; juſt and 
temperate from inclination ; perplexed and 
deſpicable in his diſcourſe ; clear and con- 
ſummate in his defigns ; ridiculous in his 
reveries ; reſpectable in his conduct; in a 
word, the ſtrangeſt compound of villainy 
and virtue, baſeneſs and magnanimity, 
ſurdity and good ſenſe, that we find on re- 
cord in the annals of mankind o. 1 


$ 100. Character of CHARLES II. 

If we ſurvey the character of Charles 
the Second in the different lights which it 
will admit &, it will appear very various, 
and pive riſe 1 and even oppoſite 
ſentiments. When .confidered as a com- 
panion, he appears the moſt amiable and 
engaging of men; and, indeed, in this view, 
his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
unexceptionable. His love of raillery was 
ſo tempered with good breeding, that it 
was never offenſive. His propenſity to ſa- 
tire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that his 
friends never dreaded their becoming the 


object of it. His wit, to uſe the expreſſion 


of one who knew him well, and who was 


treaſury above five hundred thouſand s, and 
in ſtores to the valve of ſeven hundred thouſand 


r l, proclaimed 
protector in his room ; but Richard, being of a 
very different diſpoſition to his father, refigned 
his authority the 224 of April 1659 ; and ſaon af- 
ter ſigned his abdication in form, and retired to 
live Seca! yours afver ds bnfignecions of ewe the 
Continent, and afterwards upon his paternal fortune 


at home. ; 
4 Marquis of Halifax, | 


3c; cative 
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cative deportment of the monarch, that ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with the 4 
they always went away contented both with ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration Nor 
him and with themſelves. This indeed is was keen, his judgment clear, his under. thoſe 
the moſt ſhining part of the king*s character, ſtanding extenfive, his converſation lively often 
and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of it; and entertaining, and he poſſeſſed the ta. 
for he was fond of dropping the formalities lent of wit and ridicule, He was eaſy of find 
of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment acceſs, polite, and affable ; had he been And 
into the companion. limited to a private ſtation, he would have wou 
In the duties of private life, his conduct paſſed for moſt agreeable and beſt. have 
though not free from exception, was in the natured man of the age in which he lived. 
main laudable. He was an eaſy generous His greateſt enemies allow him to have to | 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly been a civil buſband, an obliging lover, an him 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good- afﬀeQtionate father, and an indulgent maſ- 
tured maſter. The voluntary friend- ter; even as a prince he manifeſted an litth 
| ac however, which this prince contract - averſion to cruelty and injuſtice. Yet theſe yet 
ed, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were good \ qo were more than over-balanc- affa 
feeble; and he never attached himſelf to ed by his weakneſs and defects. He was a ſelf 
any of his miniſters or courtiers with a ſcoffer at religion, and a libertine in his oec. 
very ſincere affection. He believed them morals; careleſs, indolent, profuſe, aban- 
to have no other motive for ſerving him but doned to effeminate pleaſure, incapable of 
ſelf-intereſt, and he was flill ready, in his any noble enterprize, a ſtranger to any 
turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent caſe and manly friendſhip and gratitude, deaf to the 
convenience, | voice of honour, blind to the allurements 
With a detail on his private character of glory, and, in a word, wholly deſtitute 
we muſt ſet: bounds to our panegyric on of every active virtue. Being himſelf un- 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct principled, he believed mankind were falſe, 
may admit of ſome apology, but can de- perfidious, and intereſted ; and therefore 
- ſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo practiſed diſſimulation for his own conve- 
much fitted for private life, preferably to nience. He was ſtrongly attached to the 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, fru- French manners, government, and mo- 
gality, caconomy in the former; was pro- nareh; he was diſlatisfed with his own 
uſe, thoughtleſs, negligent- in the latter. limited prerogative. The majority of his 
When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his own ſubjects he deſpiſed or hated, as hy- 
character, though not altogether void of rites, fanatics, and republicans, who 
. virtues, was in the main dangerous to his ted his father and himſelf, and 
r diſhonourable to himſelf. Neg- ſought the deſtruction of the monarchy. 
'gent of the intereſts of the nation, care - In theſe ſentiments, he eould not be ſup- 
leſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, jea- poſed to purſue the intereſt of the nation; 
lous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, on the contrary, he ſeemed to think that 
and ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed his own ſafety was incompatible with the 
it by his meaſures (though he appeared Honour vantage of his people. 
ever bat . my the danger of a fu. Smollett. 
rious civil-war, even to the ruin and 5 | 
: iny of a foreign conteſt. Yet may $ 102. Another Character of CHARLIIS II. 
all theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly Thus lived and died king Charles the 
- examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, Second, He was the greateſt inſtance in 
to the indolence of his temper: a fault hiftory of the various revolutions of which 
. which, however unfortunate in a monarch, any one man ſeemed capable. He was bred 
it is impoſſible for us to regard with great up the firſt twelve years of his life, with the 
ſeverity. © ſplendour that became the heir of ſo great 
It has been remarked of this king, that = crown. After that, he paſſed, through 
be never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did eighteen years in great inequalities, un- 
| _ a wiſe one: a cenſure, which, though too happy in the war, in the loſs of his father, 
| far carried, ſeems to have ſome foundation and of the crown of England. —While he 
| in his character and deportment, Died was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruſſels, he 
| Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54. ume. — _ r lay any thing to heart. = 
| | ' ; urſued all his diverſions, and irregu 
$ tor, Another Charager of Cnanuus II. Pleaſures, in u free career; and ſeemed to 


Charles II. was in his perſon tall and be as ſerene under the loſs of a crown, 
e 
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the greateſt philoſopher could have been. 
Nor did he willingly hearken to any of 
thoſe —— with which, he complained 
often, his chancellor perſecuted him. That 
in which he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to 
find money for ſupporting his expence. 
And it was often ſaid, that if Cromwell 
would have compounded the matter, and 
have given him a good round penfion, he 
might have been induced to reſign his title 
to him. During his exile, he delivered 
himſelf ſo ane 

became incapable of application. He ſpent 
little of his time in reading and ſtudy; and 
yet leſs in thinking. And in the ſtate his 
affairs were then in, he accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to ſay to every perſon, and upon all 
occaſions, that which he thought would 
pleaſe moſt: ſo that words or promiſes 
went very eaſily from him. And he had 
ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought 
the great art of living and governing was, 
to manage all things and all perſons, with 
a depth of craft and diſſimulation. He 
defired to become abſolute, and to overturn 
both our religion and laws ; yet he would 
neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf the 
trouble, which ſo great a deſign required. 
He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his 
outward deportment; but he ſeemed to 
have no bowels nor tenderneſs in his na- 
ture; and in the end of his life he became 
cruel. Burner. 


$103. Anothey Cbaradter of CHARLES II. 


The character of Charles the Second, 
like the tranſactions of his reign, has aſ- 
ſumed various ap ces, in proportion 
to the paſſions and prejudices of different 
writers. To affirm that he was a great 
and good king, would be as unjuſt as to 
alledge that he was deſtitute of all virtue, 
and a bloody and inhuman tyrant. The 
indolence of his diſpoſition, and the diſſi- 
pation occaſioned by his pleaſures, as they 
were at firſt the ſource of his misfortunes, 
became afterwards the ſafety of the nation. 
Had he joined the ambition of power, and 
the perſeverance and attention of his bro- 
ther, to his own infinuating and engaging 
addreſs, he might have ſecured his repu- 
tation with writers, by enſlaving them with 
the nation. 

In his perſon he was-tall and well made. 
His complexion was dark, the lines of his 
face ſtrong and harſh, when ſingly traced : 
but when his features were comprehended 


in one view, they appeared dignified and 


y to his pleaſures, that he 
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even pleaſing. In the motions of his per- 


ſon he was eaſy, graceful, and firm. His 
conſtitution was ſtrong, and communicated 
an active vigour to all his limbs. Though 
a lover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of- 


bodily exerciſe. He roſe early, he walked 


much, he mixed with the meaneſt of his 


ſubjects, and joined in their converſation, 


without diminiſhing his own dignity, or 
raiſing their preſumption, He was ac- 
quainted with many perſons in the lower 
ſtations of life. He captivated them with 


ſprightly terms of humour, and with a 


of good-natured wit, which rendered 
them pleaſed with themſelves. His guards 
only attended him on public occaſions. He 
took the air frequently in company with a 
ſingle friend ; and though crowds followed. 
him, it was more from a wiſh to attract is 
notice, than from an idle curioſity. When 
evident deſigns againſt his life were daily 
2 _ the _—_ of juſtice, he 
c not his manner of appearing in 
— It was ſoon after the Rye -houſe 
lot was diſcovered, he is ſaid to have been 
evere on his brother's character, when he 
exhibited a ftriking feature of his own. 
The duke returning from hunting with his 
uards, found the king one day in Hyde 
ark. He expreſſed his ſurpriſe how his 
majeſty could venture his perſon alone at 
ſuch a perilous time. 3 lied 
elf, and 


the king,) « take you care of yo 
e 


« am ſafe. No man in England will kill 
« M E, to make you king.“ | 

When he was oppoſed with moſt violence 
in parliament, he continued the moſt po- 


lar man in the kingdom. His good- - 


reeding as a gentleman, overcame the 
opinion conceived of his faults as a king. 
is affability, his eaſy addreſs, his attention 
to the very prejudices of the gre ren- 
dered him independent of all the arts of 
his enemies to inflame the vulgar. He is 
ſaid with reaſon to have died opportunely 
for his coun Had his life extended to 
the number of years which the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the na · 
tion would have loſt all memory of their 
liberties. Had his fate placed Charles the 
Second in theſe lattertimes; when influence 
ſupplies the place of obvious power; when 
the crown has ceaſed to be diſtreſſed through 


the channel of its neceſſities; when the re- 2 
preſentatives of the people, in granting 


ſupplies for the public ſervice, provide for 
themſelves; his want of ambition would 


have precluded the jealouſy, and his po- 
pular 
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pular 3 ſecured the utmoſt admira- 
tion of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf 
would be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age 
where decency is only an improvement on 
vice. Macpherſon. 
$ 104. Character of Jaws II. 

In many reſpects it muſt be owned, that 
he was a virtuous man, as well as a good 
monarch. - He was * 2 of the public 
money; he encouraged commerce with 
great attention; he applied himſelf to na- 
val affairs with ſucceſs ; he ſupported the 
fleet as the glory and protection of Eng- 
land. He was alſo us for the honour 
of his country; he was capable of ſup- 
porting its intereſts with a degree of dig- 
nity in the ſcale of Europe. In his — 
life he was almoſt irreproachable; he was 
an indulgent parent, a tender huſband, a 
generousand ſteady friend ; in his deport- 
ment he was affable, though ftately ; he 
beſlowed favours with iar grace; he 

evented ſolicitation by the ſuddenneſs 
of his diſpoſal of places; though ſcarce 
any prince was ever ſo ly deſerted, 


few ever had ſo many private friends; thoſe 
who injured him were the firſt toim- 


plore his ſorgiveneſs, and even after they 
raiſed another prince to the throne, 


they reſpected his perſon, and were anxious 
for his ſafety. To theſe virtues he added 


a ſteadineſs of counſels, a perſeverance in 
his plans, and courage in his enterprizes. 
He was honourable and fair in all his deal- 
ings; he was unjuſt to men in their prin- 
ciples, but never with regard to their pro- 
2 Though few monarchs ever of- 
ded a people more, he yielded to none 
in his love of his ſubjects; he even affirm- 
ed, that he quitted England to prevent the 
horrors of a civil war, as much as from fear 
of a reſtraint _ his perſon from the prince 
of Orange. His great virtue was a ſlrict 
adherence to facts and truth in all he wrote 
and faid, though ſome parts of his conduct 
had rendered his ſincerity in his political 
profeſſion ſuſpected by his enemies. Ab- 
dicated his throne 1689, Maepher/on. 
$105. Another Character of Jamss II. 


The enemies of James did not fail to 
make the moſt of the advantages they had 
- gained by their ſubtle manceuvres ; ſome 
Lad. that the king's flight was the effect 
of a diſturbed conſcience, labouring under 
the load of ſecret guilt; and thoſe whoſe 
cenſures were more moderate, aſſerted, that 


his incurable bigotry had led him even to 
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ſacrifice his crown to the intereſts of his 
prieſts ; and that he choſe rather to de 

on the precarious ſupport of a French torce 
to ſubdue the — ſpirit of his peo- 
ple, than to abide the iſſue of events which 
threatened ſuch legal limitations as ſhould 
effeQtually prevent any further abuſe of 


er. 

"The whole tenor of the king's paſt con- 
duct, undoubtedly gave a countenance to 
infinuations which were in themſelves ſuf. 
ficiently plauſible to anſwer all the purpoſes 
for which they were induſtriouſly circulat- 
ed ; but when the following circumſtances 
are taken into conſideration, namely, that 
timidity is natural to the human mind, 
when oppreſſed with an uninterrupted ſeries 
of misfortunes ; that the king's hfe was put 
entirely into the hands of a rival, whoſe 
ambitious views were altogether incompa- 
tible even with the ſhadow. of regal power 
in his perſon ; that the means taken to in- 
creaſe the apprehenſions which reflections 
of this nature muſt neceſſarily occaſion, 
were of the moſt mortifying kind; it muſt 
be acknowledged, that if the principles of 
heroic virtue might have .produced con- 
duct in ſome exalted individuals, yet that 
the generality of mankind would, in James's 
ſituation, have ſought ſhelter in the profeſſed 
3 of a truſted friend, from per- 
onal inſult, perſonal danger, and from all 
the haraſling ſuſpence under which the 
mind of this imprudent and unfortunate 

monarch had long laboured. 
The oppoſition of James's religious 
principles to thoſe of his ſubjects, his unpo- 
connections with the court of France; 
above all, the permanent eſtabliſhment 
of a rival family on the throne of England, 
has formed in his favour ſuch an union of 
prejudice and intereſt, as to deſtroy in the 
minds of poſterity, all that ſympathy which, 
on ſimilar occaſions, and in ſimilar misfor- 
tunes, has ſo wonderfully ted in fa- 
vour of other princes ; whilſt we pay 
the tribute of unavailing- tears over the 
'memory of Charles the Firſ; whilſt, with 
the Church of England, we venerate him 
as a martyr to the power and office of pre- 
lates; whilſt we ſee, with regret, that he 
was ſtripped of his dignity and life at the 
very time when the chaſtening hand of af- 
fliction had, in oat meaſure, corrected 
the errors of a faulty education; the irre- 
ſiſtible power of truth muſt oblige us to 
confeſs, that che adherence to religious 
principle, which coſt the father his life, 
deprived the ſon of his dominions; that the 
enormous 
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enormous abuſes of power with which both 


ſovereigns are accuſed, owed their origin 


to the ſame ſoarce ; the errors ariſing from 
2 bad education, aggravated and extended 
by the impious flattery of deſigning prieſts; 
we ſhall alſo be obliged to confeſs, that 
the par 
ſervility, helped to confirm James in the 
as idea he had entertained of the 
royal office, and that the doctrines of an 
abſolute and unconditional ſubmiſſion on 
the part of ſubjects, which, in the reign of 
his father, was in a great meaſure con- 
fined to the precepts of a Laud, a Sib- 
22 and Maynwaring, were now taught 
as the avowed doctrines of the Church of 
England, were acknowledged by the two 
Univerſities, and implicitly avowed by a 
large majority of the nation ; ſo great, in- 
„was the change in the temper, man- 
ners, and opinions of the people, from the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Firſt to the commencement of the reign of 
his ſon James, that at this ſhameful perio. 
the people gloried in having laid all their 
privileges at the foot of the throne, and 
execrated every generous principle of free- 
dom, as ariſing from a ſpirit totally incom- 
patible with the peace of ſociety, and al- 
together repugnant to the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. 

This was the ſituation of affairs at the 
acceſſion of the unfortunate James ; and 
had he been equally unprincipled as his 
brother, the deceaſed king; had he pro- 
feſſed himſelf a Proteſtant, whilſt he was 
in his heart a Papiſt; had he not regarded 
it as his duty to uſe his omnipotent power 
for the reſtoring to ſome parts of its an- 
cient dignity a Church which he regarded 
as the only true Church of Chriſt ; or had 
he, i of attacking the prerogative of 
the prelacy, ſuffered 

deſpotiſm which they had fixed on the 
s of conſcience, the molt flagrant abuſes 
of civil -power would never have been 
called in jud againſt 
liament themſelves would have lent thei 


conſtitutional authority to have rivetted the 


chains of the empire in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould have put it out of the power of the 
moſt determined votaries of freedom to 
have re-eſtabliſhed the government on its 
ancient foundation. From this immediate 


evil England owes its deliverance to the 
| bigoted ſincerity of James; a circumſtance 


whi h ought in ſome ure, to conciliate 


our affections to the memory of the ſuffer- 
er, and induce us to treat thoſe errors with 


liament itſelf, by an unprecedented 


int him, and par- 


lenity, which have led to the enjoyment of 
ivileges which can never be entirely loſt, 
t by a general corruption of principle 
and depravity of manners. 
It was ſaid by the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham, « that Charles the Second might 
« do well if he would, and that James 


* would do well if he could; an obſerva, 


tion which ſays little for the underſtanding 
of James, but a great deal for his heart ; 
and, with all the Flemithes with which his 


* character is ftained, he was not de- 


iont in ſeveral qualities neceſſary to com- 
e 2 good ſovereign, His induſtry and 
uſineſs were exemplary, he was frugal of 
the * money, he cheriſhed and extend 
ed the maritime power of the empire, and 
his encouragement of trade was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, according to the 
obſervation of the impartial hiſtorian Ral 
as the frugality of his adminiſtration help- 
ed to increaſe the number of malcontents, 
ſo his extreme attention to trade was not 
leſs alarming to the whole body of the 
Dutch, 2 is reſolution not to ruſh into 
a war with France, was mortifying to their 
ſtadtholder. n 18 
In domeſtic life, the character of James, 
though not irreproachable, was compara- 
tively good, It is true, he was in a great 
ure tainted with that licentiouſneſs of 
manners, which at this time pervaded the 
whole ſociety, and which reigned trium- 
phant within the circle of the court; but he 
was never carried into any exceſſes which 
trenched deeply upon the duties of ſocial 
life ; and if th 
only to be judged by his different conduct 
in the different characters of huſband, fa- 
ther, maſter, and friend, he might be pro- 
nounced a man of very amiable diſpeſition. 
But thoſe who know not how to forgive in- 


to ſhare the re- juries, and can never pardon the errors, the 


infirmities, the vices, or even the virtues of 
their fellow creatures, when in any ref; 
affect perſonal intereſt or inclination, 


will aim againſt them the ſenſibility ofe 
humane mind, and can never — — 


others that — commiſeration which 
themſelves have never exerciſed : but whilſt 


n 
which James, in ort triumph, 

perſecuted all thoſe who 5 5 
thwart his ambitious hopes, it is but juſtice 


to obſerve, that the rank vices of pride, 
malice, .and , which blacken his 
conduR, whilſt he in the ſtation of 
preſumptive heir to the crown, and after- 


eſsful 


wards in the character n on the 
of ucc 


N * 


e qualities of his heart were 


0 
1 
j 
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ſucceſsful quelling of the Monmouth re- 
bellion, were thoroughly collected by the 
chaſtiſing hand of affliction: that the whole 
period of his life, from his return to Ireland 
to the day of his death, was ſpent in the 
exerciſe of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, pa- 


tience, fortitude, humility, and refignation. 
Bretonneau, his biographer, records, that 


he always ſpoke with an extreme modera- 
tion of the individuals who had acted the 
moſt ſucceſsfully in his disfavour ; that he 
reproved thoſe who mentioned their con- 
duct with ſeverity ; that he read, even with 
a ſtoĩcal apathy, the bĩittereſt writings which 
dew gym againſt him ; that he re- 
garded the loſs of empire as a neceſſary 
correction of the miſdemeanors of his life, 
and even rebuked thoſe who expreſſed any 
concern for the iſſue of events, which he 
reſpected as ordinations of the divine will. 
According tothe ſame biographer, James 
was exact in his devotion, moderate even 
to abſtinence in his life; full of ſentiments 
of the higheſt contrition for offences ; 
and, according to the diſcipline of the Ro- 
miſh church, was very ſevere in the auſte- 
rities which he inflited on his perſon. As 
this prince juſtly regarded himſelf as a 
- martyrto the Catholic faith, as his warmeft 
friends were all of this perſuaſion, as his 
converſation in his retirement at St. Ger- 
mains was entirely, in a great meaſure, 
confined to prieſts and devotees, it is natu- 
ral that this ſuperſtition ſhould increaſe with 
the increaſe of reljgious ſentiment ; aud as 
he had made uſe of his power and autho- 
rity, whilſt in England, to enlarge the 
number of proſelytes in ry,, ſo, in a 
private ſtation, he laboured inceſſantly, by 
. — exhortation, and example, to con- 
the piety of his Popiſh adherents, and 
to effect a reformation in thoſe who ſtill 
continued firm to the doctrines of the 
church of England. He vifited the monks 
of La Trappe once a year, the ſevereſt or- 
der of religioniſts in Franee; and his con- 
formity to the diſcipline of the con vent was 
ſo ſtriet and exact, that he impreſſed thoſe 
devotees with ſentiments of admiration at 
his piety, humility, and conſtancy. | 
us having ſpent twelve years with'a 


higher degree of peace and villity than 
he had ever experienced in the moſt tri- 


umphant part of his life, he was ſeized with 
a palſy in September 1701, and after hav- 
ing languiſhed fifteen days, died in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age, having filled 
vp the interval between his firſt ſeizure and 
final exit with the whole train of religious 


exerciſes enjoined on fimilar occaſions 
the church of Rome, with ſolemn and re. 
peated profeſſions of his faith, and earneſt 
exhortation to his two children, the young. 
eſt of whom was born in the ſecond year 
of his exile, to keep ſtedfaſt to the religi 
in wnich they had been educated. Theſe 
recepts and commands have ated with a 
orce ſuperior to all the temptations of 
a crown, and have been adhered to with a 
firmneſs which obliges an hiſtorian to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority which James's 
deſcendants, in the nice points of honour 
and conſcience, have gained over the cha- 
rater of Henry the Fourth, who, at the 
period when he was looked up to as the 
great hero of the Proteſtant cauſe, made 
no ſcruple to accept the crown on the diſ- 
graceful terms of abjuring the principles 
of the Reformation, and embracing the 
principles of a religion; which, from his 
early infancy, he had been taught to regard 
as idolatrous and profane. 
The dominion of error over the minds 
of the generality of mankind is. irreſiſtible. 


James, to the laſt hour of his life, continu 
as great a bigot to his political as his reli- 


gious errors: he could not help conſider- 


ing the ſtrength and power of the crown 


as a circumſtance neceſſary to the preſer- 
vation and happineſs of the people ; and 
in a letter of advice which he wrote to his 
ſon, whilſt he conjures him to pay a reli- 
— obſervance to all the duties of a good 
overeign, he cautions him againſt ſuffering 
any entrenchment on the royal prerogative. 
Among ſeveral heads, containing ezcellent 
inſtructions on the art of reigning happily 
and juſtly, he warns the young prince never 
to diſquiet his ſubjects in their property or 
their religion ; and, what is remarkable, to 
his laſt breath he perſiſted in aſſerting, that 
he never attempted to ſubvert the laws, or 
ure more than a-toleration and equa- 
ty of privilege to his Catholic ſubjects. 
As there is great reaſon to believe this al- 
ſertion to be true, it ſhews, that the delu- 
fion was incurable under which the king 
laboured, by the traſt he had put in the 
knaviſh doctrines of lawyers and prieſts : 
and that neither himſelf, nor his Proteſtant 
abettors, could fathom the conſequences of 
that enlarged toleration which he endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh. Macaulay. 


$ 106. Charafer of WikLian III. 
William III. was in his perſon of the 
middle ſtature, a thin body, and delicate 
conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma 1 
un 
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tinual cough from his infancy. He had 8 : 
an — noſe, ſparkling — a hyp $ 107. Another Character of WILLIAM III. 
forehead, and grave ſolemn aſpect. William the Third, king of Great Bri- 
was very ſparing of ſpeech; his converſa- tain and Ireland, was in his perſon of mid- 


tion was dry, aud his manner diſguſting, dle ſize, ill-ſhaped in his limbs, ſomewhat 


except in battle, when his deportment was round in his ſhoulders, light brown in the 
free, ſpirited and animating, In courage, colour of his hair, and in his complexion, 
fortitude, and — a, rivalled the The lines of his face were bard, and his 
moſt eminent warriors of antiquity; and noſe was aquiline; but a good and pene- 


his natural ſagacity made amends for the trating eye threw a kind of light on his 


defects of his education, which had not countenance, which tempered its ſeverity, 
been properly ſuperintended. *He was re- and rendered his harſh features, in ſome 


ligious, temperate, generally juſt and fin- meaſure, agreeable. Though his conſti- 


cere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of tation was weak, delicate, and infirm, he 
paſſion, and might have paſſed for one of loved the manly exerciſes of the field; and 
the beſt princes of the age in which he often indulged himſelf inthe pleaſures, and 
lived, had he never aſcended the throne of even ſometimes in the exceſſes, of the ta- 
Great Britain. But the diſtinguiſhing cri- ble. In his private character he was fre- 
terion of his character was ambition; to quently harſh, paſſionate. and ſevere, with 
this he ſacrificed the punctilios of honour — to trifles; but when the ſubject role 
and decorum, in depoſing his own father- equal to his mind, and in the tumult of 
in-law and uncle; and this he gratified at battle, he was dignified, cool, and ſerene. 


the expence of the nation that raiſed him Though he was apt to form bad impreſ- 


to ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the fions, which were not eafily removed, he 
honour of acting as umpire in all the con- was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, 
teſts of Europe; and the ſecond object qf nor obſtinate in his reſentment. Neglected 
his attention was, the proſperity. of that , in his education, and, perhaps, deſtitute by 
country to which he owed his birth and ex- nature of an elegance of mind, he had no 


traction. Whether he really thought the taſte for literature, none for the ſciences, 


intereſts of the Continent and Great Bri- none for the beautiful arts. He paid no 
tain were inſeparable, or ſought only to attention to muſic, he underſtood no pot 
drag England into the confederacy as a try; he diſregarded learning; he-encou- 
convenient ally ; certain it is, he involved raged no men of letters, no painters, no 
theſe kingdoms in foreign connections, artiſts of any kind. In fortification and the 
which, in all probability, will be productive mathematics he had a conſiderable degree 
of their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this fa- of knowledge. Though unſucceſsful in the 
vourite point, he ſerupled not to employ all field, he underſtood ny operations 
the engines of corruption, by which means land; but he neither poſſeſſed nor pretend 


the morals of the nation were totally de- ed to any ſkill in maritime affairs. 
bauched. He ured a parliamentary In the diſtribution of favours he was 


* » 


ſanction for a ing army, which now cold and injudicious. In the puniſhment 


ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitu- of crimes, often too eaſy, and ſometimes 
tion. He introduced the pernicious prac- too ſevere. He was parſimonious where 
tice of borrowing upon remote funds; an he ſhould have been liberal; where he 
expedient that neceſſarily hatched a brood ought to be ſparing, frequently profuſe. 
of aſurers, brokers, and ſtock- jobbers, to In his temper he was filent reſerved, 
prey upon the vitals of their country. He in his addreſs ungraceful; and though not 
entailed upon the nation a growing debt, deſtitute of diſſimulation, and yore for 
and a ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions. 
deſpair, and deſtruction. To ſam up his — 7 deſigns : theſe defects rather than 
character in a few words, William was a vices of the mind, combining with an 


fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, indifference about humouring mankiad 


enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the warm through their ruling paſſions, rendered him 
and generqus emotions of the human heart, extremely unfit for gaining the affections 
a cold relation, an indifferent huſband, a of the Engliſh nation. His reign, there- 
diſagreeable man, an ungracious prince, fore, was crowded with mortifications'of 


and an imperiaus ſovereign. | various kinds; the diſcontented parties 
Died ach, 1701, aged 52, having among his ſubjects found no difficulty in 
reigned 13 years, _ Smollett, eſtranging the minds of the people from a 


prince 


Ul 
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prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make him 
ar, He was truſted, perhaps, leſs 
than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious 
of his parliament ; but it ſeems, upon the 
whole, apparent, that the nation adhered 
to his government more from a fear of the 
return of his predeceſſor, than from any 
attachment to his own perſon, or reſpect 
for his right to the throne. Macpher/or. 


4 208. Character of Mary, 2ucen Con- 
iow d lil 


tall and well. 


gment ſold. She was a zealous Pro- 
— y exact in all the duties 


In a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibed 
the cold diſpoſition and apathy of her huſ- 
band, and to have cen all her ambition 


obedient wife. Smollett. 
Died 23th December, 1694, aged 33. 
$ 109. Charater of Anne. 
The queen continued to doſe in a le- 
_ thargic inſen ſibility, with very ſhort inter- 
vals, till the firſt dayof Auguſtin the morn- 
her in the thirtieth of her 

reign. e Stuart, queen of Great Bri- 

tain, was in her perſon of the middle fize, 
well. zoned ; her hair was of a dark 
brown colour, her complexion 'ruddy, her 
features were „her countenance was 
rather round than oval, and her aſpect more 
comely than majeſtic : her voice was clear 
. 3 — 1 
der capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated by learning; nor did ſhe 
exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, 
or ambition: ſhe was certainly de- 
| kcient —.— vigour —— by which a 
prince ought to ndependence, 

and — the and fetters of ſyco- 
Phants and favourites; but, whatever her 
weakneſs in this particular might have 
deen, the virtues of her heart were never 
called in queſtion; ſhe was a pattern of 
conjugal ion and fidelity, a tender mo- 
> 


conviction rather than from 


of devotion, of an even temper, of a calm | 


. without a due ſenſibility of an 


principle of that true religion 
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ther, a warm friend, and indulgent miſtreſs, 
a munificent patron, a mild and merciful 
ceſs ; during whoſe reign no blood was 

for treaſon. She was zealouſly at- 
tached to the Church of England, from 


unaffectedly pious, juſt,charitable, and com · 
paſſionate. She felt a mother's fondneſs 
for her by whom ſhe was univerſal! 

beloved with a warmth of affection whic 

even the prejudice of party could not abate, 
In a „if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe 
was certainly one. of the bett and moſt 
unblemiſhed ſovereigns that ever ſat upon 
the throne of England, and well deſerved 


the expreſſive, though ſimple epithet of, the 
70 — queen — 2 Smollett. 
he died in 1714. ; 
$ 110. Another Character of Aunt, 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, and one of the beſt and greateſt 
monarchs that ever filled that throne. 
What was moſt remarkable, was a clear 
harmonious voice, always admired in her 
.graceful delivery of her ſpeeches to parlia 


ment, inſomuch that it uſed to be a com- 


mon ſaying in the mouth of every one, 
that her very ſpeech was muſic.” 
. Good-nature, the true characteriſtic of 
the Stuarts, predominated in her temper, 
which was a compound of benevolence, 
generofity, indolence, and timidity, but not 

flight which 
ſhe thought was offered to — perſon or 
her dignity; to theſe all her actions, both 
as a monarch and as a woman, may be 
aſcribed ; theſe were the ſources both of 
her virtues and her failings ; her greateſt 
blefling upon earth was that entire union 
of affections and inclinations between her 
and her royal conſort ; which made them a 
perfect pattern of ccnjugal love, She was 
a fond and tender mother, an eaſy and in- 
dalgent miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign ; but ſhe had more than once rea- 
ſon ee er up her heart, and 
truſting her ſecrets without reſerve to her 
favourites. She retained to the laſt the 
which ſhe had 
imbibed early; being devout without affec- 
tation, and chari without oſtentation. 
She had a great reverence for clergymen 


eminent for learning and good lives, and 
was particular! 
ſort of them, 


beneficent to the 
which ſhe left an evidence 
which bears her name, and will perpetuate 
both that and her bounty to all — 
5 111. 


epoſſeſſion; 
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$ 111. Another Character of Annxs. 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of 
her age, and thirteenth of her reign, In 
her perſon ſhe was of a middle ſlature, and, 
before ſhe bore children, well made. Her 
hair was dark, her complexion ſanguine, 
her features ſtrong, but not irregular, her 
whole countenance mare dignified. than 
agreeable, In the accompliſhments of the 
mind, as a woman, ſhe was not deficient: 
ſhe underſtood muſic ; ſhe loved paint- 
ing; ſhe had even ſome taſte for works of 
genius ; ſhe was always generous, ſome- 
times liberal, but neyer profuſe. Like the 
reſt of the family, ſhe E to 
a degree of weakneſs; i t in her diſ- 
poſition, timid by nature, devoted to the 
company of her favourites, eaſily led. She 

6 all the virtues 2 her 8 ex- 
litical ; ſhe was ſubject to 
E — — enthuſiaſm in 
religion; ſhe was jealous of her authority, 
and ſullenly irreconcilable towards thoſe 
who tr either herſelf or prerogative 
with diſreſpect; but, like him alſo, ſhe 
was much better qualified to diſcharge the 
duties of a private life than to act the part 
of a ſovereign. As a friend, a mother, a 
wife, the deſerved every praiſe. Her con- 
duct as a daughter could ſcarcely be ex- 
ceeded by a virtue much ſuperior to all 
theſe. Upon the whole, though her reign 
was crowded with great events, ſhe can- 
not, with any juſtice, be called 22 
princeſs. Subject to terror, beyond the 
conſtitutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe was 
altogether incapable of decifive counſels, 
and nothing but her irreſiſtible popularity 
could have ſupported her authority amidit 
the ferment of thoſe di times, 


$ 112. The Charader of Many Queen of 


. Scots. © 


added thoſe ac 
der their imprefſion irrefiſtible. Polite, 
affable, infinuating, ſprightly, and capable 
ſpeaking and of writing with equal caſe 
d dignity. Sudden, however, and vio- 


lent in all her attachments; becauſe her 


heart was warm and unſuſpicious. Impa- 
tient of contradiction, becauſe ſhe had been 
accuſtomed from her infancy to be treated 
as a queen. No ftranger, on ſome occa- 


don, to difſimulation; which, in chat per- 


_ ſhed for a perſon who had 


2 
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fidious court where ſhe received her edu- 
cation, was reckoned among the nec 

arts of government. Not inſenfible to 
flattery, or unconſcious of that pleaſure, 


with which almoſt every woman beholds 


the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with 
the talents that we admire; ſhe was an 
agreeable woman rather than an illuſtrious 
2 The vivacity of her ſpirit, not 
ufficiently tempered with ſound judgment, 


and the warmth of her heart, which was - 
not at all times under the reſtraint of dif- 
her both into errors and 


into crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always 


unfortunate, will not account for that long 


and almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ca- 
lamities which befel her; we muſt likewiſe 
add, that ſhe was often imprudent.. Her 
paſſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and 
exceſſive. And though the ſudden trank- 


tion to obs „ extreme was the na- 
er 1 


tural effect U- requited love, and of 


bis ingratitude, inſolence, and 8 | 


yet neither theſe, nor Bothwell's 

addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify 
her attachments to that nobleman. Even 
the manners of the age, licentious as they 
were, are no apology for this unhappy 
paſſion; nor can they induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous ſcene, which 


followed upon it, with leſs abborrence. 


Humanity will draw a veil over this: part 
of her character, which it cannot ap- 


prove, and may; 5 prompt ſome to 


impute her actions te ſituation, more 
than to her diſpoſition; and to lament the 
unhappineſs of the former, rather than ac- 
cuſe the perverſeneſs of the latter. M 7 
ſufferings exceed, both in degree and in du- 
ration, thoſe tragical Jiſtrefſes which fancy 
has feigned to excite ſorrow and commiſe- 
ration ; and while we ſurvey them, we are 
apt alt er to fo 
t _ of her _ with leſs 8 
and approve of our tears, as 1 wen Pry 


nearer to pure virtue. Dae 
With regard to the queen's perſon, a cit= 
e fel rlgn, @ oougnns 
ory of a fe reign, all contem | 
authors agree in afcrifingys Mary 22 
moſt beauty of countenance and elegance 
5 9 which the human form is capa- 
e. 


3 wore borrowed locks, and 


erent colours. Her eyes were a dark 


_— 4 — 


er hair was black, though, accord- 
ing to the faſhion of that age, 11 | 


n 


— > * 
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and her hands and arms remarkably deli- 
cate, both as to and colour. Her ſta- 
ture was of a height that roſe to the ma- 
jeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, and rode 
with equal grace. Her taſte for muſie was 
juſt, and ſhe both ſung and played upon 
the Jute with uncommon ſkill. Towards 
the end of her life ſhe began to grow fat; 
and her long-confinement, and the coldneſs 
of the — in which ſhe was impriſoned, 
- brought on a rheumatiſm which deprived 
herof the uſe of her limbs. No man, ſays 
Brantome, ever beheld her perſon without 
admiration and love, or will read her hiſ- 
tory without ſorrow. a 
| Robertſon. 


5 113. The Cbaracter of Francis I. 
evith ſome Reflections on his Ri valſbip 
with CHARLES V. 

Francis died at Rambouillet, on the laſt 
day of March, in the fifty-third year of 
his age, and the thirty-third year of his 
reign. During twenty-eight years'of that 
time, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted between 
him and the emperor, which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greater 
part of Europe in wars, proſecuted with 
more violent animoſity, and drawn out to 
a greater length, than had been known in 
any-former period. Many circumſtances 
contributed to both. Their animoſity was 
founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heighten- 
ed by chap emulation, and exaſperated 


not only by mutual injurĩes, but by recipro- 


cal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage one ſcemed to poſſeſs towards 
aining the aſcendant, was wonderfully 
[<7 by ſome favourable circumſtance, 
peculiar to the other. The emperor's do- 
minions were of great extent, the French 
king's lay more compact: Francis go- 
verned his kingdom with abſolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreb: 
the troops of the former were more unpe- 
tuous and enterpriſing; thoſe of the latter 
better diſciplined, and more patient of fa- 
tigue. The talents and abilities of the two 
monarchs were as different as the advan- 
tages which they poſſeſſed, and contri- 
buted no leſs to prolong the conteſt be- 
tween, them, Francis took his reſolutions 
ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with 
warmth, and puſhed them into execution 
with a moſt adventurous courage; but be- 
ing deſtitute of the perſeverance nece 
toſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
8 8 


ſuit from impatience, and ſometimes from 


levity. 
deliberated long, and determi. 
ned with coolneſs; but, having once fixed 
his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible 
obſtinacy, and neither danger nor diſcou- 
ragement could turn him afide from the 
execution of it. The ſucceſs of their en- 
terpriſes was as different as their charac- 
ters, and was uniformly influenced by 
them, Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often diſconcerted the emperor's beſt-laid 
ſchemes: Charles, by a more calm, but 
Ready proſecution of his defigns, checked 
the rapidity of his rival's career, and baf. 
fled or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. 
The former at the opening of a war or of 
a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carned all 
before him; the latter waiting until he ſaw 
the force of his rival bepin to abate, re- 
covered in the end not onl 
loſt, but made new acquifitions, Few of 
the ah Boar $ — towards 
conqueſt, whatever prom | 
might wear at firſt, — 9 — 
happy iſſue: many of the emperor's enter- 
priſes, even after they appeared deſperate 
and impraQticable, terminated in the moſt 
proſperous manner. Francis was dazzled 
with the ſplendour of an undertaking ; 
Charles was allured by the proſpect of its 
turning to his advantage. The degree, 
however, of their comparative merit and 
utation has not been fixed, either by a 
ſtriet ſcrutiny into their abilities for go- 
vernment, way an impartial conſideration 
of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their under- 
takings; and Francis is one of thoſe mo- 
harchs who occupies a higher rank in the 


performances entitle him to hold. This pre- 
eminence he owed to many different cir- 
cumftances, The ſuperiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which 
from that period he preſerved through the 
remainder of his reign, was fo manifeſt, 


that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbi- 
tant and growing dominion, was viewed 


moſt of the other not only wi 
ne SY which naturally ariſes from 
who gallantly maintain an unequal 
conteſt, but with the favour due to one who 
was reſiſting a common enemy, and endea- 
vouring to ſet bounds to a monarch equally 
formidable to them all. The charaQers 
of princes too, eſpecially among their con- 


temporaries, depend not only upon their 


talents for government, but upon their 
| qualities 


all that he had 


eve of fame, than either his talents or 
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qualities as men. Francis, notwi 

the many errors conſpicuous in his foreign 
policy -and domeſtic adminiſtration, was 
nevertheleſs humane, beneficent, generous, 
He poſſeſſed dignity without pride: affabi- 
lity free from meanneſs, courteſy ex- 
empt from deceit. All who had acceſs to 
him (and no man of merit was ever denied 
that privilege) reſpected and -loved him. 
Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his 
ſubjects forgot his defects as a monarch, 
— admiring him as the moſt accompliſhed 
and amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
they never murmured at acts of mal-admi- 
niſtration, which in a prince of leſs engag- 
ing diſpoſitions w have been deemed 
unpardonable. This admiration, however, 
muſt have been temporary only, and would 
have died away with the courtiers who be- 
ſtowed it; the illuſion ariſing from his pri- 
vate virtues mult have ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct 
with its uſual impartiality; but another 
circumſtance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranſniitted ts poſterity with in- 


creaſing reputation, Science and the arts 


had, at that time, made little progreſs in 
France, They were juſt beginning to ad- 
vance beyond the limits os Italy, where 
they had revived, and which had hitherto 
been their only ſeat. Francis took them 
immediately under his protection, and vied 
with Leo himſelf in the zealand munificence 
with which he encouraged them. He in- 
vited learned men to his court; he con- 


verſed with them familiarly, he employed 


them in buſineſs; he raiſed them to offices 
of dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not more 
prone to complain when denied the reſpect 
to which they fancy themſelves entitled, 
than apt to be pleaſed when treated with 
the diſtinction which they conſider as their 
due, though they could not exceed in gra- 


titude to ſuch a benefaQor, ſtrained their 


invention, and employedall their ingenuity 
in panegyric. 4 opt 55 
ucceeding authors, warmed with their 
deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted 
their encomiums, and refined upon them, 
The appellation of Father of Letters, be- 


ſtowed n Francis, hath rendered his 


memory ſacred among hiſtorians, and they 
ſeem to have regarded it as a ſort of im- 
piety to uncover his infirmities, or to point 
out his defects. Thus Francis, notwith- 
ſanding his inferior abilities, and want of 
ſucceſs, hath more than equalled the fame 
of Charles. The virtues which he poſſeſ- 
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ſed as a man have entitled him to 
admiration and praiſe, than have been be- 
ſtowed upon the extenſive genius and for- 


tunate arts of a more capable, but leſs 


amiable rival. -  » Robertſon. 
$ 114. The Charafer of Cuanues V. 


As Charles was the firſt. price of his 
age in rank and dignity, the part which he 
ated, whether we conſider the greatneſs, 
the variety, or the ſucceſs. of his under- 
taking, was the moſt conſpicuous. It is 
from an attentive obſervation to his con- 
duct, not from the exaggerated praiſes of 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing cenſure of the French, that a juſt idea 

Charles's genius and abilities is to be 
collected. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo pecu- 
liar, as ſtrongly mark his character, and 
not only diſtinguiſn him from the princes 
who were his contemporaries, but account 
for that ſaperiority over them which he ſo 
long maintained. In forming his ſchemes, 
he was, by nature as well as by habit, cau- 
tious and conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themſelves . and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was 
accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that 
demanded his conſideration, with a careful 
and deliberate attention. He bent the 


whole force of his mind towards it, and + 


dwelling 14 it with ſerious 2 
undfverted by pleaſure, and hardly relax - 
ed by any amuſement, be revolved it in 


ſilence in his own breaſt: he then com- 


manicated the matter to his miniſters; and 


after hearing their opinions, took his reſo - 


lution with adeciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom 
follows ſuch low conſultations. In conſe- 
quence of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead 


of reſembling the deſultory and irregular 


ſallies of Henry VIII. or Francis I. had 
the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in 
which all the parts were arranged, the ef- 
fects were foreſeen, and the accidents were 
provided for, His promptitude in execu- 
tion was. no leſs remarkable than his pa- 
tience in deliberation, He conſulted with 
phages, but he ated with vigour ; and did 
not diſcoyer greater ſagacity in his choice 
of the meaſures which it was proper to 
purſue, than fertility of genius in finding 
out the means for rendering his purſuit of 


them ſucceſsful, Thoagh he had naturally 


ſo little of the martial turn, that during 
the moſt ardent and buſtling period of life, 
he remained in the cabinet inactive; yet 
when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was ſo 3 

A r 


_ 
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that he acquired ſuch knowledge in the 


art of war, and ſuch talents for command, 
as rendered him equal in reputation and 
ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of the 
age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of 
teſt importance to a monarch, that of 
wing men, and of adapting their ta- 
lents to the various departments which he 
allotted to them. From the death of Chie- 
vres to the end of his reign, he employed 
no. general in the field, no miniſter in the 
cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, 
no governor of a province, whoſe abilities 
were inadequate to the truſt which he re- 
pr_ in them. Though deſtitute of that 
witching affability of manner, which 
gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- 
proached his perſon, he was no ſtranger 
to the yirtues which ſecure fidelity and at - 
tachment. He placed unbounded confi- 
dence in his generals; he rewarded their 
ſervices with munificence; he neither en- 
vied their ſame, nor diſcovered any jea- 
louſy of their power. Almoſt all the ge- 
nerals bo conducted his armies, may be 
reve on a level with thoſe illuftrious per- 
nages who have attained the higheſt 
eminence of military glory: and his ad- 
vantages over his rivals are to be aſcribed 
ſo manifeſtly to the ſuperior abiliries of the 


commanders whom he ſet in oppoſition to 


them, that this might ſeem to detract, in 
ſome degree, from his own merit, if the 
talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted 
proof of his capacity for govertment. 
There were, nevertheleſs, defects in his 
political character, which muſt conſider- 
| ably abate the admiration due to his ex- 
traordinary talents. Charles's ambition 
was inſatiable; and though there ſeems to 
be no foundation for an opiu 
in his own age, that he had formed the 
chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an uni- 
verſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain 
that his deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a 
conqueror involved him in continual wars, 
which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, 
and left him little leiſure for giving atten- 
tion to the interior police and improve- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every prince who makes 
of his people the end of his government. 
Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the imperial crown to the 
ingdoms of Spain, and to the hered 
dominions of the houſes of Auſtria 


* 
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z this opened to him ſuch a vaſt 
of enterpriſe, and engaged him in 
ſchemes ſo complicated as well as arduous, 
that feeling his power to be unequal to the 
execution af theſe, he had often recourſe 
to low artifices, unbecoming his ſuperior 
talents ; and ſometimes ventured on ſuch 
deviations from integrity, as were diſho- 
nourable in a great prince. His inſidious 
and fraudulent policy appeared more con- 
ſpicuous, and was rendered more odious, 
by a compariſon with the open and unde- 
ſigning character of his contemporaries, 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. This differ- 
ence, though occaſioned chiefly by the di- 
verſity of their tempers, muſt be aſcribed 
in ſome degree to ſuch an oppoſition in 
the principles of their political conduct, as 
affords ſome excuſe for this defect in 
Charles's behaviour, though it cannot ſerve 
as a juſtification of it. Francis and Henry 
ſeldom acted but from the impulſe of their 
paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the 
object in view. Charles's meaſures bei 
the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpo 
into a regular ſyſtem, and carried on upon 
a concerted plan. Perſons who act in the 
former manner naturally purſue the end 
in view, without aſſuming any diſguiſe, or 
diſplaying much addreſs, Such as hold 
the latter courſe, are apt, in forming, as 
well as in executing their deſigns, to em- 
ploy ſuch refinements, as always lead to 
artifice in conduct, and often degenerate 
into deceit. en. 


$ 115. The Charader of EPAMINONDAS, 

Epaminondas was born and educated in 
that honeſt poverty which thoſe leſs cor- 
rupted ages accounted the glorious mark 
of integrity and virtue. The inſtructions 
of a Pythagorean philoſopher, to whom he 
was entruſted in his earlieſt years, formed 
him to all the temperance and ſeverity 
peculiar to that ſect, and were received 
with a docility and pleaſure which beſpoke 
an ingenuous mind. Muſic, dancing, and 


all thoſe arts which were accounted honour- 


able diſtinctions at Thebes, he received 
from the greateſt maſters.” In the athletic 
exerciſes he became conſpicuous, but ſoon 
learned to apply rly to thoſe which 
3 him for the labours and oc- 
ca a military life. His modeſty 
and gravity rendered him ready to hear 
and receive inſtruction; and his genius en- 
abled him to learn and improve. A love 
of truth, a love of virtue, tenderneſs, and 
humanity, and- an exalted n 


14 
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had learned, and ſoon diſplayed. To theſe 

pw gs = penetration and 
ity, a ineſs in improving ev 
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con 
a boldneſs in enterpriſe, vigour, and mag- 
nanimity. Thus did he become great and 
terrible in war: nor was he leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by the gentler virtues of peace 
and retirement. He had a ſoul capable of 
the moſt exalted and diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip. The warmth of his benevolence 
ſupplied the deficiencies of his fortune; 
his credit and good offices frequently were 
employed to gain that relief for the ne- 
alleen of others, which his own circum- 
ſtances could not grant them: within the 
narrow ſphere of theſe were his deſires re- 
gularly confined ; no temptations could 


corrupt him; no proſpects of advanta 
could ſhake his integrity ; to the public — 
appeared unalterably and ſolely devoted; 


nor could neglect or injuries abate his zeal 
for Thebes, All theſe illuſtrious quali- 
ties he adorned with that eloquence which 
was then in ſuch repute, and appeared in 
council equally eminent, equally uſeful to 
his country as in action. By him Thebes 
firſt roſe to ſovereign power, and with him 
he loſt her greatneſs. Leland, 


F116, 4 Compariſon of the political Prin- 
ciples and Conduct of Cato, Arricus, 
and C1CERO, | 


The three ſects which chiefly engroſſed 


the — 1 — part of Rome were, the 


Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Academic; 
and the chief ornaments of each were, 
Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; who lived to- 
gether in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 
elleem of each other's virtue: but the dif. 
ferent behaviour of theſe three will ſhew, 


by fact and example, the different merit 


of their ſeveral principles, and which of 
them was the beſt adapted to promote the 
good of ſociety. | 
The Stoics were the bigots or enthufi- 
als in der who held none to be 
truly wiſe or good but themſelves; placed 
happineſs in virtue, though ſtripped 
of every other good; affirmed all fins to 
de equal, all deviations from right equal- 
ly wicked; to kill 4 dunghill-cock with- 
out reaſon, the ſame crime as to kill a 
parent ; that a wiſe man could never for- 
zwe; never be moved by anger, favour, 
or pity ; never be deceived; never re- 
pent; never change his mind. With theſe 
principles Cato entered into public life; 
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8 patience of toil and diſtreſs, 


coun 
tics, with Cicero; whom he was always 


and acted in it, as Cicero ſays, as if he 
had lived in the polity of Plato, not in the 


dregs of Romulus.“ He made no diſtinc- 
tion of times or things; no allowance for 
the weakneſs of the republic, and the 
wer of thoſe who oppreſſed it: it was 

er not built 


is maxim to combat all 
upon the laws, or to defy it at leaſt, if he 
could not controul it: he knew no way to 


his end, but the direct; and whatever ob- 


ſtructions he met with, reſolved ſtill to 


ruſh on, and either to ſurmount them, or 


periſh in the attempt; taking it for a baſe- 
neſs, and confeſſion of being 
to decline a tittle from the true road. In 
an age, therefore, of the utmoſt libertiniſm, 


when the public diſcipline was loſt, and the 
government itſelf tottering, he ſtruggled- 


with the ſame zeal againſt all corruption, 
and wa 


tended rather to alienate his friends, 
reconcile enemies; and by provoking the 
power that he could not ſubdue, help to 


ſten that ruin which he was ftriving to 


avert: ſo that after a tual courſe of 
diſappointments and repulſes, finding him- - 


ſelf unable to purſue his old way any fur- 


ther, inſtead of taking a new one, he was 
driven by his philoſophy to put an end to 


. 


his life. 


But as the Stoics exalted human nature 


too high, ſo the Epicureans depreſſed it 
too low; as thoſe raiſed it to 
theſe debaſed it to the brutal ſtate; they 
held pleaſure to be the chief good of man; 


death the extinction of his being; and 


placed their happineſs, conſequently, in the 


ſecure enjoyment of a pleaſurable life ; 

eſteeming virtue on no other account than 

as it was a handmaid to 1 and 

* to enſure the poſſeſſion of it, by 
re *. health and conciliating friends. 
heir wiſe 


man, therefore, had no other 


2 but to provide fot his own eaſe, to 

decline all 

* to life 
55 n s in 

— . andidur bel repoſe, in the 

midf of rural ſhades and pleaſant gardens. 

This was the ſcheme that Atticus. fol- 


their 


conquered, 


a perpetual war with a ſuperior ' 
force ; Silt the rigour of his principles 


es, to retire from public 
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a calm. | 


lowed: he had all the talents that could 


ualify a man to be uſeful to ſociety; great 
wear learning, judgment, candour, 1H 
volence, 
„and the ſame ſentiments in poli- 


adviſing and urging to act, determin- 
ed never o 28 Rink, or Arby at . | 
* | 


ty, the fame love of his 
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ſo far as to diſturb his eaſe, or endanger 
his ſafety. For though he was ſo ſtrict- 
ly united with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an inte- 
reſt all the while with the oppoſite faction, 
and a friendſhip even with his mortal ene- 
mies, Clodius and Antony ; that he might 
ſecure, againſt all events, the grand point 
which he had in view, the peace and tran- 
* quillity of his life. Thus two excellent 
men, by their miſtaken notions of virtue, 
drawn from their principles of philoſophy, 


were made uſeleſs in a manner to their 


country, each in a different extreme of life; 
the one always acting and expoſing himſelf 


to dangers, without the proſpe& of doing 


good; the othet, without attempting to do 
any, reſolving never to act at all. 

Cicero choſe the middle way, between the 
obſtinacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atti- 
cus; he preferred always the readieſt road 
to what was right, if it lay open to him; if 

not, he took the next that ſeemed likely to 
bring him tothe ſame end; and in politics, 
as in morality, when he could nor arrive at 
the true, contented himſelf with the proba- 
ble. He often compares the ſtateſman to the 
pilot. whoſe art conſiſts in managing every 
turn of the winds,and applying even the moſt 
perverſe of the progreſs to his voyage; ſo 
as, by changing his courſe, and enlarging 
his circuit of failing, to arrive with ſafety, 
though later, at his deſtined port. He 

mentions likewiſe an obſervation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, 
that none of the popular and ambitious, 
who aſpired to extraordinary commands, 
and to be leaders in the republic, ever 
choſe to obtain-their ends from the people, 
till they had firft been repulſed by the ſe- 
nate. This was verified by all their civil 
diſſenſions, from the Gracchi down to Cæ- 
far; fo that when he ſaw men of this ſpirit 
at the head of the government, who, by 
the ſplendor of their lives and actions, had 
acquired an aſcendant over the populace, 
it was his conſtant advice to the ſenate, to 
gain them by gentle compliances, and to 


gratify their thirſt of power by voluntary 


2 of it, as the beſt way to moderate 
their ambition, and reclaim them from 
deſperate councils. He declared contention 
to be no longer prudent than while it either 
did ſervice, or at leaſt no hurt; but when 
faction was grown too ſtrong to be with- 


ſtocd, that it was time to give over fight-, 


ing; and nothing left but to extract jome 


good out of the ill, by mitigating that 
power by patience, which they could not 


* 


* 


reduce by force; and conciliating it, if 
poſlible, to the intereſt of the ſtate... This 
was what he had adviſed, and what he 
practiſed; and it will account, in a great 
meaſure, for thoſe parts of his conduct 
which are the moſt liable to exception on 
the account of that complaiſance which he 
1s ſuppoſed to have paid, at different times, 
to the ſeveral uſurpers of illegal power. 

| | Middleton. 


$117. The Character of Lord Towxs. 
HEND. 

Lord Townſhend, by very long expe- 
rience, and unwearied application, was 
certainly an able man of buſineſs, which 
was his only paſſion. His parts were nei- 
ther above nor below it; they were rather 
ſlow, a defect of the ſafer fide. He re- 
— time to form his opinion; but when 
ormed, he adhered to it with invincible 
firmneſs, not to ſay obſtinacy, whether right 
or wrong, and was impatient of contra- 
diction. | | 

He was a moſt ungraceful and confuſed 
ſpeaker in the houſe of lords, inelegant in 
his language, perplexed in his arguments, 
but always near the ſtreſs of the queſtion. 
His manners were coarſe, ruſtic, and 
ſeemingly brutal ; but his nature was by 
no means ſo; for he was a kind huſband 
to both his wives, a moſt indulgent father 
to all his children, and a benevolent maſter 
to his ſervants; ſure teſts of real good- 
nature, for no man can long together ſimu- 
late or diſſimulate at home. 

He was a warm friend, and a warm 
enemy; defects, if defects they are, inſe- 
parable in human nature, and often ac- 
companying the moſt generous minds. 

yp miniſter had cleaner hands than 
he had. Mere domeſtic economy was his 
only care as to money; for he did not add 
one Acre to his eſtate, and left his younger 
children very moderately provided for, 
though he had been in conſiderable and lu- 


crative employments near thirty years. 


As he only loved power for the ſake of 
power, in order to preſerve it, he was 
obliged to have a moſt unwarrantable com- 
plailance for the intereſts and even dictates 
of the electorate, which was the only way 


by which a Britiſh miniſter could hold ei. 


ther favour or power during the reigns of 
king George the Firſt and Second ; 
The coarſeneſs and imperioufneſs of his 
manners, made him diſagreeable to queen 
Caroline. | 


Lord Townſhend was not of a temper 
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ſpeak ſufficiently for themſelves ; they will 
live as long as letters and taſte ſhall remain 
in this country, and be more and more 
admired as envy and reſentment ſhall ſub. 


to act a ſecond part, after having ated a 


firſt, as he did during the reign of king 
George the Firſt, He reſolved, therefore, 
to make one convulfive ſtruggle to revive 
his expiring power, or, if that did not ſuc- 
ceed, to retire from buſineſs, He tried the 
experiment upon the king, with whom he 
had a perſonal intereſt. The experiment 
failed, as he might eaſily, and ought to 
have foreſeen, He retired to his ſeat in 
the country, and, in a-few years, died of 
an apoplexy. 

- Haviog thus mentioned che ſlight defects, 
as well as the many valuable parts of his 
character, I muſt declare, that I owed the 
former to truth, and the latter to gratitude 
and friendſhip as well as to truth, ſince, 
for ſome years before he retired from buſi- 
neſs, we lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy that 
the difference of our age and fituations 
could admit, during which time he gave 
me many unaſked and unequivocal proofs 
of his friendſhip. Cheſterfield. 


; $ 118, The Character of Mr. Pop R. 


Pope in converſation was below himſelf; 
he was ſeldom eaſy and natural, and ſeem- 
ed afraid that the .man ſhould degrade the 
poet, which made him always attempt wit 
and humour, often unſucceſsfully, and too 
oſten unſeaſonably. I have been with him 
a week at a time at his houſe at Twicken- 
ham, where I neceſſarily ſaw his mind in 
its undreſs, when he was bath an agreeable 
and inſtructive companion, : 

His moral character has been warmly 
attacked, and but weakly defended ; the 
natural conſequence of his ſhining turn 
to ſatire; of which many felt, and all fear- 
ed the ſmart. It muſt be owned that he 
was the moſt irritable of all the genus irri- 
tabile vatum, offended with trifles, and ne- 
ver ſorgetting or forgiving them; but in 
this I really think that the poet was more 
in fault than the man, He was as great 
an inſtance as any he quotes, of the con- 
trarieties and inconſiſtencies of human na- 
ture; for, notwithſtanding the malignancy 
of his ſatires, and ſome blameable paſſages 
of his life, he was charitable to his power, 
active in doing good offices, and piouſly 
attentive to an I bedridden mother, wko 
died but a little time before him. His 

r, crazy, deformed body was a mere 
andora's box, containing all the phyſical 
ills that ever afflicted humanity, This, 
perhaps, whetted the edge of his ſatire, 
and may in ſome degree excuſe it. 
I will ſay nothing of his works, they 
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ſide. But1 will venture this piece of claſ- 
fical blaſphemy, which is, that however he 
may be ſuppoſed to be obliged to Horace, 
Horace is more obliged to him. | 


 . Cheſterfield. 
9 119. Character of Lord Bol ix ROKR. 
It is impoſſible to ſind lights and ſhades 


ſtrong enough to paint the character of 


lord Bolingbroke, who was a moſt morti- 
fying inſtance of the violence of human 
paſſions, and of the moſt improved and ex- 
alted human reaſon. His virtues and his 
vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not 
blend themſelves by a gradation of tints, 
but formed a ſhining and ſudden contraſt. 
Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplen- 
did colours, and both rendered more ſtrik- 


ing from their proximity. Impetuoſity, 


exceſs, and almoſt extravagancy, charac- 
teriſed not only his paſſions, but even his 
ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed by all 
the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in which 
he licentioaſly triumphed, diſdaining all 


decorum. His fine imagination was often 


heated and exhauſted, with his body, in 
celebrating and deifying the proſtitute of 
the night; and his convivial joys. were 
3 to all the extravagancy of frantis 
acchanals. Theſe paſſions were never 
interrupted but by a ſtronger ambition. 
The former impaired both his conſticution 
and his character; but the latter deſtroyed 
both his fortune and his reputation. 
_ He engag 
himſelf in buſineſs. His penetration was 
almoſt intuition, and he adorned whatever 
ſabje& he either ſpoke or wrote upon, b 
the moſt ſplendid eloquence; not a ftudi 
or laboured eloquence, but by ſuch a flow-' 
ing happineſs of diction, which (from care, 
perhaps, at firſt) was become ſo habitual 
to him, that even his moſt familiar con- 
verſations, if taken down in writing, would 
have borne the preſs, without the leaſt 
correction, either as to method or ſtyle. 
He had noble and generous ſentiments, 


rather than fixed reflected E of 
ut they were 


good · nature and friendſhip; 
more violent than laſting, and ſuddenly 


and often varied to their oppolite extremes, 


with rd even to the ſame perſons. 
He received the common attention of ei- 
vility as obligations, which he returned 
with intereſt; and reſented with paſſion 

3 2 ba te 


ed young, and diſtinguiſhed 


* 


[ 


the little inadvertencies of human nature, 
which he repaid with intereſt too. Even 
a difference of _ upon a philoſophi- 
cal ſubject, would provoke and prove him 
no practical philoſopher at leaſt. - 
Notwithſtanding the diflipation of his 
youth, and the tumultuous agitation of his 
middle age, he had- an infinite fund of 
various and\almoſt univerſal knowledge, 
which, from the cleareſt and quickeſt con- 
ception, and the happieſt memory that 
ever man was bleſſed with, he always car- 
ried about him. It was his pocket-money, 
and he never had occafion to draw upon a 
book for any ſum. He excelled more par- 
ticularly in hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works 
plainly prove. The relative, political, and 
commercial intereſts of every country in 
Europe, particularly of his own, were bet- 
ter known to him than perhaps to any man 
in it; but how ſteadily he purſued the latter 
in his public conduct, is enemies of all par- 
ties and denominations tell with pleaſure. 
During his long exile in France, he ap- 
plied himſelf to ſtudy with his characteriſ- 
tical ardour; and there he formed, and 
Chiefly executed, the plan of his great phi- 
loſophical work. The common bounds of 
human knowledge were too narrow for his 
warm and aſpiring imagination ; he muſt 
go extra flammantia mania mundi, and ex- 
plore the unknown and unknowable regions 
of metaphyſics, which open an unbound- 
end field for the excurſions of an ardent 
imagination; where endleſs conjectures ſup- 
ply the defects of unattainable knowledge, 
and too often uſurp both its name and its 
influence. ; | 
He had a very handſome perſon, with a 
moſt engaging addreſs in his air and man- 
ners; he all the dignity and good- 
breeding which a man of quality ſhould or 


try at leaft, really have. | 

He profeſſed himſelf a deiſt, believin: 
in a general Providence, but doubting of 
though by no means tejecting, (as is com- 
monly ſuppo&d) the 1mmortality of the 
ſoul,. and a future ſtate. | 


temper, a cancer in his face, which he en- 
dured with firmneſs. A week before he 
died, I took my laſt leave of him with 
grief; and he returned me his laſt farewel 
with tenderneſs, and ſaid, God, who 


« with me hereafter; and he knows beſt 
«« what todo, May he bleſs you!” 


Upon the whole of this extraordinary 


can have, and which fo few, in this coun- 


He died of a cruel and ſhocking dif. 


placed me here, will do what he pleaſes 
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character, what can we ſay, but, alas! poor 
human nature! Chefterfield. 


F 120. Character: of Mr. Pu LTENEY. 


Mr. Pulteney was formed by nature for 
ſocial and convivial pleaſures. Reſent- 


ment made him engage in buſineſs, He 


had thought himſelf ſighted by Sir Robert 
Walpole, to whom he publicly avowed not 
only revenge, but utter deſtruction. He 
had lively and me parts, a ſurpriſing 
quickneſs of wi, an 
moſt amuſing and entertaining kinds of 
etry, as epigrams, ballads, odes, &c.; 
in all which he had an uncommon facility. 


His compoſitions in that way were ſome- 
times ſatirical, often licentious, but always 


full of wit. 

He had a quick and clear conception of 
buſineſs ; could equally detect and practiſe 
ſophiſtry. He could 
= 3 — _ in figures, with 

e utmo cuity. His were 
rather — rad 8 of 
his imagination, joined to the impetuoſity 
and reſtleſſneſs of his _—— made him 
incapable of conducting it long together 
with prudence and fteadineſs, 

He was a moſt complete orator and de- 
bater in the houſe of commons ; * 
entertaining, perſuaſive, ſtrong, an = 
thetic, as on required; for he 
arguments, wit, and tears, at his command. 
His breaſt was the ſeat of all thoſe paſſions 
which degrade our nature and diſturb our 
reaſon. ere they raged in perpetual 


conflict; but avarice, the meaneſt of them 


all, generally triumphed, ruled abſolutely, 


and in many inſtances, which I forbear to 


mention, moſt ſcandalouſly. _ 
His ſudden paſſion was outrageous, but 


_ ſupported by Hom perſonal courage. No- 


thing exceeded his ambition, but his ava- 
rice; they often accompany, and are fre- 
quently and reciprocally the eauſes and the 


effects of each other; but the latter is al- 


ways a clog upon the former. He affected 
ae and compaſſion; and perhaps 


heart might feel the misfortunes and 
diſtreſſes of his fellow - creatures, but his 


hand was ſeldom or never ſtretched out to 


relieve them. Though he was an able 


actor of truth and ſincerity, he could occa- 
fionally lay them aſide, to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of his ambition or avarice. 


He was once in the greateſt point of view 


2 ever I ſaw any ſubject in. When 
0 
in de b. ſe of commons, prevailed at laſt 

againft 


a happy turn to the 


te and explain the 


tion, of which he was the leader 
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apainſt Sir Robert Walpole, he became 


the arbiter between the crown and the 


le; the former imploring his protec- 
Low: the latter his ſupport. In that criti- 
cal moment his various jarring paſſions 
were in the higheſt ferment, = for a 
while ſuſpended his ruling one, Senſe of 
ſhame made him heſitate at turning cour- 
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mean to do impartial juſtice to his charac- 
ter; and therefore my picture of him will, 
* be more like him than it will be 
. of the other pictures drawn of 
In private life he was good-natured, 
chearful, ſocial ; inelegant in his manners, 

looſe in his morals. He had a coarſe, 


tier on a ſudden, after having: ated the ſtrong wit, which he was too free of for 


iot ſo long, and with ſo much applauſe ; 
lud his pride made him declare, that he 
would accept of no place ;. vainly imagin- 


ing, that he could, by ſuch a ſimulated and 


temporary ſelf-denial, preſerve his popu- 
larity with the public, and his power at 
court. He was miſtaken in both. The 
king hated him almoſt as much for what 
he might have done, as for what he had 
done; and a motley miniſtry was formed, 
which by no means deſired his company. 
The nation looked upon him as a deſerter, 
and he ſhrunk into infignificancy and an 
earldom. 

He made ſeveral attempts afterwards to 
retrieve the opportunity he had loſt, but 
in vain ; his ſituation would not allow it. 
He- was fixed in the houſe of lords, that 
hoſpital of incurables; and his retreat to 
popularity was cut off : for the confidence 
of the public, when once great, and once 
loſt, is never to be regained, He lived 
afterwards in retirement, with the wretch- 
ed comfort of Horace's miſer: 

| Populus me fibilat, &c. 

I may, perhaps, be ſuſpected to have 
given too ſtrong colouring to ſome features 
of this portrait; but. I ſolemnly proteſt; 
that I have drawn it A » and 
to the beſt of my knowledge, from a very 
long acquaintance with, and obſervation 
of, the original. = x I have rather ſof- 


tened than the colouring. 
EG Ls Che ale 
$ 121. Chorader of Sir Ron T War- 


POLE, 


I much queſtion whether an impartial 
character of Sir Robert Walpole will or 
can be tranſmitted to poſterity ; for he 
governed this kingdom ſo long, that the 
various paſſions of mankind — — and 
in a manner incorporated themſelves, with 


every thing that was ſaid or written con- 


cerning him. Never was man more flat- 
tered, nor more abuſed ; and his long 
2 was probably the chief cauſe of 

I was much acquainted with him, 


both in his public and his private life. 1 


a man in his ſtation, as it is always incon- 
ſiſtent with dignity. He was very able as a 
miniſter, but without a certain elevation of 
mind neceſſary for great good or great miſ- 
chief. Profuſe and appetent, his ambition 
was ſubſervient to his. defire of making a 
great fortune. He had more of the Ma- 
zarin than of the Richelies. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the beſt parliament-man, 
and the ableſt manager of iament, 
that, I believe, ever lived. An artful, ra- 
ther than an elequent ſpeaker ; he ſaw, as 
by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed or ed accordingly.. 80 
clear in ſtating the moſt intricate matters, 
eſpecially in the finances, that, whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, the maſt ignorant thought 
that they underſtood what they really did 
not. Money, not prerogative, was the chief 
engine of his adminiſtration; and he em- 
ployed it with a ſucceſs which in a manner 
diſgraced humanity. He was not, it is 
true, the inventor of that ſhameful me- 
thod of governing, which had been gain- 
ing ground inſenſibly ever fince Charles 
II.; but, with uncommon ſkill, and un- 
bounded profuſion, he brought it to that 
perfection, which at this time diſhonours 
and diſtreſſes this country, and which (if 
not checked, and God knows how it can 
be n _— it. hs 

Befides thi erful engi ern · 
ment, he had re 
of perſuading and working men up to 
his purpoſe. A hearty kind of frankneſs, 
which ſometimes ſeemed impudence, made 
props think that he let them into his 

ecrets, whilſt the impoliteneſs of his man- 
_ _—_—_ to pane his ſincerity. 'When 
he found any res go Decunial 

temptations z w 4 „ alas Tres hue 201. 
dom, he had recourſe to a ſtill worſe art; 
for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions 
of public virtue, and the love of ones 
country, calling them, The chimerical 
*« ſchool boy flights of claſſical learning? 
declaring himſelf, at the fame time, « No | 
« ſaint, no Spartan, no reformer,” He - 
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would frequently aſk young fellows, at 
their firſt appearance in the world, while 
their honeſt hearts were yet untainted, 
« Well, are you to be an old Roman? a 
« patriot? you will ſoon come off of that, 
„ and grow wiſer.” And thus he was 
more dangerous to the morals than to the 
liberties of his country, to which ] am per- 
ſuaded he meant no ill in his heart. f 
He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe of 
women, and in ſome inſtances indecently 
ſo. He was exceſſively open to flattery, 
even of the groſſeſt kind; and from the 
coarſeſt bunglers of that vile profeſſion ; 
which engaged him to paſs moſt of his 
leiſure and jovial hours with people whoſe 
blaſted characters reflected upon his own. 
He was loved by many, but reſpected by 
none; his familiar and illiberal mirth and 
raillery leaving him no dignity. He was 
not vindictive, but, on the contrary, very 
placable to thoſe who had injured him the 
moſt, His gcod- humour, good - nature, 
and beneficence, in the ſeveral relations of 
father, huſband, maſter, and friend, gained 
him the warmeſt affections of all within that 
circle, 
His name will not be recorded in hiſtory 
among the “ beſt men,” or the © beſt mi- 


44 miſters oF? but much leſs ought it to be 


ranked among the worſt. 
| 7 Cheſterfield. 
8 122. Charader of Lord GRanviLLE. 
Lord Granville had great parts, and a 
moſt uncommon ſhare of learning for a 
man of quality. He was one of the hell 
ſpeakers 1n the houſe of lords, both in the 
eclamatory and the argumentative way. 
He had a wonderful quickneſs and preci- 
ſion in ſeizing the ſtreſs of a queſtion, which 
no art, no ſophiſtry, could diſguiſe in him. 
In buſineſs he was bold, enterpriſing, and 
. overbearing. He had — os up in 
high monarchical, that is, tyrannical prin- 
ciples of government, which his ardent 
and imperious temper made him think 
were the only rational and practicable 


ones. He would have been a great firſt 


miniſter in France, little inferior, perhaps, 


to Richelieu; in this government, which | 


is yet free, he would have been a danger- 
ous one, little leſs ſo, 
Strafford. He was neither ill-natured, nor 


vindictive, and had a great contempt for 


money; his ideas were all above it. In 
, ſocial life he was an agreeable, good hu- 
. moured, and inſtructive companion; a 
great but entertaining talker, 


and openneſs 


rhaps, than Lord 


ACTS IN PROSE. 


He degraded himſelf by the vice of 
driuking; which, together with a great 
ſtock of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, and retained 
and practiſed ever afterwards. By his 
own induſtry, he had made himſelf maſter 
of all the modern languages, and had ac- 
quired a great knowledge of the law, His 
political knowledge of the intereſt of 
princes and of commerce was extenſive, 
and his notions were juſt and great. His 
character may be ſummed up, in nice pre- 
eiſion, quick deciſion, and unbounded pre- 
ſumption. Did. 


$ 123. Character of Mr. PRLHAU. 


Mr. Pelham had good ſenſe, without 
either ſhining parts or any degree of lite- 
rature. He had by no means an elevated 
or enterpriſing genius, but had a more 
manly and ſteady reſolution than his bro- 
ther the Duke of Newcaſtle. -He had a 
gentleman-like frankneſs in his behaviour, 
and as great point of honour as a miniſter 
can have, eſpecially a miniſter at the head 
of the treaſury, where numberleſs ſturdy 
and unſatiable beggars of condition apply, 
who cannot all be gratified, nor all with 
oy be refuſed. FOG | wes 

e was a very inelegant er in par- 
liament, but f * with a — — 
at made him be well heard, 

and generally believed. 

He withed well to the public, and ma- 
. naged the finances with great care and 
perſonal purity. He was par negoliis neque 
ſupra: had many domeſtic virtues and no 
vices. If his place, and the power that 
accompanies it, made him ſome public 
enemies, his behaviour in both ſecured him 
from perſonal and rancorous ones. Thoſe 
who wiſhed him worſt, only wiſhed them- 
ſelves in his place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honourable 
man, and a well-wiſhing miniſter, 

| «LE IN - Tbid. 
Character of RICHARD Earl f 

SCARBOROUGH. 


In drawing the character of Lord Scar- 
borough, I will be ſtrictly upon my guard 
_ againſt the partiality of that intimate and 
unreſerved triendſhip, in which we lived 
for more than twenty years; to which 
friendſhip, as well as to the public notoriety 
of it, I owe much more than my pride 

will jet my gratitude own. If this may be 
ſuſpected to bave biaſſed my judgment, it 
muſt, at the ſame time, be allowed to have 
informed 
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ſuformed it ; for the moſt ſecret movements 
of his whole ſoul were, without diſguiſe, 
communicated to me only. However, I 
will rather lower than heighten the colour- 
ing; 1 will mark the ſhades, and draw a 
credible rather than an exact likeneſs. 

He had a very good perſon, rather above 


the middle fize; a handſome face, and, 


when he was cheerful, the moſt engaging 
countenance imaginable: when grave, 
which he was ofteneſt, the moſt reſpectable 
one. He had in the higheſt degree the 
air, manners, and el, of a man of 
quality; politeneſs with eaſe, and dignity 
without pride. 

: Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that he was untainted with the 
faſhionable vices of theſe warm climates ; 
but (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
he dignified them, inſtead of their degrad- 
ing him into any mean or indecent action. 
He had a good degree of claſſical, and a 

t one of modern, knowledge ; with a 
juſt, and, at the ſame time, a delicate tafte, 


In his common expences he was liberal 


within bounds; but in his charities, and 
bounties he had none. I have known them 
put him to ſome preſent inconveniencies, 

He was a ſtrong, but not an eloquerit or 
florid ſpeaker in parliament. * He ſpoke 
ſo unafeedly the honeſt diftates of his 
heart, that truth and virtue, which never 
want, and ſeldom wear, ornaments, ſeemed 
only to borrow his voice, This gave ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing weight to all he ſaid, that 


he more than once carried an unwilling ' 


e after him. Such is the autho- 
riry of unſuſpected virtue, that it will 
e ſhame vice into decency at 
eaſt. | 

He was not only offered, but preſſed to 
accept, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate ; bur 
he conſtantly refuſed it. I once tried to 
perſuade him to accept it; but he told 
me, that both the natural warmth and me- 
lancholy of his temper made him unfit for 
it; and that moreover he knew very well 
that, in thoſe miniſterial employments, the 
courſe of buſineſs made it neceſſary to 
do many hard things, and ſome unjuſt 
ones, which could only be authoriſed by 
the jeſuitical caſuiſtry of the direction of 


the intention: a doctrine which he ſaid he 


could not poſſibly adopt. Whether he 
was the firſt that ever made that objection, 
I cannot affirm ; but I ſuſpe@ that he will 
be the laſt. : 
He was a true conſtitutional, and -yet 


praticable-patriot ; a ſincere lover, and a 
zealous aſſerter of the natural, the civil, 
and the religious rights of his country: 
but he would not quarrel with the crown, 
for ſome ſlight ſtretches of the preroga- 
tive; nor with the people, for ſome un- 
wary ebullitions of liberty; nor with any 
one for a difference of opinion in ſpecula- 
tive points, He. conſidered the contitu- 
tion in the aggregate, and only watched 
that no one part of it ſhould preponderate 
too much. | | 

His moral character was ſo pure, that if 
one may ſay of that imperfect creature 
man, what a celebrated hiſtorian ſays of 
Scipio, nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut 
fecit, aut ſenfit ; I fincerely think (I had 
almoſt ſaid I know), one might ſay it with 
great truth of him, one agile inſtance 
excepted, which ſhall be mentioned. : 

He joined to the nobleſt and ſtricteſt 
principles of honour and generoſity, the 
tendereſt ſentiments of benevolence and 
compaſſion; and, as he was naturally 
warm, he could nor even hear of an in- 
juſtice or a baſeneſs, without a ſudden 
indignation : «nor of the misfortunes or 
miſeries of a fellow creature, without 
melting into ſoftneſs, and endeavouring to 
relieve them. This part of his character 
was ſo univerſally known, that our beſt 
and moſt ſatirical Engliſh poet ſays, 


When I confeſs there is who feels for fame, | 
And melts to goodneſs, need I Scarborough 
name ? 


He had not the leaft pride of birth and 
rank, that common narrow notion of little 
miads, that wretched miſtaken ſucceda- 
neum of merit; but he was jealous to 
anxiety of his character, as all men are 
who deſerve a good one. And ſuch was 
his diffidence upon that ſubject, that he 
never could be perſuaded that mankind 
really thought of him as they did; for 
ſurely never man had a higher reputation, 
and never man enjoyed a more univerſal 
eſteem. Even knaves reſpected him; and 
fools thought they loved him. If he had 
any enemies (for I proteſt I never knew 
one), they could be only ſuch as were 
weary of always hearing of Atiſtides 


_ uſt. 

e was too ſubje& to ſudden guſts of 

paſſion, but they never hurried ham into 

any illiberal or indecent expreſſion or ac- 

tion; ſo invincibly habitual to him were 

good- nature and good-manners. But if 
3D 4 | ever 
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ever any word happened to fall from him 
in warmth, which upon ſubſequent reflec- 
tion he himſelf thought too ſtrong, he was 
never eaſy till he had made more than a 
ſufficient atonement for it. 
He had a moſt unfortunate, I will call it 
a moſt fatal kind of melancholy in his na- 
ture, which often made him both abſent 
and filent in company, but never moreſe 
or ſour. At other times he was a chear- 
ful and agreeable companion; but, con- 
ſcious that he was not always ſo, he avoid- 
ed company too much, and was too often 
alone, giving way to a train of gloomy 
refletions.  - 

His conſtitution, which was never ro- 


| buſt, broke rapidly at the latter end of his 


life. He had two ſevere ſtrokes of apo- 
lexy or palſy, which conſiderably affected 

Fis body and his mind. 

. 1 defire that this may not be looked 

upon as a full and finiſhed character, writ 

for the ſake of writing it; but as my ſo- 


| E ſit of the truth to the beſt of my 
tnowledge. I owed this ſmall depoſit of 


juſtice, ſuch as it is, to the memory of the 
beſt man I ever knew, and of che deareſt 
friend I ever had. C beſter feld. 


$ 125. Character Lord Hax bwierk. 


Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 
2 magiſtrate that this country ever 

d. He preſided in the court of Chan- 
cery above twenty years, and in all that 
time none of his decrees were rererſed, 


nor the juſtneſs of them ever queſtioned. 


Though avarice was his ruling paſſion, he 

was never in the leaſt ſuſpected of any kind 

of wigs far a rare and meritorious in- 

virtue and ſelf.denial, under the 

influence of ſuch a craving, inſatiable, and 
increaſing paſſion, | | 

He ha cw and clear parts ; under- 

„and cultivated the belles let- 

tres, He was an. agreeable, eloquent 

rliament, but not without 


ſpeaker in 
— little tincture of the pleader. 
Mien are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to 


ſeem to miſtake, their own talents, in 


hopes, perhaps, of miſleading others to 


allow them that which they are conſcious 


they do not poſſeſs. Thus Lord Hard- 


wicke.valued himſelf more upon being a 


great rm of — which he certainl 
Was not, than upon being a t magi- 
ſtrate, which he certainly WET 1 


All his notions were clear, but none of 


them great. Good order and domeſtic 
details were his proper depariment. The 


reat and ſhinin of government 
8 not TR rope 8 conceive, 
were above his timidity to undertake, 

By great and lucrative employments, 
during the courſe of m_ years, and by 
ſtill greater parſimony, he acquired an 
immenſe fortune, and eſtabliſhed his nu- 
merous family in advantageous poſts and 
profitable alliances. 

Though he had been ſolicitor and attor. 
ox gary he was by no means what is 
called a prerogative lawyer. He loved 
the conſtitution, and maintained the jufl 
prerogative of the crown, but without 
_ ing it to the oppreſſion of the peo- 


He was naturally humane, moderate, 
and decent; and when, by his former em- 
ployments, he was obliged to proſecute 
ſtate-criminals, he 2 that duty in 
a very different manner from moſt of his 
predeceſſors, who were too juſtly called 
the « blood-hounds of the crown.“ 

He was a chearful and inſtructive com- 

nion, humane in his nature, decent in 

is manners, unſtained with any vice (ava- 
rice excepted), a very great magiſtrate, 


but by no means a great miniſter. 


Cheſterfield. 
$ 126. Character of the Duke Nxw- 


CASTLE. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle will be ſo often 
mentioned in the hiſtory of theſe times, 
and with ſo ftrong a biaſs either for or 
aguink him, that I reſolved, for the ſake 
of truth, to draw his character with my 
uſual impartiality : for as he had been a 
miniſter for above forty years together, 
and in the laſt ten years of that period 
firſt miniſter, he full time to = 
ROE ns and to offend t 
other. Mey 


We were cotemporaries, near relations, 


and familiar acquaintances ; ſometimes 
well, and ſometimes ill together, according 
to the ſeveral variations of political affairs, 
which know no relations, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. 

The 2 opinion put him below his 
level: for though he had no ſuperior 

rts, or eminent talents, he had a moſt 
indefatigable induſtry, a perſeverance, 2 


court craft, a ſervile compliance with the 


will of his ſovereign for the time being; 
which qualities, with only a common ſhare 
of common ſenſe, will carry a man ſooner 
and more ſafely through the dark laby- 
rinths of a court, than the moſt ſhining 


parts 
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would do, without thoſe meaner ta- 
ts. 

He was -natured to a d of 
weakneſs, —4 to tears, upon the di hteſt 
occaſions, Exceedingly timorous, both per- 
ſonally and politically, dreading the leaſt 
innovation, and keeping, with a ſcrupulous 
timidity, in the beaten track of buſineſs, 
as having the ſafeſt bottom. . 

I will mention one inſtance of this diſ- 

fition, which, I think, will ſet it in the 


ogeſt light. When I brought the bill tues 
into t 


e houſe of lords, for correcting and 
amending the calendar, I gave him pre- 
vious notice of my intentions: he was 
alarmed at ſo bold an undertaking, and 
conjured me not to ſtir matters that had 
been long quiet; adding, that he did not 
love new-fangled things. I did not, how- 
ever, yield to the cogency of theſe argu- 
ments, but brought in the bill, and it 
ed unanimouſly. From ſuch weakneſſes it 
neceſſarily follows, that he could have no 
great ideas, nor elevation of mind. 
His ruling, er rather his only, 
was, the agitation, the buſtle, and the 
hurry of buſineſs, to which he had been 
accuſtomed above forty years; but he was 
as dilatory in diſpatching it, as he was 
eager to engage in it. He was always in 
a hurry, never walked, but always run, 
inſomuch that I have ſometimes told him, 
that by his fleetneſs one ſhould rather take 
him for the courier than the author of the 


letters, 


He was as jealous of his power as an 
impotent lover of his miſtreſs, without ac- 
tivity of mind enough to enjoy or exert it, 
but could not bear a ſhare even in the ap- 
pearances of it. - 

His levees were his pleaſure, and his 
triumph; he loved to have them crowded, 
and conſequently they were ſo: there he 
le of wait two or three 
hours = the n he 9 

away that time with ſome infignificant fa 
— in his cloſet. When at laſt he 
—_— 3338 

em 5 2 every 
body, with a ſeeming cordality, but at the 
ſame time with an illiberal and degrading 

He mats ly diſintereſted: very 
rtune, and abhorring 
all thoſe means, too often uſed by perſons 
in his ſtation, either . their avarice, 
or to ſupply their prodigality; for he re- 
tired from buſineſs in the year 1762, above 
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four hundred thouſand pounds poorer than 
when he firſt engaged Be 


Upon the whole, he was a compound 
of moſt human weakneſſes, but untainted 
with any vice or crime. Cheſterfield. 


$ 127. Cbaracer of the Duke BR D- 
| FORD, 
The Duke of Bedford was more con- 
fiderable for his rank and immenſe for- 
tune, than for either his parts or his vir- 


He had rather niore than a common 
ſhare of common ſenfe, but with a head 
ſo wrong - turned, and fo invincibly obſti- 
nate, that the ſhare of parts which he had 
was of little uſe to him, and very trou- 
bleſome to others. 
He was paſſionate, though obſtinate ; 
and, —_ both, was always governed 
by ſome low wy e- who had art 
enough to make him belieye that he go- 
verned them. ASL 
His manners and addreſs were exceed- 


paſſion ingly illiberal; he had neither the talent 


nor the deſire of pleaſing. | 
In ſpeaking in the houſe, he had an ine- 
legant flow of words, but not without ſome 
reaſoning, matter, and method. | 
He had no amiable qualities: but he - 
had 88 _— nor N ones: he was 
much below ſhining, but above contempt 
in any character. 85 | 
In ſhort, he was a Duke of a reſpectable 
family, and with a very great eſtate. 


$ 128. Another Character. 


The Duke of Bedford is indeed a very 
eonſide table man. The higheſt rank, a 
ſplendid fortune, and a name glorious till 
it was his, were ſufficient to have ſupport- 
ed him with meaner abilities than he 
poſſeſſed. The uſe he made of theſe un- 
common advantages might have been 
more honourable to himſelf, but could 
not be more inſtructive to mankind. The 
eminence wn ef hi ve him a com- 
mandi is duty. The road 
which fel to honour — to his 
view. He could not loſe it by miſtake, and 


px wo no temptation to depart from it by 
N. ö 

* virtuous Duke of Bed- 
ford, never proſtitute his dignity in 


parliament by an indecent violence, either 
in opproling or defending a miniſter : he 
would not at one moment rancorouſly per- 


ſecute, at another baſely cringe to the fa- 
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vourite of his ſovereign. Though de- 
ceived perhaps in his youth, he would 
not, through the courſe of a long life, have 
invariably choſen his friends from among 
the moſt profligate of mankind : his own 
honour would have forbidden him from 
mixing his private pleaſures or converſa- 
tion with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have 
never felt, much leſs would he have ſubmit- 
ted to, the me ok neceſſity of engag- 
ing in the intereſt and intrigues of his de- 


<1 wok of ſupplying their vices, or re- 


eving their beggary, at the expence of 
his country. He would not have betrayed 
ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the 
conſtitution, as openly: to avow in a court 
of juſtice the purchaſe and ſale of a bo- 
rough. If it ſhould be the will of Provi- 
dence to aMiQ him with a domeſtic miſ- 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke 
with feeling, but not without dignity; and 
not look for, or find, an immediate conſo- 
lation for the loſs of an only ſon in con- 
ſultations and empty bargains for a place 
at court, nor in the miſery of ballotting at 
the India-houſe. | | 
The Duke's hiſtory began to be im- 
rtant at that auſpicious period, at which 
i was deputed to the court of Verfailles. 
It was an honourable office, and was exe- 
cuted with the ſame ſpirit with which it 
was accepted, His patrons wanted an 
ambaſſador who would ſubmit to make 
conceſſions: their buſineſs required a 
man who had as little mug for his own 
dignity, as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the firſt rank ofthe 
nobility. Junius. 


& 129. Charafter Mr. HENRY Fox, af. 
91029 — Holland. 47 


Mr. Henry Fox was a younger brother 
of the loweſt extraction. His father, Sir 
Stephen Fox, made a conſiderable fortune, 
ſomehow or other, and left him a fair 
younger brother's portion, which he ſoon 
ſpent in the common vices of youth, gam- 
ing included: this obliged him to travel 
for ſome time. 

When he returned, though by educa- 
tion a Jacobite, he attached himſelf to 
- -$'r Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
- ableſt elves. He had no fixed principles 
either of religion or morality, and was 
too unwary in ridiculing and expoſing 
them. | 
- He had yery t abilities and indefa- 
tigable induftry in buſineſs; great (kill in 


managing, that is, in corrupting, the houſe 
of commons; and a wonderful exterity jn 
attaching individuals to himſelf. He pro- 
moted, encouraged, and practiſed their 
vices ; he gratified their avarice, or fup- 
plied their ere He wiſely and punc- 
tually performed whatever he promiſed, 
and moft liberally rewarded their attach- 
ment and dependence. By theſe, and all 
other means that can be imagined, he made 
himſelf many perſonal friends and political 
dependants. 
He was a moſt diſagreeable ſpeaker in 
parliament, inelegant in his language, he- 
fitating and 4 gy in his elocution, 
but ſkilful in diſcerning the temper of the 
houſe, and in knowing when and how to 
preſs, or to yield, | | 
A conſtant good-humour and '' ſeeming 
frankneſs made him a welcome companion 
in ſocial life, and in all domeſtic — 
he was good- natured. As he advanced in 
life, his ambition became ſubſervient to his 
avarice. His early profuſion and diffipa- 
tion had made him feel the many incon- 
veniencies of want, and, as it often hap- 
pens, carried him to the contrary and worſe 
extreme of corruption and rapine. Rem, 
quocunque modo rem, became his maxim, 
which he obſerved (I will not ſay religi- 
ouſly and ſcrupulouſly, but) invariably and 
ſhamefully. | 
He had not the leaſt notion of, or re- 
gard for, the public good or the conſtitu- 
tion, but deſpiſed thoſe cares as the ob- 
jects of narrow minds, or the pretences 
of intereſted ones: and he lived, as Brutus 
died, calling virtue only a name. 
; Cheſterfield. 
$ 130. Character of Mr. Pirr. 


Mr. Pitt owed his riſe to the moſt con- 
fiderable poſts and power in this kingdom 
ſingly to his own abilities; in him they 
__—_ the want of birth and fortune, 
which latter in others too often ſupply the 
want of the former. He was a younger 


-brother of a very new family, and his for- 


tune only an annuity of one hundred pounds 
a year. | 

The army was his original deſtination, 
and a cornetcy of horſe his firſt and only 


- commiſſion in it. Thus, unaſſiſted by fa- 


vour or fortune, he had no powerful pro- 
tector to introduce him into baſineſs, and 


(if I may uſe that expreſſion) to do the 
: honours of his parts; but their own ſtrength, 


was fully ſufficient, 
His conſtitution refuſed him the uſual 
: pleaſures, 


is fo much talk 
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leaſures, and his genius forbad him the 
idle diſſipations of youth; for ſo early as 
at the age of fixteen, he was the martyr 
of an hereditary gout, He therefore em- 
ployed the leiſure which that tedious and 
painful diſtemper either procured or allow- 
ed him, in acquiring a great fund of pre- 
mature and uſeful knowledge. Thus, by 
the unaccountable relation of cauſes and 
effects, what ſeemed the greateſt misfor- 
tune of his life was, perhaps, the principal 
cauſe of its ſplendor. 

His private life was ſtained by no vices, 
nor follied by any meanneſs. All his ſen- 


timents were liberal and elevated. His rul- 


ing paſſion Was an unbounded ambition, 
which, when ſupported by great abilities, 
and crowned by great ſucceſs, make what 
the world calls a great man.” He was 
haughty, imperious, impatient of contra- 
dition, and overbearing ; qualities which 
too often accompany, but always clog, 
great ones. 

He had manners and addreſs; but one 
might diſcern through them too great a 
conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperior talents. 
He'was a moſt agrecable and lively com- 
panion in ſocial life; and had ſuch a ver- 
ſatility of wit, that he could adapt it to all 
ſorts of converſation. He had alſo a moſt 
happy turn to poetry, but he ſeldom in- 
dulged, and ſeldom avowed it. 

He came young into parliament,“ and 

n that great theatre ſoon equalled the 
oldeſt and the ableſt actors. His eloquence 
was of every kind, and he excelled in the 
argumentative as well as in the declama- 
tory way; but his invectives were terri- 
ble, and uttered with ſuch energy of dic- 
tion, and ſtern dignity of action and coun- 
tenance, that he intimidated thoſe who 
were the moſt willing and the belt able 
to encounter him; their arms fell out 
of their hands, and they ſhrunk under 
the aſcendant which his genius gained over 
theirs. - . 

In that . where the public good 

of, and private intereſt 
ſingly purſued, he ſet out with acting the 


triot, and performed that part ſo no- 


ly, that he was adopted by the public 
as their chief, or rather only unſuſpected, 


champion. 


The weight of his popularity, and his 


univerſally acknowledged abilities, obtrud- 


ed him upon King George II. to whom he 
was perſonally obnoxious. He was made 

Hume Campbell, and Lord Chief Juſtice 
Mansfield. 
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ſecretary of ſtate ; in this difficult and de- 
licate ſituation, which one would have 


thought muſt have reduced either the pa- 


triot or the miniſter to a deciſive option, 
he managed with ſuch ability, that while 
he ſerved the king more effectually in his 
moſt unwarrantable eleQoral views, than 
any former miniſter, however willing, had 
dared to do, be {till preſerved all his credit 
and popularity with the public; whom he 
aſſured and convinced, that the protection 
and defence of Hanover, with an army of 
ſeventy-five thouſand men in Britiſh 
was the only poſſible method of ſecurin 
our poſſeſſions or acquiſitions in N 
America. So much eaſier is it to deceive 
than to undeceive mankind. 

His own difintereſtedneſs, and even con- 
tempt of money, ſmoothed his way to pow- 


er, and prevented or filenced a great ſhare 


of that envy which commonly attends it. 
Moft men think that they have. an -equal 
natural right to riches, and equal abilities 
to make t ones uſe of them; but not 
many of them have the impudence to 
think themſelves qualified for power. | 
Upon the whole, he will make a great 
and ſhining figure in the annals of this 
coantry, notwithſtanding the blot which 
his acceptance of three thouſand pounds 
per annum penſion for three lives, on his 
voluntary reſignation of the ſeals in the 
ficſt year of the preſent king, maſt make im 
his character, eſpecially as to the difinte- 
reſted part of it. However, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that he had thoſe qualities 
which none but a great man can have, with 
a mixture of thole failings which are the 
common lot of . and imperfect 
human nature. Cheſterfield, 


F 131. Another Character. 
Mr. Pitt had been originally defigned 


for the army, in which he actually bore a | 


commiſſion ; but fate reſerved him for a 
more important ſtation. In-point of for- 
tune he was barely qualified to be elected 
member of parliament, when he obtained 
a ſeat in the houſe of commons, where he 
ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He diſ- 
played a ſurpriſing extent and preciſion of 
palitical knowledge, and irrefiltible energy 
of argument, and ſuch power of elocution 
as ſtruck his hearers with aſtoniſhment and 
admiration : it flaſhed like the lightening of 
heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons of 
corruption, blaſting where it ſmote, and 
withering the nerves of oppoſition: but his 
more ſubſtantial praiſe was founded upon 
- 


. his 


* 


ananimous. | 
With one hand he ſmote the houſe of 


derſtandin 
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kis diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptible 
heart, his unconquerable ſpirit of inde- 
pendence, and his invariable attachment to 
the intereſt and liberty of his country. 
Smollett, 


$ 132. Anotber Charazer. 

The ſecretary ſtood alone, Modern de- 
generacy had not reached him. Original 
and unaccommodating, the features of his 
character had the hardihood of antiquity. 
His auguſt mind over-awed majeſty, and 
one of his ſovereigns thought royalty ſo 
impatred in his preſence, that he conſpired 
to remove him, in order to be relieved from 
his ſeperiority. No ſtate chicanery, no 
narrow ſyſtem of vicious politics, no idle 
conteſt tor miniſterial victories, ſunk him 
to the vulgar level of the great; but over- 
bearing, perſuaſive, and impracticable, his 
object was England, his ambition was fame, 
Without dividing, he deſtroyed party; 
without corrupting, he made a venal a 
rance ſunk beneath him. 


Bourbon, and wielded in the other the de- 
mocracy of England. The fight of his 
mind was infinite: and his ſchemes were 
to affect, not England, not the preſent age 
only, but Europe and poſterity. Wonder- 
ful were the means by which theſe ſchemes 
were accompliſhed ; always ſeaſonable, al- 
ways adequate, the 1 of an un- 


animated by ardour, and en- 
Hghtened by prophecy. . 
The ordinary feelings which make life 


amiableand indolent were unknown to him. 
No domeſtic difficulties, no domeſtic weak- 
neſs reached him; but aloof from the ſor- 
did occurrences of life, and unſullied by its 
intercourſe, he came occaſionally into our 
ſyſtem, to council and to decide. 

A character ſo exalt:d, ſo ſtrenuous, ſo 
various, ſo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a cor- 
rupt age, and the treaſury trembled at the 
name of Pitt through all her claſſes of ve- 


nality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 


Me had found defeRts in this ſtateſman, and 
talked much of the inconſiſtency of his 
glory, and much of the ruin of his victo- 


dies; but the hiſtory of his country, and the 
- <calamities of the enemy, anſwered and re- 


ſoted her. mh 

Nor were his political abilities his only 
talents : his eloquence was an zra in the 
ſenate, peculiar and (| eous, familiarly 
363 entiments and inſtinc- 
tive wilcke m; not like the torrent of De- 
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moſthenes, or the ſplendid conflagration of 
Tully; it reſembled ſometimes the thun. 
der, and ſometimes the muſic of the ſpheres. 
Like Murray, he did not conduct the un- 
derſtanding through the painful ſubtilty of 


argumentation; nor was he, like Town- 


ſhend, for ever on the rack of exertion; 
bat rather lightened upon the ſubjeR, and 
reached the point by the flaſhings of the 
mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, were 
felt, but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man 
ſomething that could create, ſubvert, or 
reform ; an underſtanding, a ſpirit, and an 
eloquence, to ſummon mankind to ſociety, 
or to break the bonds of ſlavery aſunder, 
and to rule the wilderneſs of free minds 
with unbounded authority; ſomething that 
could eſtabliſh or overwhelm empire, and 


ſtrike a blow in the world that ſhould re- 
ſound through the univerſe. 
| G2 — Anonymous, 


$ 133. Another Character. 


Lord Chatham is a great and celebrated 
name; a name that keeps the name of this 
country reſpectable in every other on the 
globe. It may be truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 25 

Geatibus, et multum noſtræe quod proderat urbi. 


The venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his 
ſplendid qualities, his eminent ſervices, the 
vaſt ſpace he fills in the eye of mankind, 
and, more than all the reſt, his fall from 
power, which, like death, canonizes and 
ſanQifies a great character, will not ſuffer 
me to cenſure any part of his conduct. I 
am afraid to flatter him; I am ſure I am 
not diſpoſed to blame him: let thoſe who 
have betrayed him by their adulation, inſult 
bim with their malevolence. But what I 
donot preſume to cenſure, I may haveleave 
to lament. | 

For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me at that 
time to be governed too much by general 
maxims: one or two of theſe maxims, 
flowing from an opinion not the moſt in- 
dulgent to our unhappy ſpecies, and ſurely 
a little too general, led him into meaſures 
that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf; 
and for that reaſon, among others, perha 
fatal to his country; meaſures, the effects 


of which I am afraid are for ever incurable. 
He made an adminiſtration ſo checkered 
and ſpeckled; he put together a piece of 
joinery ſo croſsly indented and whimſically 


dove- 
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dove · tailed; a cabinet fo variouſly inlaid ; 
ſuch a piece of diverſified moſaic, ſuch a 
teſſelated pavement without cement; here 
a bit of black ſtone, and there a bit of 
white; patriots and courtiers; king's friends 
and republicans z whigs and tories; trea- 
cherous friends and open enemies; that it 
was indeed a very curious' ſhow, but ut- 
terly unſafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand 
on. The colleagues whom he had aſſorted 
at the ſame boards ſtared at each other, and 
were obliged to aſk, « Sir, your name, &c.“ 
It ſo happened, that perſons had a ſingle 
office divided between them who had never 
ſpoken to each other in their lives; until 
they found themſelves, they knew not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the 
ſame truckle- bed. 

In conſequence of this arra ent hav- 
ing put ſo much the larger part of his ene- 
mies and oppoſers into power, the confu- 
ſion was ſuch that his own principles could 
not poſſibly have any effect or influence in 
the conduct of affairs. If ever he fell into 
a fit of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from public cares, princi- 
ples directly contrary were ſure to predo- 
minate. When he had executed his plan, 
he had not an inch of ground to ſtand up- 
on: when he had accompliſhed his ſcheme 
of adminiſtration, he was no longer a 
miniſter. 

When his face was hid but for a mo- 
ment, his whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, 
without chart or compaſs. The gentle- 
men, his particular friends, in various de- 
partments of miniſtry, with a confidence 
in him which was juſtified, even in its 
extravagance, by his ſuperior abilities, 
had never in any inſtance preſumed on any 
opinion of their own ; deprived of his 
guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the ſport of every guſt, and eafily driven 
into any port; and as thoſe who joined 
with them in manning the veſſel were the 
moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, 
meaſures, and charaQer, and far the moſt 
artful and moſt powerful of the ſet, they 
eaſily prevailed, fo as to ſeize upon the 
moſt ' vacant, © unoccupied, and derelict 
minds of his friends, and inftantly th 
turned the veſſel wholly out of the courſe 
of his policy. As if it were to inſult as 
well as to betray him, even long before 
the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his admini- 
tration, when every thing was publicly 
tranſated, and with great parade, in his 
name, they made an ałt, declaring it high- 
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ly jaſt and expedient to raiſe a revenue in 
America. For even then, even before the 
ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while 
the weſtern horizon was in a blaze with” , 


his deſcending glory, on the oppoſite 


quarter of the heavens aroſe another la- 
— (Charles Townſhend) and for his 
hour became lord of the aſcendant, who 
was officially the reproducer of the fatal 
ſcheme, the unfortunate act to tax Ame-' 
rica for a revenue. Eam. Burke. 
$ 134. M.. PuLTewtY's Speech on the 
Motion for reducing the Army. 


Sir | 
We have heard a great deal about par- 
liamentary armies, and about an 
continued from year to year; I have 41. 


ways been, Sir, and always ſhall be, againſt 
a ſtanding army of any kind. To me it 


is a terrible thing; whether. under that of 
parliamentary or any other deſignation, a 
ſtanding army is ftill a ſtanding army, 
whatever name it be called by: they are 
a body of men diſtin from the body of 
the people; or governed by diffe- 
rent laws; and blind obedience, and an 
entire ſubmiſſion to the orders of their 
commanding officer, is their only- prin- 
ciple. The nations around us, Sir, are 
already enſlaved, and have been enſlaved 
by thoſe very means: by means of their 
ſtanding armies they have every one loſt 
their liberties; it is indeed impoſſible that 
the liberties of the people can be preſerved 
in any country where a numerous ſtanding 
army is kept up. Shall we then take any 
of our meaſures from the examples of our 
neighbours ? No, Sir; on the contrary, 
from their misfortunes we ought to learn 
2 thoſe rocks upon which they have 
plit. 

It ſignifies 8 to tell me, that our 
army is commanded by ſuch gentlemen as 
cannot be ſuppoſed to join in any meaſures 
for enſlaving their country. It may be ſoz 
I hope it is ſo; I have a very good opi- 
nion of many gentlemen now in the army; 
I believe they would not join in any fuck 
meaſures; but their lives are uncertain, 
nor can we be ſure how long they may be 
continued in command ; they may be all 
diſmiſſed in a moment, and proper tools 
of power put in their room. Beldes, Sir, 
we know the paffions of men, we know how 
dangerous it is to truſt the beſt of men with 


too much power. Where was there a 
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. army than that under Julius Cæſar? thoſe liberties which they afterwards de- 


Where was there ever any army that had 


lerved their country more faithſully ? That 


army was commanded generally by the 
beſt citizens of Rome, by men of great 
fortune and figure in their country, yet 


that army enſl:ved their country. The af- 


ſections of the ſoldiers towards their coun- 
try. the honour and integrity of the under- 

cers, are not to be depended on: by the 
military law the adminiſtration of juſtice 


zs fo quick, and the puniſhmeat ſo ſevere, 


that neither officer nor ſoldier dares offer 
to diſpute the orders of his ſupreme com- 


mander; he muſt not conſult his own in- 


clinations: if an officer were commanded 
to pull his own father out of this houſe, he 
muſt do it; he dares not diſobey ; imme- 
diate death would be the ſure conſequence 
of the leaft grumbling. And if an officer 


were ſent into the court of requeſts, ac- 


companied by a body of muſketeers with 
ſcrewed bayonets, and with orders to tell 
us what we ought to do, and how we were 
to vote, I know what would be the duty of 


this houſe; I know it would be our duty 


to order the officer to be taken and hanged 
up at the door of the lobby ; but, Sir, 1 
doubt much if ſuch a ſpirit could be found 
4n the houſe, or in any houſe of commons 
that will ever be in England. 

Sir, 1 talk not of imaginary things: I 
talk of what has happened to an Engliſh 
houſe of commons, and. from an Engliſh 
army : not only from an Engliſh army, but 


an army that was raiſed by that very houſe 
of commons, an arm 
them, and an army that was commanded 


t was paid by 


by generals appointed by them. There- 
fore do not let us vainly imagine, that an 
army raiſed and maintained by authority 
of parliament will always be ſubmiſſive to 
them; if any army be ſo numerous as to 
have it in their power to over-awe the par- 
liament, they will be ſubmiſſive as long as 
the parliament does nothing to diſoblige 
their favourite general; but when that caſe 
happens, I am afraid that in place of the 

arliament's diſmiſſing the army, the army 
will diſmiſs. the parhament, as they have 
done heretofore. Nor does the legality or 
illegality of «that parliament, or of that 
army alter the caſe; for, with reſpedt to 
that army, and according to their way 
of thinking, the parliament diſmiſſed by 


them was a legal parliament; they were 


an army raiſed and maintaived accord- 
ing to law, and at firſt they were raiſed, 
as they imagined, for the prefervation of 


ſtroyed. | 3 

It has been urged, Sir, that whoever is 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, muſt be for 
continuing the army: for that very rea- 
ſon, Sir, I am againſt continuing the ar- 
my. I know that neither the Proteſtant 
ſueceſſion in his majeſly's moſt illuſtrious 
houſe, nor any ſucceſſion, can ever be fate, 
as long as there is a ſtanding army in the 
country. Armies, Sir, have no regard to 
hereditary ſucceſſions. The firſt two Cz. 
ſars at Rome did pretty well, and found 
means to keep their armies in tolerable 
ſubjeftion, becauſe the generals and ofi- 


cers were all their own creatures. But how 


did it fare with their ſucceſſors ? Was not 
every one of them named by the army 
without any regard to hereditary right, 
or to any right? A cobler, a rer or 
any man who happened to raiſe himſelf in 
the army, and could gain their aſfections, 
was made emperor of the world. Was not 


every ſucceeding emperor raiſed to the 


throne, or tumbled headiong into the duſt, 
according to the mere whim or mad frenzy 
of the ſoldiers ? 

We are told this army is deſired to be 
continued but for one year longer, or for 
a limiied term of years. How abſurd is 
this. diſtinction? Is there any army in the 
world continued for any term of years? 
Does the moſt abſolute monarch tell his 
army, that he is to continue them for any 
numberof years, or any number of months? 
How long have we already continued -our 
army trom year to year? And if it thus 
continues, wherein will it differ from the 
ſtanding armies of thoſe countries which 
have already ſubmitted their necks to the 
yoke? We are now come to the Rubicon; 
our army 18 now to be reduced, or it never 
will; from his majeſty's own mouth we 
are . aſſured of a profound tranquillity 
abroad, we know there is one at home. If 
this is not a proper time, if theſe circum- 
ſtances do not afford us a ſafe opportunity 
for reducing at leaſt a part of our regular 


forces, we never can expect to ſee any 


reduction ; and this nation, already over- 
burdened with debts and taxes, muſt be 
loaded with the heavy charge of perpetu- 
ally ſupporting a numerous ſtanding army; 
and remain fcx-ever expoſed to the danger 
of having its liberties and privileges tram- 
pled upon by any future king or miniſtry, 
who ſhall take it in their heads to do ſo, 
and ſhall take a proper care to model the 


army for that purpoſe, 
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| $ 135. Sir Jonn ST. Aunin's Speech for 


repealing the Septennial Act. 
Mr. Speaker, 
The ſubject matter of this debate is of 


ſuch importance, that I ſhould be aſhamed 


to return to my eleQors, without endea- 
vouring, in the beſt manner I am able, 
to declare publicly the reaſons which in- 
duced me to give my moſt ready aſſent to 


this queſtion. 


The people have an unqueſtionable right 
to frequent new — by ancien 
uſage; and this uſage has been confirmed 
by ſeveral Jaws which have been progreſ- 
fively made by our anceſtors, as often as 
they found it neceſſary to inſiſt on this eſ- 
ſential privilege. 

- Parliaments were generally annual, but 
never continued longer than three years, 
till the remarkable reign of Henry VIII. 
He, Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, 
and of an arbitrary will; he was impatient 
of every reſtraint ; the laws of God and 
man fell equally a ſacrifice, as they ſtood 
in the way of his avarice, or diſappointed 
his ambition : he therefore introduced long 


' parliaments, becauſe he very well knew 


that they would become the proper inſtru- 
ments of both; and what a flaviſh obe- 


dience they paid to all his meaſures is ſuſſi- 


ciently known. ; $A 

- If we come to the reign of King Charles 
the Firſt, we muſt acknowledge him to be 
a. prince of-a contrary temper: he had 
certainly an innate love for religion and 
virtue. But here lay the mis fortune; he 
was led from his natural diſpoſition by ſy- 
cophants and flatterers; they adviſed him 
to neglect the calling of frequent new par- 
liaments, and therefore, by not taking the 
conſtant ſenſe of his people in what he did. 
he was worked up into ſo high a notion of 
prerogative, that the commons, in order to 
reſtrain it, obtained that independent fatal 
power, which at laſt unhappily brought him 
to his moſt tragical end, and at the ſame 
time ſubverted the whole conſtitution; and 
J hope we ſhall learn this leſſon from it, 
never to compliment the crown with any 
new or extravagant powers, nor to deny 


the people thoſe rights which by ancient 


uſage they are entitled to; but to preſerve 
the juſt and equal balance, from which 
they will both derive mutual ſecurity, and 
which, if duly obſerved, will render our 


e world. 


King Charles the Second naturally took 


conſtitution the envy and admiration of all 


a ſurfeit of parliaments in his father's time, 


and was therefore extremely defirous to 


lay them aſide: but this was a ſcheme im- 

icable. However, in effect, he did ſo; 
for he obtaĩned * which, by its 
long duration, like an army of veterans, 
became ſo exactly diſciplined to his own 
meaſures, that they knew no other com- 


mand bar from that perſon who gave them 


their pay, | 
This was a ſafe and moſt ingenious wa 
of enſlaving a nation. It was very w 


| known, that arbitrary power, if it was 


open and avowed, would, never prevail 
here; the people were amuſed with the 
ſpecious form of their ancient conſtitution: 
it exiſted, indeed, in their fancy ; but, like 
a mere phantom, had no ſubſtance nor re- 


ality in it: for the power, the authority, 


the dignity of parliaments were wholly 


loſt. This was that remarkable parliament 


which ſo juſtly obtained the opprobrious 
name of the Penfion Parliament; and was 
the model from which, I believe, ſome later 
parliaments have been exactly copied. 
At the time of the Revolution, the peo- 
ple made a freſh claim of their ancient 
privileges; and as they had ſo lately ex- 
perienced the misfortune of long and ſer- 
vile parliaments, it was then declared, that 
they ſhould. be held frequently. But, it 
ſeems, their full meaning was not under- 
ſtood by this declaration; and, therefore, 
as in every new ſettlement the intention of 
all parties ſhould be ſpecifically manifeſted, 
the parliament never ceaſed ſtruggling 
with the crown, till the triennial law was 
obtained: the preamble of it is extremely 
fall and ſtrong; and in the body of the 
bill you will find the word declared before 
enacted, by which I apprehend, that though 


this law did not immediately take place at 


the time of the Revolution, it was certainly 


intended as declaratory of their firſt mean- 


ing, and therefore ſtands a part of that ori- 
ginal contract under which the conſtitution: 
was then ſettled. His majeſty's title to the 
crown is primarily derived from that con- 
tract; and if upon a review there ſhall ap- 
pear to be any deviations from it, we ought 
to treat them as ſo many. injuries done to. 
that title. And I dare ſay, that this houſe, 
which has gone through ſo long a ſeries. of 


ſervices to his majeſty, will at lak be wil 


ling to revert to thoſe original ſtated mea- 


ſures of government, to renew and ſtrength» _ 


en that title. 
But, Sir, I think the manner in which 
the ſeptennial law was firlt introduced, is a 


very 


. 
— —— — _— 
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ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be repeal- 
ed. People in their . have ve — 
to te expedients, which, i 
not cancelled in Kaon, wil themſelves 
prove fatal to that conſtitution which they 
were meant to ſecure. Such is the nature 
of the ſeptennial law; ĩt was intended only 
as a preſervative againſt a temporary in- 
convenience : the inconvenience 1s remov- 
ed, but the miſchievous effects ſtill conti- 
nue; for it not only altered the conſtitution 
of parliaments, but it extended that ſame 
parliament beyond its natural duration ; 
and therefore carries this moſt unjuſt im- 
plication with it, That you may atany time 
uſurp the moſt indubitable, the moſt eſſen- 
tial privilege of the people, I mean that of 
chufing their own repreſentatives : a pre- 
cedent of ſuch a dangerous conſequence, of 
ſo fatal a tendency, that I think it would 
be a reproach to our ſtatute-book, if that 
law was any longer to ſubfiſt, which might 
record it to poſterity. 
This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public 
ſpirit ; let us take advantage of it to repeal 
e laws which infringe our liberties, and 
introduce ſuch as may reſtore the vigour of 
our ancient conſtitution. $4 29 
Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that 
all obligations loſe their force, unleſs they 
are frequently renewed: long parliaments 
become therefore orgs re of the peo- 
pu and when they do ſo, there always 
happens a moſt dangerous dependence elle 
where. | 
Long parliaments give the miniſter an 
opportunity of getting acquaintance with 
members, of practiſing his ſeveral arts to 
win them into his ſchemes. This muſt be 
the work of time, Corruption is of ſq baſe 
2 nature, that at firſt fight it is extremely 
ſhocking ; hardly any one has ſubmitted 
to it all at once: his diſpoſition muſt be 
previouſly underſtood, the particular bait 
muſt be found out with which he is to be 
allured, and after all, it is not without 
many ſtruggles that he ſurrenders his vir- 
tue. Indeed, there are ſome who will at 
once plunge themſelves into any baſe ac- 
tion ; but the generality of mankind are 
of a more cautious nature, and will pro. 


ceed only by wy degrees; one or 


two Songs have deſerted their colours 
the firſt campaign, ſome have done it a 
ſecond ; but a great many, who have not 
that eager diſpoſition to vice, will wait 
till a third. . 

For this reaſon, ſhort parliaments have 
been leſs corrupt than long ones; they are 


weak pri 


obſerved, like ſtreams of water, always to 
grow more impure the greater diſtance they 
run from the fountain-head. | 

I am aware it may be ſaid, that frequent 
new parliaments will produce frequent new 
expences; but I thin — the contrary: 
I am really of opinion, that it will be a pro- 
per remedy againſt the evil of bribery at 
elections, eſpecially as you have provided 


ſo wholeſome a law to co-operate upon 


theſe occaſions. | | , 
Bribery at elections, whence did it ariſe? 


rot from country gentlemen, for they are 


ſure of being choſen without it; it was, 
Sir, the invention of wicked and corrupt 
miniſters, who have from time to {time led 
into ſuch deſtructive meaſures, 
that they did not dare to rely upon the na- 
tural repreſentation of the people. Long 
liaments, Sir, firſt introduced bribery, 
uſe they were worth purchaſing at any 
rate. Country gentlemen, who have only 
their private fortunes to rely upon, and 


have no mercenary ends to ſerve, are un- 


able to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at any time 
the — nbc ſhall be unfaichfully 
ſquandered away to —_ their boroughs, 
Country gentlemen, indeed, may make 
ſome weak efforts, but as they generall 
prove unſucceſsful, and the time of a fre 
ſtruggle is at ſo yu a diſtance, they at 
laſt grow faint in 


ſpair naturally produces indolence, and that 


is the proper diſpoſition for ſlavery. Mi- 


niſters of ſtate underſtand this very well, 
and are —_— — » awaken the 
nation out of its lethargy vent elec- 
tions. They know that he ſpirit of li- 
berty, like every other virtue of the mind, 
is to be kept alive only by conſtant action; 
that it is impoſſible to enſlave this nation, 
while it is perpetually upon its guard Let 
country gentlemen, then, by having fre- 
quent opportunities of 3 elves, 
be kept warm and active in their conten- 
tion for the public good: this will raiſe 
that zeal and ſpirit, which will at laſt get 
the better of thoſe undue influences by 
which the officers of the crown, though un- 
known to the ſeveral boroughs, have been 


able to ſupplant country gentlemen of great 
characters gone: las live in their 
neig hbourhood.—I do not ſay this upon 
idle ſpeculation only: I live in a country 


where it is too well known, and I appeal 
to many gentlemen in the houſe, to more 


out of it, (and who are fo for this very 


reaſon) for the truth of my aſſertion, Sir, 
it 


e diſpute, give up their 
country for loſt, and retire in deſpair; de- 
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it is a ſore which has been long eating into 
the moſt vital part of our conſtitution, and 
| hope the time will come when you will 
probe it to the bottom. For if a miniſter 
ſhould ever gain a corrupt familiarity with 
dur boroughs; if he ſhould keep a regiſter 
of them in his cloſer; and, by ſending down 
his treaſury matidates, ſhould procure a 
ſpurious repreſentation of the people, the 
offspring of his corruption, who will be at 
all tumes ready to reconcile and juſtify the 
moſt contradictory meaſures of his admi- 
nitration, and even to vote every crude in- 
digeſted dream of their patron into a law; 
if the maintenaace of his power ſhould be- 
come the ſole object of their attention, and 
they ſhould be guilty of the moſt violent 
breach of parliathentary truſt, by giving 
the king a diſeretionary liberty of taxing 
the people without limitation or controul ; 
the laſt fatal compliment they can pay to 
the crown: if this ſhould ever be the 
unhappy condition of this nation, the 
people indeed may complain; but the 
doors of that place, Where their complaints 
hould be heard; will for ever be ſhut 
igainſt them. . 

Our diſeaſe, I fear, is of a complicated 
nature, and I think that this motion is 
wiſely intended to remove the firſt and 
principal diſorder. Give the people their 
ancient right of 2 new elections; 
that will reſtore the decayed authority of 
parliaments, and will put our conſtitution 
into a natural condition of working out her 
own cure. 

Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, 
that I cannot expreſs a greater zeal for his 
majeſty, for the liberties of the people, or 
the honour and dignity of this houſe, than 
dy ſeconding the motion which the ho- 
wurable gentleman has made you. 


F136. Sir Rozzxr Walrols's Replys 


Mr. Speaker, 

Though the queſtion has been already 
o fully oppoſed, that there is no great oc- 
taſion to ſay any thing farther againſt it, 
et | hope the houſe will indulge me the 
iderty of giving ſome of thoſe reaſons 
vhich induce me to be againſt the motion. 
In general, I muſt take notice, that the na- 
ture of our conſtitution ſeems to be very 
mach miſtaken by the gentlemen who 
lave ſpoken in favour of this motion. It is 
certain, that ours is a mixed government, 
and the perfection of our conſtitution 
conſiſts in this, that the monarchical, 


government, are mixt and interwoven in 
ours, ſo as to give us all the advantages 
of each, without ſubjecting us to the dangers. 
and inconveniencies of either. The de- 
mocratical form of government, which is 
the only one I have now occaſion to take 
notice of, is liable to theſe inconvemencies ; 
— that they are generally too tedious in 
their coming to any reſolution, and ſeldom 
briſk and expeditious enough in carrying 
their reſolutions into execution: that they 
are always wavering in their reſolutions; 
and never ſteady in any of the meaſures 
they reſolve to purſue; and that they are 
often involved in factions, ſeditions, and 
inſurreQions, which expoſes them to be 


made the tools, if not the prey, of their 


neighbours : therefore, in all regulations we 
make with reſpe& to our conilitution, we 
are to guard againſt running too much into 
that form of government, which is properly 
called democratical : this was, in my opi- 
nion, the effect of the triennial law, and 
will again be the effect, if ever it ſhould 
be reſtored: 


That triennial elections would make our 


vernment too tedious in all their reſolves, 


is evident; becauſe, in ſuch caie, no pru- 
dent adminiſtration would ever reſolve 
upon any meaſure of conſequenee till 
they had felt not only the pulſe of the par- 
liament, but the pulſe of the people; and 
the miniſters of ſtate would always labour 
under this diſad vantage, that, as ſecrets of 
ſtate muſt not be immediately divulged, 
their enemies (and enemies they will always 
have) would have a handle for expoſin 
their meaſures, and rendering them dif 
agreeable to the people, and thereby car- 
rying perhaps a new election againſt them; 
before they could have an opportunity of 
juſtifying their meaſures, by divulging 
thoſe facts and circumſtances, from whence 
the juſtice and the wiſdom of their meaſures 
would clearly appear. 
Then, Sir, it is by experience well 
known, that what is called the populace 
of every country; afe apt to be too much 
elated with ſucceſs, and too much dejected 
with every misfortune : this makes them 
wavering in their opinions about affairs of 
ſtate, and never long of the ſame mind; 
and as this houſe is choſen by the free and 
unbiaſſed voice of the people in general, if 
this choice were ſo often renewed, we might 


expect that this houſe would be as waver- 
ing, and as unſteady, as the people uſually 


are: and it being impoſſible to carry on 


viſtoeratical, and democratical form of the public affairs of the nation without the 
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eoncurrence of this houſe, the miniſters 
would always be obliged to comply, and 
conſequently would be obliged to change 
their meaſures, as often as the people 
changed their minds. 

With ſeptennial parliaments, Sir, we are 
not expoſed to either of theſe misfortunes, 
becauſe, if the miniſters, after having felt 
the pulſe of the pariiament, which they can 
always ſoon do, reiolve upon any mea{ures, 
they have generally time enough, before 
the new elections come on, to give the peo- 
ple a proper information, in order to ſhew 
them the juſtice and the wiſdom of the 
meaſures they have purſued; and if the 
people ſhould at any time be too much 
elated, or too much dejected, or ſhould 
without a cauſe change their minds, thoſe 
at the helm of affairs have time to ſet them 
right before a new election comes on. 

As to faction and ſedition, Sir, I will 
grant, that, in monarchical and ariſtocrati- 
cal governments, it generally ariſes from 
violence and oppreſſion ; but, in democra- 
tical governments, it always ariſes from the 
people's having too great a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. For in all countries, and in all 
governments, there always will be many 
factious and unquiet ſpirits, who can never 
be at reſt either in power or out of power: 
when in power, they are never eaſy, unleſs 
every man ſubmits enti.ely io their direc- 
tion; and when out of power, they are al- 
ways working and intriguing againſt thoſe 
that are in, without any regard to juſtice, 
or to the intereſt of their country. In po- 
pular governments ſuch men have too much 

ame, they have too many opportunities 
or working upon and corrupting the minds 
of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impreſſion of, and to raiſe diſeontents a- 
ainſt, thoſe that have the management 
of the public affairs for the time; and 
theſe diſcontents often break out into ſedi- 
tions and inſurrections. This, Sir, would 


in my opinion be our misfortune, if our 


liament were either annual or triennial : 

by foch frequent elections there would be 
ſo much power thrown into the hands of 
the people. as would deſtroy that equal mix- 
ture which is the beauty of our conſtitution ; 
mn ſhort, our government would really be- 
come à democratical government, and 
might from thence very probably diverge 
into a tyrannical. 'Therefore, in order to 

| preſerve our conſtitution, in order to pre- 
vent our falling under tyranny and arbi- 
trary power, we ought to preſerve that law, 
which I really think . our con- 


ſtitution to a more equal mixture, and con- 
ſequently to a greater perfection, than it 
was ever in before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it 
were poſſible to influence, by ſuch baſe 
means, the majority of the electors of 
Great Britain to chuſe ſuch men as would 
pi obably give up their liberti2s; if it were 

ſſible to influence, by ſuch means, a ma- 
jority of the members of this houſe to con- 
ſent to the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power; 
I would readily allow, that the calculations 
made by the gentlemen of the other fide 
were juſt, 101 their inference true; but! 
am perſuaded that neither of theſe is poſſi- 
ble. As the members of this houſe gene- 
rally are, and muſt always be, gentlemen 
of fortune and figure in their country, is 
it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that any one of them 
could, by a penſion, or a poſt, be influenced 
to conſent to the overthrow of our conſtitu- 
tion ; by which the enjoyment, not only 
of what he got, but of what he before 
had, would be rendered altogether precari- 
ous; | will allow, Sir, that, with reſpect ts 
bribery, the price muſt be higher or lower, 
generally in proportion to the virtue of the 
man who is to be bribed; but it muſt like- 
wiſe be granted, that the humour he hap- 
pens to be in at the time, the ſpirit he hap- 
pens to be endowed. with, adds a great deal 
to I; virtue. When no encroachments 
are made upon the rights of the people, 


when the people do not think chemſelvcs 


in any danger, there may be many of the 
electors, who, by a bribe of ten guineas, 
might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another; but if the court were 


making any encroachmenis upon the rights 
of the people, a proper ſpirit would, with. 


out doubt, ariſe in the nation; and in ſuch 
a cauſe, I am perſuaded, that none, or very 


few, even of ſuch electors, could be induced 


to vote for a court candidate; no, not for 
ten times the ſum, 

There may, Sir, be ſome bribery and 
corruption in the nation; I am afraid there 
will — be ſome: but it is no proof of 
it, that ſtrangers are ſometimes ehoſen; 


for a gentleman may have ſo much natural 


influence over a borough in his neighbour- 
hood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to chuſe any perſon he pleaſes to recom- 
mend; and if upon ſuch recommendaticn 
they chuſe one or'two of his friends, who 
are perhaps ſtrangers to them, it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that the two 
ſtrangers were choſen their repreſentatives 


by the means „ 


BOOK III. 


To infinuate, Sir, that money may be 
iſſued from the public treaſury for bribing 
elections, is — 3 very extra- 
ordinary, eſpecially in thoſe gentlemen 
wao know how many checks are upon 
every ſhilling that can be iſſued from 
thence; and how regularly the money 
granted in one year for the public ſervice 
of the nation, muſt always be accounted 
for the very next ſeffion, in this houſe, 
and likewiſe in the other, if they have 
a mind to call for any ſuch account. And 
as to the gentlemen in offices, if they have 
any advantage over 2 gentlemen, 
in having ſomething elle to depend on be- 
ſides their own private fortunes, they have 
likewiſe many diſadvantages: they are ob- 
liged to live here at London with their fa- 
milies, by which they are put to a much 
greater expence than 1 of equal 
fortunes who live in the country: this lays 
them under a very great diſadvantage, 
with reſpect to the ſupporting their intereſt 
in the country. The country gentleman, 
by living among the electors, and pur- 
chain the neceMarie for his family from 
them, keeps up an acquaintance and cor- 
reſpondence with them, without putting 
himſelf to any extraordinary charge; 
whereas a 7 Mien who lives in London 
has no other way of keeping up an ac- 

uaintance or correſpondence among his 
riends in the country, but by going down 
once or twice à year, at à very extraordi- 
nary charge, and often without any other 


buſineſs; ſo that we may conclude, a gen- 


tleman in office cannot, even in ſeven 
years, ſave much for diſtributing in ready 


money at the time of an election; and 1 


really believe, if the fact were narrowly en- 
quired into, it would appear, that the gen- 
tlemen in office are as little guilty of brib- 
ing their electors with ready money, as any 

er ſet of gentlemen in the kingdom, 

That there are ferments often raiſing 
among the people without any juſt cauſe, 
is what I am ſurpriſed to hear controvert- 
ed, ſince very late experience may convince 
us of the contrary. Do not we know what 
a ferment was raiſed in the nation towards 
the latter end of the late queen's reign ? 
And it is well known what a fatal change 
in the affairs of this nation was introduced, 
or at leaſt confirmed, by an election's com- 
ing on while the nation was in that ferment. 
Do not we know what a ferment was raiſ- 
ed in the nation ſoon after his late majeſty's 
acceſſion ? And if an election had then been 
allowed to come on, while the nation was 


in that ferment, it might perhaps have 
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had as fatal effects as the former; but, 
thank God, this was wiſely provided 
againſt by the very law which is now - 
wanted to be repealed. 

As ſuch ferments may hereafter often 
happen, I muſt think that frequent elec- 
tions will always be dangerous; for which 
reaſon; as far as I can ſee at preſent, 1 
ſhall, I believe, at all times, t Luk my 
very dangerous, experiment to rep 
antlers bill. 5 | 


$ 137. Lord LyTTEeLTON's Speech on 
the Repeal of the Ait, called the Few Bill, 
in the Year 1753. | 


Mr. Speaker, | 

I ſee no occaſion to enter at preſent into 
the merits of the bill we paſſed the laſt 
ſeffion, for the naturalization of Jews, be- 
cauſe I am convinced, that in the preſent 
temper of the nation, not a ſingle oreign 
Jew will think it expedient to take the 
enefit of that act; and 3 re · 
pealing of it is giving up nothing. Iaſſent- 
ed to 15 laſt F415. in oben it might induce 
ſome wealthy Jews to come and ſettle 


among us: in that light I ſaw enough of 


utility in it, to make me incline rather to 
>| Ag than diſlike it; but that any man 
alive could be zealous, either for or againſt 
it, 1 confeſs I had no idea. What affetts 


our religion is, indeed, of the higheſt and 


moſt ſerious importance: God forbid we 


ſhould ever be indifferent about that ! but 


J thought this had no more to do with re- 
ligion, than any turnpike-a& we paſſed in 
that ſeſſion; and, after all the divinity that 
1 preached on the ſubject, I think 
o ſtill. | 

Reſolution and ſteadineſs are excellent 
qualities; but, it is the application of them 
upon which their value depends. A wiſe 
government, Mr. Speaker, will know where 
to yield, as well as where to reſiſt: and 
there is no ſurer mark of littleneſs of mind 
in an adminiſtration, than obſtinacy in 
trifles, Public wiſdom, on ſome occa- 


ſions, muſt condeſcend to give way to po- 


pular folly, eſpecially in a free couſftry, 
where the humour of the people mult be 
conſidered as attentively as the humour of 
a king in an abſolute monarchy. Under 
both forms of government, a prudent and 
honeſt miniſtry will indulge a ſmall folly, 


and wil! reſiſt a great one. Not to vouch- 


ſafe now and then a kind indulgence to 
the former, would diſcover an ignorance 
in human nature; not to reſiſt the latter 
at all times would be meanneſs and ſer- 
vility. 8 

3 E 2 f Sir, 
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Sir, 1 look on the bill we are at preſent 
debating, not as a ſacrifice made to popu- 
larity (for it ſacrifices nothing) but as a 
prudent regard to fome conſequences ariſ- 
ing from the nature of the clamour raiſed 
againſt the late act for naturalizing Jews, 
which ſeem to require a particular conſi- 
deration, 

It has been hitherto the rare and envied 
felicity of his majeſty's reign, that his ſub- 
3-Qs have enjoyed ſuch a fertled tranquil- 
lity, ſuch a freedom from angry religious 
diſputes, as is not to be paralleled in any 
former times. The true Cariſtian ſpirit 
of moderation, of charity, of univerſal be- 
nevclence, has prevailed in the people, has 
prevailed in the clergy of all ranks and 
degrees, inſtead of thuſe narrow princi- 
ples, thofe bigoted pleaſures, that furious, 
that implacable, that ignorant zeal, which 
had ofien done ſo much hurt both to the 
church and the ſtate. But from the ill- 
underitood, inſignificant act of parliament 
2% are now moved to repeal, occaſion has 

en taken to deprive us of this ineftima- 
ble advantage. It is a pretence to diſturb 
the peace of the church, to infuſe idle fear 
into the minds of the people, and make re- 
gion itſelf an engine of ſedition. It be- 
hoves the piety, as well as the wiſdom of 
parliament, todiſappoint thoſe endeavours. 

ir, the very wok miſchief that can be 
done to religion, is to pervert it to the pur- 
poſes of faction. Heaven and hell are not 
more diſtant, than the benevolent ſpirit of 
the Goſpel, and. the malignant ſpirit of 
party. be moſt impious wars ever made 
were thoſe called holy wars. He who hates 
another man for not being a Chriſtian, is 
himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good-will to 
man. A temper conformable to the dic- 
Xatcs of that holy religion, has lately diſ- 
.tinguiſhed this nation; and a glorious diſ- 
tincl ion it was! But there is latent, at all 
times, in the minds of the vulgar, a ſpark 
of enthuſiaſm, which, if blown by the 
breath of a party, may, even when it ſeems 
quite extinguiſhed, be ſudden]y revived and 
raiſed to a flame. The act of laſt ſeſſion 
for naturalizing Jews, has very unexpect- 
edly adminiſtered fuel to feed that flame. 
To what a height it may riſe, if it ſuould 
continue much longer, one cannot eaſil 
tell; but, take away the fuel, and it wi 
die of itſelf. | 8 
It is the misfortune of all the Roman 
Catholic countries, that there the church 
and the ſtate, the civil power and the hier- 


archy, have ſeparate intereſts; and are 
continually at variance one with the other. 


It is our happineſs, that here they form 


but one ſyſtem. While this harmony laſts, 
whatever hurts the church, hurts the ſtate: 
whatever weakens the credit of the go- 
vernors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its ſtrength, and 
ſhakes the whole conſtitution, 

Sir, IT truff and believe that, by ſpeedily 
paſſing this bill, we ſhall filence that oblo- 
quy which has fo _—_ been caſt upon 
our reverend prelates (ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable that ever adorned our church) 
for the part they took in the aR which 
this repeals. And it greatly concerns the 
whole community, that they ſhould not 
loſe that reſpe& which is ſo juſtly due to 
them, by a popular clamour kept up in 
oppolition to a meaſure of no importance 
in ittelf. But if the departing. from that 
meaſure, ſhould not remove the prejudice 
ſo maliciouſly raiſed, | am certain that no 
further flep you can take will be able to 
remove it; and, therefore, I hope you will 
ſtop here. This appears to be a reaſonable 
and ſafe condeſcenſion, by which nobody 
will be hurt; but all beyond this would be 
dangerous weakneſs in government : 1t 
might open a door to the wildeſt enthu- 
fiaſm, and to the moſt miſchievous attacks 
of political diſaffection working 25 that 
enthuſiaſm. If you encourage and autho- 
rize it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go 
from thence to the meeting-houſe, and in 
the end to the palace. But let us be care- 
fol to check its further progreſs. The 
more zealous we are to ſupport Chriſtiani- 
ty, the more vigilant ſhould we be in main- 
taining to!erat:on, If we bring back per- 
ſecution, we bring back the Anti- chriſtian 
ſpirit of popery; and when the ſpirit is 
here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. 
Toleration is the baſis of all public quiet. 
It is a charter of freedom pop to the 
mind, more valuable, I think, than that 
which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. In- 
deed, they are inſeparably connected toge- 
ther; for, where the mind is not free, 
where the conience is enthralled, there 
is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on 
the galling chains; but civil tyranny is 
called in, to rivet and fix them. We {ee 
it in Spain, and many other countries; 
we have formerly both ſeen and felt it in 
England. By the blefling of God, we are 
now delivered from all kinds of oppreſ- 
ſion. Let us take care, that they may 
never return. * 
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$ 1. The Story of Lu Fevas. 


year in which Dendermond was taken 
by the allies, - which was about ſeyen years 
before my father came into the country 
and about as many after the time that my 
uncle Toby and Trim had privately de- 
camped from my father's houſe in town, 
in order to lay ſome of the fineſt ſieges to 
ſome of the ſineſt fortified cities in Europe 
—When my uncle Toby was one evening 
getting his ſupper, with Trim ſitting be- 
ind him at a ſmall ſide board; The land- 
lord of a little inn in the village came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in his hand 
to beg a glaſs or two of ſack; tis for a 
poor gentleman,.— I think, of the army, ſaid 
the landlord, who has been taken ill at my 
houſe four days ago, and has never held up 
his head fince, *. a deſire to taſte any 
thing till juſt now, that he has a fancy for 
a glaſs of ſack and a thin toaſt.— I chin, 
ſays he, taking his hand from his forehead, 
it would comfort ne. 
lf I could neither beg, borrow, nor 
buy ſuch a thing,—added the landlord, 
I would almoſ} feat it for the poor gentle- 
man, he js ſo ill. I hope in Godhe will 
ſtill mend, continued he - we are all of us 
concerned for him, 
Thou art a gogd-natured foul, I will 
anſwer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; 


and thou ſhalt drink the poor gentleman's ' 


health in a gu of ſack thyſelf. - and take 
couple of 


ee with wy ſervice, ang 


tell him he is heartily welcome to them, 


and to a dozen more; if they will do him 
T was ſome time in the ſummer of that | . 


good. 
Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord ſhut the door, he is 
a very compaſſionate fellow—Trim,—yet- 
I cannot help entertaining an high opinion 
of his gueſt too; there mult be ſomething . 
more than common in him, that in ſo ſhort 
a time ſhould win ſo much upon the affec- 
tions of his hoſt ;,P—]_ And of his whole fa- 
mily, added the corporal, for they are all 
concerned for him. Step after him, ſaid' 
my uncle Toby, — do Trim, —and aſk if he 
knows his name. wh 
I have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid 
the landlord, coming back into the par- 
tour with the Corporal, - but I can aſk his 
ſon again :—— Has he a ſon with him 
then? ſaid my uncle Toby.—— A boy, 
replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age but the poor crea- 
ture has taſted almoſt as little as his fa- 
ther; he does nothing but mourn and la- 
ment for him night and day :—he has not 
ſtirred from the bed-fide theſe two days. 
My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thruſt his plate from before 
him, as the landlord gave him the account; 
and Trim, without being ordered, took 
away without ſaying one word, and in a few 
minutes after brought him his pipe and 
tobacco. h 7 by 
Stay in the room, a little, ſays my 
uncle Toby.—— a 
Trim! —ſaid my uncle Toby, after he 
3 r Pre” 
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had lighted his pipe, and ſmoked about a fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and 


dozen whiffs— Trim came in front of his 


not interrupt thee till thou haſt done; ſo 


maſter, and made his bow; my uncle fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the window 
Toby ſmoked on, and ſaid no more. feat, and begin thy ſtory again. The cor- 


Corporal! faid my uncle Toby—the cor- 
poral made his bow. My uncle Toby 
proceeded no farther, but tiniſhed his pipe. 

Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a 


project in my head, as it is a bad night, of 


wrapping myſe!f up warm in my roquelaure, 
and paying a viſit tothiz poor gentleman, 


Your honour's roquelaure, replied the cor- | 


poral, has not once been had on, ſince the 
mght before your honour received. your 


wound, when we mounted guard in the 


trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; 


—and- beſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a 


night, that what with the roquelaure, and 
want with the weather, twill be enough 
to give your honour your death, and bring 
on your hononr's torment in your groin.— 
I fear fo, replied my uncle Toby; but I 
am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, fince 
the account the landlord has given me.— 
1 wiſh J had not known ſo much of this 
aſfair— added my uncle Toby. —or that I 
had known more of it: How ſhall we 
manage it F—Leave it, an't pleaſe your 


honour,” to me, quoth the corporal; —T'l! 


take my hat and flick, and go to the 


honſe and recounoitre, and act accord- 
ing'y ; and I will bring your honour a full 
account in an hour. Thou ſhalt go, Trim, 


ſaid my uncle Toby, and here's a fſhillin 
for thee to drink with his ſervant—!I ſha 


get it all out of him, ſaid the corporal, 


ſhutting the door. 


My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe ; 
then 


and had it nct been, that he now an 


wandered from the point, with conſidering 
whether it was not full as well to have 
the curtain of the tennaile a ſtraight line, 
as a crooked one, —he might be ſaid to 
have thought of nothing elſe but poor 
I.. Fete and his boy the whole time he 


ſmoked it. 


It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the aſhes out of his third pipe, 
that corporel Trim returned from the inn, 


and gave him the following account. 


I deſpaired at firft, iaid the corporal, of 
being able to bring back your honour any 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor 


fick icutenant—Is he in the army then! 
ſaid my uncle 'Foby—He is, ſaid the cor. 


poral— And in what regiment? ſaid my 
uncle Toby—1'lI tell your honour, replied 


the corporal, every thing ſtraight for- 


wards, as 1 learnt it Then, Trim, Ply 


poral made his old bow, which generally 
ſpoke, as plain as a bow could ſpeak it— 
« Your honour is good :”-- And having 
done that, he ſat down, as he was or- 
deted, — and began the ſtory to my uncle 
Toby over again in pretty near the ſame 
words, 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid: the corporal, 
of being able to bring back any intelli- 
gence to your honour, about the lientenant 
and his fon; for when I aſked where his 
ſervant was, from whom I made myſelf 
ſure of knowing every thing which was 
proper to be aſked—That's a right diſ- 
tinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby—l was 
anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
had no ſervant with him ;—that he had 
come to the inn with hired horſes, which, 
upon finding himſelf unable to proceed, 
(to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had 
diſmiſſed the morning after he came.— If 
] get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave 
his purſe to his ſon to pay the man,—we 
can hire horſes from hence,—But alas ! 
the pcor gentleman will never get from 
hence, Cai the landlady to me,—for I 
heard the death-watch all night long :— 
and when he dies, the youth, his ſon, will 
certainly die with him: for he is broken- 
hearted already, | 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the corporal, when the youth came into 
the kitchen, to order the thin toaſt the land- 
lord ſpoke of ;—but 1 will do it for my fa- 
ther myſelf, ſaid 'the youth —Pray let me 
ſave you the trouble, young gentleman, ſaid 
I, taking up a fork for the purpoſe, and 
offeriog hin my chair to ſit down upon by 
the fire, whilſt I did it.—I believe, fir, 
ſaid he, very modeſtly, 1 can pleaſe him 
beſt myſelf. —I am ſure, ſaid I, his honovr 
will not like the toaſt the worſe for being 
toaſted by an old ſoldier.— The youth 
took hold of my hand, and inſtantly burſt 
into tears. Poor youth! ſaid my uncle 
Toby,—he has been bred up from an in- 
fant in the army, and the name of a ſoldier, 
Trim, ſounded in his ears like the name of 
a friend; I wiſh J had him here. 

I never, in the longeſt march, faid 
the corporal, had ſo great a mind to my 
dinner, as I had to cry with him for com- 
pany:— What could be the matter with 
me, an' pleaſe your honour ? 1 1 Fn 
the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

blowing 
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blowing his noſe,—but that thou art a 


- good-natured fellow. 


When I gave him the toaſt, continued 
the corporal, I thought it was proper to 
tell him J was Captain Shandy's ſervant, 
and that your honour (though a ſtranger 
was extremely concerned for his father 
and that if there was any thing in your 
houſe or cellar—(and thou might have 
added my purſe too, faid my uncle Toby) 
he was heartily welcome to it :=he made 
a very low bow, (which was meant to 
your honour) but no anſwer, —for his heart 
was full—ſo he went up ftairs with the 
toaſt: —| warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, as 
I opened the kitchen-door, your father will 
be well again.— Mr. Yorick's curate was 
ſmoking a pipe by the kitchen fire—but 
faid not a word good or bad to comfort the 
youth. I thought it was wrong, added 
the corporal— think ſo too, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, 

When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs 
of ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little 
revived, and ſent down into the kitchen, to 
let me know, that in about ten minutes he 
ſhould be glad if 1 would ſtep up ſtairs. —l 
believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going to 
fay his prayers—for there was a book laid 
upon the — by his bed-ſide; and as I 
ſhut the door I ſaw his ſon take up a 
cuſhion. ; | 

I 1 faid the curate, that you gen- 
tlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid 
your prayers at all.—-—[ heard the poor 
8 ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid 

e landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or I could not have believed ĩt.— 
Are you ſure of it ? replied the curate 
A ſoldier, anꝰ pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, 
prays as often (of his own accord) as a par- 
on and when he is fighting for his king, 
and for his own life, and for his honour too, 
he has the moſt reaſon to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world. Twas well ſaid 
of thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. But 
when a ſoldier, ſaid I, an' pleaſe your re- 
verence, has been ſtanding for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in 
cold water. or engaged, ſaid I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches ; 
— haraſſed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;— 
haraſſing others to-morrow :—detached 
here;—councermanded there ;—=reſting this 
night upon his arms; — beat vp in his ſhirt 
the next; - benumbed in his joints ;—per- 
haps without ſtraw in his tent to kneel on; 
Ju, maſt ſay his prayers how and when 
he can, ol believe, ſaid I,-for I was 


piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputa- 
tion of the army,—lI believe, an't pleaſe 
your reverence, ſaid I, that when a ſoldier 
gets time to pray, he prays as heartily as 
a parſon—thougzh not with all his fuſs and 
hy pocriſy. Thou ſhould'ſt not have ſaid 
that, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. — for God 
only knows who is a hypocrite, and who is 
not: — At the great an you review of 
us all, corporal, at the day of judgment, 
(and not till then) it will be ſeen who 
has done their duties* in this world, and 
who has not, and we ſhall be advanced, 
Trim, accordingly.—I hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim. Alt is in the Scripture, ſaid my 
uncle Toby ; and I will ſhew it thee to- 
mortow: In the mean time we may de- 
pend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ſo 
good and juſt a governor of the world, that 
if we have but done our duties in it, —it 
will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black - 
one: I hope not ſaid the corporal —But 

o on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, with thy 

_— | 
When I went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, — 


he was lying in his bed with his head raifed 


upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 

illow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
ferchief beſide it: The youth was juſt 
ſtooping down to take up the cuſhion, upon 
which F ſuppoſed he had been Fan. jor 
the book was laid upon the bed, —and as 
he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 


away at the ſame time Let it remain 


there, my dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 


He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I 
had walked up cloſe to his bed-ſide:—If 
you are Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, 
you muſt preſent my thanks to your maſter, 
with my little boy's thanks along with 
them, for his courteſy to me,—if he was 
of Leven's—ſaid the lieutenant, ol 


him your honour was. Then, ſaid he, 5 2 
ſerved three campaigns with him in Flan- 


ders, and remember him—but tis moſt © 
likely, as I had not the honour of any ac- 
quaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me.—Vou will tell him, however, that 
the perſon his -good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a heu- 
tenant in Angus's——but he knows me 
not,—ſaid he, e 8 
fibly he may my ſtory—a — pray 
tel the 888 Los the enſign at Breda, 
3E4 whoſe 
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whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately killed 
with a muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms 
in my tent. I remember the ſtory, an't 
pleaſe your honour, ſaid I, very well —— 
Do you fo? ſaid he, wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief —then well may I.—-In 
aying this, he drew a little ring out of his 
boſcm, which ſeemed tied with a black 
ribband, about his neck, and kiffed it twice. 
——Here, Billy, ſaid he,-the boy flew 
acrois the room to the bed-fide, and falling 
don upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand, and kiſſed it too, - then kiſſed his fa- 
ther, and {at down upon the bed and wept. 

1 wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby with a deep 
figh.——! wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is 
tco much concerned —ſhall I pour your 
honour out a glaſs of ſack to your pipe? 
——Do, Trim, {aid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſigh- 
ing again, the ſtory of the enfign and his 
wife, with a circumſtance his modeſty omit- 
ted: and particularly well that he, as well 
as ſhe, upon ſome account ar other, (I for- 
get what) was univerſally pitied by the 
whole regiment; but finiſh the ſtory thou 
art upon; — Tis finiſhed already, faid 
the corporal, for I could ſtay no longer. 
ſo wiſhed his honour a good night ; young 
Le Fevre roſe from off 
me to the bottom of the flairs; and as we 
went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join their regiment in Flanders— 
But alas! ſaid the corporal, the lieute- 
nant's laſt day's march is over. Then 
what is to become of his poor boy ? cried 
my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal ho- 
nour, though I tell it only for the ſake of 
thoſe, who, when cooped in betwixt a na- 
tural and a poſitive law, know not for their 
ſouls which way in the world to turn them- 
ſelves—— That notwithſtanding my uncle 
Toby was warmly engaged at that time in 
carrying on the ſiege of Dendermond, pa- 
rallel with the allies, who preſſed theirs on 
fo vigorouſly that they ſcarce allowed him 
time to get his dinner that nevertheleſs 
he gave up Dendermond, though he had 
already made a lodgment upon the coun- 
terſcarp: and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private diftrefles at the inn; and, 
except that he ordered the garden-gate to 
be bolted up, by which he-might be ſaid 
to have turned the ſiege of Dendermoud 
into a blockade-—he left Dendermond to 
itſelf.— to be relieved or not by the French 


the bed, and ſaw 
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king, as the French king tho 7 
e how 8 himſelf Eil 
relieve the poor lieutenant and his ſon. 

—-— That kind being, who is a friend 
fo the friendleſs, ſhall recompence thee 
or this, | 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my 
uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was put- 
ting him to bed, —and Til tell thee in what 
Trim, — ln the firſt place, when thou madeſt 
an offer of my ſervices to Le Fevre.— 
as ſickneſs and travelling are both expen- 
five, and thou knoweſt he was but a poor 
Jieatenant,'with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as 
himſelf, out of his pay. that thou didit 
not make an offer to him of my purſe; be- 
cauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as 
myſelf.——- Your honour knows, ſaid the 
corporal, I had no orders; True, quoth 


my uncle Toby. thou didſt very right, 


Trim, as a foldier,-but certainly very 
wrong as a man. 5 
In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, 
thou haſt the ſame excuſe, continued my 
uncle Toby, hen thou offeredit bim 
whatever was in my houſe, — chou ſhouldſ 
have offered him my houſe too ;>— A fick 
brother officer ſhould have the beſt quar- 
ters, Trim; and if we had him with us,— 
we could tend and look to him: thou 
art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, 
and what with thy care of him, and the old 
woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, 
we might recruit him again at once, and 
ſet him upon his legs.— | 
In a fortnight or three weeks, added 
my uncle Toby, ſmiling,,-he might march, 
— He will never march, an' pleaſe your 
honour, in the world, ſaid the corporal ; 
— He will march, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
riſing up from the fide of the bed, with one 
ſhoe off :—An' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 
corporal, he will never march but to his 
rave: He ſhall march, cried my uncle 
Toby, marching the foot which ha 1 a ſhoe 
on, though without advancing an inch.— 
he ſhall march to his regiment.— He can- 
not ſtand it, ſaid the corporal. He ſhall be 
ſupported, ſaid my uncle Toby.—He'll 
drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and what 
will become of his boy ?—He ſhall not 
drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly.—A-well- 
o'day,-do what we can for him, ſaid Trim, 
maintaining his point, the poor ſoul will 


die: [le ſhall not die, by G—, cried 


my uncle Toby. 
— The accu/fing fpirit, which flew up 
to h:aven's chancery with the oath, bluſhed 
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as he gave it in—and the recording angel, film returned to its place, the pulſe 


as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out for ever. 
My uncle Toby went to his bureau, 
put his purſe into his breeches pocket, 
and having ordered the corporal to go early 
in the morning for a phyſician, —he went 
to bed and fell aſleep, 
The ſun looked bright the morning af- 
ter, to ary eye in the village but Le 
PFevre's and his afflicted ſon's ; the hand of 
death preſs'd heavy upon his eye-lids,— 
and hardly could the wheel at the ciſtern 
turn roupd its circle hen my uncle 
Toby, who had roſe up an hour before his 
wonted time; entered the lieutenant's room, 
and without preface or apology ſat himſelf 
down upon the chair, by the hed · ſide, and 
independently of all modes and cuſtoms 
opened the cyrtain in the manner an qld 
friend and brother officer would have done 
it, and aſked him how he did, how he had 
reſted in the night,-what was his com- 
plaint, where was his pain,—and what he 
could do to help him ?——and withoyt 
giving him time to anſwer any one of the 
enquiries, went on and told him of the lit- 
tle plan Which he had been concerting 
with the corporal the night before for 
| : | 


im.— 

F —— You ſhall go a, directly, Le 
Fevre, ſaid my uncle Toby, to my houſe, 
and we'll ſend for a doctor to ſee what's 
the matter, ind we'll have an apothecary, 
—and the corporal ſhall be your nurſe; 
and 111 be your ſervant, Le Ferre. 
There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, 
not the effect of familiarity, —but the 
cauſe of it, Which let you at once into his 
ſoul, and ſhewed you the goodneſs of his 
nature; to this, there was ſomething in 
his looks, and voice, and manner, ſuper- 
added, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate to come and take ſhelter under 
him; ſo that before my uncle Toby had 
half finiſhed the kind offers he was mak - 
ing to the father, had the ſon inſenſi- 
bly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him. The blood 
and ſpirits of Le Feyre, which were wax- 


ing cold and flow within him, and were re- 
treating to their laſt citadel, the heart, 


rallied back, the film forſook his eyes for 
a moment,—he looked up wiſhfully in my 
uncle Toby's face, — then caſt a look upon 
his boy,. —and that ligament, fine as it was, 
as never broken. 


Nature inſtantiy ebb'd again, — the 


X 


ſomely given me in the dark, that I 


flutter'd—ſtopp'd—went on - throbb d 
ſtopp'd again—mov'd—ſtopp'd—ſhall I go 
on; — No. Sterne. 


$ 2. Yorick's Death, 


A few hours before Y orick breathed his 
laſt, Eugenius ſtept in, with an intent to 
take his laſt Gght and laſt farewel of him, 
Upon his drawing Yorick's curtain, and 
aſking how he felt himſelf, Yorick looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand. 
and, after thanking him for the many to- 
kens of his friendſhip to him, for which, 
he faid, if it was their fate to meet here- 
aſter, he would thank him again and again 
he told him, he was within a few hours of 

wing his enemies the ſlip for ever.—I. 
ope not, anſwered Eugenius, with tears 
trickling down his cheeks, and with the 
tendereſt tone that ever man ſpoke.— I hope 
not, Yorick, ſaid he. Voriek replied, 
with a look up, and a gentle ſqueeze of 
Eugenius's hand,—and that was all, but 
it cut Eugenius to his heart. Come, come, 
Vorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 
and ſummoning up the man within him, 
—my dear lad, be comforted, let not 
all thy ſpirits and fortitude forſake thee at 
Ns crifis when thou moſt wanteſt them 
who knows what reſources are in ſtore, and 
what the power of God may yet do for 
thee?--Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, 
and gently ſhook his head; for my part, 
continued Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words. I declare, I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee, and wry 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenins, 
chearing gp his voice, that there is ſtill 
enough of thee left to make a biſhop, 
and that I may live to ſee it. I beſeech 
thee Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off. 
his night-cap as well as he gould with his 
left hand. his right being ſtill graſped. 
cloſe in that of Eugenius. I beſeech thee 
to take a view of my head. I ſee no- 
thing that ails it, replied 1 e Then, 
alas! my friend, ſaid Yorick, let me tell 
you, that it is ſo bruiſed and miſ-ſhapened 
with the blows which have been ſo unhand- 
might, 
ſay with Sancho Panca,that ſhould I recover, 
and * mitres thereupon be ſuffered to rain 
« down from heaven as thick as bail, not 
« one of them would fit it.“ Yorick's: 
laſt breath was hanging upon his trembling 
lips, ready to'depart as he uttered this 3 
yet ſtill it was uttered with ſomething of a 
Cerrantic ans rewind go fy dpoke it Buy 
* »geniug 
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ius could perceive a ſtream of lambent 
lighted up for a moment in his eyes; 
faint picture of thoſe flaſhes of his ſpi- 
Tit, which (as Shakeſpear ſaid of his an- 
ceſtor) were wont to ſet the table in a roar ! 
Eugenius was convinced from this, that 
the heart of his friend was broke; he 
ſqueezed his hand,——and then walked 
ſoftly out of the room, weeping as he walk- 
ed. Yorick followed Evpenius with his 
eyes to the door, he then cloſed them 
——and never opened them more. 

- He lies buried in a corner of his church- 
yard, under a plain marble-ſlab, which his 
friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
hid upon his grave, with no more than theſe 
three words of inſcription, ſerving both for 
his epitaph, and elegy—— | 


| Alas, poor YORICK! | 


Ten times a day has Vorick's ghoſt the 
conſolation to hear his monumental inſcrip- 
fion read over with ſuch a variety of plain- 
five tones, as denote a general pity and eſ- 
teem for him; 2 foot-way crofling the 
church-yard clcſe by his grave,—not a 
paſſenger goes by, without ſtopping to caſt 
a look upon it, ——and fighing as he walks 


on, 
Alas, poor Y O RICK! 
Sterne. 


& 3. The Story of ALCANDER and SEP” 
TIMIUs, Takenfrom @ Þyzantine Hil. 
torian. N 

Athens, long after the decline of the 

Roman empire, ſtill continned the ſeat of 

learning, politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theo- 

doric the Oftrogoth repaired the ſchools 
which barbarity was ſuffering to fall into 
decay, and continued thofe penſions to 

- men of learning which avaricious gover- 

nors had monopolized. ; 
In this city, and about this period, Al- 

cander and Septimius were fellow- ſtudents 
together: the one the moſt ſubtle rea- 
ſoner of all the Lyceum, the other the 


moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic. 


2 Mutual admiration ſoon begot a 
iendſhip. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, and they were natives of the two 
moſt celebrated cittes- in the world; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came 
from Rome. 

In this ſtate of harmony they lived for 
ſome time together; when Alcander, after 

| — 


— 


paſling the firſt part of his youth in the in. 


olence of philoſophy, thought at length 


of entering into the buſy world; and, as a 
ſep previous to this, liced his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquiſite beauty, 
The day of their latended nuptials was 
fixed; the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed; and nothing now remained but 
her being conducted in triumph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happi- 
neſs, or being unable to enjoy any ſatisfac- 
tion without making his friend Septimius 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
Hypatia to his feilow-ſtudent ; which he 
did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himſelf equally happy in friendſhip and love. 
But this was an interview fatal to the future 

ce of both; for Septimius no ſooner 
aw her, but he was ſmitten with an invo- 
luntary paſſion ; and, though he uſed every 
effort to ſuppreſs deſires at once ſo impru- 
dent and unjuſt, the emotions of his mind 
in a ſhort time became ſo ſtrong, that they 
brought on a fever, which the phyſicians 
judged incurable. 

Boring this illneſs, Alcander watched 
him with all the anxiety of fondneſs, and 
brought his miſtreſs to join in thoſe amia- 

le offices of friendſhip. The ſagacity of 
the phyſicians, by theſe means ſoon diſco- 
vered that the cauſe of their patient's diſ- 
order was love: and Alcandef being ap- 


prized of their diſcovery, at length extort» 


ed a confeſſion from 
lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to de- 
ſcrihe the conflict between love and friend- 
ſhip in the breaſt of Alcander on this occa- 
fion ; 1t is enough to ſay, that the Athertians 
were at that time arrived at ſuch refine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was car- 
ried ro exceſs. In ſhort, forgetful of his 
own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, 
in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his con- 
nivance, and this un — 1 change of 
fortune wrought as unexpected a change 
in the conſtitution of the now happy Sep- 
timius: in a few days he was perfectly re- 
covered, and ſet out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe 
talents which he was ſo eminently poſſeſſed 
of, Septimius in a few years arrived at the 
higheft dignities of the ſtate, and was con- 
ſtituted the city-judge, or prætor. 

In che mean time Alcander not only ſelt 
the pain of being ſeparated from his friend 
and his miſtreſs, but a proſecution was alſo 


reluftant dying 


commenced” 
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were not able to withſtand the influence of 
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commenced againſt him by the relations of 
Hypatia, for baviog baſely given up his 
bride, as was ſuggeſted, for money. His 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and even his eloquence in his own defence, 


a powerful party. He was caſt, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine. How- 
ever, being unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum at 
the time appointed, his poſſeſſions were con- 
fiſcated, he himſelf was tripped of the habit 
of freedom, expoſed as a ſlave in the mar- 
ket-place, and Told to the higheſt bidder. 
A merchant of Thrace becoming his 
purchaſer, Alcander, with ſome other com- 
panions of diſtreſs, was carried into that 
region of deſolationand ſterility. His ſtated 
employment was to follow the herds of an 
imperious maſter, and his ſucceſs in hunt- 
ing was all that was allowed him to ſupply 
his precarious ſubſiſtence. Every mornia 


awaked him to a renewal of famine or reif 


and every change of ſeaſon ſerved but to 
aggravate his unſheltered diſtreſs. After 
ſome years of bondage, however, an op- 
portunity of eſcaping offered; he embraced 
it with ardour; fo that travelling by night, 
and lodping in caverns by day, to ſhorten 
a long ſtory, he at laſt arrived in Rome. 
The Fam day on which Alcander arrived, 
Septimius ſat adminiſtering juſtice in the 
forum, whither our wanderer came, expect- 
ing to be inſtantly known, and publicly ac- 
knowledged by his former friend. Here 
he ſtood the whole day amongſt the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and ex- 

ing to be taken notice of; but he was 
ſo much altered by a long ſucceſſion of 
hardſhips; that he continued unnoted among 
the reſt; and, in the evening, when he was 
going up to the prætor's chair, he was bru- 


rally repulſed by the attending lictors. The 


attention of the poor is generally driven 
from one e object to another; for 
night — on, he now found himſelf 
under a neceflity of ſeeking a place to lie. 
in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of 
the citizens would harbour ſo much wretch- 
edneſs; and ſleeping in the ſtreets might 
be attended with interruption or danger : 


in ſhort, he was obliged to take up his lodg-- 


ing in one of the tombs without the city, 
the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, and de- 
ſpair. In this manſion of horror, laying 
his head upon an inverted urn, he forgot 
his miſeries for a while in ſleep; and found, 
on his flinty couch, more eaſe than beds of 


down en ſupply to the guilty, 


As he continued here, about midnight 
two robbers came to make this their re- 
treat; but happening to difagree about the 
diviſion of their plunder, one of them 
ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left him 


weltering in blood at the entrance. In 
theſe circumſtances he was found next 


morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a farther enquiry, 
an alarm was ſpread; the cave was exa- 
mined; and Alcander being found, was 
immediately apprehended, and accuſed of 
robbery and murder. The circumſtances 
_ him were ſtrong, and the wretch- 
edneſs of his appearance confirmed ſuſpi- 
cion. Misfortune and he were now fo lo 
acquainted, that he ar laſt became Pony 4 
le's of life, He deteſted a world where he 
had found only ingratitude, falſehood, and 
cruelty ; he was — to make no 
defence, and thus, lowering with reſolution 
he was dragged, bound with cores, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. As the proofs 
were poſitive againſt him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a moſt 
cruel and ignomintous death, when-the at- 
tention of the multitude was ſaon divided 
by another object. The robher, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended ſelling 
his plunder, and, ſtruck with a panic, had 
confeſſed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the ſame tribunal, and acquitted eyery 
other perſon of any partnerſhip in his guilt. 
Alcander's innocence therefore appeared, 
but the ſullen raſhneſs of his conduct re- 
mained a wonder to the ſurrounding mul- 
titude; but their aſtoniſhment was ſtill far- 
ther encreaſed, when they ſaw their judge 
ſtart from his tribunal to embrace the ſup. 
ſed criminal; Septimius recollected his 
iend and former benefactor, and hung 
upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. 
Need the 1 be related? Alcander was 
acquitted : ſhared the friendſhip and ho- 
nours of the principal citizens of Rome; 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, That 
no circumſtances are fo deſperate, which 


Providence may not relieve. 


54 The Monk, © - 


A poor Monk of the order of St. Fran. 
cis came into the room to beg ſomething 
for his convent. The moment I caſt my 
eyes upon him, I was pre-determined not 
to give him a fingle ſous, and accordingly 
I put my purſe into n 
it up—ſet myſelf a little more upon my 

centre, 
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centre, and advanced up gravely to him: 


there was ſomething, I fear, forbidding in 


my look: I have his figure this moment 
before my eyes, and think there was that 
in it which deſerved better. 

The Monk, as I judge from the break 
in his tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs 
upon his temples being all that remained 
of it, might be about ſeventy but from 
his eyes, and that ſort of fire which was in 
them, which ſeemed more tempered by 
courteſy than years, could be no more than 
fixty——truth might lie between He 
waz certainly fixty-five; and the general 
air of his countenance, notwithſtanding 
ſomething ſeemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 
the account. 

It was one of thoſe heads which Guido 
has often pajnted—mild—pale—penetrat- 
ing, free from all common-place ideas of 
fat contented ignorance looking downwards 
upon the earth—it look d forwards; but 
look'd as if it lock'd at ſomething beyond 
= this world. How one of his order came by 

it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
Monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would 
have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reve- 
renced it, | 

The reſt of his ouiline may be given in 
a few ſtrokes; one might put it into the 
hands of any one to defign, for twas nei- 
ther clegantnor chew, but as character 
and expreſſion made it ſo: it was a thin, 
ſpare form, ſomething above the common 
ſize, if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend 
forwards in the figure — but it was the at- 
titude of intreaty; and as it nw oo 
preſent to my imagination, it gain'd mare 
than it loſt by "is | + 

When he had entered the room three 

ces, he ſtood till; and laying his left 

hand upon his breaſt (a ſlender white ſtaff 

with which he journgpes being in his right) 
—when I had got cle 
rroduced himſelf with the liitle ſtory of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
his order———and did jt with fo fimple 2 
eee ſuch an air of deprecation was 
x 


ere in the whole caſt of his look-and figure 


Il was bewitched not to hayerbeen ſiruck 
with it 28 
'=A better reaſon was, I lender deter 
mined not to give him a fingle fous. 
—'Tis very true, ſaid L, replying to a 
caſt upwards with his eyes, with which he 
had concluded his addreſs—"tis very true 
wand Heaven be weir reſourge who have 


up wo him, he in- 


EXTRACTS IN PROSE. | 
no other but the charity of the world, the. 


ſtock of which, I fear, is no way ſufficient 
for the many great claims which are hourly 
made upon it. Fg 

As I pronounced the words * great 
« claims,” he gave a ſlight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the — of his 
tunic l felt the full force of the appeal 
I acknowledge it, ſaid I—a E habit, 
and that but once in three years, with mea- 
gre diet—are no great matters: and the 
true point of pity is, as they can be earn'd 
in the world with ſolitile induſtry, that your 
order ſhould wiſh to procure them by preſ- 
ſing upon a fund which is the property of 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the in- 
firm: the captive, who lies down counting 
over and over again the days of his aftlic- 
tion, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of it; and 
had you been of the order of Mercy, in- 
ſtead of the order cf St. Francis, poor as 
Jam, gontinued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full chearfully ſhould it have been 
opened to you for the ranſom of the un- 
fortunate, The Monk made me a bow— 


but of all others, reſumed I, the unfortunate 


of our own country, ſurely, have the firlt 
rights; and I have left thouſands in diſtreſs 
upon our own ſhore—— The Monk gave a 
cord:al wave with his head—as much as to 
ſay, No doubt, there is miſery enough in 
every corner of the worjd, as well as with- 
in our convent—— But we diſlinguiſn, ſaid 
I, laying my hand upon the fleeve of his 
tupic, in return for his appeal—we diſlin- 
guiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe who 
wiſh only to eat the bread of their own la- 
bour—and thoſe who eat the bread of 
other people's, and have no ather plan in 
life, but to get through it in floth and ig- 
norance, for the love of God. 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a 
hectic of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, 
but could not tarry Nature ſeemed to 
have had done with her reſentments in 
him; he ſhewed none but letting bis ſtaff 
3 ox! arm, he ws ar; = 

s with reſignation upon his breaſt, anc 
refed, r ht a ; 

My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut 
the door Pha] ſaid 1, with an air of 
careleſſneſs, three ſeyeral times but it 
ws not do; every -ungracious ſyllable I 
had uttered crowded back into my ima- 
gination; I refleQed I had no right over 


the poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and 


that the puniſhment of that was enough to 
the diſappointed without the addition of 


yokind language I conſidered. 12 . 
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kaifs—his courteous figure ſeemed to re- fame moment the moon "ſunk beneath a 


enter, and gently aſk me, what injury he 
had done me? and why ] could uſe him 
thus ?—! would have given twenty livres 
for an advocate - I have behaved very il, 
ſaid I within myſelf; but l have only juſt 
ſet out upon my travels; and ſhall learn 
better manners as I get along. 

2 Sterne. 


$ 5. Gir Bertrand. 41 ragment. 61 
Sir Bertrand turned his ſteed 
towards the woulds, hoping to eroſs theſe 


dreary moors before the curfew. But ere 
he had proceeded half his journey, he was 


| bewildered by the different tracks; and 


not being able, as far as the eye could 
reach, to eſpy any object but the brown 
heath ſurrounding him, he was at length 
quite uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
his courſe, Night overtook him in this 
ſituation. It was one of thoſe nights when 
the moon gives a faint glimmering of light 
through — thick black clouds of a low - 
ering ſky. Now and then ſhe ſuddenly 
emerged in full ſplendour from her veil, 
and then inſtantly retired behind it; hav- 
ing juſt ſerved to give the forlorn Sir Ber- 
trand a wide extended proſpeQ over the 


| deſolate waſte. Hope and native courage 


awhile urged him to puſh forwards, but at 
leugth the increaſing darkneſs and fatigue 
of bod 
dreaded moving from the ground he ſtood 
on, for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 
alighting from his horſeia deſpair, be threw 
himſelf on the ground. He had not long 
continued in that poſture, when the ſullen 
toll of a diſtant bell ſtruck his ears—he 
ſtarted up, and turning towards the ſound, 
diſcerned a dim twinkling light. Inſtantly 
he ſeized his horſe's bridle, and with cau- 
tious ſteps advanced towards it, Aſter a 
painful march, he was ſtopped by a moated 
ditch, ſurrounding the place from whence 
the light proceeded; and by a momentary 
glimpſe of moon-light he bad a full view 


and mind overcame him; he 


black cloud, and the night was darker than 
ever, All was filent=Sir Bertrand faſ- 
tened his ſteed under a ſhed, and approach- 
ing the houſe, traverſed its whole front 
with light and flow footſteps —All was ſtill 
as death He looked in at the lower win- 
dows, but could not diſtinguiſh a fingle 
7 5 through the impenetrable gloom. 
After a ſhort parley with himſelf, he en- 
tered the porch, and ſerzing a maſſy iron 
knocker at the gate, hfted it up, and he- 
ſitating, at length ſtruck a loud ſtroke — the 
noiſe reſounded through the whole manſion 
with hollow echoes. All was ſtill again 
he repeated the ſtrokes more boldly and 
louder another interval of filence enſued 
— A third time he knocked, and a third 
time all was ſti J. He then fell back to 
ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whe- 
ther any light could be ſeen in the whole 
front It again appeared in the ſame place, 
and quickly glided away as before At the 
ſame inſtant a deep ſullen toll ſounded from 
the 8 Sir Bertrand's heart made a - 
tearful top—he was a while motioni8&'s 
then wor inpetied him to Dake 
haſty ſteps towards his ſteed—but fly 
ſtopt his flight; and urged by honour, 2Ht © 
a reſiſtleſs deſire of finiſhing the adventure, 
he returned tothe porch ; and working up 
his ſoul to a full ſteadineſs of reſolution, he 
drew forth his ſword with one hand, And 
with the other lifted up the latch of the 
gate. The heavy door creeking upon its 
hinges reluctantly yielded to his andeshe 
applied his ſhoulder to it, and forced it 
open—he quitted it, and ſtept forward 
the door inflantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled 
he turned back to find the door, and it was 
long ere his trembling hands could ſeize it 
but his "utmoſt ſtrength could not open 
it again. Aſter ſeveral ineffectual ts, 
he looked behind him, and beheld, acroſs 
a hall, upon a large ſtair-caſe, a pale bluiſh 
flame, which caſt a diſmal gleam of "She 
h Ji 


of a large antique manſion, with turrets at around. He again ſummoned fort 
the corners, and an ample porch in the“ courage, and advanced towards it—it re- 


centre. The injuries of time were ſtrong! 

marked on every thing about it. Ihe roof 
in various places was fallen in, the battle - 
ments were half demoliſhed, and the win- 
dows broken and diſmantled. draw - 


bridge, with a ruinous gate-waß at each 


end, led to the court before the building 
He entered, and inſlantly the light, which 
proceeded from a window in one of the 
turrets, glided along and vaniſhed ; at the 


tired. He came to the foot of the ſtairs, 
and after a moment*s deliberation aſcend- 
ed. He went ſlowly up, the flame retiring 
before him, till he came to a wide gallery 
— The flame proceeded along it, and he 


followed in filent horror, treading lightly, 


for the echoes of his foot-ſteps ſtartled bim. 
It led him to thefoot of another ſtair · caſe, 


and then vaniſhed— At the ſame inſtant 


another toll ſounded from the tu 
6 * 5 
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centre, and advanced up gravely to him: 


there was ſomething, I fear, forbidding in . 


my look: I have his figure this moment 
before my eyes, and think there was that 
in it which deſerved better. TS 

The Monk, as I judge from the break 
in his tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs 
upon his temples being all that remained 
of it, might be about ſeventy but from 
his eyes, and that ſort of fire which was in 
them, which ſeemed more tempered by 
courteſy than years, could be no more than 
fixty——truth might lie between——He 
waz certainly fixty-five; and the general 
air of his countenance, notwithſtanding 
ſomething ſeemed to have been planting 
wrinkles 1n it before their time, agreed to 
the account. 

It was one of thoſe heads which Guido 
has often pajnted—mild—-pale—penetrat- 
ing, free from all common-place ideas of 
fat contented ignorance looking downwards 
upon the earth—it look 'd forwards; but 
look'd as if it look'd at ſomething beyond 


this world. How one of his order came by 


it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
Monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would 
have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reve- 
renced it, 
The reſt of his ouiline may be given in 
a few ſtrokes; one might put it into the 
hands of any one to defign, for 'twas nei- 
ther clegant nor * but as character 
and expreſſion made it ſo: it was a thin, 
ſpare form, ſomething above the common 
fize, if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend 
forwards in the figure — but it was the at- 
titude of intreaty; and as it 9 
ent to my imagination, it gain'd me 
ds it loſt by it. , i e 
When he had entered the room three 
ces, he ſtood ſtill; and laying his left 
„hand upon his breaſt (a flender white ſtaff 
with which he journeyed being in his right) 
hen I had got clo 
rroduced himſelf with the hitle tory of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 


ſe up to him, be in- 


no other but the charity of the world, the. | 


ſtock of which, I fear, is no way ſufficient 
for the many great claims which are hourly 
made * it. 5 

As I pronounced the words “great 
e claims,” he gave a ſlight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the ſleeve of his 
tunic--l felt the full force of the appeal 
I acknowledge it, ſaid I—a paid 1 habit, 
and that but once in three years, with mea- 
gre diet—are no great matters: and the 
true point of pity is, as they can be earn'd 
in the world with ſolittle induſtry, that your 
order ſhould wiſh to procure them by preſ- 
ſing upon a fund which is the property of 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the in- 
firm : the captive, who lies down counting 


over and over again the days of his afflic- 


tion, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of it; and 
had you been of the order of Mercy, in- 
ſtead of the order cf St. Francis, poor as 
Jam, continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full chearfully ſhould it have been 
opened to you for the ranſom of the un- 


fortunate. The Monk made me a bow. 
but of all others, reſumed I, the unfortunate 


of our own country, ſurely, have the ſirſt 
rights; and I have left thouſands in diſtreſs 
upon our own ſhore—— The Monk gave a 
cord:al wave with his head—as much as to 


ſay, No doubt, there is miſery enough in 
every corner of the w 


orid, as well as with- 
in our convent . But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid. 
I, laying my hand upon the fleeve of his 
tupic, in return for his appeal—we diſlin- 
guiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe who 
wiſh only to eat the bread of their own la- 
bour—and. thoſe who eat the bread of 
other people's, and have no other plan in 
life, but to get through it in ſloth and ig- 
norance, for the love of God. 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a 
heRtic of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, 
but could not tarry Nature ſeemed to 
have had done. with her reſentments in 
him; he ſhewed none but letting his ſtaff 
fall within his arm, he preſſed both his 


hands with reſignation upon his breaſt, and 


his order — and did it with ſo fimple a retired 


grace—and ſuch an air of deprecation was 


there in the whole caſt of his look-and figure | 


I was bewitched not to hayerbeen ſtruck 
A better reaſon was, I HA pre- det 
mined not to give bim a fingle ſous. 
Ii very true, fajd I, replying to a 
caft upwards with his eyes, with which he 
had concluded his addreſs tis very true 


want Heaven by heir ae who ware 


* 


. C Sd 
Ht 2 


My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut 
the door Pha! ſaid I, with an air of 
careleſſneſs, three ſeyeral times . but it 
would not do; every ungracious ſyllable I 
had uttered crowded back into my ima- 
gination; I refle&ed I had no right over 


the poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and 


that the puniſhment of that was enough to 
the diſappointed without the addition of 


unkind language coded bis grey 


LIL : 
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kaifs—his courteous figure ſeemed to re- 


enter, and gently aſk me, what injury he. 
had done me? and why I could uſe him 
thus ?—l wotfld have given twenty livres 
for an advocate - I have behaved very il. 
faid I within myſelf; but | have only juſt 
ſet out upon my travels; and ſhall learn 
better manners as I get along. 
; g $:erne. 

$ 5. Sir Bertrand. A Fragment. | 

| Sir Bertrand turned his ſteed 
towards the woulds, hoping to croſs theſe 


dreary moors before the eurfew. But ere 
he had proceeded half his journey, he was 


| bewildered by the different tracks; and 


not being able, as far as the eye could 
reach, to eſpy any object but the brown 
heath ſurrounding him, he was at length 
quite uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
his courſe. Night overtook him in this 
ſituation. It was one of thoſe nights when 
the moon mu a faint glimmering of light 
through the thick black clouds of a low- 
ering ſky. Now and then ſhe ſuddenly 
emerged in full ſplendour from her veil, 
and then inſtantly retired behind it; hav- 
ing juſt ſerved to give the forlorn Sir Ber- 
trand a wide extended proſped over the 


| deſolate waſte. Hope and native courage 


awhile urged him to puſh forwards, but at 
leugth the increaſing darkneſs and fatigue 


dreaded moving from the ground he ſtood 
on, for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 
alighting from his horſe in deſpair, be threw 
himſelf on the ground. He had not long 
continued in that poſture, when the ſullen 
toll of a diſtant bell ſtruck his cears—he 
ſtarted up, and rurning towards the ſound, 
diſcerned a dim twinkling light. Inſtantly 
he ſeized his horſe's bridle, and with cau- 
tious ſteps advanced towards it, Aſter a 
painful march, he was ſtopped by a moated 
ditch, ſurrounding the place from whence 
the light proceeded; and by a momentary 
gliwpſe of moon-light he bad a full view 


of — and mind overcame him; he 


ſame moment the moon "funk beneath 2 


black cloud, and the night was darker than 


ever. All was filent—Sir Bertrand faſ- 
tened his ſteed under a ſhed, and æpproach- 
ing the houſe, traverſed its whole front 
with light and flow footſteps —All was ſtill 
as deat 
dows, but could not diſtinguiſh a fingle 
object through the impenetrable gloom. 

ter a ſhort parley with himſelf, he en- 


tered the porch, and ſeizing a maſſy iron 


knocker at the gate, lifted it up, and he- 
ſitating, at length ſtruck a loud ſtroke — the 
noiſe reſounded through the whole manſion 
with hollow echoes. All was ſtill again 
ne repeated the ſtrokes more boldly and 


louder another interval of filence enſued 
—A third time he knocked, and a third 


time all was ſti J. He then fell back to 
ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whe- 
ther any light could be ſeen in the whole 
front It again appeared in the ſame place, 
and quickly glided away as before at the 
ſame inſtant a deep ſullen toll ſounded from 


the turret, Sir Bertrand's heart made a 
tearful ſtop— he was a while motion; 
ſo ug 


then terror impelled him to make 
haſty ſteps towards his ſteed—but fh 
ftopt his my and urged by honour, 


a reſiſtleſs defire of finiſhing the adventure, | 


he returned tothe porch ; and working up 


his ſoul to a full ſteadineſs of reſolution, he : 


drew forth his ſword with one hand, And 
with the other lifted up the latch of the 
gate. The heavy door creeking upon its 
hinges reluctantly yielded to hs knob 
applied his ſhoulder to It, and forced it 


open—he quitted it, and ſtept forward=  * 


the door inflantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled 
he turned back to find the door, and it was 
long ere his trembling hands could ſeize it 
but his utmeſt ſtrength could not open 


it again, Aſter ſeveral ineffeQual attempts, 
he looked behind him, and beheld, acroſs 


a hall, upon a large ſtair-caſe, a pale bluiſh 


flame, which caſt a diſmal gleam of light 
h his 


of a large antique manſion, with turrets at around. He again ſummoned fort 
the corners, and an ample porch in the courage, and advanced towards it—it re- 


eentre. The injuries of time were ſtrongly 
marked on every thing about it. The roof 
in various places was fallen in, the battle- 
ments were half demoliſhed, and the win- 
dows broken and diſmantled; & draw- 


bridge, with a ruinous gate-waß at each 
end, ed 


to the court before the building 
He entered, and inltantly the light, which 
proceeded from a window in one of the 
turrets, glided along and vaniſhed ; at the 


followed in filent horror, trea ing red 


tired. He came to the foot of the ſtairs, 


and after a moment*s deliberation aſcend- 
ed. He went ſlowly up, the flame retiring 


before him, till he came to a wide gallery 


— The flame proceeded along it, and he 


for the echoes of his foot-ſteps ſtartled bim. 
It led him to the foot of another ftair-caſe; 


and then vaniſhed At the ſame inftant - 
another toll ſounded from the turret— Sir 


He looked in at the lower win 


. 
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Bertrand felt it ſtrike upon his heart. He 
was now in total darkneſs, and with his 
arms extended, began to aſcend the ſe- 
cond ſtair-cale. A dead- cold hand met 
his left hand, and firmly graſped it, draw- 
ing him forcibly forward he endeavoured 
to diſengage himſelf, but could not,—he 
made a furious blow with his ſword, and 
inſtantly a loud ſhriek pierced his ears, and 
the dead hand was left powerleſs with his 
He dropt it, and ruſhed forwards with a 
deſperate valour. The ſtairs were narrow 
— winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone. The 
ſtair-caſe grew narrower and narrower, and 
at length terminated 1n a low iron grate. 
Sir Bertrand puſhed it open—it led to an 
intricate winding paſſage, juſt largeenough 
to admit a perſon upon his hands and knees. 
A faint glimmering of light ſerved to ſhew 
the nature of the place Sir Bertrand en- 
tered A deep hollow groan reſounded 
from a diſtance through the vault—He 
went forwards, and proceeding beyond the 
firſt turning, he diſcerned the ſame blue 
flame which had before conducted him 
He followed it. The vault, at length, ſud - 


denly opened into a lofty gallery, in the 


midſt of which a figure appeared, com- 

eatly armed, thruſting forwards the 
bloody ſtump of an arm, with a terrible 
frown and menacing geſture, and bran- 
diſhing a ſword in his hand. Sir Bertrand 
undauntedly ſprung forwards ; and aiming 
a fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly va- 
niſhgd, letting fall a maſſy iron key. The 
flame now reſted upon a pair of ample 
folding doors at the end of the gallery. Sir 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the 
key to a brazen lock—with ditticulty he 
turned the bolt—inſtantly the doors flew 

en, and diſcovered a large apartment, at 

2 end of which was a coffin reſted upon 
a bier, with a taper burning on each ſide 


of it. Along the room, on both ſides, 


were gigantic ſtatues of black marble, at- 
tired in the Mooriſh habit, and holding 


enormous ſabres in their right hands. Each 


, 


of them reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards, as the knight entered; at the 
ſame moment the lid of the coffin flew open 
and the bell tolled. The flame ſtill glided 
forwards, and Sir Bertrand reſolutely fol- 
lowed, till ke arrived within fix paces of 
the coffin. - Suddenly a lady in a ſhroud 
and black veil roſe up in it, and ſtretched 
out her arms towards him—at the ſame 
time the ſtatues claſhed their ſabres and 


Advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to the lady, 


and claſped her in his arms—ſhe threw up 
her veil, and kiſſed his lips; and inſtantly 
the whole building ſhook as with an earth- 
quake, and fell aſunder with a horrible 
craſh, Sir Bertrand was thrown into a 
ſudden trance, and on recovering found 
himſelf ſeated on a velvet ſofa, in the moſt 
magnificent room he had ever ſeen, lighted. 
with innumerable tapers, in luſtres of pure 
cryltal. A ſumptuous banquet was ſet in the 
middle. The thee opening to ſoft muſic, 
a lady of incomparable beauty, attired with 
amazing ſplendour, entered, ſurrounded by 
a troop of gay nymphs more fair than the 
Graces—She advanced to the knight, and 
falling on her knees, thanked him as her 
deliverer. The nymphs placed a garland 
of laurel upon his head, and the lady led 
him by the hand to the banquet, and fat 
beſide him. The nymphs placed them- 
ſelves at the table, and a numerous train 
of ſervants entering, ſerved up the feaſt ; 
delicious muſic playing all the time. Sir 
Bertrand could not ſpeak for aftoniſhment 
ne could only return their honours by 
courteous looks and geſtures. After the 
bancuet was finiſhed, all retired but the 
lady, who leading back the knight to the 
ſofa, addreſſed him in theſe words: — 
1... b 
Aikin's Miſcel. 
$ 9. On Human Grandeur. 


An alehou'e-keeper near Iſlington, who 
had long lived at the fign of the French 
King, upon the commencement of the laſt 
war pulled down his old ſign, and put up 


that of the Queen of Hungary. Under 


the influence of her red face and and golden 
ſceptre, he continued toſell ale, till ſhe was 
no longer the favourite of his cuſtomers; 
he changed her therefore, ſome time ago, 
for the King of Pruſſia, who may pro- 
bably be changed, in turn, for the next 
great man-that ſhall be ſet up for vulgar 

admiration. | 
In this manner the great are dealt out, 
one after the other, to the gazing crowd. 
When we have ſufficiently wondered at one 
of them, he is taken in, and another exhi- 
bited in his room, who ſeldom holds his 
ſtation long; for the mob are ever pleaſed 
with variety. | | 
1 muſt own I have ſach an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to ſuſpect that merit which raiſes their 
ſhout: atleaſt I am certain to find thoſe 
great, and ſometimes good men, who find 
ſatisfadtion 
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ſatisfaction in ſuch acclamations, made 
worſe by it; and hiſtory has too frequently 
taught me, that the head which has grown 
this day giddy with the roar of the mil- 
lion, has the very next been fixed upon a 


e. | 
As Alzxander VI. was entering a little 


| town in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 


had been juſt evacuated by the enemy, he 
rceived the townſmen buſy in the mar- 
et-place in pulling down from a gibbet a 


figure which had been deſigned to repre- 


ſent himſelf. There were ſome alſo knock - 


ing down a neighbouring ſtatue of one of 


the Orſini family, with whom he was at 
war, in order to put Alexander's eftigy in 
its place. It is poſſible a man who knew 
leſs of the world would have condemned 
the adulation of thoſe bare-faced flatter- 
ers: but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their 
zeal ; and, turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid 
with a ſmile, « Vides, mi fili, quam leve 
« diſcrimen, patibulum inter et ſtatuam.“ 
& You fee, my ſon, the ſmall difference 
« between a gibbet and a ſtatue.” If the 
pou could be taught any leſſon, this might 

rve to teach them upon how weak a foun- 
dation their glory ſtands : for, as popular 
applauſe is excited by what ſeems hike me- 
rit, it as quickly conJemns what has only 
the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a, perfect coquet: her 
lovers mult toil, feel every inquietude, in- 
dulge every caprice; and, perhaps, at laſt, 
be jilted for their pains. True glory, on 
the other hand, reſembles a woman of 
ſenſe ; her admirers muſt play no tricks; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
ſare, in the end, of being rewarded irt pro- 
portion to their merit, When Swift uſed 
to appear in public, he generally had the 
mob ſhouting at his train. Pox- take 
« theſe fools,” he would fay, « how much 
« joy might all this bawling give my lord- 


* mayor?” 


We have ſeen thoſe virtues which have, 
while living, retired from the public eye, 
generally tranſmitted to poſterity, as the 
trueſt objects of admiration and praiſe. 
Perhaps the character of the late duke of 
Marlborough may one day be ſet up, even 
above that of his more talked-of prede- 
ceſſor; ſince an aſſemblage of all the mild 
and amiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe 
vulgarly called the great ones. I muſt be 
pardoned for this ſhort tribute to the me- 
mory of a man, who, while living, would 
as much deteſt to receive any thing that 


wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould 
to offer it. | | 

I know not how to turn fo trite a ſub. 
ject out of the beaten road of common- 
place, except by illuſtrating it, rather by the 
aſſiſtance of my memory than judgment 
and, inſtead of making reflections, by tel- 
ling a ſtory. wh 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
raters of fourteen- thouſand words, and 
could read a great part of every book that 
came into his way, once took it into his head 
to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſ- 
toms of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own countrymen. 
Upon his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion 
for letters naturally led him to a book&]- 
ler's ſhop; and, as he could ſpeak a little 
Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller of 
the works of the immortal Xixoſou. The 
bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. Alas!“ 
cries our traveller, © to what purpoſe, then, 
* has he faſted to death, to gain a renown 
« which has never travelled beyond the 
« precincts of China!“ 

There is ſcarce a village in Europe, and 
not one univerſity that is not thus furniſhed 


with its little great men. The head of a 


petty corporation, who oppoſes the deſigns. - 
of a prince, who would tyrannically force 
his ſubjeQs to ſave their beſt cloaths far 
Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds one 
undiſcovered quality in the polype, or de- 
ſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the ſkeleton 
of a mole; and wh ofe mind, like his mi- 
croſcope, perceives nature only in detail 
the rhymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, — 
paints to our imagination, when he ſhould 
only ſpeak to our hearts; all equally fancy 
themſelves walking forward toimmortality; 
and defire the crowd behind them to look 
on. The erowd takes them at their word. 
Patriot, philoſopher, and poet, are ſhouted 
in their train. Where was there ever 
« ſo much merit ſeen? no time ſo im- 
« portant as our own! apes, yet unborn, 
« ſhall gaze with wonder and applauſe !”? 
To ſuch muſic the im nt pigmy moves. 
forward, buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddle in a ſtorm. 

I have lived to ſee !s who once 
had crowds hallooing after them where- 
ever they went, who were bepraiſed by 
news-papers and magazines, thoſe echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they 
have long ſunk into merited obſcurity, with 
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ſcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A 
few years ago the hecring-fiſhery employed 
all Grub-ftreet ; it was the topic in eve 

coffee-houſe, and the burden of every bal- 
Ad. We were to drag up oceans of gold 
from the bottom of the ſea ; we were to 
fupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At preſent, we hear no more 
of all this. We have fiſhed op very little 
gold that 1 can learn; nor do we furniſſi 
the world with herrings, as was expected. 
Let us wait but a few years longer, and 
we ſhall find all our expectations an her- 
ring · fiſnery. Geldjmith. 


$ 7. A Dialogue between Mr. Appizon 
. and Dr. Swirr. 


Dr. Swift. Surely, Addiſon, Fortune 

was exceedingly bent upon playing the fool 
(a humour her ladyſhip, as well as moſt 
other ladies of very great quality, is fre- 
quently in) when ſhe made you a miniſter 
of itate, and me a divine! 
_  Hddijon. I muſt confeſs we were both of 
us out of our elements. But you do not 
mean to infinvate, that, if our deſtinies 
had been reverſed, all would have been 
tight? > Se 

Swift. Yes, I do-— You would have 
made an excellent biſhop, and I ſhould 
have governed Great Britain as I did Ire- 
land, with an abſolute ſway, while I talked 
of nothing but liberty, property, and ſo 


Addiſon. You governed the mob of Ire- 
land ; but I never heard that you govern- 
ed the kingdom. A nation and a mob are 
different things. 

Sift. Aye, ſo you fellows that have 
no genius for politics may ſuppoſe. - But 


there are times when, by putting himſelf 


at the head of the mob, an able man may 
get to the head of the nation. Nay, there 

are times when the nation itſelf 1s a m«b, 
and may be treated as ſuch by a ſkilful ob- 
ſerver. 

. » Hddiſon. I do not deny the truth of your 
axiom: but is there no danger that, from 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, the fa- 
vourite of the mob ſhould be mobbed in 
his turn? 

Swift, Sometimes there may; but I 
riſked it, and it anſwered iny purpoſe, Aſk 
the lord-lieutenmts, who were forced to 

y court to me inſtead of my cour ing 

„ whether they did not feel my ſupe- 
riority. And if I could make myſelf fo 
conſiderable when 1 was only a dirty dean 
of St. Patrick's, without a feat in either 


houſe of parliament, what ſhould I have 
done if fortune had placed me in England, 
unincumbered with a gown, and in a ſitua- 
tion to make myſelf heard in the houſe of 
lords or of commons ? | 

Addiſen. You would doubtleſs have 
done very marvellous acts] perhaps you 
might have then been as zealous a whig 
as lord Wharton himſelf: or, if the whigs 
had offended the ſtateſman, as they unhap- 
pily did the doctor, who knows but you 
might have brought in the Pretender ? 
Pray let me aſk you one queſtion, between 
you and me: If you had been firſt miniſter 
under that prince, would you have tolerat- 
ed the Proteſtant religion, or not ? 

Swift. Ha! Mr. Secretary, are you 
witty upon me? Do you think, becauſe 
Sunderland took a fancy to make you a 
great man in the ſtate, that he could alſo 
make you as great in wit as nature made 
me? No, no; wit is like grace, it muſt 
come from above. You can no more get 
that from the king, than my lords the Via 
ſhops can the other. And though I will 
own you had ſome, yet believe me, my 
friend, it was no match for mine. I think 
you have not vanity enoagh to pretend to 
a competition with me. 

Aadiſon. I have been often told by my 
friends that I was rather too modeſt : ſo, if 
you pleaſe, I will not decide this diſpute 
for myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the god 
of wit, who happens juſt now oy coming 
this way, witha ſoul he has newly brought 
to the ſhades. | | 4 3 

Hail, divine Hermes ! A queſtion of 
precedence in the claſs of wit and humour, 
over which you preſide, having ariſen be- 
tween me and my countryman, Dr. Swift, 
we beg leave—— of wn 

Mercury. Dr. Swift, I rejoice to ſee 

ou, How does my old lad? How does 

oneſt Lemuel Gulliver? Have you been 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying Iſland, 
or with your good nurſe Glumdalclitch ? 
Pray, when did you eat a cruſt with Lord 
Peter? Is lack as mad ſtill as ever? I 
I hear the poor fellow is almolt got well 


by more gentle uſage. If he had but more 


food he would be as much in his lenſes as 
brother Martin himſelf. But Martin, they 
tell me, has ſpawned a ſtrange brood of 
fellows, call: Methodiſts, Moravians, 
Hutchinſonians, who are madder than Jack 
was in his worſt days. It is a pity you are 
not alive again to be at them: they would 
be excellent foad for your tooth; and 2 
ſharp tooth it was, as ever was pu 
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one too. The hardeſt f; ould not brea 
it, and it could pierce the thickeſt ſkulls. 
Indeed it was like one of Cerberus's teeth : 
one ſhould not have thought it belonged to 
a man,—Mr, Addiſon, I beg your par- 
don, I ſhould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; 
but [ was ſo ſtruck with the ſight of the 
doctor, that I forgot for a time tie reſpects 
due to you. 

Swift. Addiſon, I think our diſpute 
is decided before the judge has heard the 


* cauſe, 


Addiſon. I own it is in your favour, and 
I ſubmit - dut 

Mercury. Do not be diſcouraged, f. iend 
Ad liſon. Apollo perhaps would have given 
a different judgment, I am a wit, and a 
rogue, and a foe to all dignity. Swift and 
I naturally like one another : he worſhips 
me more than Jupiter, and I honour him 
more than Homer; but yet, I aſſure you, I 
have a great valve for you==—Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
ble, the country gentleman in the Free- 
holder, and twenty more characters, drawn 


with the fineſt ſtrokes of natural wit and 


humour in your excellent writings, ſeat you 
very high in the claſs of my authors, though 
not quite ſo high as the dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, Perhaps you might have come 
nearer to him, if F 6 decency of your na- 
ture and cautiouſneſs of your judgment 
would have given you leave. But if in the 
force and ſpirit of his wit he has the advan- 
tage, how much does he yield to you in, all 
the polite and elegant graces; in the fine 
touches of delicate ſentiment ; in develo 


ing the ſecret ſprings of the ſoul ; in ſhew-" 


ing all the mild lights and ſhades of a cha- 


racter; in marking diſtinctly every line, 


and every ſoſt gradation of tints which 
would eſcape the common eye! Who ever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
man nature, and brought them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes; 
ſo-that we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we venerate, even while we are laugh- 
ing? Swift could do nothing that ap- 
proaches to this, He could draw an ill 

ce very well, or caricature a good one 
with a maſterly hand: but there was all his 
power; and, if I am to ſpeak as a god, a 
worthleſs power it is. Yours is divine : 
it tends to improve and exalt human na- 
ture. 


* 


- Seviſt, Pray, good Mercury, if i y - 
have 2 to ſay a word er Arif do *rended "co in the 
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you think that my talent was of no uſe to 
correct human nature ? Is whipping of no 
uſe to mend naughty boys ? 

Mercury. Men are not ſo patient of 
whipping as boys, and I ſeldom have 
known a rough ſatiriſt mend them. But 1 
will allow that you have done ſome good 
in that way, though not half ſo much as 
Addiſon did in his. And now you are 
here, if Pluto and 3 would take 
my advice, they ſnould diſpoſe of you both 
in this manner: When any hero comes 
hither from earth, who wants to be hum- 
bled, (as moſt heroes do) they ſhould ſet 
Swift upon him to bring him down. The 
ſame good office he may frequently do to 
a ſaint ſwoln too much with the wind of 
ſpiritual pride, or to a philoſopher, vain of 
his wiſdom and virtue. He wall ſoon ſhew 
the firſt that he cannot be holy without be- 
ing humble; and the laſt, that with all his 
boaſted morality, he is but a better kind of 
Yahoo. I would alſo have him apply his 
anticoſmetic waſh to the painted face of 
female vanity, and his rod, which draws 
blood at every ftroke, to the hard back of 
inſolent folly or petulant wit. But you, 
Mr. Addiſon, ſhould be employed to com- 
fort and raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe whaſe 

ood and noble ſouls are dejected with a 
enſe of ſome. infirmities in their nature. 
To them you ſhould hold your fair and 
charitable mirrour, which would bring to 
their ſight all their hidden perfections, caſt 


over the reſt a ſoftening ſhade, and put 


them in a temper fit for Elyſium. 
Adieu: I muſt now return to my buſineſs 
above. Dialogues of the Dead. 


$ 8. The Hill of Science. A Viſon. 

In that ſeaſon of the year when the ſe- 
renity of the ſky, the various fruits which 
cover the ground, the diſcoloured foliageof 
the trees, and all the ſweet, but fadin 
graces of inſpiring autumn, open the ming 
to benevolence, and diſpoſe it for contem- 
plation, I was wandering in a beautiful and 
romantic country, till curioſity began to 
give way to wearineſs; and I fat me down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
moſs, where the ruſtling of the falling 
leaves, the daſhing of waters, and the hum 
of the diſtant city, ſoothed my mind into 
the moſt perfect tranquillity, and ſleep in- 
ſenfibly ſtole, upon me, as I was indulging 
the agreeable reveries which the objects 
around me naturally inſpired. 2 

I immediately found myſelf in a vaſt ex- 
of which aroſe 
3 a moun- 


— 
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a mountain higher than I had before any 
conception of. It was covered with a mul- 
titude of people, chiefly youth; many of 
whom preſſed forwards with the livelieſt 
expreſſion of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was in many places ſteep 
and difficult. I obſerved, that thoſe who 
had but juſt begun to climb the hill thought 
themſelves not far from the top; but as 
they proceeded, new hills were continually 
riſing to their view, and the ſummit of the 
higheſt they could before diſcern ſeemed 
but the foot of another, till the mountain 
at length appeared to loſe itſelf in the 
clouds. As | was gazing on theſe things 
with aſtoniſhment, my good genivs ſuddenly 
d: The mountain before ti: ee, ſaid 
he, is the Hill of Science. On the top is 
the temple of Truth, whoſe head is above 
the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers 
her face. Obſerve the progreſs of her vo- 
taries; be ſilent and attentive. 
I ſaw that the only regular approach to 
the mountain was by a gate, called the 
te of 1 It was kept by a wo- 
n of a penfive and thoughtful appear- 
ance, whoſe lips were continually movirg, 
as though ſhe repeated ſome thing to herſelf. 
Her name was Memory. On enteiing this 
firſt encloſure, I was ſtunned with a con- 
fuſed murmor of jarring vcices, and diflo- 
nant ſounds ; which increaſed upon me to 
ſuch a degree, that I was utterly confound- 
ed, and could compare the noiſe to nothing 
but the confuſion of tovpues at Babel. The 
road was alſo rcugh ard ſlony; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rubbiſh 
continually tumbled down from the higher 
rts of the mountain; and broken ruins 
of ancient buildings, which the travellers 
were obliged to climb over at every ſtep ; 
inſomuch that many, diſguſted with ſo 
rough a beginning, turned back, and at- 
tempted the mountain no more ; while 
others. having conquered this difficulty, 
had no ſpirits to aſcend further, and fitting 
down on ſcme fragment of the rubbiſh, 
harangued the multitude below with the 
greateſt marks of importance and ſelf. 


com lacency. : 

Abad half way up the bill, 1 obſerved 
on each ſide the path a thick foreſt covered 
with continual fogs, and cut out into laby- 
rinths, croſs alleys, and ſerpentine noe 


_ entangled with thorns and briars. This 


was Called the wood of Error: and I heard 
the voices of many who were toſt up and 
down in it, calling to one another, and en- 
deavcuring in vain io extricate themſelves. 


. 


* 


The trees in many places ſhot their boughs 
over the path, and a thick miſt often reſted 
on it; yet never ſo much but that it was 
diſcernible by the light which beamed from 
the countenance of Truth. 

In the pleaſanteſt part of the mountain 
were placed the bowers of the Muſes, whoſe 
office it was to cheer the ſpirits of the tra- 
vellers, and encourage their fainting ſteps 
with ſongs from their divine harps. Not 
far from hence were the fields of Fiction, 
filled with a variety of wild nowers ſpring- 
ing up in the greateſt luxuriance, of richer 
ſcevts and brighter colours than I had ob- 
ſerved in any other climate. And near 
them was the dark walk of Allegory, ſo 
artificially ſhaded, that the light at noon- 
day was never ſtronger than that of a bright 
moon-ſhine. This gave it a pleaſingly ro- 
mantic air for thoſe who delighted in con- 
templation. The paths and alleys were 
perplexed withintricate windings, and were 
all terminated with the ſtatue of a Grace, 
a Virtue, or a Muſe. 

After I had obſerved theſe things, I 
turned my eye towards the multitudes who 
were elimbing the ſteep aſcent, and obſerv- 
ed amongſt them a youth of a lively look, 
a piercing eye, and =: gg fiery and ir- 
regular in all his motions. His name was 
Genius. He darted like an eagle up the 
mountain, and left his companions gazing 
after him with envy and admiration : but 
his progreſs was unequal, and interrupted 
by a thouſand caprices. When Pleaſure 
waibled in the valley he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the 
precipice he ventured tothe tottering edge. 
He delighted in devious and untried paths; 
and made ſo many excurfions from the 
road, that his feebler companions often out- 
ſtripped him. I obſerved that the Muſes 
beheld him with partiality; but Truth 
often frowned, and turned aſide her face. 
While Genius was thus waſting his ſtrength 
in eccentric flights, I (aw a perſon of a very 
different appearance, named Application. 
He crept along with a flow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the moun- 
tain, patiently removing every ſtone that 
obſtructed his way, till he ſaw moſt of thoſe 
below him who had at firſt derided his flow 
and toilſome progreſs. Indeed there were 
few who aſcended the hill with equal and 
uninterrupted ſteadineſs; for, beſide the 
difficulties of the way, they were continu- 
ally ſolicited to turn aſide by a numerous 
erowd of Appetites, Paſſions, and Pleaſures, 
whoſe importunity, when they had once 

complied 
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edmplied with, they became leſs and leſs 
able to reſiſt; and though they often re- 
turned to the path, the aſperities of the 
road were more ſeverely felt, the hill ap- 
peared more ſteep and rugged, the fruits 
which were wholeſome and refreſhin 
ſeemed harſh and ill-taſted, their ſight 
rew dim, and their feet tript at every 
laue obſtruction. 

I ſaw, with ſome ſurprize, that the Muſes, 
whoſe bufineſs was to cheer and encourage 
thoſe who were toiling up the aſcent, would 
often ſing in the bowers of Pleaſure, and 
accompany thoſe who were enticed away 
at the call of the Paſſions ; they accom- 
panied them, however, but alittle way, and 
always forſook them when they loſt ſight 
of the hill. The tyrants then doubled 
their chains upon the unhappy captives, 
and led them away, without reſiſtance, to 
the cells of Ignorance, or the manſions of 
Miſery. Amongſt the innumerable ſe- 
ducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the path 
of Science, there was one, ſo little formi- 
dable in her appearance, and fo gentle 
and languid in her attempts, that I ſhould 
ſcarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers ſhe had imperceptibly loaded 
with her chains. Indolence (for ſo ſhe was 
called) far from praceeding to open hoſti- 
lities, did not attempt to turn their feet out 
of the path, but contented herſelf with re- 
tarding their progreſs ; and the purpoſe ſhe 
could not force them to abandon, ſhe per- 
ſuaded them to delay.” Her touch had a 
power like that of the t o, which wi- 
thered the ſtrength of thoſe who came 
within its influence, Her unhappy cap- 
tives ſtill turned their faces towards 
temple, and always hoped to arrive there; 
but the ground ſeemed to flide from be- 
neath their feet, and they found themſelves 
at the bottom, before they ſuſpected they 
had changed their place. The placid ſe- 
renity, which at firſt appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a 
melancholy lang uor, which was tinged with 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided 
down the ſtream of Inſignificance; a dark 
and ſluggiſh water, which is curled by no 
breeze, and enlivened by no murmuc, till it 
falls into a dead'ſea, where ſtartled paſſen- 
gers are awakened by the ſhock, and the 
next moment buried in the gulph of Ob- 
livion, 

Of all the unhappy deſerters from the 
paths of Science, none ſeemed leſs able 
to return than the followers of Indolence. 
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The captivesof Appetite and Paſſion could 
often ſeize the moment when their tyrants 
were languid or aſleep to eſtape from their 
enchantmenit ; but the dominion of Indo- 
lence was conſtant and unremitted, and ſel- 
dom refitted, till refſtance was in vain, 
After contemplating theſe things, I turn- 
ed my eyes towards the top of the moun- 
tain, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path ſhaded with laurels 
and other ever-greens, and the effulgence 
which beamed from the face of the god- 
deſs ſeemed to ſhed a glory round her vo- 
taties. Happy, faid 1, are they who are 
permitted to aſcend the mountain but 
while 1 was pronquncing this exclamation 
with uncommon ardour, [ ſaw ſtanding be- 
fide me a form of diviner features and a 
more benign radiance. Happier, ſaid ſhe, 
are thoſe whom Virtue conducts to the man- 
fions of Content! What, faid I, does Vir- 
tue then reſide in the vale? I am found, © 


ſaid ſhe, in the vale, and I illuminate the 
mountain: I cheer the cottager at his toil, 


and inſpire the ſage at his meditation. I 
mingle in the crowd of cities, and bleſs the 
hermit in his cell. I have a temple in 
every heart that owns my influence; and 
to him that wiſhes for me I am alread 

preſent. Science may raiſe you to emi-' 
nence, but I alone can guide you to feli- 
City !-While the goddeſs was thus ſpeak- 
ing, I ſtretched out my arms towards her 
with a vehemence which broke my ſlum- 
bers. The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the ſhades of evening ſtretehed 
over the landſcape. I haſtened home ward, 
and reſigned the night to filence and me- 
ditation. Ai Miſcel. 


$ 9. On the Love of Life. 


Age, that leſſens the enjoyment of life, 
encreaſes our deſire of living. Thoſe dan- 
ers which, in the vigour of youth, we had 
Carnal to deſpiſe, aſſume new terrors as 
we grow old, Our caution encreaſing as 
our years encreaſe, fear becomes at laſt the 
prevailing paſſion of the mind; and the 
mall remainder of life is taken up in uſeleſs 
efforts to keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued exiſtence. i= 008; 
Strange contradiction in our nature, and 
to which eveti the wiſe are liable! If I 
ſhould judge of that part of liſe which lies 
before me by that which Thave already ſeen; 
the proſpect is hideous. Experience tells me, 
that my paſt enzoyments have brought uo 
real felicity ; and ſenſation aſſu! es me, that 
thoſe I have felt are ſtronger than thoſe 
353 : which 
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and ſenſation in vain perſuade ; hope, more 


- powerful than either, dreſſes out the diſtant 


pro pect in fancied beauty; ſome happineſs, 
in long proſpective, ſtill beckons me to pur- 
ſue; and, like a loſing gameſter, every new 
diſappointment encreaſes my ardour to 
continue the game. 

Whence then is this encreaſed love of 
life, which grows upon us with our years ? 
whence comes it, that we thus make greater 
efforts to preſerve our exiſtence, at a period 
when it becomes ſcarce worth the keeping ? 
Is it that Nature, attentive io the preſetva- 
tion of mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to 
live, wile ſhe leſſens our enjoyments; and, 
as ſhe robs the ſenſes: of every pleaſu e, 
equips Imagination in the ſpoils? Life 
would be inlupportabl- to an old man, who, 
loaded with infirmitics, feared death no 
more than when in the vigour of manhood ; 
the numberleſs calamities of decaying na- 
ture, and the conſciouſneſs of ſurviving 
every pleaſure, would at once induce him, 
w:th his own hand, to terminate the ſcene 
of miſery; but happily the contempt of 
death forſakes him at a time when it could 
only be prejudicial; and life acquires an 
imaginary value, in proportion as its real 


Value 1s no more. | 
Our attachment to every object around 


us, encreaſes, in general, from the length 


of our acquaintance with it, * I would 
t not chuſe,” fays a French Philoſopher, 
« to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with which 
«« I had been long acquainted.” A mind 
long habituated to a certain ſet of objects, 
inſenſibly becomes fond of ſeeing them; 
viſits them from habit, and parts from them 
with reluctance: from hence proceeds the 
avarice of the old in every kind of poſſeſ- 
hon; they love the world and all that it 
produces; they Jove life and all its advan- 
tages; not becauſe it gives them pleaſure, 
but becauſe they have known it long. 

. Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the 
throne of China, commanded that all who 
were unjuſtly detained in priſon during the 
preceding reigns ſhould be ſet free. Amon 
the number who came to thank their deli- 


verer on this occaſion, there appeared a 


majeſtic old man, who, falling at the em- 
peror's. feet, addreſſed him as follows : 
« Great father of China, behold a wretch, 
« now eighty-five years old, who was ſhut 
«cup in a dungeon at. the age of twenty- 


* two. I was impriſoned, though a ſtran- 


„ger to crime, or without being even 


confronted by my accuſets. I have now 


- 
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which are yet to come. Yet experience 


« lived in ſolitude and darkneſs for more 
« than ſfty years, and am grown familiar 
% with diſtreſs. As yet, dazzled with the 
« ſplendor of that ſun to which you have 
« reſtored me, I have been wandering the 
« ftreets to fiud out ſeme friend that would 
« afjiſt, or relieve, or remember me; but 
« my friends, my family, and relations are 
« ail dead; and | am forgotten. Permit 
« me then, O Chinvang, to wear out the 
« wreiched remains of life in my former 
« priſon ; the walls of my dungeon are to 
« me more pleaſing than the moſt ſplendid 
« palace: I have not long to live, and ſhall 
« be unhappy except I ipend the reſt of 
« my days where my youth was paſſed ; in 
« that priſon from whence you were pleaſed 
to releaſe me.” 

The old man's paſſon for confinement 
is ſimilar to that we ll have for life. We 
are habituated io the priſon, we look round 
with diicontent, are diſpleaſed with the 
abode, and yet ihe length of our cap- 
tivity only encreaſes our fondneſs. for the 
cell. The trees we have planted, the houſes 
we have built, or the poſterity we have be- 
gotten, all ſerve to bind us cloſer to the 
earth, and embitter our parting. Life ſues 
the young like a new acquaintance ; the 
companion, as yet unexhauſted, is at once in- 
ſtructive and amuſing; its company pleaſes, 
yet, for all this it is but little regarded. 
To us, who are declined in years, life ap- 
pears like an old friend; its jeſts have been 
anticipated in former converſation ; it has 
no new ſtory to make us ſmile, no new im- 
provement with which to ſurprize, yet {till 
we love it; deftitute of every enjoyment, 
ſtill we love it, haſband the waſting trea- 
ſure with encreaſing frugality, and feel all 
the poignancy of anguiſh in the fatal ſepa- 
ration. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beau- 
tiful, fincere, brave, an Engliſhman. He 
had a complete fortune of his own, and 
the love of the king his maſter, which was 
equivalent to riches, Life opened all her 
treaſures before him, and promiſed a lon 
ſucceſſion of happineſs. He came, taſt 
of the entertainment, but was diſguſted even 
at the beginning, He profeſſed an averfion 
to living; was tired of walking round the 
fame circle; had tried every enjoyment, 
and found them all grow weaker at A 
repetition. If life be, in youth, ſo dil- 
« pleaſing,” cried he to himſelf, « what 
« will it appear when age comes on ? if it 
« be at preſent, indifferent, ſure it will 
« then be execrable. This thought a 

tt 
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bittered every reflection; till, at laſt, with 
all the ſerenity of perverted reaſon, he 
ended the debate with a piſtol ! Had this 
ſelf-deluded man been apprized, that exiſt- 
ence grows more deſirable to us the longer 
we exiſt, he would have then faced old age 
without ſhrinking ; he would have boldly 
dared to live; and ſerved that ſociety by 
his future aſſiduity, which he baſely injured 
by his deſertion. Goldſmith. 


$10. The Canal and the Brook. 


A Rewerie. 


Adelightfully pleaſant evening ſucceed- 
ing a ſultry ſommer-day, invited me to take 
a ſolitary walk; and, leaving the duſt of the 
highway, I fell into a path which led _ 
a pleaſant little valley watered by a ſma 
nome | brook. The meadow ground 
on its banks had been lately mown, and the 
new graſs was 1 ing up with a lively 
verdure. The brook was hid in ſeveral 
pl:ces by the ſhiubs that grew on each 
fide, and intermingled their dranches. The 
ſides of the valley were roughened by ſmall 
irregular thickets; and the whole ſcene had 
an air of ſolitude and retirement, uncommon 
in the neighbourhood of a populous town, 
The Duke of Bridgwater's canal eroſſed 
the valley, high raiſed on a mound of earth, 
which preſerved a level with the elevated 
ground on each fide. An arched road was 
carried under it, beneath which the brook 
that ran along the valley was conveyed by 
a ſubterraneous paſſage. I rhrew myſelf 
upon a green bank, ſhaded by a _ 
thicket, and reſting my head upon my hand, 
efter a welcome indolence had overcome 
my ſenſes, I ſaw, with the eyes of fancy, 
the following ſcere. b 

The firm-built fide of the aqueduct ſud- 
denly opened, and a gigantic form iſſued 
forth, Which I ſoon diſcovered to be the 
Genius of the Canal. He was clad in a 
cloſe garment of ruſſet hue. A mural 
crown, indented with battlements, fur- 
rounded his brow. His naked feet were 
diſcoloured with clay. On his left ſhoulder 
he bore a huge pick-axe; and in his right 
hand he held certain inftruments, aſed in 
ſurveying and levelling. His looks were 
thoughtful, and his fearures harſh. The 
breach through which he proceeded in- 
ſtantly doſeck and with a heavy tread he 
advanced into the valley. As he ap- 
proached the brook, the Deity of the 
Stream aroſe to meet him. He was habited 
in a light green mantle, and the clear drops 
fell from kis dark hair, which was encircled 


with a wreath of water-lily, interwoven 
with ſweet-ſcented flag: an angling rod 
ſupported his ſteps. The Genius of the 
Canal eyed him with a contemptuous look, 
and in a hoarſe voice. thus began 
„Hence, ignoble rill! with thy ſcanty 
« tribute to thy lord the Merſey; nor thus 
« waſte thy almoſt-exhauſted urn in linger- 
ing windings along the vale, Feeble as 
« thine aid is, it will not be unacceptable 
« to that maſter ſtream himſelf; for, as I 
« lately croſſed his channel, I perceived his 
« ſands loaded with Prams & veſſels. I 
« ſaw, and pitied him, for undertaking a 
« taſk to which he is unequal. But thou, 
« whoſe languid current is obſcured by 
« weeds, and interrupted by miſhapen 
« pebbles; who loleſt thyſelf in endleſs 
« mazes, remote from any ſound but thy 
« own idle gurgling ; how canſt thou ſup: 
port an exiſtence ſo contemptible 2 
« leſs? For me, the nobleſt child of Art, 
© who hold my unremitting courſe from 


-« hill to hill, aver vales and rivers; who 


« pierce the ſolid rock for my paſſage, and 
connect unknown lands with diſtant ſeas; 
« wherever I appear I am viewed with 
« aſtoniſhment, and exulting Commerce 
„ hails my waves. Behold my channel 
« thronged with capacious veſſels for the 
« conveyance of merchandize, and ſplen- 
« did barges for the uſe and pleaſure of 
« travellers ; my banks crowned with airy | 
bridges and huge warehouſes, and echo. 
« ing with the buſy ſounds of induſtry! 
« Pay then the homage due from Sloth 
a - Obſcurity to Grandeur and Uti- 
we} ES 3 
« [ readily acknowledge,” replied the 
Deity of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, 
« the ſuperior magnificence and more ex- 
« tenſive utility of which you ſo proudly 
« boaſt; yet in my humble walk, I am not 
„void of a praiſe leſs ſhining, but not leſs . 
< ſolid than yours. The nymph of this 
« peaceful valley, rendered more fertile - 
« and beautiful by my ſtream ; the neigh- 
« bouring ſylvan deities, to whoſe pleaſure 
« I contribute; will pay a grateful teſti- 
4 mony to my merit. The windings. of 
« my courſe, which you ſo much blame, 
« ſerve to diffuſe over à greater extent of 
te ground the refreſhment of my waters; 
* and the lovers of nature and the Muſes, 
« who are fond of ſtraying on my banks, 
« are better pleaſed that the line of beauty 
« marks my way, than if, like yours, it 
« were directed in a ſtraight, unvaried line, 
« They prize the irregular wildneſs with 
3 F 3 „ which . 


W-- 
© which I am decked, as the charms of 
* beauteous ſimplicity. What you call 
* the weeds which darken and obſcure 
* my waves, afford to the botaniſt a pleaſ- 
ing ſpeculation of the works of nature; 
and the poet and painter think the luſtre 
&* of my ſtream greatly improved by glit- 
4 tering through them. The pebbles which 

« dive my bottom, and make theſe 
« ripplings in my current, are pleaſing 
& Objects to the eye of taſte; and my ſim- 
« ple murmurs are more melodious to the 
% learned ear than all the rude noiſes of 
* your banks, or even the muſic that re- 
* ſounds from your ſtately barges. If 
the unfeeling ſons of Wealth and Com- 
« merce judge of me by the mere ſtandard 
« of uſefelneſs, I may claim no undiſt n- 
« puiſhed rank. While your waters, con- 
by tue in deep chandels, or lifted above 
4 the valleys, roll on, a uſeleſs burden to 
« the fields, and only ſubſervient to the 
% drudgery of bearing temporary mer- 
&« chandizes, my ſtream will beſtow unvary- 
« ing fertility on the meadows, during the 
% ſummers of future ages. Yet I ſcorn to 
* ſubmit my honours to the decifion of 
« thoſe whoſe hearts are ſhut up to taſte 
« and ſentiment: let me appeal to nobler 
« judges. The philoſopher and poet, by 
« whoſe labours the human mind is ele- 


6 vated and refined, and opened to plea- 


« ſures beyond the conception of vulgar 
« ſouls, will acknowledge that the elegant 
- « deities who preſide over ſimple and na- 
« tural beauty, have inſpired them with 
« their charming and inſtructive ideas. 
« The ſweeteſt and moſt ma jeſſ ic bird that 
« ever ſung, has taken a pride in ownin 
his affeckion to wocds and ſtreams; a 
« while the ſtupendous monuments of Ro- 
«« man grandeur, the columns which pierced 
« the Kies, and the aqueducts which poured 
« their waves over mountains and vallies, 
are ſunk in oblivion, the gently-winding 
« Mincivs till retains his tranquil bonours. 
And when thy glories, proud Genius! 
« are loſt and forgotten; when the flood of 
commerce, which now ſupplies thy urn, 
4 is turned into another courſe; and has 
« Jeft thy channel dry and deſolate ; the 
4 ſoftly flowing Avon hat ſtill murmur in 
« ſong, and his banks receive the homage 
of all who are beloved by Phœbus and 
* the Muſes,” . Lis" Mifell. . 


$ 11. The Story of a diſabled Soldier. 
No obſervation is more common, and 
at the ſame, time more true, than, That 
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one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half lives. The misfortunes of the 
great are held up to engage our attention; 
are enlarged upon in tones of declamation ; 
and the world is called upon to gaze at the 
noble ſufferers: the great, under the preſ- 
ſure of calamity, are conſcious of ſeveral 
others ſympathizing with their diſlreſs; 
and have, at once, the comfort of admira- 
tion and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bear. 
ing misfortunes with fortitude, when the 
whole world is looking on: men in ſuch 
circumſtances will act bravely, even from 
motives of vanity; but he who, in the vale 
of obſcurity, can brave adverſity ; who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaint- 
ances to pity, or even without hope to 
alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly great; 
whether peaſant or courtier, he deſerves 
admiration, and ſhould be held up for our 
imitation and reſpect. 

While the ſlighteſt inconveniencies of 
the great are magnified into calamities; - 
while tragedy mouths out their ſufferings 
in all the ſtrains of eloquence; the miſeries 
of the poor are entirely diſregarded; and 
yet ſome of the lower ranks of people un- 
dergo more real hardſhips in one day, than 
thole of a more exalted ſtation ſuffer in 
their whole lives, It is inconceivable what 
difficulties the meaneſt of our common 
ſailors and ſoldiers endure without mur- 
muring or reyret; without paſſionately 
declaiming againſt Previdence, or calling 
their fellows to be gazers on their intrepi- 
dity. Every day is to them a day of miſery, 
and yet they entertain their hard fate with - 
out repining. | 

With har indignation do I hear an 
Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain 
of their misfortunes and hardſhips, whoſe 
greateſt calamity was that of beipg unable 
to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to which 
they bad fooliſhly attached an idea of hap- 
pineſs! Their diſtreſſes were pleaſures, 
compared to what many of the adventur- 
ing poor every day endure without mur- 
muring. They ate, drank, and ſlept; they 
had ſlaves to attend them; and were ſure 
of ſubſiſtence for life: while many of their 
be ls pp are obliged to wander 

ithout a friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, 
and even without ſhelter from the ſeverity 
„ ads fed kn; 

I have been led into theſe refleQions 
from accidentally meeting, ſome days ago, 
a poor fellow, whom I knew when a boy, 
1 a 75 1. dre ſled 
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dreſſed in a failor's jacket, and begging at 
one of the outlets of the town with a wooden 
leg. I knew him to have been honeſt and 
induſtrious when in the country, and was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 
his preſent ſituation. Wherefore, after 
having given him what I thought proper, 
J defired to know the hiſtory of his life 
and misfortunes, and the manner in which 
he was reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. 
The diſabled ſoldier, for ſach he was, 
though dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratch- 
ing his head, and leaning on his crutch, 
put himſelf into an attitude to comply with 
my requeſt, and gave me his hiſtory as fol- 
lows ; 


« As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't 
« pretend to have gone through any more 


than other folks; for, except the loſs of 


my limb, and my being obliged to beg, 
« don't know any reaſon, thank Heaven, 
« that I have io complain: there is Bill 
« Tibbs, of our regiment, he has loft 
both his legs, and an eye to boot; but, 
thank Heaven, it is not ſo bad with me 
= yet. ep 

« I was born in Shropſhire ; my father 
« was a labourer, and died when I was five 
« years old; ſo I was put upon the pariſh. 
« As he had been a wandering fort of a 
„man, the pariſhioners were not able to 
« tell to what pariſh I belonged, or where 
« I was born, fo they ſent me to another 
6 7 and chat parith ſent me to a third. 
thought in my heart, they kept ſend - 
* ing me about io long, that they would 


net let me be born in any parith at all; 


« but at laſt, however, they fixed me. 1 
had ſome diſpoſition to be a ſcholar, and 
« was reſolved, at leaſt, to know my let- 
* ters; but the maſter of the workhouſe 
« put me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able 
% to handle a mallet; and here I lived an 
« ealy kind of life for five-years. I only 
% wrought ten hours in the day, and had 
« my meat and drink provided for my la- 
« bour It is true, I was not ſuffered to 
« ſtir out of the houſe, for fear, as they ſaid, 
„ ſhould run away; but what of that, I 
had the liberty of the whole houſe, and 
« the yard before the door, and that was 
« enough for me. I was then bound out 
to a r, where I was up both early 
* and late; but I ate and drank well, and 


liked my buſineſs well enough, till he 


died, when I was obliged to provide for 
« myſelf; ſo I was refolved to go ſeek my 
fortune. * 


In this manner I went from town to 


get them. 


town, worked when I could get employ-. 
« ment, and ſtarved when I could get none: 
„% hen happening one day to go through 
a field belonging to a juſtice of peace, TI 
« {pyed a hare eroſſing the path juſt before 
« me; and I believe the devil put it in my 
head to fling my ſtick at it: well, what 
„will you have o'nt? I killed the hare, 
« and ws bringing it away, when the juſ- 
« tice himſelf met me; he called me a 
« poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, 
« defired I would give an account of my- 
« ſelf. . I fell upon my knees, begged his 
% worthip's pardon, and began to give a 
full account of all that I knew of my 
breed, ſeed, and generation; but, though 
% J gave a very true account, the juſtice 
% ſail I could give no account; fo I was 
« inilited at ſeſſions, found guilty of be- 
ing poor, and ſent up to London to 


© Newgate, jn order to be tranſported as 


«< a vagabond. 

People may ſay this and that of being 
in jail, but, for my part, I found Ne- 
«« gate as agreeable a place as ever I was 
in in all my life. I had my belly-full to 
« eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
Tais kind of life was too good to laſt 
« for ever; ſo I was taken out of priſon, 


after five months, put on board a ſhip, 


« and ſent off, with two hundred more, to 
« the plantations. We had but an indif- 
« ferent paſſage, for, being all confined in 
« the hold, more than a hundred of our 
people died for want of ſweet air; anfl 
« thoſe that remained were ſickly enough, 
« God knows, When we came-aſhore, we 
« were ſold to the planters; ' and I was 
„bound for ſeven years more. As I was 
* no ſcholar, for I did not know my let- 
« ters, I was obliged to work among the 
« negroes ; and I ſerved out my time, as 
« in duty bound to do. | 8 
« When my time was expired, I worked 
« my paſlage home, and glad I was to ſee 
„Old England again, becauſe I loved m 
« country. I was afraid, however, that 


« ſhould be indicted for à vagabond once 
more, ſo I did not much care to go down 


into the country, but kept about the 
town, and did little jobs when I could. 


« I was ver happy in this manner for 


« ſome time, till one evening, coming home 


« from work, two men knocked me down, 
« and then deſired me to ſtand. They be- 
« longed to à preſs-gang: I was carried 
before the juſtice, and, as I could give 
« no account of myleif, I had- my choice 
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« left, whether to go on board a man of 
c war, or liſt for a ſoldier: I choſe the lat- 
« ter; and, in this poſt of a gentleman, 1 
« ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was 
te at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and 
« received bat one wound, through the 
_« breaſt here; but the doctor of our regi- 
ment ſoon made me well again. 
When the peace came on I was diſ- 
« charged; and, as I could not work, be- 
« cauſe my wound was ſometimes trouble- 
« ſome, 1 lifted for a landman in the Eaft 
« India N ſervice. I have fought 
« the French in ſix pitched battles; and I 
« yerily believe that, if I could read or 
« write, our captain would have made me 
« a corporal. But it was not my good 
« fortune to have any promotion, tor I 
« ſoon fell ſick, and ſo got leave to return 
« home again with forty pounds in my 
« pocket. This was at the beginning of 
<« the preſent war, and I hoped to be ſet 
« on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of 
« ſpending my money ; but the govern- 
„ment wanted men, and ſo I was preſſed 
« for a ſailor before ever I could ſet foot 
on ſhore. | 
„The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, 
« an obſtinate fellow: he ſwore he knew 
« that I underſtood my buſineſs well, but 
« that I ſhammed Abraham, to be idle: 
but, God knows, I knew nothing of ſea- 
5 buſineſs, and he beat me without con- 
« ſidering what he was about. I had ſtill, 
« however, my forty pounds, and that 
was ſome comfort to me under eve 
« beating; and the money I might have 
« had to this day, but that our ſhip 
« was taken by the French, and ſo I loſt 
my money. | 
« Our crew was carried into Breft, and 
many of them died, becauſe they were 
* not uſed to live in a jail; but, for my 
« part, it was nothing to me, for I was 
5 ſeaſoned, One night, as I was afleep on 
« the bed of boards, with a warm blanket 
* about me, for I always loved to lie well, 
« I was awakened by the boatſwain, who 
had a dark lanthorn in his hand : « Jack,” 
« ſays he to me, will you knock out the 
French gentries brains?” I don't care, 
« ſays I, ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, if 
I lend à hand.“ Then follow me,” ſays 
« he, © and I hope we ſhall do baünefl. 
So up ] got, and tied my blanket, which 
« was all the cloaths I had, about my mid- 
dle, and went with him to fight the 
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ſerves better than p 


* Frenchmen, I hate the French, becauſe 


4 


« they are all ſlaves, and wear wooden 
« ſhoes.” | 

« Though we had no arms, one Engliſh. 
« man is able ta beat five French at any 
« time; ſa we went down to the door, 
« where both the centries were poſted, and, 
„ ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in 
« a moment, and knocked them down, 
* From thence nine of us ran together to 
« the quay, and ſeizing the firſt boat we 
met, got out of the harbour, and put ta 
« ſea. e had not been here three days 
« before we were taken up by the Dorſet 
« privateer, who were glad of ſo many 
« pood hands, and we conſented to run our 
« chance. However, we had not as muck 
« luck as we expected. In three days we 
« fell in with the Pompadour privateer, 
« of forty guns, while we had but twen- 
« ty-threez ſo to it we went, yard-arm 
« and yard-arm. The fight laſted for 
« three hours, and I verily believe we 
« ſhould have taken the Frenchman, had 
« we but had ſome more men left be- 
« hiad; but, unfortunately, we loſt all our - 
« men juſt as we were going to get the 
victory. | 

«« | was once more in the power of the 
French, and I believe it would have gone 
« hard with me had I been brought back 
« to Breſt; but, by fortune, we were 
„ retaken by the Viper. I had almoſt for- 
« pot to tell you that, in that engagement, 
4 i was wounded in rats mr 1 loſt four 
« fingers off the left hand, and my leg was 
« ſhotoff, If I had had the good fortune 
4 to have loſt my leg and uſe of my hand 
* on board a king's ſhip, and not on board 
« a privateer, 1 ſhould have been entitled 
to cloathing and maintenavce during the 
„ reſt of my life! but that was not my 
« chance: one man is born with a filver 
« ſpoon in his mouth, and another with a 
« wooden ladle. However, bleſſed be God, 
J enjoy good health, and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England. Liberty, 
6 2 and Old England for ever, 
« huzza! 


Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me 


in admiration at his intrepidity and con- 


tent; nor could I avoid acknowledging, 
that an habitual acquaintance with miſery 
-biloſophy to teach us to 
deſpiſe it. ; Goldſmith, 
912. A Dialague between UL xvss EG and 


Cin ck, in Cixcs's anl. 
Ulyſſes ; but 
why 


Circe. You will go then, 
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why will you go? I defire you to ſpeak 
the thoughts of your heart. Speak with- 
out reſerve. What carries you from 
me ? 8 

Ulyes. Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs 
of human nature, My heart will figh 
for my country. It is a tenderneſs which 
all my attachment to you cannot over- 


come. 

Circe. This is not all. | perceive you 

are afraid to declare your whole mind: but 
what do you fear ? my terrors are gone. 
The proudeit goddeſs on earth, when ſhe 
has favoured a mortal as I have favoured 
you, has laid her divinity and power at his 
ſeet. ** 
Ulyſſes. It may be fo, while there ſtill 
remains in her heart the fondneſs of 
love, or in her mind the fear of ſhame. 
But you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar 
ſenſations. 

Circe. I underſtand your caution, it be- 
longs to your character; and, therefore, to 
take all difidence from you, I ſwear by 
Styx, I will do no harm to you or your 
friends for any thing which you ſay, though 
it ſhould offend me ever ſo much, but will 
ſend you away with all the marks of my 
friendſhip. Tell me now, truly, what 

leaſures you hope to enjoy in the barren 
Hand of Ithaca, which can compenſate for 
thoſe you leave in this paradiſe, exempt 
from all cares, and | overflowing with all 


. ? | 

Ulyſſes. The Jn of virtue; the ſu- 
preme happineſs of doing good. Here I 
do nothing: my mind is in a palſy; its fa- 
culties are benumbed. I long to return 
into action again, that I may employ thoſe 
talents and virtues which I have cultivated 
from the earlieſt days of my youth. Toils 


and cares fright not me: they are the ex- 


erciſe of my ſoul; they keep it in health 
and in vigour. Give me again the fields 


of Troy, rather than thoſe vacunt groves; - 


there 1 could reap the bright harveſt of 
glory; here I am hid from the eyes of 
mani ind, and begin to appear contemptible 
in my own. The image of my former ſelf 
haunts and ſeems to upbraid me wherever 
I go: I meet it- under the gloom of every 
ſhade; it even intrpdes itſelf into your 
Preſence, and chides me from your arms, 
'O. goddeſs | unleſs you have power to 
lay that troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you 
can make me forget myſelf, I cannot be 
happy here, I ſhall every day be more 
wretched, — 


Circe. May not a wiſe and good man 


who has ſpent all his youth in active life 
and honourable danger, when he begins 
to decline, have leave to retire, and en- 
Joy the reſt of his days in quiet and plea- 
ſure ? . 

res, No retreat can be honourable to 
a wiſe and good man, but in company with 
the Muſes; I am deprived of that ſacred 
ſociety here. The Maſes will not inhabit 
the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
pleaſure, How can I ſtudy, how can I 
think, while ſo many beaſts (and the worſt 
beaſts I know are men turned into beaſts) 
are howling, or roaring, or grunting about 
me ? | 

Circe. There is ſomething in this ; but 
this is not all: you ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that draws you to Ithaca. There 
is another image, beſides that of your for- 
mer ſelf, which appears to you in all parts 
of this iſland, which follows your walks, 
which interpoſes itſelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms: it is 
Penelope, Ulyfles: I know it is. Do not 

retend to deny it: you ſigh for her in my 
-bofom itſelf, — And yet ſhe is not an im- 


mortal.—$he is not, as I am, endowed with 


the gift of unfading youth: ſeveral years 
have paſt ſince her's has been faded. I 
think, without vanity, that ſhe was never 


ſo handſome as I. But what is ſhe now? 


Ulyfjes. You have told me yourſelf, in a 
former converſation, when 1 enquired of 
you about her, that ſhe is true to my bed, 
and as fond of me now, after twenty years 
abſence, as when I left her to go to Troy. 


left her in the bloom of her youth and 


her beauty. How much muſt her con- 
ſtancy have been tried fince that time! 
how meritorious is her fidelity ! Shall I 
reward hef with falſhood! ſhall I for- 
get her who cannot forget me? Who has 
nothing ſo dear to her as my remem- 
brance ? Sp ora | | 
Circe. Her love is preſerved by the con- 
tinual hope of your ſpeedy return. Take 


that hope from her: let your companions 


return, and let her know that you have 
fixed your abode here with me; that you 


have fixed it for ever: let her know that 
ſhe is free to diſpoſe of her heart and her. 
hand as ſhe pleaſes. Send my picture to 


her; bid her compare it with her own 
face. If all this does not cure her of the 
remains of her paſſion, if you do not hear 
of her marrying — 2 — in a twelve- 
— 2 I underſtand nothing of woman- 


Her. O cruel goddeſs! why gy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Force me to tell you thoſe truths I wiſh to 
| conceal? If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would break 
mine. How ſhould I endure the torment of 
thinking that I had wronged ſuch a wife ? 
what could make me amends for her not 
being mine, for her being another's ? Do 
not frown, Circe; I own, (ſince you will 
have me ſpeak) I own you could not: with 
all your pride of immortal beauty, with all 
your magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe of na- 
ture, you are not ſuch a powerful charmer 
as ſhe. You feel defire, and you give it; 
but you never felt love, nor can you inſpire 
it. How can I love one who would have 
degraded me into a beaſt? Penelope raiſed 
me into a hero: her love enobled, invi- 
gorated, exalted my mind. She bid me go 
to the fiege of Troy, though the parting 
with me was worſe than death to herſelf: 
ſhe bid me expoſe myſelf there to all perils 


among the foremoſt heroes of Greece, 


though her poor heart trembled to think 
of the leaſt I ſhould meet, and would have 
given all its own blood to fave a drop of 
mine. Then there was ſu:h a conformity 
in all our inclinations! when Minerva 
taught me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe loved 
to be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the 
moral inſtructions, the ſublime truths of 
nature, ſhe gave them back to me, ſoſten- 
ed and ſweetened with the peculiar graces 
of her own mind, When we unbent our 
thoughts with the charms of poetry, when 
we read together the poems of Orpheus, 
Muſæus, and Linus, with what taſte did ſhe 
mark every excellence in them? My feel- 
ings were dull, compared to her's. She 
ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe who had in- 
ſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their 
lyres to infuſe into the hearts of mankind 
the love of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear 
of the gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how 
good to my people! what care did ſhe take 
to inſtru them in the finger and more ele- 
arts; to relieve the neceſſities of the 

ck and the aged: ta ſuperintend the edu- 
.Fation of children; to do my ſubjects 
very good office of kind interceſſion; to 
y before me their. wants; to aſſiſt their 
.petitions ; to mediate for thoſe who were 
| Þ xk of mercy; to ſue for thoſe who 
deſerved the favors of the crown! And 
| I baniſh myſelt for ever from ſuch a 
conſort? ſhall I give up her ſociety for the 
brutal joys of a ſenſual life, keeping indeed 
form of a man, but mg loſt the hu- 
man foul, or at leaſt all its noble and god- 
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like powers? Oh, Circe, forgive me; J 
cannot bear the thought. | 

Circe. Be gone—do not imagine I aſk 
you to ſtay. The daughter of the Sun is 
not ſo mean-ſpirited as to ſolicit a mortal 
to ſhare her — ineſs with her. It is a 
happineſs which ; find you cannot enjoy, 
I pity you and deſpiſe you. That which 
you ſeem to value ſo much, I have no notion 
of. All you have ſaid ſeems to me a jargon 
of ſentiments fitter for a filly woman than 
for a great man. Go, read, and ſpin too, 
if you pleaſe, with your wife. 1 forbid 
you to remain another day in my iſland. 
You (hall have a fair wind to carry you 
from it. After that, may every ſtorm that 
Neptune can raiſe purſue and overwhelm 
you! Be gone, I ſay; quit my fight. 

Ulyſſes. Great goddeſs, I obey—but 
remember your oath, 


$ 13. Love and Foy, a Tale. 


In the ha riod of the golden age, 
when all the Fcleſtial —— — — 
ed to the earth, and converſed familiarly 
with mortals, among the molt cheriſhed of 
the heavenly powers were twins, the off- 
ſpring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where 

ey appeared the flowers ſprung up be- 
neath their feet, the ſun ſhone with a - 
gn radiance, and all nature ſeemed 
embelliſhed by their preſence. They were 
inſeparable companions, and their growing 
attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 


had decreed that a laſting union ſhould be 


ſolemnized between them ſo ſoon as they 
were arrived at maturer years: but in the 
mean time the ſons of men deviated from 
their native innocence; vice and ruin over- 
ran the earth with giant ſtrides; and Aſtrea, 
with her train of celeſtial viſitants, forſook 
their polluted abodes: Love alone remain- 
ed, having been ſtolen away by Hope, who 
was his nurſe, and conveyed by her to the 
foreſts of Arcadia, where he was brought 


up among the ſhepherds, But Jupiter aſ- 
ſigned him a different partner, and com- 
manded him to eſpouſe Sorrow, the daugh- 


ter of Ate : he complied with reluctance; 


for her features were harſh and diſagree- 


able; her eyes ſunk, her forehead contraQ- 
ed into perpetual wrinkles, and her tem- 


ples were covered with a wreath of cypreſs 


and wormwood. From this union ſprung 
a virgin, in whom might be traced a ſtrong 
reſemblance to both her parents; but the 
ſullen and unamiable features of her mo- 
ther were ſo mixed and blended with the 

ſweetneſs 
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| ſweetneſs of her father, that her counte- 


nance, though mournful, was highly pleaſ- 
ing. The maids and ſhepherds of the 
A plains gathered round, and 
called her Pity. A red-breaſt was ob- 
ſerved to build in the cabin where ſhe was 
born; and while the was yet an infant, a 
dove purſued by a hawk flew into her 
boſom. This nymph had a dejected ap- 
pearance, but ſo ſoft and gentle a mien, 
that ſhe was beloved to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm. Her voice was low and plain- 
tive, but ĩnexpreſſibly ſweet : and ſhe loved 
to lie for hours together on the banks of 
ſome wild and melancholy ſtream, ſinging 
to her lute. She taught men to weep, for 
ſhe took a ſtrange delight in tears; and 
often, when the virgins of the hamlet were 
aſſembled at their evening ſports, ſhe would 
ſteal in amongſt them, and captivate their 
hearts by her tales, full of a —_— 
ſadneſs. She wore on her head a garlan 


compoſed of her father's myrtles twiſted - 


with her mother's 22 
One day, as ſne ſat muſing by the wa- 
ters of Helicon, her tears by chance fell in- 
to the fountain; and ever face the Muſes? 
\pring has retained a ſtrong taſte of the in- 
uſion, Pity was commanded by Jupiter 
to follow the ſteps of her mother through 
the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
ſhe made, and bin ing up the hearts ſhe 
had broken. She follows with her hair 


looſe, her boſom bare and throbbing, her 


133 torn by the briars, and her feet 
leeding with the roughneſs of the path. 
The nymph is mortal, for her mother is 
ſo; and when ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined 
courſe upon the earth, ag! ſhall both ex- 
pire together, and Love be again united 
to Joy, his immortal and long-betrothed 
bride, Aikin's Miſcell. 


$ 14. Scene between Colonel Rivers and 

Sir Har&y ; in which the Colonel, from 

Principles of Honour, refuſes to give his 

Daughter to Sir HARRT. 

Sir Har, Colonel, your moſt obedient : 
I am come upon the old buſineſs ; for, un- 
leſs I am allowed to entertain hopes of 
Miſs Rivers, I ſhall be the moſt miſerable 
of all human beings, 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told 
you by letter, and I now tell you perſon- 
ally, I cannot liſten to your propoſals. 

Sir Har. No, Sir! 


| _ Riv. No, Sir: I have promiſed my 


daughter to Mr. Sidney, Do you know 


that, Sir : 


Sir Har. I do: but what then? Eu- 
gagements of this kind, you know 

Riv, So then, you do know I have 
promiſed her to Mr. Sidney ? d 

Sir Har, I do--but I alſo know that 
matters are not finally ſettled between Mr, 
Sidney and you; and I moreover know, 
that his fortune is by no means equal to 
mine; therefore 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one 
queſtion before you make your conſe» - 
quence, 

* Har. A thouſand, if you pleaſe, 
i xs 

Riv, Why then, Sir, let me aſk you, 

what you have ever obſerved in me, or my 

conduct, that you defire me ſo familiarly 

to break my word? I thought, Sir, you 

conſidered me as a man of honour ? 

Sir Har. And ſo I do, Sir—a man of 
the niceſt honour, 

Riv. And Sir, you aſk me to vio- 
late the ſanctity of my word; and tell 
me directly, that it is my intereſt to be a 
raſcal ! 

Sir Har. I really don't underſtand you, 
Colonel: I thought, when I was talking 
to you, I was talking to a man who knew 
the world; and -as you have not yet 
figned—— | 
Riv. Why, this is mending matters 
with a witneſs! And fo * * be- 
cauſe I am not legally bound, I am under 
no neceſſity of keeping my word! Sir 
Harry, laws were never e for men of 
honour : they want no bond but the reQi- 
tude of their own ſentiments: and laws - 
are of no uſe but to bind the villains of 
ſociety. | 

Sir Har, Well! but my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, ſhew ſome 
little regard for your daughter. 

Riv. I ſhew the greateſt regard for my 
daughter, by giving her to a man of ho- 
nour; and I muſt not be inſulted with any 
farther repetition of your propoſals. ; 

Sir Har. Inſult you, Colonel !! Is the 
offer of my alliance an inſult! ls my rea- 
dineſs to make what ſettlements you think 
proper: 1 


Riv. Sir Harry, 1 ſhould conſider che 


offer of a kingdom an inſult, if it were to, 


be purchaſed ys violation of my word. 
Befides, though my daughter ſhall never 
go a beggar to the arms of her huſband, I 
would rather ſee her y than rich; and 
if ſhe has enough to provide handſomely 
for a young family, and ſomething to ſpare 
for the exigencies of a worthy friend, _ 


* 
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think her as affluent as if ſhe were miſtreſs 
of Mexico. N 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; 
but I believe 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our con- 
ference is done, we will, if you pleaſe, re- 
tire to the ladies. I ſhall be always glad 
of your acquaintance, though I cannot re- 


ceive you as a ſon-in-law; for a union of 


intereſt I look upon as a union of diſho- 
nour, and confider a marriage for money 
at beſt but a legal proſtitution. ; 


$ 15. On Dignity of Manners. 

There is a certain dignity of manners 
abſolutely neceſſary, to make even the moſt 
valuable charaQer either reſpected or re- 
ſpectable. 5 

Horſe- play, romping, frequent and loud 
fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, and in- 
_ diſcriminate familiarity, will fink both me- 
rit and knowledge into a degree of con- 
tempt. - They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow ; and a merry fellow. was never yet 
a reſpectable man. Indiſctiminate famili- 


arity either offends your ſuperiors, or elſe 


dubs you their e and led captain. 
It gives your inferiors juſt, but trouble 
ſome and improper claims of equality. A 
joker is near akin to a buffoon, and nei- 
ther of them is the leaft related to wit. 
Whoever is admiited or ſought for, in 


company, upon any other account than « 


that of his merit and manners, is never 
reſpected there, but only made uſe of. We 
will have ſach a- one, for he fings prettily ; 
we will invite ſuch-a-one to a ball, for he 
dances well; we will have ſuch-a-one at 
ſupper, for he is always joking and laugh- 
ing; we will aſk another, becauſe he plays 
deep at all games, or becauſe he can drink 
a great deal. Theſe are all vilifying diſ- 
tinctions, mortifying preferences, and ex- 
clude all ideas of eſteem and regard. 
Whoever it had (as it is called) in com- 

ny, for the ſake of any one thing fingly, 
25 fingly that thing, and will never be con. 
fidered in any other light; conſequently 
never reſpected, let his merits be what they 


may. | 

This di ity of manners, which I re- 
commend ſo much to you, is not only as 
different from pride, as true courage is 
from bluſtering, or true wit from joking, 
but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 
nothing vilifes and degrades more than 
pride. The pretenſions of the proud man 
are ofcener treated with ſneer and con- 
* tempt, than with indignation ; as we offer 
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ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, who 
aſks ridiculouſly too much for his goods; 
but we do not haggle with one who only 
aſks a juſt and reaſonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiſcriminate aſſent- 
ation degrade, as much as indiſcriminate 
— and noiſy debate diſguſt, But 
a modeſt affertion of one's own opinion, and 
a complaiſant acquieſcence in other peo- 
ple's, preſerve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward mo- 
tions and addreſs, vilify, as they imply 
either a very low turn of mind, or low 
education, and low company. 

Frivolous curiofity about trifles, and a 
laborious attention to little objects, which 
neither require nor deſerve a moment's 
thought, lower a man; who from thence 
is thought (and not unjuſtly) incapable of 

reater matters, Cardinal de Rztz, very 
{agaciouſly, marked out Cardinal Chi.i 
for a little mind, from the moment he 
told him he had wrote. three years with 
the ſame pen, and that it was an excellent 

one ſtill. . 

A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs 
in looks and motions gives dignity, with- 
out excluding wit and decent che rfulneſs, 
which are always ſerious themſelves. A 
conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a whif- 
fling activity of the body, are ſtrong indi- 
cations of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, 
ſhews that the thing he is about is too big 
= him—haſte and hurry are very different 

ings. 

5 only mentioned ſome of thoſe 
things which may, and do, in the opinion 
of the world, lower and ſink characters, in 
other reſpetts valuable enough; but I have 
taken no notice of thoſe that affect and 
fink the moral characters: they are ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. A man who has patiently , 
been kicked, may as well pretend to cou- 
rage, as a man blaſted by vices and crimes, 
to dignity of any kind, But an exterior 
decency and dignity of manners, will eyen 
keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, than 
otherwiſe he would be: of ſuch conſequence 
is the ro ff, or decorum, even though 
affected and put on. Lord Chefterficl, 


8 $ 16, Oz Vulgarity. N 
A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, act - 
ing, or ſpeaking, implies a low education, 
and a habit of low company. Young peo- 
ple contract it at ſchool, or among ſervants, 
with whom they are too often uſed to con- 
verſe; but, after they frequent good com- 
pany, they muſt want attention and obſerva- 


tion 


x 


c 


- 
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tion very much, if they do not lay it quite 
aſide; and, indeed, if they do not, good 
company will be very apt to lay them aſide. 
The various kinds of vulgariſms are infi- 
nite; I cannot pretend to point them out 
to you; bat 1 will give ſome ſamples, by 
which you may. guels at the reſt. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; 
eager and impetuous about trifles: he ſuſ- 
pects himſelf to be lighted; thinks every 
thing that is ſaid is meant at him; if the 
company happens to laugh, he is perſuaded 
they laugh at him; he grows angry and 
teſty, ſays ſomething very umpertinent, and 
draws himſelf into a ſerape, by ſtiewing 
what he calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting 
himſelf. à man of faſhion does not ſup- 
poſe himſelf to be either the ſole or prin- 
cipal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company; and never ſuſpects 
that he is either ſlighted or laughed at, 
unleſs he is conſcious that he deſerves it. 
And if (which, very ſeldom happens) the 
company is abſurd or ill bred enough to 
do either, he does not care two-pence, un- 
leſs the inſult be ſo*groſs and plain as to 
require ſatisſaction of another Kind. As 
he is above trifles, he is never vehement 
and eager about them; and wherever 
they are concerned, rather acquieſces than 
wrangles. A vulgar man's converiation 
always favours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of 
his education and company : it turns 


chiefly upon his domeſtic. affairs, his ſer - 


vants, the excellent order he keeps in his 
own family, and the little anecdotes of the 
neighbourhood; all which he relates with 
emphaſis, as intereſting matters. — He is a 
man- goſſip. 
Vulgariſm in language is the next, and 
ditioguiſhing characteriſtie of bad com- 
pany, and a bad education. A man of 
faſhion avoids nothing with more care than 
this, Proverbial expre ſſions and trite ſay - 
ings are the flowers of the rhetoric of a 
vulgar man. Would he ſay, that men dif- 
fer in their taſtes; he both ſupports and 
adorns that opinion, by the good old ſay- 
ing as he reſpe&fully calls it, that (what 
is one man's meat is another man's 
„ poiſon.” If any body attempts being 
Jmart, as he call it, upon him; he gives 
them eit for tat, ay, that he does. He 
| has always ſome favourite word for the 


time being; which, for the ſake of uſing 


often, he commonly abuſes. Such as, 
vaſtly angry, vaſtly kind, waftly handſome, 
and vaſtly ugly. Even his pronunciation 
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of proper words carries the mark of the 


813 


beaſt along with it. He calls the earth 
yearth; he is obleiged, not obliged to you. 
He goes to wards, and not toward: ſuch a 
lace. He ſometimes affects hard words, 
y way of ornament, which he always 
mangles. A man of faſhion never has re- 
courle to proverbs and vulgar aphoriſms ; 
uſes neither favourite words nor hard 
words; but takes great care to ſpeak very 
correctly and grammatically, and to pro- 
nounce properly ; that is, according to the 
uſage of the beſt companies. | 
An awkward addreſs, ungraceful atti- 
tudes and actions, and a certain left-hand- 
edneſs (if ] may uſe that word) loudly 
proclaim low education and low company; 
for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a man 
can have frequented geod company, with- 
out having catched ſomething, at leaſt, of 
their air and motions. A new-raiſed man 
is diſtinguiſhed in a regiment by his awk- 
wardneſs; but he · muſt be impenetrably 
dull, if, in a month or two's time, he can- 
not perform at leaſt the common manual 
exerciſe, and look like a ſoldier. The 
very accoutrements of a man of faſhion 
are grizvous incumbrances to à volgar 
man. He is at a loſs what to do with hi 
hat, when it is not upon his head: his 
cane (if unfortunately he wears one) is at 
perpetual war with every cup of tea or 
coffee he drinks; deltroys them firſt, and 
then accompanies them in their fall. His 
ſword is formidable only to his own legs, 
which would poſſibly. carry him faſt enough 
out of the way of any {word but his own. 
His cloaths fir him ſo ill, and conſtrain 
him ſo much, that he ſeems rather their 
pritoner than their proprietor. He pre- 
ſents himſelf in company like a criminal 
in a court of juſtice; his very air condemns 
him; and people of faſhion will no more 
connect themſelves with the one, than peo- 


ple of character will with the other. This 


repulſe drives and ſinks him into low com- 
pany ; a gulph from whence no man, after 
a certain age, ever emerged. 


Lord Chifterfield.. 


$ 17. On Good breeding. 

A friend of yours and mine has very 
juſtly defined good-breeding to be, « the 
reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome 
nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the ſake 
of others, and with a view to obtain the 
ſame indulgence from them.” Taking 


this for granted (as I think it cannot be 


diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, that any 


7 


y, who has good ſenſe and good-na- 
8 n 
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ture, can eſſentially fail in good-breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perſons, places, and circum- 
ſtances; and are only to be acquired by 
obſervation and experience ; but the ſub- 
ftance of it is every where and eternally 
che fame. Good manners are, to parti- 
cular ſocieties, what good morals are to 
ſociety in general, their cement and their 
ſecurity. And as laws are enacted to en- 
ſorce morals, or at leaſt to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerfally im- 
plied and received, to enforce good man- 
ners, and puniſh bad ones. And, indeed, 
there ſeems to me to be leſs difference both 
between the crimes and puniſhments, than 
at firſt one would imagine. The immoral 
man, who invades another's property, is 
juſtly banged for it; and the ill- bred man 
who, by his ill- manners, invades and diſ- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſh, 
ed ſociety. Mutual complailances, atten- 
tions, and facrifices of little convenien- 
cies, are as natural an implied compact be- 
tween civilized people, as protection and 
obedience are between kings and ſubjects; 
whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 
pact, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing 
from it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is 
the moſt pleaſing; and the epithet which 
I ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of 
Ariſtides, would be that of well-bred, 
Thus much for good-breeding in general; 
I will now conſider ſome of the various 
modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in 
the reſpect which they ſhauld ſhew to thoſe 
whom they acknowledge to be infinitely 
their ſuperiors; ſuch as crowned heads, 
princes, and public perſons of dittinguithed 
and eminent poſts. It is the manner of 
ſhewing that reſpe& which is different. 
The man of faſhion, and of the world, ex- 
preſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, 
eaſily, and without concern: whereas a 
man, who is not uſed to keep good com- 
pany, expreil:s it awkwardlyz one ſees 
that he is not uſed to it, and that it coſts 
him a great deal: but I never ſaw the 
worſt-bred man living guilty of lolling, 
whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſucn- 
like indecencies, in companies that he re- 
ſpected. 

only point to be attended to is, to 
ſhew that reſpect which every body means 
» / 
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In ſuch comp mies, therefore, 


to ſhew, in an eaſy, unembarraſſ.d, and 
graceful manner. This is what obſerva- 
tion and experience muſt teach you. 

In warp, companies, whoever is admit- 
ted to make part of them, is, for the time 


at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing of 


equality with the reſt ; and, conſequently, 


as there is no one principal object of awe 


and reſpect, people are apt to take a 
greater — in their behaviour, and 
to be leſs upon their guard; and ſo they 
may, provided it be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occaſion to be tranſ- 
greſied. But, upon theſe occaſions, though 
noone is entitled to diſtinguiſhed marks of 
reſpect, every one claims, and very juſtly, 
every mark of civility and good breeding. 
Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and neg- 
ligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man 
accoſts you, and talks to you ever ſo dully 
or frivolouſly ; it is worſe than rudeneſs, 
it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a manifeſt 
inattention to what he ſays, that you think 
him a focl or a blockhead, and not worth 
hearing. It is much more ſo with regard 
to women; who, of whatever rank they 
are, are entitled, in conſideration of their 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an offi. 
cious good-breeding from men. Their 
little wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, 
antipathies, and fancies, muſt be officiouſly 
attended to, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at and 
anticipated, by a well-bred man. You 
muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conve- 
niencies and gratifications which are of 
common right; ſuch as the beſt places, the 
beſt diſhes, &c. but, on the contrary, al- 
ways decline them yourſelf, and offer 
them to others; who, in their turns, will 
offer them to you: ſo that upon the 
whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your 
ſhare of the common right. It would be 
endleſs for me to enumerate all the parti- 
cular inſtances in which a well-bred man 
ſhews his good-breeding in good com- 
pany; and it would be in jurious to you to 
ſuppoſe, that your on good ſenſe will not 
point them out to you; and then your own 
good-nature will recommend, and your 
telf-intereſt enforce the practice. 

There is a third ſort of ——— 
in which people are the moſt apt to fail, 
from a very miſtaken notion that they 
cannot fail at all. I mean, with regard to 
one's moſt familiar friends and acquaint- 
ances, or thoſe who really are our inferiors; 
and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 
of eaſe is not only allowed, but proper, an: 
contributes much to the comforts of a pri- 

vate, 
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vate, ſocial life. But caſe and freedom 
have their bounds, which muſt by no means 
be violated. A certain degree of neg- 
ligence and careleſineſs becomes injuri- 
ous and inſulting, from the real or ſup- 
ſed inferiority of the perſons ; and that 
delightful liberty of converſation among 
a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty 
often has been, by being carried to licen- 
tiouſneſs. But example explains things 
beſt, and I will put a pretty ſtrong caſe; 
— Suppoſe you and me alone together; 
1 believe you will allow that 1 have as 
good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can poiſibly 
have in any other; and 1 am apt to be- 
lieve too, that you would indulge me in 
that freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, notwithſtanding this, do you. imagine 
that I ſhould think there was no bounds 
to that freedom? I aſſure you, I ſhould 
not think ſo; and I take myſelf to be as 
much tied down by a certain — — of 
good manners to you, as by other degrees 
of them to other people. The molt fa- 
miliar and intimate habitudes, connec- 
tions, and friendſhips, require a degree of 
good- breeding. both to preſerve and ce- 
ment them. The beſt of us have our bad 
files; and it is as imprudent as it is ill- 
bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall not uſe 
ceremony with you; it would be miſ- 
placed between us: but I ſhall certainly 
obſerve that degree of good breeding with 
you, which is, in the firſt place, decent, 
and which, 1 am ſure, is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to make us like one another's com- 
pany long, Lord Cheſterfield. 


$ 18. 4 Dialogue betwvixt Mercury, 
an Engliſh Duelliſi, and a North- Ameri- 
can Savage. | 


Duellit. Mercury, Charon's boat is on 


the other ſide of the water; allow me, - 


before it returns, to have ſome converſa- 
tion with the North- American Savage, 
whom you brought hither at the ſame 
time as you conducted me to the ſhades. 
I never ſaw one of that ſpecies before, 
and am curious to know what the animal 
is. He looks very grim.— Pray, Sir, what 
is your name? I underſtand you ſpeak 
Engliſh. 1 | 
Savage, Les, I learned it in my child- 
hood, havirig been bred up for ſome years 
in the town of New-York : but before I 
was a man I returned to my countrymen, 
the valiant Mohawks; and being cheated 


by one of yours in the ſale of ſome rum, - 


I never cared to have any thing to do 
with them afterwards. Vet I took up the 
hatchet for them with the reſt of my tribe 
in the war againſt France, 2 was killed 
while I was out upon a ſcalpin 7 
But I died very — a 
friends were victorious, and before I was 
ſhot I had ſcalped ſeven men and five wo- 
men and children. Ina former war I had 
done till greater exploits. My name is 
The Bloody Bear: it was given to me to 
expreſs my fierceneſs and valour. 

Duellit: Bloody Bear, I reſpe& you, 
and am much your humble ſervant. My 
name is Tom Puſhwell, very well known 
at Arthur's. I am a gentleman by my 
birth, and by profeſſion a gameſter, and 
man of honour. I have killed 'men in 


fair fighting, in honourable ſingle combat; 


but do not underſtand cutting the throats 
of women and children, 

Savage. Sir, that's our way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cuſtoms. 
But by the grimneſs of your countenance, 
and that hole in your breaſt, I preſume 
you were killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome 
ſcalping party. How happened it that 


your enemy did not take off your ſcalp ?-- 


Duellit. Sir, I was killed in a duel, 
A friend of mine had lent me ſome mo- 
ney ; after two or three years, being in 
yum want himſelf, he aſked me to pay 

im; I thought his demand an affront to 
my honour, and ſent him a challenge. 
We met in Hyde-Park; the fellow could 


not fence: I was the adroiteſt \wordſman - - 


in England. I gave him three or four 


wounds; but at laſt he ran upon me with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that he put me out of 
my play, and 1 could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the lungs. I 
died the next day, as a man of honour 


ſhould, without any ſnivelling figns of re- 


ntance: and he will follow me ſoon, for 
ais ſurgeon has declared his wound to be 
mortal. It is ſaid that his wife is dead of 
her fright, and that his family of ſeven 
children will be undone by his death. 80 
I am well revenged; and that is à com- 


fort. For my part, I had no wiſe. -l! 


always hated marriage: my whore will 
take good care of herſelf, and my chil- 
drea are provided for at the Foundling 
Hoſpital. 


. Savage, Mercury, I won't go in a boat 


with that fellow. He has murdered his 
countryman; he has murdered his friend. 
I ſay, I won't go in a boat with that fellow, 


I wil 


, 
' 
' 
i 
' 
| 
1 
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I will ſwim over the river: I can ſwim 
like a duck. | 
Mercury. Swim over the Styx! it muſt 
not be done; it is againſt the laws of Plu- 
to's empire. You mult go in the boat, 
and be quiet. 

Savage. Do not tell me of laws: I am 
2 Savage: I value no laws. Talk of laws 
to the Engliſhman: there are laws in his 
country, aud yet you ſee. he did not regard 
them. For-they could never allow him to 
kill bis fellow · ſubject in time of peace, be- 
cauſe he aſked him to pay a debt. I kn] 
that the Engliſh are a barbarous natien ; 
but they cannot be ſo brutal as to make 
uch things lawful. 

Mercury. You reaſon well againſt him. 
But how comes it that you are ſo offended 
witch murder: you who have maſſacred 
women in their ſleep, and children in their 
cradtes? 

Savage. I killed none but my enemies; 
Ine ver killed my own countrymen: I never 
killed my friend. Here, take my blanket, 
and let it come over in the boat; but ſee 
that the murderer does not fit upon it, or 
touch it; if he does I will burn it in the 
fire [ ſee yonder. Farcwell.—I am re- 
ſolved to ſwim over the water. 

Mercury. By this touch of my wand I 
take all thy ſtrength from thee.—Swim 
now if thou canft. 

Savage. This is a very potent enchan- 
ter.——Reſtore me my firergth, and | will 
obey thee. 

Mercury. I reſlore it; but be orderly, 
and do as I bid you, otherwiſe worſe will 
befal you. | | 
Duellif, Mercury, leave him to me. I 
will tutor him for you. Sirrah, Savage, 
doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed of my 
company ? Doſt thou know that 1 have 
kept the beſt company in England ? 
Savage. | know thou art a ſcoundrel. 
Not pay thy debts! kill thy friend, who 
lent thee money, for aſking thee for it ! 
Get out of my fight. I wall drive thee 
into Styx. | 
Mercury. Stop—I command thee. No 
violence. Talk to him caimly. 

Savage. I muſt obey thee.— Well, Sir, 
let me know what merit you had to intro- 
22 good company ? What could 
you do? Ei | | 

Duellis. Sir, I gamed, as I told you. — 
"Beſides, I kept a good table.—I eat as well 
as any mag in h or France. 

Savage. Eat! Did you ever eat the 
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chine of a Frenchman, or his leg, or his 
ſhoulder? there is fine eating! I have eat 
twenty, My table was always well ſerved. 
My wife was the beſt cook tor drefling of 
man's fleſh in a!l North America. You 
will not pretend to compare your eating 


; with mine. 


Dauellit. I danced. very finely. 

Savage, I will dance with thee for thy 
ears.— I can dance all day long. I can 
dance the war-dance with more ſpirit and 
vigour than any man of my nation: ler us 
ſee thee begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like 
a poſt! Has Mercury ſtruck thee with his 
enfeebling rod? or art thou aſhamed to let 
us fee how awkward thou art? If he would 
permit me, I would teach thee to dance in 
a way that thou haſt not yet learnt. I would 
make thee caper and leap like a buck. 
But what elſe canſt thou do, thou bragging 
raſcal ? 

Duellin. Oh, heavens! muſt I bear 
this? what can I do with this fellow? I 
have neither ſword nor piſtol; and his ſhade 
ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 

Mercury. You muſt anſwer his queſ- 
tions. It was your own deſire 10 have a 
converſation with him. He is not well- 
bred; but he will tell you ſome truths 
which you muſt hear inthis place. It would 
have been well for you if you had heard 
them above. He aſked you what you could 
do beſides eating and dancing. 
Dnuelliſt. I ſung very agreeably. 
Savage. Let me hear you ſing your 
death - ſong, or the war- wheop. I challenge 
you to fing,-the fellow is mute. — Mer- 
cury, this is a liar.— He tells us nothing 
but lies. Let me pull out his tongue. 

Duelliſt. The lie given me!—and, alas! 
I dare not reſent it. Oh, what a diſgrace 
to the family of the Puſhwell's! this in- 
deed is damnation. 

Mercury. Here Charon, take theſe two 
ſavages to your care, How far the barba- 
riſm of the Mohawk will excuſe his horrid 
acts, I leave Minos to judge; but the Eng- 
liſhman, what excuſe can he plead? The 
cuſtom of duelling? A bad excuſe at the 
beſt! but in his caſe cannot avail. The 
ſpirit that made him draw his ſword in this 
combat againſt his friend is not that of ho- 
nour ; it is the ſpirit of the furies, of AleQo 
herſelf. To her he muſt go, for ſhe hath 
long dwelt in his mercileſs boſom. 

Savage. If he is to be puniſhed, turn 
him over to me. I underſtand the art of 
tormenting. Sirrah, I begin with this kick 
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on your breech, Get you into the boat, 
or Lll give you another. I am impatient 
to have you condemned. 

Duellit. Oh, my honour, my honour, 
to what infamy art thou fallen ! 
; Dialogues of the Dead. 
$ 19. Bayss's Rules for Compoſition. 
Smith. How, Sir, helps for wit! 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition : and 
do here aver, that no man the ſun e'er 
ſhone upon, has parts ſufficient to furniſh 
out a ſtage, except it were by the help of 
theſe my rules. 

Smith, What are thoſe rules, I pray? 


Bayer. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the 
rule of tranſverſion, or regula duplex, chang- 


ing verſe into proſe, and proſe into verſe, 
alternately, as you pleaſe. 

Smith, Well, but how is this done by 
rule, Sir? 

Bayes. Why thus, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy, 
when underſtood. I take a book in my 


hand, either at home or elſewhere (for 


that's all one); if there be any wit in't 
{as there is no book- but has ſome) I tranſ- 
verſe it; that is, if it be proſe, put it into 
verſe (but that takes up ſome time); and 
if it be verſe put it into proſe. 

Smith. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that put- 
ting verſe into proſe, ſhould be called 
tranſpoſing. | 

Bayes. By wy troth, Sir, it is a very 
good notion, and hereafter it ſhall be ſo. 

Smith, Well, Sir, and what d'ye' do 
with it then ? 8 

Bayes. Make it my own: *tis ſo chang- 
ed, that no man can know it-=My next 
rule is the rule of concord, by way of 
table-book. Pray obſerve. 

Smith, I hear you, Sir: go on. 


Bayes. As thus: I come into a coffee- 


houſe, or ſome other place where witty 


men reſort; I make as if I minded no-= 


thing (do ye mark?) but as ſoon as any 
one ſpeaks— pop, I flap it down, and make 
that too my Wm. 

Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not 


ſometimes in danger of their making you 


reſtore by force, what you have gotten 
thus by art? | es, 
Bayes, No, Sir, the world's unmindful; 
they neyer take notice of theſe things. 
mith. But pray, Mr. Bayes, among 
all your other An have you no one rule 
for invention? eh "1 
Bayes, Yes, Sir, that's my third rule: 
that I have here in my pocket. 


Smith. What rule can that be, I wony 


der? 


Bayes, Why, Sir, when I have any 
thing to invent, I never trouble my head 
about it, as other men do, but preſently 
turn over my book of Drama common- 
places, and there I have, at one view, 
that Perſius, Montaigne, Seneca's trage 
dies, Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny; 
Plutarch's Lives, and the reſt, have ever 
thought upon this ſubject; and ſo, in a 


trice, by leaving out a few words, or put- 


ting in others of my own buſineſs is 
done. 11 7 
Smith, Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as 
ſure and compendious a way of wit as ever 

I heard of. 
Bayes, Sir, if you make the leaſt ſcru- 
le of the efficacy of theſe my rules, do 
t come to the play-houſe, and you ſhall 


judge of them by the effects. But now, 


pray, Sir, may I aſk you how you do when 
you write ? ; ; 
Smith, Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I 


* 


am in pretty good health. 


Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do you | f 


do when you write? 

Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and 
fit down. 

Bayes, Now I write ſtanding ; that's 
one thing: and then another thing is 
with what do you prepare yourſelf? _ 

Smith. Prepare myſelf! What the de- 
vil does the fool mean : : | 

Bayes. Why T'll tell you now what I 
do :—If I am to write familiar things, as 
ſonnets to Armida, and the like, I make 
uſe of ſtew'd prunes only ; but when I have 
a grand deſign in hand, I ever take phy- 
fic and let blood: for when you wo 


have pure ſwiftneſs of thought, and fiery 


flights of fancy, you muſt have a care of 


the penſive part.— In fine, you muſt purge 


the belly. .- e 

Smith. By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt 

admirable receipt for writing. 125 
Bayes. Ay, tis my. ſecret; and, in 


earneſt, I think one of the beſt I 
ve. 5 
Smith, In good faith, Sir, and that may - 


ve well be, 


Bajes. May be, Sir! I'm ſure on't. 
Experts trede Ls U I muſt give you 
this caution by the way - be ſure you never 
take ſnuff when you write. 7 

Smith, Wy ſo, 25 12 | 

"Bayes. hy, it ſpoiled me once 
of the ſparkiſheſt plays in all Engl 
But a 8 of mine, at Greſham - colle 

3 1 


has 


— 


has promifed to help me to ſome ſpirit of 
brains—and that ſhall do my buſineſs. 
9 20. The Art of Phaſing. 

The deſire of being pleaſed is univerſal : 


che defire of pleaſing ſhonld be fo too. It 
is included in that great and fundamental 


principle of morality, of doing to others 


what ene wiſhes they ſhould do to us, 
There are indeed ſome moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more 
amiable ; and I do not heſitate to place it 
at the head of the minor virtues. 
The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits js, as to pleaſing, almoſt as im- 
portant as the matter #ſelf. Take care, 
then, never to throw away the obligations, 
which perhaps you may have it in your 
ver to confer upon others, by an air of 


_ Inſolent protection, or by a cold and com- 


fortleſs manner, which ſtifles them in their 
birth. Humanity inelines, religion re- 
quires, and our moral duties oblige us, as 
far as we are able, to relieve the diſtreſſes 
and miſeries of our fellow · creatures; but 


this is not all; for a true heart - felt benevo- 


lence and tenderneſs will prompt us to con- 


tribute what we can to their eaſe, their 


amuſement, and their pleaſure, as far as 
innocently we may. Let us then not only 
ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrew flowers for 
dur fellow-tavellers, in the rugged ways 
of this wretched world. 


There are ſome, and but too many in 


this country particularly, who, without the 
leaſt viſible taint of ill · nature or malevo- 
lence, ſeem to be totally indifferent, and 


do not ſhew the leaſt deſire to pleaſe; as, 


on the other hand, they never deſignedly 
offend. Whether this proceeds from a la- 
zy, negligent, and liſtleſs diſpoſition, from 
a gloomy and melatcholic nature, from ill 
bealth, low fpirits, er from a ſecret and 
fullen pride, arifing from the conſciouſneſs 
of their boaſted liberty and independency, 
is hard to determine, conſidering the va- 
rious movements of the human beart, and 


dbe wonderful errors of the human head, 


Bot, he the caufe what it will, that neutra- 
lity, which is the effect of it, makes theſe 


people; *a&neurralities ds, deſpicable, and 


mere blapksinſociety, They Would ſurely 


be rouſed from their indifference, if they 
would ſeriouſly conſider the infinite utility 


of pleaſing. 


The perſon who manifeſts a conſtant 
deſire to pleaſe, places his, perhaps, ſmall 
Kock of merit at great intereſt. What vaſt 
returns, then, mult real merit, when thus 


— 
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adorned, neceſſarily bring in! A prudent 
uſurer would with tranſport place his laſt 
ſhilling at ſuch intereſt, and upon fo ſolid a 
ſecurity. g 6 
The man who is amiable, will make al- 
moſt as many friends as he does acquaint- 
ances. I mean in the current acceptation 
of the word, but not ſuch ſentimental 
friends, as Pylades or Oreſtes, Nyſus and 
Euryalus, &c. but he will make people in 
eneral wiſh him well, and inclined to ſerve 
kin in any thing not inconſiſtent with their 
own intereſt. : ; 
_ Civility is the eſſential article towards 
pleaſing, and is the reſult of good-nature 
and of good ſenſe; but good : breeding is 
the decoration, the luſtre of civility, and 
only to be acquired by a minute attention 
to, and experience of good company, A 
good-natured ploughman or fox-hunter, 
may be intentionally as civil as the politeſt 
courtier ; but their manner often degrades 
and vihfies the matter; whereas, in good- 
breeding, the manner always adorns and 
dignifies the matter to ſuch a degree, that 
I have. often known it give currency to 
baſe coin. 
ivility is often attended by a ceremo- 
niouſneſs, which good- breeding corrects, 
but will not quite aboliſh. A certain de- 
gree of ceremony is a neceſſary out-work 
of manners, as well as of religion: it keeps 
the forward and petulant at a proper diſ- 
tance, and is a very ſmall: reſtraint to the 
ſenſible, and to the well-bred part of the 
world. | Cheſterfield. 


$ 21. 4 Dialogue between PLiny the Elder 
i and Pliny the Hunger. 


Pliny the Elder. The account that you 
ive me, nephew, of your behaviour amidit 
the terrors and perils that accompanied the 
firſt eruption e does not pleaſe 
me much. There was more of vanity in 


it than true magnanimity. Nothing is great 
that is unnatural and affected. When the 


earth ſhook beneath you, when the heaveus 
were obſcured with fulphureousclouds, full 
of aſhes and cinders ak, up from the 
bowels of the new-formed volcano, when 
all nature ſeemed on the brink of de- 
ſruction, to be reading Livy, and making 
extracts, as if all had been ſafe and quiet 
about you, was = abſurd . 
meet danger with courage is the part of a 
man, but ” be inſenſible of it, is brutal ſtu- 
pidity ; and to pretend inſenſibility where 


it cannot exif}, is ridiculous falſeneſs. When 
you afterwards refuſed to leave your ager 
* ö 5 r, 
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mother, and ſave yourſelf without her by 
flight, you indeed acted nobly. It was 
allo becominga Roman to keep up her ſpi- 
rits, amidſt all the horors of that dreadful 
ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undifmayed and 


_ courageous. + But the merit and glory of 


this part of your conduct is ſunk by the 
other, which gives an air of oltentation and 
vanity to the whole. 


Pliny the Younger. That vulgar minds 


ſhould ſuppoſe my attention to my ſtudies 
in ſuch a conjuncture unnatural and affet- 
ed, I ſhould not much wonder: but that you 
would blame it as ſuch, I did not expect; 
you, who approached ſtill nearer than I to 
the fiery ſtorm, and died by the ſuffocating 
heat of the vapour. | 

* Pliny the Elder. I died, as a good and 
brave man ought to die, in doing my du- 
ty. Let me recall to your memory all the 
particulars, and then you ſhall judge your 
{elf on the difference of your conduct and 
mine. I was the præſect of the Roman 
fleet, which then lay at Miſenum. Upon 
the firſt account I received of the very 
unuſual cloud that appeared in the air, I 


ordered a veſſel to carry me out to ſome ' 


diſtance from the ſhore, that I might the 
better obſerve the phenomenon, and try to 
diſcover its nature and cauſe, This I did 
as a philoſopher, and it was a curioſity pro- 
per and natural to a ſearching, inquiſitive 
mind. I'offered to take you with me, and 
ſurely you ſhould have deſired to go; for 


| Livy might have been read at any other 


time, and ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent: 
but you remained fixed and chained down 
wy r book with a pedantic attachment. 

came out from my houſe, I found 


all the people forſaking their dwellings, 


and flying to the ſea, as the ſafeſt retreat. 


To affiſt em, and all others who dwelt on 
The coaſt, I immediately ordered the fleet 
to put out, and ſailed with it round the 
whole bay of Naples, ſteering particularly 
to thoſe parts of the ſhiafe where the dan- 
$7.09 greateſt, and from whence the in- 
babitants were endeavouring to eſcape with 
whole day, and preſerved by my care ſome 
thouſands of lives; vow x4 the ſame 
ime, with a ſteady compoſure and freedom 
of mind, the ſeveralformsof and phenomena 
of the v9 for Towards night, as we 
approached to the foot of Veſuvius, all the 
$2 ies were covered with aſhes and em- 
rs, which grew hotter and hotter; then 
ers of pumice · ſtones, and burnt and 
broken pyrites, began to fall on our heads: 


£ 


moſt trepidation. Thus I ſpent the pea 


and we were ſtopped by the obſtacles Which 
the ruins of the mountains bad ſuddenly 
formed by falling into-the ſea, and almoſt 
filling it up on the part of the coaſt. 1 
taen commanded my pilot to ſteer to the 
villa of my friend Pomponianus, which-you 
know was fituated in the inmoſt receſs of 
the bay. The wind- was very favourable . 
to carry me thither, but would not allo 
him to put off from the ſhore, as he wiſhed 
to have done. We were therefore con- 

ſtrained to paſs the night in his houſe." 
They watched, and I ſlept, until the heaps 
of pumice-ſtones, which fell fromthe clouds, 
that had now been impelled to that fide of 
the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the 


apartment I lay in, that I could not have 


got out had I ſtaid any longer; and the 
earthquakes were fo violent, as to threaten 
every moment the fall of the houſe: we 
therefore thought it more ſafe to go into 
the open air, guarding our heads as well 
as we could with pillows tied upon them. 
The wind continuing adverſe, and the ſea 
very rough, we remained on the ſhore, un- 
tila fulphureous and fiery _ oppreſſed 
my weak lungs, and ended my life.—lu 
all this I hope that I ated as the duty of 
my ftation required, and with true magna- 
nimity, But on this occaſion, and in many 
other parts of your life, I muſt ſay, my dear 
nephew, that there was a vanity mixed with 
your virtue, which hurt and diſgraced it. 
Without that, you would have been one of 
the worthieſt men that Rome has produced; 
for none ever excelled you in the integrity 
of your heart and greatneſsof your ſenti- 
ments. Why would you loſe the ſubſtance 
of glory by ſeeking the ſhadow ?- Your 
eloquence had the fame fault as your man- 


ners: it was too affected. Yoa profeſſed 


to make Cicero your guide and your pat- 
tern: but when one reads his panegyric - 
upon Julius Cæſar, in his oration for Mar- 
cellus, and yours upon Trajan; the firtt , 
feems the language of nature and truth, 
raiſed and dignified with all the majeſty of 


'the moſt ſublime eloquence; the latter a 


rs the ſtudied harangue of a florid rhe= 
torician, more defirous to ſhine and ſet off 
his own wit, than to extol the great man he 
was praiſing. 2 N 
Plim the Younger. '-I have too high a 
reſpe&*for you, uncle, to queſtion your 
judgment either of my life or my writings 3 
they might both have been better, if I 
not been too ſolicitous to render them per- 
fect. But it is not for me to ſa —2 
that ſubject: permit me — tr to re- 
e mur 


820 
turn to the ſubject on which we began our 
converſation. What a direful calamity 
was the eruption of Veſuvius, which you 
have now been deſcribing ! Do not you 
Temember the beauty of that charming 
coaſt, and of the mountain itſelf, before it 
was broken and torn with the violence of 
thoſe ſudden fires that forced their way 
through it, and carried deſolation and ruin 
over all the neighbouring country? The 
foot of it was covered with corn- fields and 
rich meadows, interſperſed with fine villas 
and magnificent towns; the ſides of it were 
clothed with the beſt vines in Italy, pro- 
ducing the richeſt and nobleſt wines. How 
quick, how unexpected, how dreadful the 
change! all was at once overwhelmed with 
aſhes, and cinders, and fiery torrents, pre- 
ſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of 
horror and deſtruction! 
Pliny the Elder. You paint it very tru- 
ly,—But has it never occurred to your 
mind, that this change is an emblem of 
that which muſt happen to every rich, 
luxurious ſtate? While the inhabitants of 
it are ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, while all is 
ſmiling around them, and think that 
no evil, no danger 1s nigh, the ſeeds of 
deſtruction are fermenting within; and, 
breaking out on a ſudden, lay waſte all 
their opulence, all their delights; till they 
are left a ſad monument of divine wrath, 
and of the fatal effects of internal corrup- 
tion. Dialogue: of the Dead. 


$ 22. Humorous Scene at an Inn beteuten 
 BoniFACE and A1tMWELL. 
Ben. This way, this way, Sir. 
Ain. You're my landlord, I ſuppoſe ? 
Bon. Ves, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface ; 
pretty well known upon this road, as the 
ſaying 1s. | 
Aim, O, Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 
Ben. O, Sir,. — What will your honour 
pleaſe to drink, as the ſaying is ? 
Aim. have heard your town of Litch- 


feld much famed for ale; I think I'll taſte 


that. | | 
X Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar, ten 


toa of the beſt ale in Staffordſhire: tis 


ſmooth as mph as _ * 2 
ber, and ſtrong as brandy ; will be juſt 
fourteen —— old the Aifth day of next 

March, old ſtyle. | 
Aim. You're very exact, I find, in the 
Sir, as, I am in the 


age of your ale. 
Does. As punctual, 
age of my children: I'll, ſhew ſuch 
ale. Here, tapſter; 22 
4 
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one of the beſt of women, 


as. the ſaying is—Sir, you ſhall taſte | 
anno domini.—I have lived in Litchfield, 
man and boy, above eight-and-fifiy years, 


and, I believe, have not conſi 
and-fifty ounces of meat. 
Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may 
gueſs by your bulk, | 
Bon. Not in my life, Sir; I have fed 
purely upon ale: I have eat my ale, drank 
my ale, and I always ſleep upon my ale. 


Enter Tapſter with a Tankard. 


Now, Sir, you ſhall ſee—— Your worſhip's 
health: [Drinks]—Ha ! delicious, delici- 
ous: Fancy it Burgundy, only fancy it— 
and *tis worth ten Gillings a quart. 

Aim. [ Drinks) "Tis confounded ſtrong. 

Bon. Strong! it muſt be fo, or how 
would we be ſtrong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived ſo long upon 
this ale, landlord ? . | 

Bon. Eight-and-fifty years, upon my 
credit, Sir: but it kill'd my wife, poor 
woman ! as the ſaying is. | 

Aim. How came that to paſs ? 

Bon. I don't know how, Sir—ſhe would 

not let the ale take its natural courſe, Sir: 
ſhe was for qualifying it every now and 
then with a dram, as the ſaying is; andan 
honeſt gentleman that came this way from 
Freland, made her a preſent of 'a dozen 
bottles of uſquebaugh—but the poor wo- 
man was never well after—but, however, I 
was obliged to the gentleman you know. 
Ain. Why, was it the uſquebaugh that 
killed her? 
Ben. My lady Bountiful ſaid ſo—She, 
good lady, did what could be done: ſhe 
cured her of three tympanies : but the fourth 
carried her off: but ſhe's happy, and I'm 
contented, as the ſaying is. 

Aim. Who's that lady Bountiful you 
mentioned ? | 
| Bon. Odds my life, Sir, we'll drink her 
health; [ Drinks} My lady Bountiful is 
Her laſt huſ- 
band, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth 
a thouſand pounds a year ; and, I believe, 
ſhe lays out one-half on't in charitable uſes 
for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim, Has the lady any children? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, ſhe has a daughter by 
Sir Charles ; the fineſt woman in all our 
county, and the greateſt fortune. She has 
a ſon too, by her firſt huſband, *ſquire Sul. 
len, who married a fine lady from London 
t'other day: if you pleaſe, Sir, we'll drink 
his health. [Drinks] * 

Ain. What ſort of # man is he? 

Bon. Why, Sir, the man's * : 

a 


eight- 


fays little, thinks leſs, and does nothing at 


all, faith: but he's a man of great eſtate, 


and values nobody. 

Aim. A ſportſman, I ſuppoſe ? 

Ben. Yes, he's a man of pleaſure; he 
plays at whiſt, aud ſmokes his pipe eight- 
and-forty hours together ſometimes. 

Aim. A fine ſportſman, truly ! — and 
married, you ſay ? 

Bom. Ayß and to a curious woman, Sir, 
hut he's my landlord, and fo a man, you 
know, would not Sir, my humble ſer- 
vice to you. ¶ Drints.] — Tho? I value not 
a farthing what he cn do to me; I pay 
him his rent at quarter-day; I have a 
good running trade; I have but one 

ughter, and I can give her -— but no 
matter for that. . | 
Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boni- 
face: pray what other company have you 
in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies; and then 
we have the French officers. 

Aim. O that's right, you have a good 
many of thoſe gentlemen: pray how do 
you like their company? 

Bon. So well, as the ſaying is, that I 
could wiſh we had as many more of em. 
They're full of money, and pay double for 
every thing they have. They know, Sir, 
that we paid good round taxes for the 
making of em; and ſo they are willing to 
reimburſe us a little: one of em lodges 
in my houſe. [ Bell rings.) — I beg your 
worſhip's'pardon—I'l! wait on you in half 


a minute, 


| F 23. | Endeavour to pleaſe, and you can 
© feartely fail u pl. 
The means of g vary accordin 
to ume, place, and perton; but the gener; 
rule is the trite one. Endeavour to pleafe, 
and you will infallibly pleaſe to a certain 
ee conſtantly ſhew a defire to pleaſe, 
you will engage people's ſelf-loye in 
_- intereſt; a moſt powerful advocate. 
This, as indeed almoſt every thing elſe, de- 


pends on attention. 


"I therefore attentive to the moſt tri- 
Sug thing that paſſes where you are; have, 


the vulgar phraſe is, your eyes and your 
Fats 3 rv pon 4 It * very 


iſh, though a very common ſaying,” 1 
e 

* thinking'of quite another thing it that 
« time,” The proper anſwer 10 ſach inge- 
mous excuſes, and which admits of ho re- 


_ ply/ is, Why" did you pot mind it? 1 
was profes oy. du pot mind it y 


when it was ſaicl or done. Oh 


0 
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but you may ſay, you was thinking of quite 
another thing: it ſo, why was you not in 
quite another place proper for that impor- 
tant other thing, which you ſay you was 
thinking of? But you will ſay perhaps 
that the company was fo filly, that it dic 
not deſerve your attention: that, I am ſure, 
is the ſaying of a filly man; for a man of 
ſenſe knows that there is no company fo 
filly, that ſome uſe may not be made of it 
by attention. 

Let your addreſs, when you firſt come 
into company, be modeſt, but without the 
leaſt baſhfulneſs or ſheepiſhnefs; ſteady, 
without impudence ; and unembarraſſed, 
as if you were in your own room. This is 
a difficult point to hit, and therefore de- 
ſerves great attention ; nothing but a long 
uſage inthe world, and in the beſt company, 
can poflibly give it. | 

A young man, without knowledge of 
the world, when he firſt goes into a faſhion- 
able company, where moſt are his ſuperi- 
ors, is commonly either annihilated by 
baſhfulneſs, or, if he rouſes and laſhes him- 
ſelf up to what he only thinks a modeſt af- 
ſurance, he runs into impudence and ab- 
ſurdity, and conſequently offends inſtead 
of pleafing. Have always, as much as you 
can, that gentleneſs of manners, which ne- 
ver fails to make favourable impreſſions, 
provided it be equally free from an inſipid 
ſmile, or a pert ſmirk. os 
Carefully avoid an argumentative and 
diſputative turn, which too many people 
have, and ſome even value themſelves 
upon, in company; and, When ydur opinion 
differs from others, maintain it only with 
modeſty, calmneſs, and , gentleneſs ; but 
never be eager, loud, or clamorous; and, 
when you find your antagoniſt beginnin 
to grow warm, put an end to the dilpate b 
ſome genteel ſtroke of humour. For, take 
it for 3 if the two beſt friends in che 
world diſpute with eagerneſs upon the moſt = 
trifling ſabje& imaginable, they will; fe 
the time, find a momentary alienation from 
each other, Diſputes upon any ſubject a 
a ſort of trial of the underſtanding, ad 
mut end in theWrortificttioh” bf 086 d 
vo 'of 'the 1 On l 

„I am far from meaning that you 
Rodl gre fn ANG AMEN all th 
you bear fax I Eben ſich' an aſſen 

uld be mean, and in fome; cafes crimi- 
nal; but blame with indufgence, and cor- 


rect with gentlene s. 
wn aeg lee ple ig the face When, y 
r doing it io thought | 
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to imply conſcious guilt; beſides that, you 
loſe the advantage of obſerving by their 
countenances, what impreſſion your diſ- 
courſe makes upon them. In order to 


know people's real ſentiments, I-truſt much 


more to my eyes than to my ears; for they 

can ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhould 

hear ; but they can ſeldom help lookin 

what they have no intention that I ſhoul 
ow, - 

If you have not command enough over 
yourſe!f to conquer your humouts, as I 
am ſure every rational creature may have, 
never go into company while the fit of ill- 
humour is upon you. Inſtead of company's 
diverting you in choſe moments, you will 
diſpleaſe, and probably ſhock them; and 

ou will part worſe friends than you met: 

ut whenever you find in yourſelf a di:- 
Poſition to ſullenneſs, contradiction, or teſ- 
tineſs, it will be in vain to ſeek for a cure 
abroad. Stay at home; let your humour 
ferment and work itfelf off. Cheerfulneſs 
and good-humour are of all qualifications 
the moſt amiable in company ; for, though 
2 do not neceſſarily imply good · nature 
and good - breeding, they repreſent them, 
at leaſt, very well, and that is all that is re- 
quired in mixt company, 

J have indeed known ſome very ill- na- 
tured people, who were very gocd-humour- 
ed in company: but I never knew any one 


* 


generally ill- humoured in company, who 


was not eſſentially ill- natured. When there 
is no malevolence in the heart, there is al- 


ways a cheerfulneſs and eaſe in the coun- 


tenance and manners. By good humour 
and cheerfulneſs, I am far from meaning 
noiſy mirth and loud of laughter, 
which are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of the vulgar and of the ill-bred, whoſe 
mirth is a kind of florm. Obſerve it, the 


vulgar often laugh, but never ſmile; 


whereas, well-bred people often ſmile, but 
ſeldom laugh. A witty thing never ex- 
cited laughter ; it pleaſes only the mind, 
and never diſtorts the countenance: a glar- 
ing abſurdity, a blunder, a filly. accident, 
and thoſe things that are generally called 
comical, may excite à laugh, though never 
2 loud nor a long one, amang well-bred 
people. N 


Soden paſſion is called mort. led mad- 


| neſs; it is a madneſs, indeed, but the fits 


of it return ſo often in choleric people, that 
it may well be called a continual madneſs. 
Should you happen to be of this  unfor- 
tunate diſpoſition, make it your conſtant 
Rudy to lubdue, or, at leaft, 10 check it; 


when you find your choler riſing, reſolve 
neither to ſpeak to, nor anſwer the perſon 
who excites it ; but ſtay till you find it 
ſubſiding, and then ſpeak , deliberately, 
Endeavour to be cool and ſteady upon all 
occaſions ; the advantages of ſuch a ſteady 
calmneſs are innumerable, and would be 
too tedious to relate. It may be acquired 
by care and reflection; if it could not, that 
reaſon which diſtinguiſhes men from brutes 
would be given us to very little purpoſe ; 
as a proof of this, I never ſaw, and ſcarcely 
ever heard of a Quaker in a paſſion. In 
truth, there is in that ſect a decorum and 
decency, and an amiable fimplicity, that I 
know in no other. Cheſterfield. 


$ 24. 4 Dialogue between M. Apiciys 
and DARTENEVUF, | 

Darteneuf. Alas! poor Apicius—I pity 
thee much, for not having lived in my age 
and my country. How many good diſhes 
have I eatin England, that were unknown 
at Rome in thy , ow ! 

Apicius. Keep your pity for yourſelf— 
how many good diſhes have I eat in Rome, 
the fans 1. of which has been loſt in 
theſe latter degenerate days! the fat paps 
of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the brains of 
phenicopters, and the tripotanum, which 
conſiſted of three ſorts of fiſh for which you 
have no names, the lupus marinus, the 
myxo, and the murænus. 

Darteneuf. I thought the murzna had 
been our lamprey. We have excellent ones 
in the Severn, ; 

Apicius, No:—the muræna was a ſalt- 
water fiſh, and kept in ponds into which 
the ſea was admitted. 85 
_ | Darteneuf, Why then I dare ſay 
lampreys are better. Did ou ever cat any 
of them potted or ſtewed A l 

Apicius. I was never in Britain. Your 
country then was too barbarous for me to 

thither, I ſhould have been afraid that 

Britons would have eat me. | 

. Dartencuf, 1 am ſorry. for you, very 

ſorry ; for if you never were. in Britain, 

28 eat the beſt oyſters in the whole 
World. N 

Apicius, Pardon me, Sir, your Sand- 
wich oylters were brought to Rome in my 
time. 


. Darteneuf, They could not be freſh: 
they were good for nothing there Vou 
ſhould have come to Sandwich to eat them: 
it is a ſhame for yon that yon did not. 
An 1 ants of danger when he. is in 
ſearch of a dainty | did not Leander fwim 


over 


over-the Helleſpont to get to his miſtreſs ? 
and what is a wench to a barrel of excel- 
ent oyſters | 

Apicius. Nay—I am ſure you cannot 
blame me for any want of alertneſs in ſeek- 


ing fine fiſhes, Ifailed to the ceaſt of Af- 


ric, from Minturnz in Campania, only to 


taſte of one ſpecies, which 1 heard was b 


larger there than it was on our coaſt, and 
finding that I had received a falſe infor- 
mation, I returned again without deigning 
to land, 

Dartenesf. There was ſome ſenſe in that: 
by why did you not alſo make a voyage 
to Sandwich? Had you: taſted thoſe oy- 
ſters in their perfection, you would never 
have come back : you would have eat till 
you burſt. | = 

Apicius, I wiſh I had: — It would have 
been better than poiſoning myſelf, as I did, 
becauſe, when I came to make ap my-ac- 
counts, I found I had not much above the 
poor ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds left, 
which would not afford me a table to kee 
me from ſtarving. | 

Darteneuf. A ſum of fourſcore thouſand 
1 not keep you from ſtarving ! would 

had had it! I ſhould not have | Foun it in 
twenty years, though I had kept the beſt 
table in London, ſuppoſing I had made no 
other expence. | 

Apicius. Alas, poor man! this ſhews 
that you Engliſh have no idea of the lux- 
ury that reigned in our tables. Before I 
died, I *. ſpent in my kitchen 807,291 4. 
135. 44. 

_ Darteneuf, I do not believe a word of 
it: there is an error in the account. 

Apicius. Why, the eſtabliſhment of 
Lucullus for his ſoppers in the Apollo, I 
mean for every ſupper he eat in the room 
which. he called by that name, was 5000 
1 which is in your money . 

4, 4 ; 

| Darteneuf, Wauld I had ſupped with 
him _—_— is there no blunder in 
theſe calculations? E 
Me yy Aſk — learned men that. 

bunt as they tell me. But 5 
may think that theſe feaſts —— — 
by great men, like Lucullus, who un- 
dered all Aſia to help him in his houſe- 
keeping. What will you ſay when I tell 
Jou, that the player Habu had one diſh 
that coſt him Go00 ſeſtertia, that is, 4843 J. 
10s. Engliſh, dylan non Grd vs, 
Darteneuf.. What will I fay! why, that 


known this when I was alive, I ſhauld 


1. 
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2 poor Cibber and Booth; and that, if 


have hanged myſelf for vexation that I did 
not live in thoſe days. a | 
en Well you might, well you might. 
— You do not know what eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuffi. 
cient to enable a man to keep a good ta- 


— 


le. Our players were richer by far than 
your princes. : ISS 38 
Darteneuf, Oh that I had but lived in 
the bleſſed reign of Caligula, or of Vitel- . 
lius, or of Heliogabalus, and had been ad- 
mitted to the honour of dining with their 
ſlaves! Wremen : 
Apiciur. Ay, there you tonch me. —I 
am miſerable that I died before their good 
times. They carried the plories of their 
table much farther than the beſt eaters of 
the age that 1 lived in. Vitellius ſpent in 
eating and drinking, within one year, what 
would amount in your money to above 
ſeven millions two hundred , thouſand ' 
unds. He told me ſo himſelf in a con- 
verſation I had with him not fong ago. 
And the others you mentioned did not fall 
ſhort of his royal magnificence. - © 
Darteneuf. Theſe indeed were great 
rinces. But what affects me moſt is the 
iſh of that player, that d——4 fellow 
Eſopus. 1 cannot hear to think of lis 
having lived ſo much better than I. Pray, 
of what ingredients might the diſh he paid 
ſo much for confiſt ? 3 
Mpicius, Chiefly of ſinging birds. It 
was that which ſo greatly enhanced the 


rice. . 

C Darteneuf. Of 'finging birds! choak 
him—1 never eat but one, which I ſtole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and 
London was in an uproar about it, as if 
had ſtolen and roaſted a child. But, upon 
recolleQion, I begin to doubt whether 1 
have ſo much reaſon to envy Afopus; f 
the finging bird which I eat was no better ; 


in its taſte than a fat lark or a thruſh: it 


was not ſo good as a wheatear or becafizuez 
and therefore I ſuſpect that all the luxury | 
you have bragged of was nothing but va- 
nity and fooliſh expencer It was like that 
of the ſon of Æſopus, who diſſotved pearls. 
in vinegar, and drank them at ſupper. 1 
will be d -d, if a haunch of veniſon, and 
my favourite. ham-pye, were not much 
better diſhes than any at the table of Vi- 
tellius himſelf. © I do not find that you Had 
ever any you ſoups, without which no 
man of taſte-can poſſibly dine, "The rab- 


bits in Italy are not ſit to eat; and what 
is better than the wing of one of dur Eng- 
386 5 ; | liſh 


Sire me the 
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liſh wild rabbits? I have been told that 
you had no turkies. The mutton in Italy 
is very ill- flavoured; and as for your boars 
roaſted whole, I deſpiſe them; they were 
only fit to be ſerved up to the mob-at a 


corporation feaſt, or election dinner. A 


ſmall barbecued hog is worth a hundred 
of them; and a good collar of Shrewſbury 
brawn is a much better diſh. 

.: Apicins, If you had ſome kinds of meat 
that we wanted, yet our cookery muſt have 
been greatly ſuperior to yours. Our cooks 


were ſo excellent, that they could give to 
3 fleſh the taſte of all other meats. 


Darteneuf. I ſhould not have liked their 
d——d4 imitations. You might as eaſily 
have impoſed on a good connoiſſeur the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 
other meats a rich flavour of bacon, with- 
out deſtroying that which makes the di- 
ſtinction of one from another. I have not 
the leaſt doubt that out eſſence of hams is 
a. much better ſauce than any that ever 
was uſed by the ancients. We have a 

undred ragouts, the compoſition of which 
exceeds all deſcription. Had. yours been 
as ood, you could not have lolled, as you 
did, upon couches, while you were eating; 
they wou d have made you fit up and attend 
to your buſineſs. Then you had a cuſtom 
of hearing things read to you while you 
were at ſupper. This ſhews you were not 
ſo well entertained as we are with our meat. 


briſti, and other wines that grow u 
e fame coaſt, not one of which way ror 
ink above a glab or two of if you would 
kingdom of Naples. You 
otled your wines, and mixed water wich 
them, which ſhews that in themſelves they 
were not fit to drink. | 

_ , Apicius. I am afraid you beat us in 
wines, not to mention your cyder, perry, 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
Tame from ſome Engliſh with whom 1 have 
talked ; and their report has been confirm- 
ed by. _the teſtimony. of their neighbours 
who have travelled into England, . Won- 


derful thing s have been alſo ſaid to me of 


a liquor called bunct. 


yu 


* 


taſting that is unhappy indeed! There is 
ram-punch and arrack-punch; it is hard 
to ſay which is beſt : but Jupiter would 
have given his nectar for either of them, 
upon my word and honour. 

Apictus. The thought of it puts me into 
a fever with thirſt. From whence do you 
get your arrack and your rum ? 

Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, which you knew nothing of. 
That is enough to decide the diſpute, Your 
trade to the Eaſt Indies was very far ſhort 
of what we carry on, and the Weſt Indies 
were not diſcovered. What a new world 
of good things for eating and drinking has 
Columbus opened to us! Think of that, 
and deſpair.  * 

Apicius. I cannot indeed but lament my 
ill fate, that America was not found before 
I was born. It tortures me when T hear of 
chocolate, pine-apples, and twenty other 
fine meats or fine fruits produced there, 
which I have never taſted. ' What an ad- 
vantage it is to you, that all your ſweet- 
meats, tarts, cakes, and other delicacies of 
that natore, are ſweetened with ſugar in- 
ſtead of honey, which we were obliged to 
make uſe of for want of that plant! but 
what gricves me moſt is, that I never eat 
a — they tell me that it is abſolutely 
the beſt of all foods. 

Darteneuf. Yes, | have heard the Ame- 
ricans fay ſo: but I never eat any; for, 
in my time, they were not brought over to 
England. | 

Apicizs, Never eat any turtle! how 
didſt thou dare to accuſe me of not going 
to Sandwich to eat oyſters, and didſt not 
thyſelf take a trip to America to riot on 
turtles? but know, wretched man, that [ 
am informed they are now as plentiſul in 
England as ſturgeon. There are turtle- 
boats that go regularly to London and 
Briſtol from the Weſt Indies. 1 have juſt 
ſeen a fat alderman, who died in London 
laſt week of a ſurfeit he got at a turtle feaſt 
in that city. # 

i Darteneuf, What does he fay ? Does 
wn you that turtle is better than veni- 
? 7 


- Apicius. He ſays there was à haunch of 
veniſon untouched, while every mouth was 
employed on the turtle; that he ate till be 

aſleep in his chair; and, that the food 
was ſo wholeſome he ſhould not have died, 
if he had not unluckily caught cold in his 
ſleep, which ſtopped his perſpiration, and 


hurt his digeſtion. 


Barum, Alas how imperfe js bu 
"af | In 
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man felicity ! I lived in an age when the 
pleaſure of eating was thought to be car- 
ried to its higheſt perfection in England 
and France; and yet a turtle feaſt is a no- 
velty to me! Would it be impoſſible, do 
you think, to obtain leave from Plato of 
going back for one day, * to taſte of 
that food? I would promiſe to kill myſelf 
by the quantity I would eat before the next 
morning. 
Apicius. You have forgot, Sir, that you 
have no body: that which you had has 
been rotten a great while ago; and you 
can never return to-the earth with ano- 
ther, unleſs Pythagoras carries you thither 
to animate that of a hog. But comfort 
ourſelf, that, as you- have eat dainties 
which I never taſted, ſo the next genera- 
tion will eat ſome unknown to the preſent, 
New diſcoveries will be made, and new 
delicacies brought from other parts of the 
world. We muſt both be philoſophers. 
We mult be thankful for the good things 
we have had, and not grudge others bet- 


ter, if they fall to their ſhare. Confider 


that, after all, we could but have eat as 
much as our ſtomachs would hold, and that 
we did every day of our lives. —But ſee, 


who comes hither? 1 think it is Mercury. 


Mercury. Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 
that I have ſtood near you inviſible, and 
heard your diſcourſe; a privilege whichwe 
deities uſe when we pleaſe. Attend there- 
fore to a diſcovery which I ſhall make to 
you, relating to the ſubject upon which you 
were talking. I know two men, one of 
whom lived in ancient, and the other in 
modern times, that had more ve we in 
_ than either of you ever had in your 

ves. 21 

Apitius. One of thele, I preſume, was 
a Sybarite, and the other a French gentle- 
man ſettled in the Weſt Indies, | 

Mercury. No; one was a Spartan ſol- 


dier, and the other an Engliſh farmer. —I 
ſee you both look aſtoniſhed ; but what I 


tell you is truth. The ſoldier never eat 
his black broth till the exerciſes, to which 
by their diſcipline the Spartan troops were 
obliged, had got him ſuch an appetite, that 
he could have gnawed a bone like a dog. 
The farmer was out at the tail of his 


| plongh, or ſome other wholeſome labour, 


morning till night; and when he 


ename home his wife dreſſed him a piece of 


good beef, or a fine- barn-door fowl and a 
pudding, for his dinner, which he eat much 
more ravenouſly, and conſequently with a 
great deal more reliſh and pleaſure, than 


ou did your tripotanum or your ham-pye. 
ys od mee were always ſo l 
that I queſtion if ever you felt real hunger, 
or eat one meal in twenty years without 
forcing your appetites, which makes all 
things inſipid. I tell you therefore again, 


that the ſoldier and the farmer had much 


more of the joy of eating than you. 
 Darteneuf. This is more mortifying 
than not to have ſhared a turtle feaſt. I 
fear indeed we have been in quite a wron 
ſyſtem, and never had any true notions 
pleaſure. wh, 3" FF A. 
Apicins, It is a fad thing not to know 
what good living is before one is dead. 1 
wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me your 
art of cookery in 9 or held 
your tongue about ir herſe. 
Duales, A the Dead, © 
F 25. Scene between TnG0'and Cassro, 
in wvhich Cas510 regrets his Folly in get- 
. T BITEH 
Jago. What! are you hurt, Lieute: 
nant? Ts r 
Ca Patt all ſurg err. 
Tegs. Marry, Heay'n forbid 1” 
af. Reputation, reputation, reputa- 
tion! Oh Thats loft my reputation! 1 
have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, aud 
what remains is beftial. My reputation 
Iago, my reputation 
Lago. As | am an honeſt man, I thought 
you Pad received ſome bodily wound: there 
is more ſenſe in that, than in reputation. 
Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe imp 
ſition: eft got without meri:, and Toft with- 
out deſerving, What, man there are 
ways to recover hy SE again. Sue 
to him, and he's your s. 
Ca. I will rather ſue to be defpig'd. 
— Drunk! and ſquabble! ſwaßger! 
ſwear! and diſcourſe fuſtian with jk 
own. ſhadow ! Oh thou invincible ſpirit of 
wine! if thou haſt no name to be known 
byalet us call thee Devil. 
Tago, What was he that you followed. 
ker hp ſword? what had he done to 
you 
] Caf. I know not. r AS *'þ 
Ce. J remember a maſs of things, but 
nothing diſtinctiy; a quarrel, but nothi 
wherefore. Oh, that men ſhould put an 
enemy in their mouths to ſteal away their 
brains ! that we ſhould with joy, pleaſance, 
revel, and applauſe, tra m ourſelves 
into bealls ! | 5 


Lage. 


226 


Jago. Why, but you are now well 
enough: how came you thus recovered ? 

Caſ. It has pleaſed the devil Drunken- 
neſs to give place to the devil Wrath, one 
imperfectneſs ſhews me another, to make 
me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 

Jago. Come, you are too ſevere a mo- 
raler. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this country 
heartily wiſh this had not befallen; but 
fince it is as it is, mend it for your own 


Ca,. I will ak him for my place again 
| * tell me I am a —.— — 
Had I as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an 
anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a 
ſenſible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt !J———Every inordinate cup is 
* the ingredient is a * 
Come, come, wine is a 
familiar creature, if A We wel us'd 5 ex- 
claim no more againſt it. And, good Lieu: 
tenant, I think you think I love you. 
Fl. + : I have well approv'd it, Sir.—I 


Jago. You, or any man living, may be 
FD... at ſome <ravey San I tell you what 
you ſhall do. Our general's wife is now 
the general. Lowes yourſelf; freely to 

er:? importune her help, to put you in 
ned; * again, "The hot free, ſo 

ind, ſo apt. ſo bleſſed a diſpoſition, ſhe 
holds it a vice in her — do not to do 
ore than ſhe is requeſted. This broken 
join between you and her huſband, entreat 

ger to ſplinter £ and, my fortunes 22 
any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
vs ſhall grow ſtronger than it was be- 


Fore 3 
Ca You adviſe me well 


©" Jago. I roteſt, in the ſincerity of love 


and honeſt kindneſs. 
; Caf. I thinkit freely; and, betimes in 


morning, I will betcech the virtuous 
eſdemona to undertake for me. 
age. You are in the right, Good night, 
Lieutenant : I muſt to the wake 
Ce. Good night, honeſt Iago. 
95 — wy — Slalgſpeart. 


$ 26. 4 Dialgus Betaueen Mzxcysr 
* Fey modern fine Lady. 
Mer. Modifh, Indeed, Mr. Mercury, I 


eannot have the pleaſure of waiting upon 
you * 1 am engaged, abſolutely en- 
e | 


a . 
5 0 1 know yon have an amiable 
affectionate huſband, and ſeveral fine chil. 
X | 
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ſtands, I could 


dren : but you need not be told, that nei. 
ther conjugal attachments, maternal affec- 
tions, nor even the care of a kingdom's 
welfare or a nation's glory, can excuſe a 
perion who has —— a ſummons to the 
realms of death. If the grim meſſenger 
was not as peremptory as unwelcome, 
Charon would not get a paſſenger (except 
now and then a hypocondriacal Engliſh- 
man) once in a century. You muſt be 
content to leave your hufband and family, 
and paſs the Styx. 

Mrs, Madiſb. I did not mean to inſiſt 
on any engagement with my huſband and 
children; I never thought myſelf engaged 
to them. I had no engagements but 11 
as were common to women of my rank. 
Look on my chimney- piece, and you will 
ſee Iwas engaged to the play on Mondays, 
balls on Tueſdays, the opera on Saturdays, 
and to card aſſemblies the reſt of the week, 
for two months to come; and it would be 
the rudeſt ching in the world not to keep 
my appointments. If you will ſtay for me 
till the ſummer ſeaſon, I will wait on you. 
with all my heart. Perhaps the Elyſian 
fields may be leſs deteſtable than the coun- 
try in our world. Pray, have you a fine 
Vauxhall and Raoelagh? I think I ſhould 
not diſlike drinking the Lethe waters, 
when you have a full ſeaſon. Ev 

Mercury. Surely you could not like to 
drink the waters *. oblivion, who have 
made pleaſure the buſineſs, end, and aim 
of your life ! It is good to drown cares: 


but who would waſhaway the remembrance 


of a life of gaiety and pleaſure ?. 

Mrs. Mediſh. Diverſion was indeed the 
buſineſs of my life; but as to pleaſure, I 
have enjoyed none ſince the novelty of my 
amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again? Late hours and Slane 
gave me the vapours, ſpoiled the natural 
chearfulneſs of my temper, and even in 
youth wore away my natural yivacity. . - 

Mercury. If this way of life did not 
give you pleaſure, why did you continue 
in it? I ſuppoſe you did not think it was 
very meritorious ? W 47 4 

2 Modiſe. I was too much engaged 
to think at all: ſo far indeed my manner 
of life was agreeable enough. My friends 
always told me diverſions were neceſſary, 


and. my doctor afſured me diſſipation was 


good for my ſpirits; my huſband inſiſted 
that it was not; and you know. that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply. with 


one's doctor, and contradict one's 210 
an 
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and for that which you have juſt concluded.” 
Minos is a ſour old gentleman, without the 


and beſides, I was ambitious to be thought 
du bon ton v. | 
Mercury. Bon ton! what's that, Ma- 
dam? Pray define it. 7 25 
Mrs. Modiſh. Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it 
is one of the privileges of the bon ton never, 
to define or - defined. It is the child 
and the parent of jargon. It is—I can 
never tell you what it is; but I will try to 
tell you what it is not. In converſation it 
is not wit; in manners it is not politeneſs ; 
in behaviour it is not addreſs; but it is a 
little like them all. It can only belong to 
people of a certain rank, who hve in a cer- 
tain manner, with certain perſons who have 
not certain virtues, aud who have certain 
vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by courteſy, it 
gets an higher rank than the perſon can 
claim, but which thoſe who have a legal 
title to precedency dare not diſpute, for fear 
of being thought not to underſtand the rules 
of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have told you 
as much as I know of it, though I have ad- 
mired and aimed at it all my life. f 
Mercury. Then. Madam, you have waſted 
your time, faded your beauty, and de- 
ſtroyed your health, for the laudable pyr- 
ſes 1 2 2 huſband, — 
ing this ſomething and this nothi 
Ts Ap ay" 9448 1 75 q 
Mrs. Madiſb. What would you have had 
me dot - ne wat 0s 
Mercury. I will follow your mode of 
inſtructing: I will tell you what I would 
have he you do. I would not have 
you ſacrifice your time, your reaſon, 
and your duties to faſhion and folly. 1 
would not have had you negle& your huſ- 
band's happineſs, and your children's edu- 
cation. 
Mrs, Mogdiſh. As to my daughters“ edu- 
cation I ſpared no expence: 
dancing - maſter, muſic - maſter, and draw- 
ing-matter, aud à French governeſs to 
teach them behaviour and the French lan- 


„ 

8 2 So their religion, ſentiments, 
and manners, were to be learnt from a 
eee _ a cham- 

r-maid | perhaps might prepare 
them to catch the bon ton. Your daughters 
muſt have been ſo educated as to fit them 
to be wives without conjugal affection, and 
mothers without maternal care. I am ſorry 
for the ſort of life they are commencing, 
Ds fon ton ok cant phraſe in the modern 
French language, for the falhionable air of conver- 


leaſt ſmattering of the ben ten; and Lam 


in a fright for you. The beſt thing I can 


adviſe you is, to do in this world as you did 
in the other, keep happineſs in your view, 
but never take the road that leads to it. 
Remain on this fide Styx; wander about 
without end or aim; look into the Elyfian 
fields, but never attempt to enter into 

leſt Minos ſhould puſh you into Tartarusz 
for duties neglected may bring on a ſen- 
tence not much leſs ſevere than crimes 
committed. Dialogues of the Dead, 


$ 27. Scene between the Fews $HYLOCK 
and TUBAL; in which the latter alter- 
nately torments and pleaſes the former, by 
giving him an Account of the Extravagance 
of bis Daughter ]z$31Ca, and the Mis: 
fortunts of AN TO Io. 


Sy. How now, Tubal? What news 

from Genoa? haſt thou heard of my 

daughter? | 

Tub, I often came where T 

her, but cannot find her. - | 
Sey. Why there, there, there! à dia- 

mond gone that coſt me two thouſand du- 


cats in Francfort! The curſe never fell 


— 


N 


upon our nation till now; I never ſelt it 


till now. Two thouſand dycats in that, 
and other precious, precious jewels! [ 


would my daughter were dead at my foot, | 


and the jewels in her ear! O would ſhe 
were hears'd at my foot, and the ducats in 


her colin! No news of them; and. I know 


not what ſpent in the ſearch: loſs upo 

loſs! the taief gone with ſo much, and fa 
much to find the thief; and no ſatisfattion, 
no revenge; no ill luck ſtirring but what 
lights on my ſhoulders; no fighs,. but o 
my dong: no tears, but o my ſheds 


dnghn |; 1; | b > 
Tub. Ves, other men have ill luck too! 

Antonio, as I heard in Genoa 

nen 


ing from Tripoli. . . ads 
Shy. Thank God! thank God! is it 
true t i it true n 
Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailon 

that eſcaped the wreck... 8 
Tubal; good 


1 h 
Rm. 1 


* 


Ley. I thank thee, good 


news, good news! 


_ Tub, Yout daughter ſpent in Genoa, 
84 1 heard, in ans night, Leda da 
Cars, | 7 


argoſie caſt away, com- 


Sky. Thou ſtick'ſt a da in me; I 
ſhall never ſee my gold again: fourſcore 
ducats at a fitting ! fourſcore ducats! 
Tub. There came divers of Antonio's 
_ creditors in my company to Venice, that 
fear he 8288 730 ö "See 
Sby. Pm of it: I 
* — I am glad * 
Tub. One of them ſhew'd me a ring 
chat he had of your daughter ſor a mon- 


Sey. Out upon her! thou tortureſt me, 
'Tubal! it was my ruby, I had it of Leah 
when [ was a batchelor; I would not have 
given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 
Dub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 
Sy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: 
go fee me an officer, be; him a fort- 
night before. I will have the heart, of 

bim, if he. forfeit; for were be out of 


will. Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our ſynagogues go, 
ſynagogue. Tuba. 


$ 28. Humourons Scene between Prince 
Hennxy and FALSTAFF,, in which the 
Prince detecim FALSTArF's monſtrous 


Fal. A plague of all cowards, I fay, 
and a ven too, 
Give me a cup of ſack, ere I lead 
this life long, I'll ſew nether ſocks and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague 
of all cowards! give me a cup of ſack, 
rogye. Is there no virtue extant ? - 
#rmks.)} —You 
ſack too, There is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man; yet a cow- 
ard is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in 
it. A villainous coward !—Go thy ways, 
old Jack; die when thou wilt, if manhood, 

-manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten her- 
ring. There live not three 
hang'd in England, and one of them is fat, 
and grows old, Heaven help the while ! A 
bad world! I ſay—A plague of all cow- 
ards!- I fay fill. of 

P. Henry. How now, Wool ſack ! what 
mutter ou?) | | 

Fal. A king's ſon! ONION 
thee out of th dom with a dagger 
latch, and aiv all thy ſubjects afore thee 
like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear 
hair on my face more! You- Prince of 
Wales ! 4 


Venice, I can make what merchandize I - 
Tubal; at our 
11 Shakeſpeare. 


[He | 


here's lime in this 


good men un- 


of * 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


P. Henry. Why, what's the matter? 
Fal. Are you not a coward? anſwer 
P. Henry. Ye fat paunch, an' ye call 

me coward, I'll flab thee. 
Fal. I call thee coward! I! ſee thee 


hang'd ere Pl call thee coward ; but I 


would give a thouſand pound I could run 
as faſt as thou canſt. V ou are ſtrait enough 
in the ſhoulders; you care not who ſees 
your back. Call you that backing of your 
friends? a- plague upon ſach backing! 
give me them that will face ive me 
a cup of ſack: I am a rogue if I drank 
e e 1 | 

P. Henry. O villain! thy lips are ſcarce 
wip'd fince thou drank ſt laſt 

Fal. AlPs one for that. { He drinks.] 
A plague of all cowards! ſtill, fay I. 

2 What's the matter? 
Fal. What's the matter! here be four 
of us have ta'en a thouſand pound this 
morning. | 
L.A 2 Where is it, Jack ? where 
is it? 

Fal. Where is it! taken from 
a hundred upon four of us. 


P. Henry. What! a hundred, man? 
Fal. | am a rogue if I were not at half- 


us, it is: 


| ſword wick a dozen of them two hours to- 


gether. I have eſcaped by miracle. I am 
eight times thruſt through the doublet, four 
through the hoſe, my buckler cut through 
and through, my ſword hack'd like a hand- 
ſaw, ecce Hgnum / | never dealt better ſince 
I was a man: all would notdo. A plague 
of all cowards! - | 
N. Henry. What, fought you with them 
Fal. All! I know not what ye call all; 
but if I fought not with fifty of them, I am 
a bunch of radiſh; if there were not two 
n poor old Jack; then 
Henry. ua Heav'n * have no 
© „ Fray Heav'n you not 
murdered ſome of them! - - © 
Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for. I 
have pepper'd two of them; two, I am 
ſure, IL have paid; two rogues in buekram 
ſuits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a 
lie, ſpit in my face, call me a horſe. Thou 
knoweſt my old ward: here I lay, and thus 
I —_ four rogues in buckram 
let drive at me. 1% Hy ©? 


two even now. 2 W 51 


Fal.  Fogr, Hal, I told thee fast 
"Theſe . U al a front, and mainly 


thruſt at me: I made no more ado, but 
took 


1 vow og UW bY aw pay oP 
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2 all their ſeven points in my target, 
thus. n ee 
P. Henry, Seven! why they were but 


four even now. 


Fal. In buckram ? 

P. Henry. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits. 

Fal. Seven by theſe hilts, or F am a 
viilain elſe. Doſt thou hear me, Hal! 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do ſo, for it is worth the liſtening to. 
Theſe nine in buckram, that I told thee of 

P. Henry. So, two more already, 

Fal. Their points being broken, began 
to give me ground; but I followd me 
cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought — ſeven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Henry. O monſtrous ! eleven buck- 
ram men grown out of two. 

Fal. But as the devil would have it, 
three miſbegotten knaves, in Kendal-green, 
came at my back, and let drive at me; 
(for it was ſo dark, Hal, that thou couldſt 
not ſee thy hand.) ; 

P. Henry. Theſe lies are like the father 
that begets them, as a mountain, 
open, palpable. Why, thou clay-brained 
guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou obſcene 
greaſy tallow- catch N 
Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou 
mad ? is not the truth the truth? - 

FP. Henry. Why, how couldft thou know 


theſe men in Kendal-green, when it was ſo - 


dark thou could not ſee thy hand? Come, 
tell us your reaſon: whatſay'ſ thou to this? 
Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon: 

Fal. What upon compulſion !=No: 
were I at the ſtrappado, or all the racks in 
the world, I would not tell you on compul- 
fion! Give you a reaſon on compulſion 
If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reaſon upon com- 
pulſion. 


P. Henry. IL'Il be no lon ilty of 

this fin. This ſanguine ee ry b.. 

Yefſer, this horſe- back · breaker, this huge 
ill of fleſh— ee he 

Fal. Away, you ftarveling, you elf-ſkin, 
you dry'd neat's tongue, you ſtock-fiſh ! 
©, for breath to utter ni like — 
you taylor's yard, you „yo 
caſe, * vile fending tuck— 

P. Henry, Well, breathe a while, and 
then to't again; and when thou haft tir'd 
thyſelf in baſe compariſons, hear me | 
but this :—Poins and 1 ſaw you four fet on 
four; bound them, . and were maſters 


of their wealth: mark now, how a plain 
tale ſhall put you down. Then did we two 


ſet on you four, and with a word out-fac'd 
you from your prize, and have it; yea, and 


can ſhew it you here in the houſe. And, 
Falſtaff, you carry'd your guts away as 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and roar'd 
for mercy, and {till ran and roar'd, as ever 
I heard a bull-calf. What a flave art thou, 
to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, and 
then fay it was in fight! What trick, what 
device, what ſtarting- hole canſt thou now 
find out, to hide thee from this open and 
apparent ſhame ? 4 
Fal. Ha! hal hal—D'ye think 'I 
did not know you l- By the Lord, I knew 
you as well as he that made you. Why, 
r ye my maſter, was it for me to kill the 
heir-apparent? ſhould I turn upon the true 


| prince? why, thou knoweſt J am as valiant 


as Hercules; but beware inſtinct; the lion 
will not touch the true prince; ĩnſtinct is a 
t matter. I was a coward on inſlinct, 
grant you: and I ſhall think the better of 
myſelf and thee during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. 
But I am glad you have the money. Let 
us clap to the doors; watch to-night, pray 
to-morrow. What, ſhall we be merry? 
ſhall we have a play extempore ? 
P. Henry, Content!—and the 
ment ſhall be, thy runnifig away. 
Fal. Ah\—no more of that, Hal, if 
thou loveſt me. Shakeſpeare. 


$ 29. Scene in which Moon y Lives 
MANLY. an Account of the Journey to 
.Lonpos.. ; 22 | 


Manly. Honeſt John! © © 
Moody. Meafter Manly! Tam glad 1 
— fun ye Well, and how d'ye do, Mea- 
Manly. I am glad to ſee you in Lon- 
don, I hope all the family are well. 
Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your honour, 
they are all in pretty good heart; thof we 
have had a power of crofles upo” the road. 
Manly. What has been the matter, John: 
Why, we came up in a 
hurry, you mun think, that our tackle was 
not ſo tight as it ſhould be. 
* Manly. Come, tell us all Pray, how 
do they travel 7 Lv TION, | 
Moody. Why, the awld coach, Mea- 
ſter; and *cauſe my Lady loves to do things 
handſome, to be fure, ſhe would have a 
couple of cart-horſes clapt to the four old 
geldings, that neighbours might ſee ſhe 
went up to London in her coach and fix; 
pr += rms Joulter, the ploughman, rides 
| 10nN, 183 
\ Mans . you expect them 
» joan Fc 3 1 Ne 4 
Mach. Why, we were in hopes to ha- 
come 


* 
. 
- 


830 ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 3 
that I wiſh you, unleſs you have at the 


come yeſterday, an' it had no' been that 
th'awld-weazle-belly horſe tired: and then 
we were ſo cruelly loaden, that the two fore- 
wheels came crath down at once; in Wag- 
n-rut-lave, and there we loſt four hours 
'fore we could ſet thines to rights again. 


Manly. So they bring all their baggage 


3 coach, then? 

» Moody. Ay, ay, and ſtore on't 
there is—Why, my —— alone were 
as much as filled four portmantel trunks, 
beſides the great deal box that heavy Ralph 
and the monkey fit upon behind. 

- Manly. Ha, ha, ha!—And, pray, how 
many are they within the coach ? 

Moody. Why there's my lady and his 
worſhip, and the younk *ſquoire, and Miſs 
Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and my lady's 
maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll Tripe the 
cook, that's all only Doll puked a little 
with riding backward; ſo they hoiſted her 
into the coach-box, and then her ſtomach 
Was eaſ . 4 - : 
Moody. Then you mun think, Meaſter, 
there was ſome ſtowage for the belly, as 
well as-th* back too; children are apt to 
be famiſh'd apo? the road; ſo we had ſuch 
cargoes of plumb cake, and baſkets of 
tongues, and biſcuits, and cheeſe, and cold 
boil'd beef—and then, in caſe of fickneſs, 
bottles of cherry-brandy, plague-water, 
ſack, tent, and ſtrong beer ſo plenty, as 
made th” awd coach crack again. Mercy 
upon them! and ſend them all well to 
town, I ſay. | : 

Manly. Ay,and well outon't again, John. 

Moody. Meaſter! you're a wiſe mon! 
and, for that matter, ſo am I—Whoam's 
whoam, I ſay: I am ſure we ba” got but 
little good e er fin' we turn'd our backs 
on't. Nothing but miſchief! ſome de- 
viPs trick or other plagued us aw th? day 
lung. Crack, goes one thing! bawnce, 

es another! Woa l ſays Roger=—Then, 
owſe! we are all fer faſt in a ſlough. 
Whaw ! cries Miſs: Scream! go the 
maids; and bawl juſt as thof” they were 
ſtuck. And ſo, mercy on us! this was ihe 
trade from morning to night. 

_ , Manly. Ha, ha, ha! e 
Maady. But I mun hie me whoam; the 
coach will be coming every hour naw. 
Many. Well, honeſt John 9 
. Moody. Dear Meaſter Manly! the good - 
neſs of goodneſs bleſs and preierve you! 


$ 30. n of 


I yen have wit (which JL am not ſure 


2 bv 


ſame time at leaſt an equal portion of- 
judgment to keep it in good order) wear 
it, like your ſword, in the ſcabbard, and do 
not blandiſh it to the terror of the whole 
company. Wit is a ſhining quality, that 
every body admires; moſt people aim at 
it, all people fear it, and few love it, unleſs 
in themſclves :—a man muſt have a — 
ſhare of wit himſelf, to endure a t ſhare 
in another. When wit exerts itſelf in ſatire, 
it is a moſt malignant diſtemper: wit, it is 
true, may be ſhewn in ſatire, but ſatire 
does not conſtitute wit, as many imagine. 
A man of wit ought to find a thouſand 
better occaſions of ſhewing it. 

Abſtain, therefore, moſt carefully from 
fatire; which, though it fall on no particu- 
lar perſon in company, and momentarily, 
from the malignancy of the human heart, 
pleaſes all; yet, upon reflection, it fright- 


ens all too. Every one thinks it may be 


his turn next; and will hate you for what 
he finds you could ſay of him, more than 
be obliged to you for what you do not ſay. 
Fear and hatred are next-door neigh- 
bours: the more wit you have, the more 
good-nature and politeneſs you muſt ſhew, 
to induce people to pardon your ſuperiori- 
ty; for that is no eaſy matter. 12 
Appear to have rather leſs than more 
wit than you really have. A wiſe man 
will live at leaſt as much within his wit as 
his income. Content yourſelf with good 
ſenſe and reaſon, which at the 3 
are ever ſure to pleaſe every body who has 
either; if wit comes into the bargain, wel- 
come it, but never invite it. Bear this truth 
always in your mind, that you may be ad- 
mired for your wit, if you have any; but 
that nothing but good ſenſe and good qua- 
lities can make you be beloved. Theſe are 
ſubſtantial every day's wear : whereas wit 
is a holiday-ſuit, which people put on 
chiefly to be ſtared at. 
There is a ſpecies of minor wit, which 
is much uſed, an much more abuſed; I 
mean raillery. It is a moſt miſchievous 
and dangerous, weapon, when in unſkiltul 
and clumſy hands; and it is much ſafer 
to let it quite alone than to play with it; 
and yet almoſt every body plays with it, 
though they ſee daily the quarrels and 
heart-burniogs that it occaſions. - | 
The injuſtice of a bad man is ſooner 
forgiven than the inſults of a witty one; 
the former only hurts one's liberty and pro- 
perty ; but the latter hurts and mortifies 
that ſecret pride which no human breaſt is 
free from, I will allow, that there 2 
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ſort of raillery which may not only be in- 
offenſive, but even flattering ; as when, b 

a genteel irony, you accuſe people of thoſe 
imperfections which they are moſt notori- 
ouſly free from, and conſequently inſinuate 
that they poſſeſs the contrary virtues. You 
may ſafely call Ariſtides a knave, or a 
very handſome woman an ugly one. Take 
care, however, that neither the man's cha- 
racter. nor the lady's beauty be in the leaſt 
doubtful. But this ſort of raillery requires 
a very light and ſteady hand to adminiller 
it. A little too llrong, it may be miſtaken 


into an offence; and a little tod ſmooth, it 


may be thought a ſneer, which is a moſt 
odious thing. 

There is another ſort, I will not call it 
wit, but merriment and buffoonery, which 
is mimicry. The moſt ſucceſsful mimic 
in the world is always the moſt abſurd fel- 
low, and an ape is infinitely his ſuperior. 
His profeſſion is to imitate and ridicule 
thoſe natural defects and de formities for 
which no man is in the leaſt accountable, 
and in the imitation of which he makes 
himſelf, for the time, as diſagreeable and 
ſhocking as thoſe he mimics. But 1 will 
ſay no more of theſe creatures, who only 
amuſe the loweſt rabble of mankind, 

There is another ſort of human animals, 
called wags, whoſe profeſſion is to make 
the company laugh immoderately ; and who 
always ſucceed, provided the company con- 
fiſt of fools; but who are equally diſap- 
pointed in finding that they never can alter 
a muſcle in the face of a man of ſenſe, 
This is a moſt contemptible character, and 
never eſtee med, even by thoſe who are ſilly 
enough. to be diverted by them. 

Be content ſor yourfelf with ſound good 
ſenſe and good manners, and let wit be 
thrown into the bargain, where it is proper 
and inoffenſive. Good ſenſe will make 


you eſteemed; good manners will make 


! ou beloved; and wit will give a luſtre to 
| Cbeſterfield. 
$ 31. Egotifm to be avoided. 

The egotiſm is the moſt uſual and fa- 


vourite figure of moſt people's rhetoric, 


and which I vou will never adopt, 
but, on the contrary, moſt ſcrupulouſly 
avoid. Nothing is more diſagreeable or 


 Irkſome to the company, than to hear a 


man either praiſing or condemning him- 
ſelf; for both proceed from the ſame mo- 
tive, vanity. 1 would allow no man to 
ſpeak of himſelf unleſs in a court of juſ- 
dice, in his own defence, or as a witneſs. 


Shall a man ſpeak in his own praiſe? No: 
the hero of his own little tale always puz- 
zles and diſguſts the company; who. do 
not know what to ſay, or how to look.” 
Shall he blame himſelf? No: vanity is as 
much the motive of his condemnation as 
of his panegyric. | 
I have known many people take ſhame 
to themſelves, and, with a modeſt contri- 
tion, confeſs themſelves guilty of moſt of 
the cardinal virtues. They have ſuch a 
weakneſs ih their nature, that they cannot 
help being too much moved with the miſ- 
fortunes and miſeries of their fellow-crea- 
tures; which they feel perhaps more, but 
at leaſt as much as they do their own. 
Their generoſity, they are ſenſible, is im- 
cudence; for they are apt to carry it too 
ar, from the weak, the irreſiſtible beneſi- 
cence of their nature. They are poſlibly 
too jealous of their honour, too iraſcible 
when they think it is touched; and this 
proceeds from their unhappy warm con- 


flitution, which makes them too ſenſible 
upon that point; and ſo poſſibly with re- 
ſpe to all the virtues. A poor trick, and 


a wretched inſtance of human vanity, and 
what defeats its own purpoſe. | 
Do you be ſure never to ſpeak of your- 
ſelf, for yourſelf, nor againſt yourſelf; but 
let your character ſpeak for you: whatever 
that ſays will be believed; but whatever 
you ſay of it will not be believed, and only 
make you odious and ridiculous. 
I know that you are generous and be- 
nevolent in your nature; but that, though 
the principal point, is not quite enough; 
you muſt ſeem ſo too. I do not mean 
oltentatiouſly ; but do not be aſhamed, as 
many young fellows are, of owning the 
laudable ſentiments of good-nature and 


humanity, which you really feel. I have 


known oy young men, who defired to 
be reckoned men of ſpirit, affect a hard- 
neſs and unfeelingneſs which in. reality 


they never had; their converſation is in 


the deciſive and menacing tone, mixed 


with horrid and filly oaths ; and all this to 


be thought men of ſpirit. Aſtoniſhing 
error this! which natarally reduces them 
to this dilemma: If they really mean what 
they ſay, they are brutes; and if do 
not, they are fools for ſaying it. This, 
however, is a common character among 
young men; carefully avoid this contagion, 
and content ourſelf with being calmly 
and mildly reſolute and ſteady, when you 
are * convinced you are in the 
right; for this is true ſpirit. 

| a Obſerve 
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Obſerve the . propos in every thing you 
fay or do. In converſing with choſe who 
are much your ſuperiors, however eaſy and 
familiar you may and ought to be with 
them, preferve the reſpect that is due to 
them. Converſe with your equals with an 
eaſy familiarity, and, at the ſame time, 
great civility and deceney: but too much 

miliarity, according to the old ſaying, 
often breeds contempt, and ſometimes 

uarrels. I know nothing more difficult 
in common behaviour, than to fix due 
bounds to familiarity : too little implies an 
unſociable formality; too much deſtroys 
friendly and ſocial intercourſe. The beſt 
rule I can give you to —_ familiarity 
is, never to be more familiar with any 
body than you would be willing, and even 
wiſh, that he ſhould be with you. On the 
other hand, avoid that uncomfortable re- 
ſerve and coldneſs which is generally the 
ſhicld of cunning or the protection of dul- 
neſs. To your-inferiors you ſhould uſe a 
| Hearty benevolence in your words and ac- 
tions, inſtead of a refined politeneſs, which 
would be apt to make them ſuſpect that 
you rather laughed at them. | 

Carefully avoid all affectation either of 
body or of mind. It is a very true and a 
very trite obſervation, That no man is ri- 
diculous for being what he really is, but 
for affecting to be what he is not. No 
man is awkward by nature, but by af- 
fecting to be genteel. I have known 
many a man of common ſenſe paſs gene- 
rally for a fool, becauſe he affected a de- 
_ gree of wit that nature had denied him, 
A plowman is by no means awkward in 
the exerciſe of his trade, but would be 
exceedingly ridiculous, if he attempted the 
air and graces of a man of faſhion. Vou 
learned to dance; but it was not for the 
fake of dancing; it was to bring your air 
and motions back to what they would na- 
turally have been, if they had had fair play, 
and had not been warped in youth by bad 
examples, and awkward imitations of other 


mr <4 | 
5 ur may hs cultivated and improved 
botk as to the body and the mind; but it 


is not to be extinguiſhed by art; and all 


endeavours of that kind are abſurd; and an 
inexpreffible fund for ridicule. Your body 
and mind muſt be at caſe tobe agreeable ; 
bur affectation is a particular reſtraint, un- 
der which no man can be genteel in his 
carriage or pleaſing in his converſation, 


Do you think your motions would be eaſy | 


or graceful, if you-wore the cloaths of an- 


other man much flenderer or taller than 
yourſelf? Certainly not: it is the fame 
thing with the mind, if you affect a cha- 
racter that does not fit you, and that nature 
never intended for you. 

In fine, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that a man who deſpairs of pleaſing 
will never pleaſe; a man that is ſure that 
he ſhall always pleaſe wherever he goes, is 
a coxcomb ; Yet the man who hopes and 
endeavours to pleaſe, will moſt infallibly 


9 32. Extra from Lord Bo.1naBrOKE's 


Letters. 


My Lord, 1736. 
. You have engaged me on a ſubject 
which interrrupts the ſeries of thoſe letters 
I was writing to you; but it is one which, 
I confeſs, I haye very much at heart, I 
ſhall therefore explain myſelf fully, nor 
bluſh to reaſon on principles that are out 


of faſhion among men who intend nothin 
by ring the public, but to feed their 


avarice, their vanity, and their luxury, 
without the ſenſe of any duty they owe to 
God or man, | e 

It ſeems to me, that in order to maintain 
the moral ſyſtem of the world at a certain 
point, far below chat of ideal perfection, 
(for we are made capable of conceiving 
what we are incapable of attaining} but 
however ſufficient, upon the whole, to 
conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or at the 
work tolerable; I ſay, it ſeems to me, that 
the Author of nature has thought fit to 
mingle from time to time among the ſo- 
cieties of men, a few, and but a few, of thoſe 
on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow 
a larger proportion of the. ethereal ſpirit, 
than 1s given in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence to the ſons of men. Theſe are 
they who engroſs almoſt the whole reaſon 
of the ſpecies, who are born to inſtruct, to 
guide, and to preſerve, who are defigned 
to be the tutors and the guardians of hu- 
man kind. When they prove ſuch, they 
exhibit to us examples of the higheſt vir- 
tue and the trueſt piety ; and they deſerve 
to have their feſtivals kept, -inſtead of that 
pack of anchorites and enthuſiaſts, with 
whoſe names the Calendar is crowded and 
diſgraced. When theſe men apply their 
talents to other ay when they ſtrive 
to be great, and deſpiſe being 3 they 
commit a moſt ſacrilegious breach of truſt; 
they pervert the means, they defeat, as far 
as lies in them, the deſigns of Providence, 
and diſturb, in ſome ſort, the ſyſtem __ 

te 
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finite Wiſdom. To miſapply theſe talents 


is the moſt diffuſed, and therefore the 


teſt of crimes in its nature and con- 
equences; but to keep them unexerted and 
unemployed, is a crime too. Look about 
you, my Lord, from the palace to the cot- 


tage, you will find that the bulk of man. 


kind is made to breathe the air of this at- 
moſphere, to roam about this globe, and 
to conſume, like the courtiers of Alcinous, 


the fruits of the earth. Nos numerus ſumus 


& fruges conſumere nati. When they have 
trod this infipid round a certain number 
of years, and left others to do the ſame 
after them, they have lived; and if they 
have performed, in ſome tolerable degree, 
the ordinary moral duties of life, they have 
done all they were born to do. Look 
about you again, my Lord, nay, look into 
your own breaſt, and you will find that 
there are 1 ſpirits, men who ſhew, 
even from their infancy, though it be not 
always perceived by others, perhaps not 
always felt by themſelves,. that they were 
born for ſomething more, and better, 
Theſe are the men to whom the part I 
mentioned is aſſigned; their talents denote 
their general deſignation, and the oppor- 
tunities of conforming themſelves to it, 
that ariſe in the courfe of things, or that 
are preſented to them by any circumſtances 
of rank and fituation in the ſociety to whieh 
they belong, denote the particular voca- 


tion which it is not lawful for them to re- 


ſiſt, nor even to neglect. The duration of 
the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be de- 
termined, I think, by the length and import- 


ance of the parts they act, not by the num- 


ber of years that paſs between their com- 
ing into the world and their going out of it. 
er the piece be of three or ſive acts, 


the part may be long; and he who ſuſ- 


tains it through the whole, may be ſaid to 


die in the fulneſs of years; whilſt he who 


declines it ſooner, may be ſaid not to live 
out half his days. . 


5 33. The Birth of MaxTinus SCR1B- 
| LERUS. a 
Nor was the birth of this 
unattended with prodigies : he himſelf has 
often told me, that on the night before 
he was born, Mrs. Scriblerus dreamed ſhe 
was brought to bed of a huge ink-horn, 
out of which iſſued ſeveral large ſtreams 
of ink, as it had been a fountain. This 
dream was by her huſband thought to f 
nify, that the child ſhould: 4 ver 


t man 


voluminons writer, Like wiſe a crab-tree, 
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that had been hitherto barren, appeared 
on a ſudden laden with a vaſt quantity of 
crabs: this ſign alſo the old gentleman 
imagined to be a prognoſtic of the acute- 
neſs of his wit. A great ſwarm of waſps 
layed round his cradle without hurting 
kin, but were very troubleſome to all in 
the room beſides. This ſeemed a certain 
reſage of the effects of his ſatire. A 
unghill was ſeen within the ſpace of one 
night to be covered all over with muſh- 
rooms: this ſome interpreted to promiſe 
the infant great fertility of fancy, but no 
long duration to his works ; but the father 
was of another opinion. | 
But' what was of all moſt wonderful, 
be - a thing _—_ — - —— — ow 
which juſt then dropp the ſky- 
light, near his wite's A — It had 
a large body, two little diſproportioned 
wings, a prodigious tail, but no head. As 
its colour was white, he took it at firſt 
fight for a ſwan, and was concluding his 
ſon would be a poet; but on a nearer view 
he perceived it to be ſpeckled with black, - 
in the form of letters; and that it was in- 
deed a paper-kite which had broke its 
leaſh by the impetuoſity of the wind. His 
back was armed with the art military, his 
belly was filled with phyſic, his wings 
were the wings of Quarles and Withers, 
the ſeveral nodes of his voluminous tail 
were diverſified with ſeveral branches of 
ſcience; where the Doctor beheld with 
great joy a knot of logic, a knot of meta- 
hyſic, a knot of caſuiſtry, à knot of po- 
emical divinity, and a knot of common 
law, with a lanthorn of Jacob Behmen. 
There went a report in the family, that 
as ſoon as he was born, he uttered the 
voice of nine ſeveral animals: he cried 
like a calf, bleated like a ſheep, chattered 
like a magpye, grunted like a hog, neighed 
like a foal, croaked like a raven, mewed' 
like a cat, gabbled like a gooſe, and bray- 


| ed like an afs; and the next morning he 
was found 


playing in his bed with two 
owls which came down the chimney, His 
father was greatly rejoiced at all theſe 
ſigns, which betokened the varkty of his 
eloquence, and the extent of his learning; 
but he was more particularly pleaſed with 

the laſt, as it nearly reſembled what hap- 


pened at the birth of Homer. © 
Tue Docter and hit Shield. | 
The day of the chriſtening being come, 
and the houſe filled with goſlips, the levit 
of whoſe converſation ſuited but ill with 


3 H 


the 
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the gravity of Dr. Cornelius, he caſt about 
how to paſs this day more agreeable to his 
character; that is to ſay, not without ſome 
Profitable conference, nor wholly without 
obſervance of ſome ancient cuſtom. 

He remembered to have read in Theo- 
critus, that the cradle of Hercules was a 
ſhield : and being poſſeſſed of an antique 
buckler, which he held as a moſt ineſtima- 
ble relick, he determined- to have the in- 
fant laid therein, and in that manner 

brought into the ſtudy, to be ſhewn to cer- 

tain learned men of his acquaintance. 

The regard he had for this ſhield, had 
cauſed him formerly to compile a diſſetta- 

tion concerning. it, proving from the ſeve- 
ral properties, and particularly the colour 
of the ruſt, the exact chronology thereof. 

With this treatiſe and a moderate ſup- 
per, he propoſed to entertain his gueſts; 
though he had alſo another deſign, to have 
their aſſiſtance in the calculation of his ſon's 
nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a 
caſe (in which he always kept it, leſt it 
might contract any modern ruſt) and en- 
truſted it to his houſe-maid, with others, 
that when the company was come, ſhe 
ſhould lay the child carefully in it, co- 
vered —. a mantle of blue ſattin. 

The gueſts were no ſooner ſeated, but 
they entered into a warm debate about the 
Triclinium, and the manner of Decubitus, 
of the ancients, which Cornelius broke off 
in this manner: 


This day, wy friends, I propoſe to 


« exhibit my ſon before you ; a child not 
« wholly unworthy of inſpection, as he is 
« deſcended from a race ef virtuoſi. Let 
« the phy ſiognomiſt examine his features ; 
« jet the chirographiſts behold his palm; 


« but, above all, let us conſult for the cal- 


« culation of his nativity. To this end, 
& as the child is not vulgar, I will not pre- 


« ſent him to you in a vulgar manner. 


He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, 
« {© famous through the univerſities of 


40 Europe. You all know how I purchaſed. 


« that invaluable piece of antiquity, at the 
great (though indeed inadequate) ex- 
- . «« pence of all the of our family, how 
1 ied it off, and how trium- 
« phantly I tranſported it hither, to the 
inexpreſſible grief of all Germany. Hap- 
120 in ey 
* broke the of the great Melchior 
466 ti 3 us ” . . 
| Here he ſtopped his ſpeech, upon fight 
of the maid, who entered the room 5 


circumftance, but that it 


the child: he took it in his arms, and pro- 
ceeded ; 

. « Behold then my child, but firſt behold 
« the ſhield: behold this ruſt,—or rather 
let me call it this precious zrugo ; be- 
hold this beautiful varniſh of time,-this 
« venerable verdure of ſo many ages! 
In ſpeaking theſe words, he flowly lifted 
up the mantle which covered it. inch b 
iach ; but at every inch he uncovered, his 
checks grew paler, his hand trembled, his 
nerves Filed, till on fight of the whole the 
tremor became univerſal ; the ſhield and 
the infant both dropped to the ground, and 
he had only ſtrength enough to cry out, 
« O God! my ſhield ! my ſhield !” 

The truth was, the maid (extremely 
concerned for the reputation of her own 
cleanlineſs, and her young maſter's ho- 
nour) had ſcoured it as clean as her hand- 
irons. ö 

Cornelius ſunk back on a chair, the 
gueſts ſtood aſtoniſhed, the infant ſqualled, 
the maid ran in, ſnatched it up again in her 
arms, . flew into her miſtreſs's room, and 
told what had happened. Down ſtairs in 
an inſtant hurried all the goſſips, where 
they found the Doctor in a trance: Hun- 
gary-watar, hartſhorn, and the confuſed 
noiſe of ſhrill voices, at length awakened 
him: when, opening his eyes, he ſaw the 
ſhield in the hand of the houſe-maid, « 0 
woman ! woman!” he cried, (and ſnatched 
it violently from her) “ was it to thy ig- 
« norance that this relick owes its ruin? 
« Where, where is the beautiful cruſt that 
« covered thee ſo long ? where thoſe traces 
« of time, and fingers as it were of anti- 
« quity ? Where all thoſe beautiful obſcu- 
« rities, the cauſe of much delightful diſ- 
* 66% 279g where doubt and curioſity went 
„ hand in hand, and eternally exerciſed 
« the ſpeculations of the learned? And 
« this > rude touch of an ignorant woman 
« hath done away ! The curious promi- 
« nence at the belly of that figure, which 
« ſome, taking for the cuſpis of a ſword, 
« denominated a Roman ſoldier ; others, 
« accounting the in/gnia virilia, pronounce 
to be one of the Dii Termini; behold ſhe 
*« hath cleaned it in like ſhameful ſort, and 
« ſhewn to be the head of a nail. O m 
« ſhield ! my ſhield ! well may I fay wi 
« Horace, Nox bene relida parmula.” 

The goſſips, not at all i iring into the 
cauſe of his ſorrow, only if the child 
had no hurt? and cried, / Come, come, 
« all is well; What has the woman done 
& but her duty? a tight cleanly wench, I 

| « warrant 
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« warrant her: what a ſtir a man makes 
« about a baſon, that an hour ago, before 
« her labour was beſtowed upon it, a coun- 
« try barber would not have hung at his 


« ſhop · door? A baſon, (cried ano- 


« ther) no ſuch matter; tis nothing but a 
« paultry old ſconce, with the nozzle broke 
« off,” The learned gentlemen, who till 
now had ſtood ſpeechleſs, hereupon look- 
ing narrowly on the ſhield, declared their 
aſſent to this latter opinion, and deſired 
Cornelius to be comforted ; aſſuring him it 
was a ſconce, and no other. But this, in- 


ſtead of comforting, threw the doctor into 


ſuch a violent fit of paſſion, that he was 


carried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed ; 


where, being quite ſpent, he fell into a 
kind of * 1 ; | 
The Nutrition of Scx1BLERUS. 
Cornelius now mew to regulate the 
ſuction of his child; ſeldom did there paſs 
a day without diſputes between him and 
the mother, or the nurſe, concerning the 
nature of aliment, The poor woman never 
dined but he denied her ſome diſh or other, 
which be judged prejudicial to her milk. 
One day ſhe had a longing deſire to a piece 
of beef; and as ſhe ſtretehed her hand to- 
wards it, the old gentleman drew it away, 
and ſpoke to this effect: Hadſt thou read 
«* the ancients, O nurſe, thou would'ſt pre- 
« fer the welfare of the infant which thou 


« nouriſheſt, to the indulging of an irre- 


« gular and voracious appetite. Beef, it 
« 1s true, may confer. a robuſtneſs on the 
« limbs of my ſon, but will hebetate and 


« clog his intellectuals. While he ſpoke 
this the nurſe looked upon him with much 


anger, and now and then caſt a wiſhful eye 
upon the beef. Pafſion (continued the 
doctor, ſtill holding the diſh) throws the 
mind into too violent a fermentation : it 
is a kind of fever of the ſoul ; or, as Ho- 
* race expreſſes it, a ſnort madneſs. Con- 
< ſider, woman, that this day's ſuction of 
* my ſon may cauſe him to imbibe many 
* ungovernable paſſions, and in a manner 
4 ſpoil him for the temper of a philoſo- 


« pher. - Romulus, by ſucking a wolf, be- 
nd fav - 


«came of a fierce a age diſpoſition : 
« and were I to breed ſome Ottoman em- 
« peror, or founder ofa military common- 
* wealth, perhaps I might i thee in 
this camivordus appetite.” What! in- 
terrupted the nurſe, beef ſpoil the under- 
* — fine 5 then 

dur parſon preach as he upon 
leef, and pudding too, if you go to that ? 

| * 4:45 


Don't tell me of your ancients, had not 
you almoſt killed the poor babe, with a diſh 
of dzmonial black broth ?“ Lacedz- 
« monian black broth, thou would'ſt ſay 
« (replied Cornelius ;) but I cannot allow 
« the ſurfeit to have been occaſioned by 
« that diet, ſince it was recommended by 
& the divine Lycurgus. No, nurſe, thou 
* muit certainly have eaten ſome meats of 
« il] digeſtion the day before; and chat 
« was the real cauſe of his diſorder, Con- 
« fider, woman, the different tempera- 
« ments of different nations: What makes 
« the Engliſh phlegmatic and melancholy, 
« but beef? What renders the Welſh ſo 
« hot and choleric, but cheeſe and leeks? 
« The French derive their levity from the 
„ ſoups, frogs, and muſhrooms. I would 


„ not let my ſon dine like an Italian, leſt, 
„ like an Italian, he ſhould be jealous and 


« revengeful. The warm and folid diet 
« of Spain may be more beneficial, as it 
« might endow him with a profound gra- 
& eh but, at the ſame time, he might 
« ſuck in with their food their intolerable 
vice of pride. Therefore, nnrſe, in 
« ſhort, J hold it requiſite to deny you, at 
« preſent, not only beef, but likewiſe what-' 
« ſoever any of thoſe nations eat.” Dur- 
ing this ſpeech, the nurſe remained pouting 
and markiag her plate with the knife, nor 
would ſhe touch a bit during the whole 
dinner. This the old gentleman obſerving, 
ordered, that the child, to avoid the riſque' 
of imbibing ill humours, ſhould be kept 
from her -breaſt all that day, and be 

with butter mixed with honey, according 
to a preſcription he had met with ſome- 
where in Euſtathius upon Homer. This 
indeed gave the child a-great looſeneſs, 
but he was not concerned atit; in the opi- 
nion that whatever harm it _— do his 
body, would be amply recompenſed by the 
improvements of his underſtanding. | But 
from theaceforth he inſiſted every day upon 
a particular diet to be obſerved by the 
nurſe ; under which, having been long an- 
eaſy, ſhe at laſt parted from the family, on 
his ordering her for dinner the paps of a 
ſow with Pig par it as the higheſt in- 
— — and a direct inſult upon her ſex” 


| „ 5 OS 
Here follow the inſtructions of Cornelia 
Seriblerus concerning the plays and play- 
things to be uſed by his fon Martin. 
« Play wa: invented by the Lydians, as 
« a remedy againſt huuger. Rs 
8 + a . 
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« ſays of Palamedes, that he invented dice 
«* to ſerve ſometimes inſtead of a dinner. 
« It is therefore wiſely contrived by na- 
<« ture, that children, as they have the 
% keerieft appetites, are moſt addicted to 
« plays. From the ſame cauſe, and from 
« the unptejudiced and incorrupr ſimpli- 
« City of their minds, it proceeds, that the 
« plays of the ancient children are pre- 
« {erved more entire than any other of their 
« cuſtoms: In this matter I would recom- 
% mend to all who have any concern in my 
4 ſon's education, that they deviate not in 

the leaſt from the primitive and ſimple 
« antiquity. 


Jo ſpeak firſt of the whiſtle, as it is 


« the firſt of all play-things. I will have 
« it exactly to correſpond with the ancient 
« fiſtula, and accordingly to be compoſed 
« ſeptem paribus disjunqta cicutis, _ 

I heartily with a diligent ſearch may 
« be made after the true crepitaculum or 
« rattle ofthe ancients, for that (as Archi - 
« tus Tarentinus was of opinion) kept the 
children from breaking earthen-ware. 
The China cups in theſe days are not 
« at all che ſafer for the modern rattles ; 
* which is an evident proof how far their 
« crepitacula exceeded ours. 

I would not have Martin as yet to 
« ſcourge a top, till I am better informed 
« whether the trochus, which was recom- 
«mended by Cato, be _—_ our preſent 
tops, or aather the hoop which the boys 
« drive wich a ſtick. Neither crgfs and 
pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite ſo 
ancient as handy-daddy, though Macro- 
_ «. bjius and St. Auguſtine take notice of the 
<« firſt, and Minutius Felix deſcribes the 
latter; but handy - daddy is mentioned by 

« Ariſtotle, Plato; and Ariſtophanes. 


The play which the Italians call cingque, 


and the French movrre, is extremely an- 
« cient; it was played at by Hymen and 
« Cupid at the marriage of Pſyche, and 
<, termed by the Latins  digitis micare, 
 _- < Julius Pollux deſcribes the omilla or 
_ * ehuck-farthing : though ſome will have 
% our modern chack-farthings to be nearer 
cke aphetinda of the ancients. He alſo 
| 8 the baſilinda, or King I am; 
Sand mynda, or hoopers-hide. 
e . by the 
< ſame author, is certainly not our hot - 
« cockles ; for that was by pinching, and 
not by ſiriking; though there are good 
« authors who aflirm the rathapigiſmus to 


be yet nearer the modern __-hot-cockles. 
My ſon Martin may uſe either of them 
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« indifferently, they being equally an- 
« tique, 

« Building of houſes, and riding upon 
« flicks, have been uſed by children of all 
* ages, Edificare ceaſas, quitare in arundine 
« longa. Yet I much. doubt whether the 
« riding upon ſticks did not come into uſe 
« after the age of the centaurs, 

- « 'Fhere is one play which ſhews the 
« gravity of ancient education, called the 
« acinetinda, in which children contended 
« who could longeſt ſtand ſtill. This we 
© have ſuffered to periſh entirely; and, if 
might be allowed to gueſs, it was cer- 
«* tainly — among * F — = 

« ] will permit my ſon to play at apodi- 
0 daſcinda, which x be no other than 
« our puſs in a corner. 

Julius Pollux, in his ninth book, ſpeaks 


of the melolonthe, or the kite; but I 


« queſtion whether the kite of antiquity 
« was the ſame with = 2 tough the 
« Oprvyoronia, or quail-fighting, is what is 
« moſt taken 2 — boa doubtleſs 
© cock-matches alſo, as is evident from 
« certain ancient gems and relie vos. 

In a word, let my ſon Martin diſport 
« himſelf at any game truly antique, ex- 
«« cept one, which was invented by a peo- 
ple among the Thracians, who hung up 
one of their companions in a rope, and 
« gave him a knife to cut himſelf down; 
« which if he failed in, he was ſuffered to 
hang till he was dead; and this was only 
«« reckoned a ſort of joke. I am utterly 
« againſt this, as barbarous and cruel, 

«« [ cannot conclude, without taking no- 
« tice of the beauty of the Greek names, 
« whoſe erymologies acquaint us with the 
" — On ſports; and how infinitely, 
« both in ſenſe and ſound, they excel 
« our barbarons names of plays. 
_ Notwithſtanding the foregoing injunc- 
tions of Dr. Cornelius, he yet co ended 
to allow the child the uſe of ſome few mo- 
dern play. things; ſuch as might prove of 
any benefit to his mind, by inſtilling an 
early notion of the ſciences. For example, 
he found that marbles taught him pereul- 
ſion, and the laws of motion; nut-crackers, 
the uſe of the lever; fwinging on the ends 
of a board, the balance; bottle-ſerews, the 
vice; whirligigs, the axis and peritrochia ; 
bird-cages, the pulley; and tops the cen- 
88 motion. n 

Others of his ſports were farther carried 
to improve his tender ſoul even in virtue 
and morality, We ſhall only inſtance one 
of the moſt 'uſeful and inftryuQive,” bob» 


_ > — | » 
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cherry, which teaches at once two noble 
virtues, patience and conſtancy ; the fir(t 
in adhering to the purſuit of one end, the 
latter in bearing a diſappointment, 5 

Beſides all theſe, he taught him, as a 
diverſion, an odd and ſecret manner of 
ſtealing, according to the cuſlom of the 
Lacedzmonians; wherein he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that he practiſed it to the day of his 
death. | 


MUSIC. 


The bare mention of muſic threw Cor- 
nelius into a paſſion. © How can you dig- 
« nify (quoth he) this modern fiddling 
« with the name of muſic? Will any of 
„your beſt hautboys encounter a wolf 
« now-a-days with no other arms but their 
« inſtruments, as did that ancient piper 
« Pithocaris ? Have ever wild boars, ele- 
« phants, deer, dolphins, whales, or tur- 
« bots, ſhewed the leaſt emotion at the 
moſt elaborate ſtrains of your modern 


„ ſcrapers; all which have been, as it were, 


« tamed and humanized by ancient muſi- 
« cians? Does not lian tell us how the 
« Lybian mares were excited to horſing 
« by muſic ? {which ought in truth to be 
« a caution to modeſt women againſt fre- 
« quenting operas; and conſidet, brother, 
« you are brought to this dilemma, either 
to give up the virtue of the ladies, or 
the power of your malic.) Whence pro- 
« ceeds the degeneracy of our morals? 1s 
it not from the loſs of an ancient muſic, 
« by which (ſays Ariſtotle) they taught 
« all the virtues? elſe might we turn New- 
11 gate into a college of Dorian muſicians, 
* who ſhould teach moral virtues to thoſe 
people. Whence comes it that our p e- 
« ſent diſeaſes are ſo tubborn? whence is 
« it that I daily deplore my ſciatical pains ? 
« Alas ! becauſe we have loſt their true 
« cure, by the melody of the pipe. All 
« this was well known to the ancients, as 
« Theophraſtus aſſures us (whence Czlius 
calls it loca dolentia decantare), only in- 


« deed ſome ſmall remains of this {kill are 


6 — in the cure of the tarantula. 
„Did not Pythagoras flop a company of 


« drunken bullies from ſtorming a civil 
« houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the pipe 


* to the ſober ſpondæus? and yet your 
„modern muſicians want art to defend 
« their windows from common nickers, 


«It is well known, that when the Lace- 


* dzxmonian mob were up, they common- 
1 hog for a Leibian muſician to appeaſe 
chem, and they immediately grew calm 


« as ſoon as they heard Terpander ſing: 
« yet I don't believe that the pope's whole 
4 — of muſic, though the beſt of this 
« age, could keep his -holineſs's image 
« fronr being burnt on the fifth of Novem- 
« deg.” . Nor would Terpander hunſelf _ 
« (replied Albertus] at Billingſgate, nor 
«« 'Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole, have 
« any. manner of effe&: nor both of them 
« together bring Horneck to common ci- 
« viluy.* „That's a groſs miſtake” (ſaid 
Cornelius very warmly) ; “ and, to prove 
« it ſo, I have here a ſmall lyra of my 
« own, framed, ſtrung, and tuned, after 
« the ancient, manner. I can play ſome 
« fragments of Leſbian tunes, and I wiſh 
I were to try them upon the moſt paſ- 
« fjonate creatures alive. You ne- 
« ver had a better opportunity (ſays Al- 
« bertus),for yonder are two apple - women 
« ſcolding, and juſt ready to uncoif one 
another.“ With that Cornelius, undreſ- 
ſed as he was, jumps out into his balcony, 
his lyra in hand, in his {lippers, with his 
breeches hanging down to his ancles, a 
ſtocking upon his head, and waiſtcoat of 
murrey-coloured ſattin upon his body: He 
touched his lyra with a very unuſual fort 
of an harpegiatura, nor were his hopes 
fruſtrated. The odd equipage, the uncouth 
inſtrument, the ſtrangeneſs of the man, and 
of the muſic, drew the ears and eyes of the 
whole mob that were got about the two ſe- 
male champions, and at lat of the comba- 
tants th ves. They all approached the 
balcony, in as cloſe attention as Orpheus s 
firſt audience of cattle, or that of an Italian 
opera, when ſome favourite air is juſt 
awakened, This ſudden effect of his muſic 
encouraged him mightily; and it was ob- 
ſerved he never touched his lyre in ſuch a 
traly chromatic and enharmonic. manner, 
as upon that occaſion. The mob laughed, . 
ſung, jumped, danced, and uſed many dd 
peltures ; all which he judged to be cauſed: 
y the various ſtrains and © modulations./ 
„Mark (quoth he) in this, the power of: 


« the Ionian ; in that you ſee the effect ß 


« the olian.“ But in a little time they 
began to grow riotous, and threw ſtones: 
Cornelius then withdrew,. but with the 
greateſt air of triumph in the world. « Bo 
« ther {us he) do you obſerve I have 
« mixed, unawares, too much of the Phry-- 
« gian; I might change it to the Lydian. 
« and ſoften their riotous tempers: But it 
« js enough: learn from this ſample to 
« ſpeak with veneration of ancient muſic. 
« If this lyre in my unſkilful hands can 
3H3 - © perform 
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40 ſuch wonders, what muit it not 
* have done in thoſe of a Timotheus or a 
« 'Terpander ?* Having faid this, he re- 
tired with the utmoſt exultation in himſelf, 
and contempt uf his brother; and, it is ſaid, 
behaved that night with ſuch unuſual 
haughtineſs to his family, that they all had 
_ reaſon to wiſh for ſome ancient Tibicen to 
calm his temper, | | 
415 LOGIC. 
M,agrtin's underſtanding was ſo totally 
- immerſed in ſenſidle objects, that he de- 
manded examples, from material things, of 
the abſtracted ideas of logic: asfor Crambe, 
he contented himſelf with the words; and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon 
them, was fully fatisfied. Thus Crambe 
would tel! his inſtructor, that all men were 
not ſingular; that individuality could hard- 
ly be predicated of any man, for it was 
commonly ſaid, that a man is not the ſame 
he was: that madmen are befides them- 
ſelves, and drunken men come to them- 
- ſelves; which ſhews, that few men have 
that moſt valuable logical endowment, in- 
dividuality. Cornelius told Martin, that a 
ſhoulder of mutton was anindividual, which 
Crambe denied, for he had ſeen it cut into 
commons. That's true (quoth the tutor), 
but you never ſaw it cut into ſhoulders of 


mutton: If it could (quoth Crambe) it 


wou'd be the moſt lovely individual of the 
univerſity. When he was told, a ſubſtance 
was that which was ſubje& to accidents ; 
then ſoldiers (quoth Crambe) are the moſt 
ſubſtantial people in the world. Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition 
of accident, that it could be preſent or ab- 
ſent without the deſtruction of the ſubject; 
fince there are a great many accidents that 
deſtroy the ſubje&, as burning does a houſe, 
and death a man. But, as to that, Corne- 
lius informed him, that there was a natural 
death, and a logical death ; that though a 
man, after his natural death, was not capa- 
2 r i H nen d b he might 
| i amon logical pr 
dicaments o * 


Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſen- 


fible images. Thus, calling vp the coach- 
man, he aſked him what he had ſeen in the 
bear-garden? The man anſwered, he faw 
two men 
à ſerjeant in the guard. ; the other black, 
a butcher; the ſerjeant had red breeches, 
the butcher blue: they fought upon a ſtage 
about four o'clock, and the ſerjeant wound- 
td the butcher in the leg. « Mark (quoth 
| 2 F 


- 


ht a prize; one was a fair man, 


« Cornelius) how the fellow runs through 
« the predicaments, Men, fubflantia ; 
« two, guantitas; fair and black, gualitas ; 
« ſerjeant and butcher, relatio;z wounded 
« the other, actio et paſſio; fighting, /itus ; 
« ſtage, «bi; two o'clock, quando; blue 
« and red breeches, Habitus. At the 
ſame time he warned Martin, that what 
he now learned as a logician, he muſt for- 
as a natural philoſopher z that though 
e now taught them that accidents inhered 
in the ſubje&, they would find in time there 
was no ſuch thing; and that colour, taſle, 
ſmell, heat, and . ee not in the things, 
but only phantaſms of our brains. He was 
forced to let them into this ſecret, for Mar- 
tin could not conceive how a habit of danc- 
ing inhered in a dancing-maſter, when he 
44 not dance; nay, he would demand the 
characteriſtics of relations. Crambe uſed 
to help him out, by telling him, a cuckold, 
alofing gameſter, a man that had not dined, 
a young heir that was kept ſhort by his fa- 
ther, m ght be all known by their counte- 
nance ; that, in this laſt caſe, the paternity ® 
and filiation leave very ſenſible impreſſions 
in the relatum and correlatum. The great- 
eſt difficulty was when they came to the 
tenth predicament ; Crambe affirmed that 
his Habitus was more a ſubſtance than he 
was; for his clothes could better ſubſiſt 
without him, than he without his clothes. 


The Seat of the Soul. 

In this deſign of Martin to inveſtigate 
the diſeaſes of the mind, he thought no- 
thing ſo neceſſary as an enquiry after the 
ſeat of the ſoul; in which at firſt, he la- 
boured under great uncertainties. Some- 
times he was of opinion that it lodged in 
the brain, ſometimes in the ſtomach, and 
ſometimes in the heart. Afterwards he 
thought it abſurd to confine that ſovereign 
3 4 to one apartment; which made him 
infer, that ſhe ſhifted it according to the ſe- 
veral functions of life : The brain was her 
ſtudy, the heart her ſtate- room, and the ſto- 
mach her kitchen. But, as he ſaw ſeveral 
offices of life went on at the ſame time, he 
was forced to give up this hypotheſis alſo. 
He now conjeQured it was more for the 
dignity of the ſoul to perform ſeyeral ope- 
rations by her little miniſters, the animal 
ſpirits ; from whence it was natural to con- 
clude, that ſhe reſides in difterent parts, ac- 
cording to different inclinations, ſexes, ages 
and profeſſions. Thus, in epicures he ſeat - 
ed her in the mouth of the ſtomach; phi- 
loſophers have her in the brain, ſoldiers in 


their 
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their heart, women in their tongues, fidlers 
in their fingers, and rope-dancers in their 
toes. At length he grew fond of the glan- 
dula pinealis, diſſecting many ſubjects to 
find out the different figure of this gland, 
from whence he might diſcover the cauſe 
'of the different tempers in mankind. He 
ſupported that in factious and reſtleſs-ſpi- 
rited people, he ſhould find it ſharp and 
pointed, allowing no room for the ſoul to 
repoſe herſelf ; that in quiet tempers it was 
flat, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the ſoul, 
as it were, an eaſy cuſhion. He was con- 
firmed in this by obſerving, that calves and 
philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, foxes 
and ſharpers, peacocks and fops, cock- 
ſparrows and coquettes, monkeys and 
players, courtiers and ſpaniels, moles and 
miſers, exactly reſemble one another in the 
conformation of the pineal gland. He did 
not doubt likewiſe to find the ſame reſem- 
blance in highwaymen and conquerors: In 
order to ſatisfy himſelf in which, it was, 
that he purchaſed the body of one of the 
ies (as hath been before related) 
at Tyburn, hoping in time to have the hap- 
pineſs of one of the latter too under his 
anatomical knife, fr 

| The Soul a Quality. © . 

This is eafily anſwered by a familiar in- 
ſtance. In every jack there is a meat- 
roaſting quality, which neither refides in 
the fly, 1 
ticular wheel in the jack, but is the reſult 
of the whole compoſition: ſo, in an ani- 
mal, the ſelf-conſciouſneſs is not a real 
"_ inherent in one being, (any more 

an meat-roaſting in a jack) butthe reſult 
of ſeveral modes or qualities in the ſame 
ſubject. As the fly, the wheels, the chain, 
the weight, the chords, &c. make one jack, 
fo the ſeveral parts of the body make one 
animal. As perception or conſciouſneſs is 
faid to be inherent in this animal, ſo is 
meat-roaſting ſaid to be inherent in the 
jack. As ſenſation, reaſoning, volition, 
memory, Ke. are the ſeveral modes of 
thinking; ſo roaſting of beef, roaſting of 
mutton, roaſting of pullets, geeſe, turkeys, 
&c. are the ſeveral modes of meat-roaſt- 
ing. And as the general quality of meat- 
—— with its ſeveral modifications, as 
Jer 


, mutton, pullets, &c. does not in- 
in any one part of the jack; ſo nei- 


. ther does conſciouſneſs, with its ſeveral 


modes of ſenſation, intellection, volition, 
e. inherg in any one, but is the reſult 


r in the weight, nor in any par- 


839 
from the mechanical compoſition of the 
whole animal. 8 20 Pope. 


$34 Diverſity of Geniuſes, 

I ſhall range theſe confined and leſs co- 
pious geniuſes under proper claſſes, and 
(the better to give their pictures to the 
reader) under the names of animals of ſome - 
ſort or other; whereby he will be enabled, 
at the firft ſight of ſuch as ſhall daily come 
forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors to compare them. 

1. The Flying Fiſhes: Theſe are writers 
who now and then riſe upon their fins, and 
fly out of the profound; but their win 
are ſoon dry, and they drop down to th 
bottom. G. 8. A. H. ©; G. | a ITE 

2. The Swallows are authors that are 
— — fluttering up and 

own; but all their agility is em d to 
catch flies. L. T. WT. Lord Roe a 

The Oftriches are ſuch; whoſe heavi- 
rarely permits them to raiſe themſelves 
from the ground; their wings are of ro 


uſe to lift them up, and their motion is be- 
tween flying and walking; but then they 


rg faſt. D. F. L. E. The Hon. 

4. The Parrots are that repeat 
another's words, in 42 hoarſe odd 
voice, as makes them ſeem their own. 


W. B. W. H. C. C. The Reverend 


D. D. *4 | | | 
The Didappers are authors that kee 
—— long out of ſight, under —4 | 
and come up now and then where you leaſt 
expetted them. L. W. G. D. Eſq. The 
d. The Porpoiſes are unwieldy and big 
iſes are unwieldy and big; 
they put all — numbers into —— — | 
moil and : but whenever they ap- 
pear in plain light (which is ſeldom) the 
are only ſhapeleſs and ugly monſters, I. D. | 
C. G. I. O. a W 
7. The Frogs are ſuch as can neither 
walk nor fly, but can leap and bound to ad- 
miration: they live generally in the bottom 
of a ditch, and make a great noiſe when- 
ever they thruſt their heads above water. 
E. W. L. M. Eſq; T. D. Gent. 
8. The Eels are obſcure authors, that 
wrap themſelves up in their own mud, but 
are mig ty "nimble and pert. L. W. 
L. T. P. M. General C. | 
9. The Tortoiſes areflow and chill, and, 
like paſtoral writers delight much in gar- 
dens: they have for the moſt part a' fine 
embroidered "ſhell, and underneath it, a 
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heavy 1 nds Bo W. B. D.. die 
Right Hon E. of 8. 

eſe are the chief characteriſtics of 
the Bathos: and in each of theſe kinds we 
have the comfort to be bleſſed with ſun- 
dry and manifold choice ſpirits in this our 


© The Advancement of the Bathos. 

Thus have I (my dear countrymen) with 
incredible pains and diligence, — 
the hidden ſources of the Bathos, or, as I 
may ſay, broke open the abyſles of this 

great — And having now eſtabliſhed 
good and wholeſome laws, what remains 
but that all true moderns, with their utmoſt 
might, do proceed to put the {ame in exe- 
cution? In order whereto, I think I ſhall, 
in the ſecond place, bighly deſerve of my 
country, by propoſing ſuch a ſcheme, as 
may facilitate this great end. | 
As our number is confeſſedly far ſupe- 
rior to that of the enemy, there ſeems 
nothing wanting but unanimity among our- 
ſel ves. It is therefore humbly offered, that 
all and every individual of the Bathos do 
enter into a firm aſſociation, and incorpo- 
rate into one regular body ; whereof every 
member, even the meaneſt, will ſome-way 
contribute to the ſupport of the whole; in 
like manner as the weakeſt reeds, when 
Joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put upon 
the ſame foot with other arts of this age. 
The vaſt improvement of modern manu- 
faQures ariſeth from their being divided 
Into ſeveral branches, and parceiled out to 
ſeveral trades: for inſtance, in clock mak- 
ing, one artiſt makes the balance, another 
the {pring, ar.other the crown-wheels, a 
fourth the caſe, and the principal work-man 
Puts all together: to this economy we owe 
the 1 of our modern writers; and 
doubtleſs we alſo might that of our modern 
try and rhetoric, were the ſeveral parts 
branched out in the like manner. 2 
Nothing is more evident, than that di- 


vers perſons, no other way remarkable, 


have each a ſtrong diſpoſition to the forma- 
tion of ſome particular trope or fignre. 
Arittotle ſaith, that the hyperbole is an or- 
nament fit for young men of quality; ac- 
cordingly we find in thoſe gentlemen a 
wonderful propenſity towards it, Which is 
marvellouſly amproved by travelling: ſol- 
diers alſo and ſeamen are very happy in the 
ſame figure. The periphraſis or circum- 
locution 1s the peculiar. talent of country 
farmers; the proverb and apologue of old 


men at clubs; the ellipſu, or ſpeech by 
half words, of miniſters and politicians ; 
the apoſiopeſis, of courtiers ; the litotes, 
and diminution, of ladies, whiſperers, and 
backbiters; and the anadiploſis, of com - 
mon eriers and hawkers, who, by redoubling 
the ſame words, perſuade people to buy 
their oyſters, green haſtings, or new bal- 
lads. Epithets may be found in great plenty 
at Billingſgate, ſarcaſm and irony learned 
upon the water, and the epiphonema or 
exclamation frequently from the bear- 
— and as, frequently from the © Hear 
im' of the Houſe of Commons. 

Now each man applying his whole time 
and genius upon his particular figure, would 
doubtleſs attain to perfection: and when 
each became incorporated and ſworn into 
the ſociety (as hath | been propoſed) a poet 
or orator would have no more to do but to 
fend to the particular traders in each kind; 
to the metaphoriſt for his allegories, to the 
ſimile-maker for his compariſons, to the 
ironiſt for his ſarcaſms, to the apophtheg- 
matiſt for his ſentences, &c.; whereby a 
dedication or ſpeech would be compoſed in 


a moment, the ſuperior artiſt having no- 


thing to do but to put together all the 
materials, ; | 
I therefore propoſe that there be con- 
trived, with all convenient diſpatch, at the 
public expeace, a rhetorical cheſt of draw- 
ers, conſiſting of three ſtories; the higheſt 
for the deliberative, the middle ſor the de- 
monſtrative, and the loweſt for the judicial. 
Theſe ſhall be ſubdivided into locior places, 
being repoſitories for matter and argument 
inthe ſeveral kinds of oration or writing ; 
and every drawer ſhall again be ſubdivided 
into cells, reſembling thoſe of cabinets for 
rarities, The apartment for peace or war, 
and that of the liberty of the preſs, may in 
a very few days be filled with ſeveral ar- 
guments perfectly new; and the vitupera- 
tive partition will as eaſily be repleniſhed 
with a moſt choice collection, entirely of 
the growth and manufacture of the preſent 
age. Every compoſer will ſoon be taught 
the uſe of this cabinet, and how to manage 
all the regiſters of it, which will be drawn 
out much in the manner of thoſe in an 


an organ. A, | 
The keys of it muſt be kept in honeſt 
hands, by ſome reverend prelate, or valiant 
officer, of unqueſtionable loyalty and affec- 
tion to every preſent eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate; which will ſufficiently guard 
againſt any miſchief which might other- 
wiſe be apprehended from it. * 


* 
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And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may 
be at diſcretion let out by the day, to ſe- 


veral great orators in both houſes; from 


whence it is to be hoped much profit and 


gain will accrue to our ſociety. 


Dedications and Paneg yrics. 


Now of what neceſſity the foregoing 
project may prove, will appear from this 
ſingle conſideration, that nothing is of 
equal conſequence to the ſucceſs of our 
works as ſpeed and diſpatch. Great pity 
it is, that folid brains are not, like other 


ſolid bodies, conftantly endowed with a 
velocity in ſinking p ionable to their 
heavineſs: for it is with the flowers of the 


Bathos as with thoſe of nature, which, if 
the careful gardener brings not haſtily to 
market in the morning, muſt unprofitably 
periſh and wither — And of 
all our productions none is ſo ſhort-lived 
as the dedication and panegyrie, which are 
often but the praiſe of a day, and become 
by the next utterly uſeleſs, improper, inde- 
cent, and falſe, This is the more to be la- 
mented, inaſmuch as theſe two are the ſorts 
whereon in a manner depends that profit, 
which muſt ſtill be remembered to be the 
main end of our writers and ſpeakers. 

We ſhall therefore employ this chapter 
in ſhewing the quickeſt method of com- 
poſing them: after which we will teach a 
ſhort way to epic poetry. And theſe being 
confeſſedly the works of moſt importance 
and difficulty, it 1s preſumed we may leave 
the reſt to each author's own learning or 
practice. Ware 

Firſt of — Every man is ho- 
nourable, who is ſo by law, cuſtom, or title. 
The public are better judges of what is ho- 
nourable than private men. The virtues 
of great men, like thoſe of plants, are in- 
herent in them, whether they are exerted 
or not; and the more ſtrongly inherent, 
the leſs they are exerted; as a man is the 
more rich, the leſs he ſpends. All great 


miniſters, without either private or cone. 


mical virtue, are virtuous by their poſts, 
liberal and us upon the public mo- 
ney, provident upon public ſupplies, juſt 
by paying public intereſt, courageous and 
magnanimous by the fleets and armies, 


magnificent upon the public expences, and 


by public ſucceſs. They have by 
ä — — ey 


ſtock of virtues; beſides, they are by pre- 
ſerĩption immemorial inveſted in all the ce- 
lebrated virtues of their predeceſſors in the 


* 


- 


ſame ſtations, eſpecially thoſe of their own 
f m 


As to:what are commonly called the co- 


lours of honourable and diſhonourable, they 


are various in different countries : in this, 
y are blue, green, and reed. 


ut, foraſmuch as the duty we owe to the 


public doth often require that we ſhould put 


ſome things in a ſtrong light, and throw a 
— — — | 


ſhade over others, I 
of turning a vicious man into a hero. 
The firit and chief rule is the rule 
of transformation; which in con- 
verting vices into their bordering virtues. 
A man who is a ſpendthrift,, and will not 
pay a. juſt debt, may have his injuſtice 
tranformed into liberality; cowardice may 
be metamorphoſed into prudence ; intem- 
perance into good-nature and good-fellow- 
ſhip ; corruption into patriotiſm z andlewd- 
r ron 


The ſecond is the rule of contraries. It 


is certain the leſs a man ĩs endued with 
virtue, the more need he has — 4 


plentifully beſtowed, eſpecially thoſe good 


qualities of which the world 
believes he has none at all: for who wi 


thank a man for giving him that which he 


has? 123 


The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſorve 5 


for ſatire; wherein we are ever to remark; 
that whoſo loſeth his place, or becomes out 
of favour with the government, hath for- 
teited his ſhare in public praiſe and honour, 
Therefore the truly public ſpirited writer 
ought in duty to ſtrip him whom the go- 
vernment hath ſtripped ; which is the real 
Crna juſtice of this age. For a full col- 

ion of topics 32 to be uſed in 
the praiſe and diſpraiſe of miniſterial and 
unminiſterial perſons, I refer to our rheto- 
rical cabinet; concluding with an earneſt 
exhortation to all my brethren, to obſerve 
the precepts here laid down; the neglect of 
which has coſt ſome of them their ears in 
a pillory. * 4 : 


| A Recipe to make an Epic Poem. Sk 
An epic poem, the crities agree, is the 


work human nature is capable of. 


y have already laid down many me- 
chanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort, 
but at the ſame time they cut off almoſt all 
undertakers from the poſſibility of ever per- 


forming them; for- the firſt qualification 
unanimouſ] 


require in 2 is a 


I ſhall here endeavour” (for the 


fit of my countrymen) to make it 
abe de manifeſt, 


$42 
maniſeſt, that epic poems may be made 
without a genius, nay, without learning or 
much ri This muſt neceſſarily be 
of great uſe to all thoſe who confeſs they 
never read, and of whom the world is con- 
vinced they never learn. Moliere obſerves 
of making a dinner, that any man can do 
it with money; and if a profeſſed cook 
cannot do without it, he has his art for no- 


ching: the ſame may be ſaid of making a a 


poem: it is eaſily brought about by him 
that has a genius, but the ſkill lies in doin 
it without one. In purſuance of this end, 
I ſhall preſent the reader with a plain and 
ſure recipe, by which any author in the 
Bathos may be qualified for this grand per- 


3 To make an Epic Poem. 
. For the Fable. Take out of —— 
hiſtory- book, romance, or legend (for in- 
ſtance; Geoffry of Monmouth, or Don Be- 
lianis of Greece) thoſe parts of ſtory which 
afford moſt ſcope for long deſcriptions: put 
theſe pieces to „ and throw all the 
adventures you fancy into one tale. Then 
take a hero, whom you may chuſe for the 
' ſound of his name, and put him in the midſt 
of theſe adventures: there let him work for 
twelve books; at the end of which you may 
take him out, ready prepared to conquer or 
to marry ; it being neceſſary that the con- 
cluſion of an epic poem be fortunate. 
Do make an Epiſode. Take any remain- 
ing adventure of your former collection, in 
which you could no way involve your hero; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too 
good to be thrown away ; and it will be of 
uſe, applicd to any other parton; who may 
be loſt and evaporate in the courſe of the 
work, without the leaſt damage to the 
compoſition,  .' | 
' = Por the Moral and Allegory. "Theſe you 
may extract out of the Gable afterwards, 
2 5 — be ſure you ſtrain them 
ntly. - 
For e For thoſe of the h 
take all the beſt qualities you can ſind in 
the moſt celebrated heroes of antiquity: if 
will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, 
lay themall on a heap upon him. But 
ſure they are qualities which your patron 
would be thought to have ; I 
any miſtake which the world may be ſub- 
ject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe ca- 
pital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet 


them at the head of a dedication or poem. 


However, do not obſerve the exact quan- 
tity of theſe virtues, it not being determined 
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whether or no it be neceſſary for the hero 
of a poem to be an honeſt man. For the 
under- characters, gather them from Homer 
and Virgil, and change the names as oc- 
caſion ſerves. 

For the Machines, Take of deities, male 
and female, as many as yon can uſe : ſepa- 
rate them into two equal parts, and keep 
Jupiter in the middle: let Juno put him in 
t, and Venus mollify him. Re- 
member on all occaſions to make uſe of 
volatile Mercury. If you have need of de- 
vils, draw them out of Milton's Paradiſe, 
and extract your ſpirits from Taſſo. The 
uſe of theſe err 3 ſince no 
epic poem can ly ſabſiſt without them, 

wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for your 
greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot ex- 
tricate your hero by any human means, or 
—— by your own wit, ſeek relief from 

ven, and the gods will do your bufineſs 
very readily. This is according to the 
dire& preſcription of Horace, in his Art 


of Poetry: 


Nec deus interfit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 


That is to ſay, A poet ſhould never call 
upon the gods for their aſſiſtance, bur 
% when he is in great perplexity.“ 

For the — — For a tempeſt. 
Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and Boreas, 
and caſt them together in one verſe: add 
to theſe of rain, lightning, and thunder (the 
loudeſt you can) quantum ſufficit ; mix your 
clouds and billows well together till they 
foam, and thicken your deſcription here 
and there with a quickſand. Brew your 
tempeſt well in your head, before you ſet 


it a-blowing. 
For a battle. Pick a ty of 
images and deſcriptions Homer's 


liad, with a ſpice or two of Virgil; and 
if there remain any overplus, you may la 
them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it well 
with fimiles, and it will make an excellent 
For a burning town. If ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion be neceſſary (becauſe it is certain there 
is one in Virgil) old Troy is ready burnt 
to your hands: but if you fear that would 
be thought borrowed, a chapter or two of 
the Theory of the Conflagration, well cir- 
cumſtanced and done into verſe, will be a 
„ . 
As for ſimiles and meta they may 
be found all over the creation; the moſt 
ignorant may gather them: but the _ 
| culty 
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culty is in applying them. For this adviſe 
with ah 4.5 og Pope. 
5 35. The Duty of a Clerk. ; 


No ſooner was I elected into my office, 
but I laid afide the powdered gallantries 
of my youth, and became a new man. I 


conſidered myſelf as in ſome wiſe of eccle- 


ſiaſtical dignity ; ſince by wearing a band, 
which is no ſmall part of the ornament 
of our clergy, I might not unworthily be 
med, as it were, a ſhred of the linen 
veſtment of Aaron. | | 
Thou may'ſt conceive, O reader, with 
what concern [ perceived the eyes of the 
congregation fixed upon me, when | firſt 
took my place at the feet of the prieſt. 
When I raiſed the m, how did my 
voice quaver for fear! and when Iarrayed 
the ſhoulders of the miniſter with the ſur- 
lice, how did my joints tremble under me 
ſaid within myſelf, „Remember, Paul, 
« thou ſtandeſt before men of high wor- 


* ſhip; the wiſe Mr. Juſtice Freeman, the 


„grave Mr. John Tonſon, the good 
« Lady Jones, and the two virtuqus. gen- 
« tlewomen her — nay, the great 
« Sir Thomas Truby, Knight and Baro- 
* net, and my young maſter the Eſquire, 
« who ſhall one day be lord of this ma- 
% ror.” Notwithſtanding which, it was 
my good hap to acquit myielf to the 


good liking of the whole congregation ; 
t 
in. 


the Lord forbid I ſhould glory there - 


* F 


I was determined to reform the mand 7% 


fold corruptions and abuſes which had crept 
into the — Naser 

Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whip- 
ping forth dogs from the temple, all except- 
ing the lap-dog of the good widow' How- 
ard, a ſober which yelped not, nor 
was there offence in his mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſe- 
neſs, though ſore againſt my heart, unto 
poor babes, in tearing from them the half- 
eaten apples which they privily munched 
at church. But verily it pitied me; for I 
remember the days of my youth. 

Thirdly, With the ſweat of my own 


hands I did make plain and {ſmooth the 


2 throughout our great Bible. 
Fourthly, The pews and benches, which 


- were formerly (wept but once in three years, 


I cauſed every Saturday to be ſwept with a 
beſom, and trimmed. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice 
to be neatly tarned, waſhed, and laid in 


freſh lavender (yea, and ſometimes to be 
ſprinkled withroſe-water) ; and I had great 
laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring 
clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh. kept the 
üniſter in cleaner linen. 

« 1. . #4... +. -— 
Shoes did I make (and, if intreated, 
mend) with good approbation. Faces 
alſo did I ſhave; and I clipped the hair. 
Chirurgery alſo I practiſed in the worming 
of dogs: but to bleed adventured I not, 


except the poor. Upon this my two - fold 


profeſſion, there men a merry 
— delectable enough to be rehearſed: 
How that, being overtaken with liquor one 
Saturday evening, I ſhaved the prieft with 
Spaniſh blacking for ſhoes inſtead of a waſh- 
ball, and with lamp-black powdered: his 


perriwig. But theſe were ſayings of men 


delighting in their own-conceits more than 
in the truth: for it is well known, that 
great was my care and ſkill in theſe my 
crafts; yea, I once bad the honour of trim- 
any, 0 Thomas himſelf, without fetch- 
ing blood, Furthermore, I was ſought 
unto to geld the Lady Frances her ſpaniel, 
which was wont to go aſtray: he was called 
Toby, that is to ſay, Tobias. And, thirdly, 
I was entruſted with a gorgeous pair of 
ſhoes of the ſaid lady, to ſet an heel-piece 
thereon; and I received ſuch praiſe there- 
fore, that it was ſaid all over the parith, I 
ſhould be recommended unto the king to 
mend ſhoes for his majeſty : whom God 
preſerve !. Amen. ra 3% Da 
| $ 36. Cruelty to Animals, _ _ 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection up- 
on human nature itſelf, that few le 
take delight in ſeeing beaſts careſs or play 
together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. 
I am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a 
diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, 
from the obſervation which is made by 
foreigners of our beloved paſtimes, bear- 
baitipg, cock-fighting, and the like. We 
ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deftroy- 


ing of any thing that has life, merely out 


wantonneſs: yet in this principle our 

children are bred up; and one of the firſt 
pleaſures we allow them, is the licence of 
inflicting pain upon poor animals: almoſt 
as ſoon as we are ſenſible what life is our- 
ſelves, we make it our ſport to take it from 
ior rr tranny — 
ve ight of the 
whit children hive for birds and inſects. 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who 

- permitted 


# 
: 


permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded vr puniſned them as they treated 
them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe 
of hamanity, and improving their very di- 
verſion to a virtue. 5 

I fancy, too, ſome ad be 
taken of the common notion, that tis omi- 
nous or unlucky to deſtroy ſome ſorts of 
birds, as ſwallows and martins. This opi- 
nion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us by building 
under our roofs; fo that this is a kind of vio- 
lation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder 
them. As for Robin red-breails in par- 
ticular, it is not'improbablc they owe their 
ſecurity tothe old ballad of « The children 
in the wood. However it be, I don't know, 
I fay, why this prejudice, well improved 
and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the preſervation 
of many innocent creatures, which are now 
expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an igno- 
rant ny. | 

There are other animals that have the 
misfortune, for no manner of reaſon, to be 
treated as common enemies, wherever 
found. The conceit that a cat has nine 

lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them: ſcarce a boy in the 
ſtreets. but has in this point outdone Her- 
cules himſelf, who was famous for killing 
a monſter that had but three lives. Whe- 
ther the unaccountable animoſity againſt 
this uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of 
the general perſecution of owls (who are a 
ſort-of feathered cats) or whether it be 
only an unreaſonable pique the moderns 
have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall 
not determine: though I am inclined to be- 
lieve the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole 
reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of 
frogs is becauſe they are like toads. Yet, 
amidſt all the misfortunes of theſe un- 
friended creatures, tis ſome happineſs 
that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 
them: for ſhould our countrymen refine 
upon the French never ſo little, tis not 
to be conceived: to what unheard-of tor- 


reſerved. 
When we 
another ſ 
particular, hunting, I dare not attack a 
diverſion which Much authority and 
cuſtom to ſu 


up to men,. we have 


exerciſe, with the example and number of 
the chaſers, not a little contributes to reſiſt 


ments, owls, cats, and frogs, may be yet 


n of ſanguinary ſports; in 


rt it; but muſt have leave- 
to be of opinion, that the agitation of that 
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thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 
naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal 
parſing Nor ſhall I ſay, with Monſieur 

leury, that this ſport is a remain of the 
Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt animadvert 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, 
and barbarous enough to be derived from 
the Goths, or even the Scythians : I'mean 
that ſavage compliment our huntſmen paſs 
upon ladies of quality, who are preſent at 

e death of a ſtag, when they put the 
knife in their king to cut the throat of 
a helpleſs, trembling, aud weeping crea- 
ture. 


- Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fili. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our 
gluttony is more ſo, and in a more inhu- 
man manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, pigs 
whipped to death, fowls ſewed up, are teſ- 
timonies of our ontrageous luxury. Thoſe 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their 
tives betwixt an anxious conſcience, and a 
nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward of 
their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings with 
it: for human ſavages, like other wild 
beaſts, find ſnares a iſon in the provi- 
fions of life, and are allured by their ap- 
petite to their deſtruction. I know nothing 
more ſhocking, or horrid, than the profpe 
of one of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of the creatures 

iring in tortures. It gives one an ima 
of a 2 nt's den in a — — 
with the ſcattered heads and mangled 
limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his cru- 
elty. * 8 * P, oe. 
9 37. Paſtorai Comedy. * 

I have not attempted any thing of a 
paſtoral comedy, becauſe I think the taſte 
of our age will not reliſh a poem of that 
ſort. People ſeek for what they call wit, 
on all ſubjects, and in all places ; not con- 
fidering that nature loves truth ſo well, that 
it hardly ever admits of flouriſhing. Con- 
ceit is to nature what paint is to beauty ; 
it is not only needleſs, but impairs what it 
would improve. There is a certain ma- 
jeſty in ſimplicity, which is far above all 
the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch that the 
critics have excluded wit from the loftieſt 
poetry, as well as the loweſt, and forbid it 
to the epic no leſs than the paſtoral. 1 
ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who are 
charmed. with Guarini and Bonarelli, and 
imitate Taſſo not only in the ſimplicity of 
his thoughts, but in that of the fable _ 
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If ſurpriſing diſcoveries ſhould have place 

in the ſtory of a paſtoral comedy, I believe 

it would be more agreeable to probability 

to make them the effects of chance than of 
deſign; intrigue not ug very conſiſtent 
with that innocence which ought to con- 

ſtitute a ſhepherd's. character. There is 

nothing in all the Aminta (as I remember) 
but happens by mere accident ; unleſs it 
be the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at 
the fountain, which is the contrivance of 
Daphne; and even that is the molt ſimple 
in the world: the contrary is obſervable 
in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca is ſo perfect 
a miſtreſs of intrigue, that the plot could 
not have been brought about without her. 
I am inclined to think the paſtoral comedy 
has another diſadvantage, as to the man- 
ners: its general deſign is to make us in 
love with the innocence of a rural life, ſo 
that to introduce ſhepherds of a, vicious 
character, muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe it; 
and hence it may come to * that even 
the virtuous characters will not thine ſo 
much, for want of being oppoſed to their 
contrarities. Pape. + 


Plutarch, relating how the Athenians 
were obliged te abandon Athens in the 
time of Themiſtocles, ſteps back again out 
of the way of his hiſtory, purely to deſcribe 
the lamentable cries and howlings of the 
poor dogs they left behind. He makes 
mention of one, that followed his maſter 
acroſs the ſea to Salamis, where he died, 
and was honoured with a tomb by the 


Athenians, who gave the name of The 


Dog's Grave to that part of the iſland 
where he was buried. This reſpect to a 
dog, in the moſt polite people in the world, 
is very obſervable. A modern inſtance of 
2 to a dog (though we have but 
w ſuch) is, that the chief order of Den- 
mark (now injuriouſly called the order of 
the Elephant) was inſtituted in memory o 
the fidelity of a dog, named Wild- brat, to 
one of their kings, who had been deſerted 
by his ſubjects: he gave his order this 
motto, or to this effect (which ſtill remains) 


« Wild-brat was faithful.“ Sir William 
Trumbull has told me a ſtory, which he 


heard from one that was preſent: King 
Charles I. being with ſome of his court 
during his * By a diſcourſe aroſe what 
ſort of dogs deſerved pre-eminence, and it 


r all hands agreed to belong either 
to t 


he ſpaniel or grey-hound, the king 
gave his opinion on the part of the grey- 


\ 


* 
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hound, becauſe (ſaid be) it has all the gpood- 
nature of the other without the fawning. 
A good piece of ſatire upon his courtiers, 
with which I will conclude-my. diſcourſe of 
dogs. Call me a cynie, or what you pleaſe, 
in revenge for all this impertinence, | wilt 
be contented ; provided you will but be- 
lieve me, when I ſay a bold word for 4 
Chriſtian, that, of all dogs, you will find 
none more faithful than, Yours, &. 


9 39. Lady Mary Mort Montague. 
The more I examine my own mind, the 
more romantic 1 find myſelf. Methinks 
it is a noble ſpirit of contradiction to fate 
and fortune, not to give up thoſe that are 
ſnatched from us: but to follow them the 


more, the farther they are removed from 
the ſenſe of it. Sure, flattery never tra- 


velled fo. far as three thouſand miles; ie 


is now only for trath, which overtakes all 
things, to reach you at this diſtance, ?Tis 


a generous piece of popery, that purſues 


even thoſe who are to be eternally abſent 
into another world: whether you think it 
right or wrong, you'll own the very ex- 
travagance a fort of piety. I can't be ſa- 
tisfied with trewing flowers over you, and 
barely honouring you as a thing loſt ; but 
mult conſider you as a glorious though re- 
mote being, and be ſending addrefles after 
you. You have carried away ſo much of 
me, that what remains is daily languiſhing 
and dying over my acquaintance here; ws 


I believe, in three or four months more 1 


ſhall think Aurat Bazar as good a place as 
Covent-garden. You may imagine this 
is raillery; but I am really ſo far gone, as 


to take pleaſure in reveries of this kind. 


Let them ſay I am romantic; ſo is every 
one ſaid to be, that either admires a fine 


thang, or does one. On my conſcience, as 
tis hardly worth any bo- 


the world 
apy while to do one for the honour of it 


ry, the only pay of generous actions, is 
as other juſt debts; and 


now as ill 
neither Mrs. Macfarland, for immolating 
her lover, nor you for conſtaney to your 


lord, muſt ever hope to be compared to 


Lucretia or Portia. 


I write chis in ſome anger - for — 2 


— 


% 


ſince you went, frequented. thoſe people 


moſt, who ſeemed maſt in your favour, 1 
heard nothing that concerned you talked 
of ſo often, as that you went away in a 


black full-bottomed wig ; which I did bur 


aſſert to be a bob, and was anſwered, * Love 
is blind.” I am perſuaded your wig had 
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never ſuffered this criticiſm, but on the 
ſcore of your head, and the two eyes that 
are in ĩt. 

Pray, when you write to me, talk of 
yourſelf; there is nothing 1 ſo much defire, 
to hear of: talk a great deal of yourſelf; 
that ſhe who I always thought talked the 
beſt, may ſpeak upon the beſt ſubject. The 
ſhrines and reliques you tell me of, no way 
engage my curioſity; I had ten times ra- 
ther goon a pilgrimageto ſee one ſuch face 
as yours, than both St. John Baptiſt's heads. 
I wiſh (fince you are fo covetous of 
golden things) you had not only all the fine 
ſtatues you talk of, but even the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up, pro- 
vided you were to travel no farther than 
you could carry it. | 

The court of Vienna is very edifying. 
The ladies, with reſpect to their huſbands, 
ſeem to underſtand that text literally, that 
commands to bear one another's burdens : 
but, I fancy, many a man there is like Iſſa- 
char, an aſs between two burdens. I ſhall 
look upon you no more as a Chriſtian, when 
— from that charitable court to the 

of jealouſy. I expect to hear an exact 
account how, and at what places, you leave 
one of the thirty - nine articles after an- 
other, as you approach to the land of in- 
fidelity. Pray how far are you got already? 
Amidft the pomp of high maſs, and the 
raviſhing thrills of a dye a, what did 
you think of the doctrine Taria of 
the church of England? Had you from 


heart a reverence for Sternhold and 
kins ? How did your Chriſtian virtues 


hold out in ſo long a voyage? You have, 


it ſeems (without the bounds of 
Chriſtendom) out-travelled the fin of for- 
nication; in a little time you'll look upon 
ſome others with more patience than the la- 
dics here are capable of. I reckon, you'l! 
time it ſo well as to make your religion laft 
to the verge of Chriſtendom, that you may 
diſcharge your chaplain (as humanity re- 
quires) in a place where he may find ſome 
buſineſs. | 


- I doubt not but I ſhall be told (when I 
come to follow you through coun- 
tries) in how pretty a manner you accom- 
modated y fto the cuſtoms of the true 
Muſſulmen. K 


where you parted with your black full- 
bottom. How happy muſt it be for a gay 
young woman, to live in a country w 


it is a part of religious worſhip to be gid- 
dy-headed ! 1 ſhall hear at Belgrade how 
the good Baſhaw received you with tears 
of joy, how he was charmed with your 
agreeable manner of pronouncing the 
words Allah and Muhamed; and how ear- 
neſtly you joined with him in exhorting 
wu fnend to embrace that religion. But 
think his objection was a juſt one; that it 
was attended wich ſome circumſtances un- 
der which he could not preperly repreſent 
his Britannic majeſty. | 
Laſtly, I ſhall hear how, the firſt night 
you lay at Pera, you had a viſion of Ma- 
homet's paradiſe, and happily awaked 
without'a ſoul ; from which bleſſed mo- 
ment the beautiful body was left at full 
liberty to perform all the agreeable func- 
tions it was made for. 
I fee J have done in this letter, as I of- 
ten have done in your company; talked 
myſelf into a good humour, when I begun 
in an ill one: the pleaſure of addrefing 
you makes me run on; and 'tis in your 
power to ſhorten this letter as much as you 
pleaſe, by giving over when you pleaſe : 
ſo VI make it no longer by apologies: 
: | | Pope. 
$ 40. The Manners of a Bookſzeller. 


To the Earl of Burlington. 
My Lord, | 
If your mare could ſpeak, ſhe would 


give an account of what extraordinary 
company ſhe had on the road; which ſince 
ſhe cannot do, I will. | 

It was the enterprizing Mr. Lintot, the 
redoubtable rival of M: » Tonſon, who, 
mounted on a ſtone-horſe (no diſagreeable 
companion to your lordſhip's mare) over- 
took me in Windſor-forelt, He faid, he 
heard I defigned for Oxford, the ſeat of 
the Muſes ; and would; as my bookſeller, 
by all means accompany me thither. 

I aſked him where he got his horſe? 
He anſwered, he got it of his publiſher ; 
For that rogue, my printer (ſaid he) 
« diſappointed me: I hoped to put him in 
cc humour by a treat at the tavern, 
*« of a brown fricaſſee of rabbits, which 
« coft two' ſhillings, with two quarts of 
« wine, befides my converſation. I thought 


 « myſelf cock · ſure of his horſe, which he 


« readily promiſed me, but ſaid that Mr. 
« 'Tonſon had juſt ſuch another defign of 


% going to Cambridge, I 
«going to Cai dge * 


copy of a new kind of Horace from 


„% Dr.] and if Mr. Tonſon went, he 


. was 


©» be ” YY-, cv, 
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« was. pre-engaged to attend him, being . jog on apace, and I'll think as hiard-as Þ | 


« to have the printing of the ſaid copy. 

So, in ſhort, I borrowed this ſtone- 
« horſe of my publiſher, which he had of 
« Mr. Oldmixon for a debt; he lent me, 
« too, the pretty boy you ſee after me; 
« he was a {mutty dog yeſterday, and coſt 
« me near two hours to waſh the ink. off 
« his face: but the devil is a fair-condi- 
« tioned devil, and very forward in his 


e catechiſe : if you have any more bags, 


% he ſhall carry them.” 

I thought Mr. Lintot's civility not to 
be neglected; ſo gave the boy a ſmall bag, 
containing three ſhirts, and an Elzevir Vir- 
gil; and mounting in an inſtant, proceeded 
on the road, with my man before, my cour- 
teous ſtationer belide, and the aforeſaid 
devil behind. 

Mr. Lintot began in this manner 
« Now, damn them! what if they ſhould 
put it in the news- paper how you and 1 
« went together to Oxford ? what would 
« I care? If I ſhould go down into Suſ- 
« ſex, they would ſay I was gone to the 
« ſpeaker : but what of that? If my ſon 
*« were but big enough to go on with the 
«. buſineſs, by Gd 1 — keep as good 
« company as old Jacob.“ 8 

Hereupon I enquired of his ſon. The 
« lad (ſays he) has fine parts, but is ſome- 
„% what fickly ; much as you are—l ſpare 
« ſor nothing in his education at Weſtmin- 


.« fter. Pray don't you think Weſtminſter 
« to be the belt ſchool in England ? Moſt 


« of the late miniſtry came out of it, ſo did 


« many of this miniſtry ; I hope the boy 


« will make his fortune.” 


Don't you deſign to let him paſs a year 
at Oxford, 


? « To what purpoſe? (ſaid he) 
the univerſities do but make pedants, 
« and I intend to breed him a man of bu- 
« ſine(s.” _ 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I obſerved 
he ſat uneaſy on bis ſaddle, for which J 
expteſſed ſome ſolicitude. Nothing, ſays 


he, I can bear it well enough; but ſince 


we have the day before us, methinks it 
would be very pleaſant for you to reſt 
_ under the woods, 1 we were 
ghted, « See here, what a mighty pretty 
« Find of Horace I have in my pocket! 
« what if you amuſed yourſelf 1n turnin 


an ode, till we. mount again? Lord! if 


« you pleaſed, what a clever miſcellany 
might you make at your leiſure hours 
Pethaps I may, ſaid I. if we ride on; the 
motion is an aid to my z around 
trot; very much awakens my ſpirits: then 


Silence enſued for a full hour: after whiclr 


Mr. Lintot lugg'd the reins; ſtopp'd ſhort, 
and broke out, Well, Sir, how far have 
« you gone?” I anſwered ſeven. miles. 
cc ! Sir,” ſaid Lintot, « I thought 
« you had done ſeven ftanzas. Oldſworth, 
« in a ramble round Wimbleton hill would, 
« tranſlate a whole ode in half this time. 
I'll ſay that for Oldſworth-(though I loſt 
10 by his Timothy's) he tranſlates an ode of 
Horace the quickeſt of any man in Eng- 
« land. Jremember Dr. King would write 
e yerſes in a tavern three hours after he 
« could not ſpeak: and there's Sir Richard, 
in that rumbling old chariot of his, be- 
« tween Fleet-ditch and St. Giles's pound, 


* ſhall make you half a job.“ 


« Pray, Mr. Lintot (ſaid I) now you talk 
of tranſlators, what is your method of ma- 
naging them ? Sir, (replied he) thoſe are 
«« the ſaddeſt pack of rogues in the world; 
« in a hungry fit, they'll ſwear they under 
« ftand all the languages in the univerſe :' 
] have known one of them take down a 
« Greek book upon my counter, and cry,” 
« Ay, this is Hebrew, I muſt read it from 
« the latter end. By G—d, I can never 
« be ſure in theſe fellows; for I neither 
« underſtand Greek, Latin,, French, nor 
« Italian myſelf, But. this is my way; I 
„agree with them for ten ſhillings per 
« ſheet, with a proviſo, that I will have' 
« their doings corrected by whom I pleaſe: 
« ſo by one or other they are led at laſt 
« to the true ſenſe of an author; my judg- 
„ment giving the negative to all my 
« tranſlators.” But how are you ſecure 
thoſe correctors may not impoſe upon you? 
« Why, I get any civil gentleman (eſpe- 
« cially any Scotchman) that comes into 
% my ſhop, to read the original to me in 
« Engliſh; by this I know whether my 
« tranſlator be deficient, and whether my 
«« correQor merits his money or not. 8 

I'll tell you what happened to me laſt 
« month: I bargained with S—— for a 
« new —_—_— Lucretius, to publiſh 
« againſt Tonſon's: agreeing to pay the 
author ſo many ſhillings onkis 4 — 


* ſo many lines. He made — pro- 


* greſs in a very ſhort time, and I gave it 
« to the corrector to compare with the 
« Latin; but he went directly to Creech's 
« tranſlation, and found it the ſame, word”. 
« for word, all but the firſt Page. Now, 
« what d'ye think I did? I arreſted the 
« tranſlator for a cheat; nay, and I ſtop-- 
; « ped 


- 


* 


* ped the corrector's pay too, upon this 
proof, that he had made uſe of Creech 
« nſtead of the original.“ - | 
Pray tell me next how you deal with 
the critics? © Sir (faid-he) nothing more 
 « eaſy. I can filence the moſt formidable 
of them: the rich ones with a ſheet a- 
piece of the blotted manuſcript, which 
« coſts me nothing; they'll go about with 
it to their. acquaintance, and ſay they 
* had it from the author, who ſubmitted 
* to their correction: this has given ſome 
* of them ſuch an air, that in time they 
come to be- conſulted with, and dedi- 
- < cated to, as the top critics of the town. 
* — As for the poor critics, I'll give you 
one inſtance of my management, by 
«© which you may gueſs at the reſt. A lean 
* man, that | like a very good ſcho- 
lar, came to me t'other day; he turned 
% over your Homer, ſhook his head, ſhrug- 
2 ged up his ſhoulders, and piſhed at every 
line of it. One would wonder (ſays he) 
at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome men; 
« Homer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, that every 
«* ſtripling, every verſiſier — He was going 
« on, when my wife called to dinner—Sir, 
„ ſaid I, will you pleaſe to eat a piece of 
« beef = me? _ rage (ſaid he) 
J am ſorry you ſho at the expence 
„of this great book; I am really con- 
«. cerned on your account Sir, I am much 
* obliged to you: if you can dine upon a 
«« piece of beef, er with a ſhce of 
« 8 Lintot, I do not ſay but 
«« Mr. Pope, if he would but condeſcend 
to adviſe with men of learning—Sir, the 
« padding is upon the table, if you pleaſe 
1 to go in My eritic complies, he comes 
to a taſte of your poetry; and tells me 
« in the ſame h, that your book is 
9 . and the pudding excel- 
1 lent, | 
Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) in 
« return to the frankneſs I have ſhewo, 
 «« pray tell me, Is it the opinion of your 
« fri at court that my Lord Lanſdown 
will be brought to the bar or not? I 
tald him, I heard he would not; and [ 


; it, my lord hang one I had parti- 
po es} — to. „That may be (re- 
« ph M. Lintot) 3 but, by G==d, if he 

8 ee 

SY oe my lord, are a few. traits by 

which you may: diſcern the genius of Mr. 

- Lintot; which I have choſen for the ſub- 

je& of a letter. I dropt him as ſoon as I 


1 ' 
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got to Oxford, and paid a viſit to my lord 
arlton at Middleton. 

The converſations I enjoy here are not 
to be prejudiced by my pen, and the plea- 
ſures from them only A: equalled when 
I meet your® lordſhip. I hope in a few 
days to caſt myſelf from your horſe at 
your feer. Pope. 


4 41. Deſcription of a Country Seat. 
To the Duke of Buckingham. 

In anſwer to a letter in which he incloſed 
the deſcription of Buckingham houſe, 
written by him to the D. of Sh. 

Pliny was one of thoſe few authors who 
had a warm houſe over his head, nay, two 
houſes ; as appears by two of his epiſtles. 
I believe, if any of his contemporary au- 
thors durſt have informed the public where 
they lodged, we ſhould have found the 
garrets of Rome as well inhabited as thoſe 
of Fleet- ſtreet; but tis dangerous to let 
creditors into ſuch a ſecret ; therefore we 
may preſume that then, as well as now- 
a-days, nobody knew where they lived but 
their bookſellers. 

It ſeems, that when Virgil came to 
Rome, he had no lodging at all; he firſt 
introduced himſelf to Auguſtus by an 

opyram, beginning Nocte pluit tota—an 

ervation which probably he had not 
er unleſs he lain all night in the 


Where Juvenal lived, we cannot affirm; 
but in one of his ſatires he complains of 
the exceſſive price of — ; neither do 
I believe he would have talked fo feelingly 
of Codrus's bed, if there had been room 
for a bed - fellow in it. 2 

I believe, with all the oſtentation of 
Pliny, he would have been glad to have 
changed both his houſes for your grace's 
one; which is a country-houſe in the ſum- 
mer, and a town-houſe in the winter, and 
muſt be owned to be the propereſt habita- 
tion for a wiſe man, who ſees all the world 
change every ſeaſon without ever chang- 
ing himſelf. 

I have been reading the deſcription of 

. Pliny's houſe with an eye to yours; but 
— they oy bear no Prog = will 
try if it can be matc y 

Sp 


2 inhabit at preſent, 
what . 
* leren. 1 is 

Von muſt expect regular in my 
deſcription, any 7 the houſe ; 
the whole vaſt edifice is ſo disjointe 19 


By SS =en Dh Oo re. 
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a 


the ſeveral parts of it ſodetached one from 
the other, and yet fo joining again, one 
cannot tell how, that, in one of my pdetical 
fits, I imagined it had been a village in 


Amphion's time; where the cottages, hav- 


ing taken a country-dance together, had 


been all out, and ſtood ſtone- till with a- 


mazement ever fince. - | | 

You muſt excuſe me, if I ſay nothing of 
the front; indeed I don't know which it 
is. A ftranger would be grievouſly diſ- 
appointed, who endeavoured to get into 
the houſe the right way. One would rea- 
ſonably expect, after the entry through 
the porck, to be let into the hall: alas, no- 
thing les! you find yourſelf in che houſe 
of office. From the parlour you think to- 
ſtep into the drawing-room ;- but, upon 
opening the iron nailed door, you are con- 


. vinced, by a flight of birds about your ears, 


and a cloud of duſt in your eyes, that it is 
the pigeon-houſe, If you come into the 
chapel, you-find its altars, like thoſe of the 
ancients, continually ſmoaking ; but it is 
with the ſteams of the adjoining kitchen. 


The great hall within is high and ſpa-: 


cicus, flanked on one fide with a very long 
table, a true image of ancient hoſpitality: 
the walls are alf over ornamented with 
monſtrous korns of animals, about twenty 
broken pikes, ten or a dozen blunderbuſſes, 
and a ruſty match-lock muſquet or two, 
which we were informed had ſerved in the 
civil wars. Here is one vaſt arched. win- 


dow, beautifully darkened with divers ?ſcut- 


cheons of painted glaſs ; one. ſhining pane, 
in particular bears date 1286, which alone 
preſerves the memory of a knight, whoſe. 
iron armour is lopg. ſince 8 with 
ruſt, and whoſe alabaſter noſe is moulder- 
ed from his monument. The face of dame 
Eleanor, in another piece, owes" more to 
that ſingle pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe 
ever conſulted in her life. After this, who 
can ſay that glaſs is frail, when it. is not 
half ſo frail as human beauty, or glory! 
and yet I can't but figh to think that the 
moſt authentic record of ſo ancient a fa - 
mily ſhould lie at the mercy of every in- 
fant who flingy a "ſtone. In former days 
there haye dined" in this ball gartered 
knights, and courtly dames, attended 
uſhers, ſewers; and ſeneſchals; and yet it 
was but laſt night that an owl fle. hither, 
and miſtook it for a barn, * HE V4 
| This hall lets yo (up and down) over 
a very high threſhold into the great par- 
lour. Its contents are a broken - belly d 


\irginal, a couple of crippled velvet chairs, 


an eye on the men and maids.” - 
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with two or three mildewed pictures of 
mouldy anceſtors, who look as fiſm any - 
r 7 


- if they came-freſh from hell, with all 


brimſtone about them: theſe are carefully 
ſet at the further corner f fot the windows 
being every were broken, make it ſo con- 
venient a place to dry poppies and muſ- 
tard ſeed, that the room is appropriated 
to that uſe. jog $1555 e ee FAR 
Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies 
the pigeon-houſe ; by the ſide of which 
runs an entry, which lets you on one hand 
and t'other into a bed -· chamber, a buttery 
and a ſmall hole called the chaplain's ſtu- 
dy: then follow a brewhouſe, a little green 
and Lin parlour, and the great ſtairs, under 
which is the dairy : a little further, on the 
right, the ſervants hall; and by the ſide of 


it, up ſix ſteps, the old lady's cloſet for her 
private devotions; which has a lattice into 


the hall, intended (as we imagine) that at 
the ſame time as ſhe pray'd ſhe might have 
ere are 
upon the ground - floor, in all, twenty-fix 
apartments; among which I muſt not for- 

get a chamber which has in it a large an- 

uquity of timber, that ſeems to have been 


either a bedſtead, or a cyder-preſs, 


The kitchen is built in form of a rotun- 
day being one vaſt vault to the top of the 
houſe; where one aperture ſerves to let out 
the ſmoke, and let in the light. By the 
blackneſs of the walls, the circular fires, 
vait cauldrons, yawning” mouths of ovẽ,nr 
and furnaces, you would'think it either the 
forge of Volcan, the cave of Polypheme, 
or the temple of Moloch. The horror of 
this-place — made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the country · people, that they believe the 
witches keep their Sabbath here, and that 
once a year the devil treats them with in- 
fernal veniſon, a roaſted tiger ſtuffed with 
ten · penny nails 
Above ftairs we have 4 number of 
rooms; you never paſs out of one into 
another, hut = e aſcent or deſcent of 
two or three Our beſt room is very 
long and low, of the exatt: proportion of 


a banbox. In moſt of theſe rooms there 


are hangings of the fineſt work in the 
world; that 1s to ſay, thoſe which Arachne 
PA it not 

this only furniture, the whole would be 
a miſerable ſcene of naked walls, flaw'd 
ceilings; broken windows, and ruſty locks. 
The roof is ſo decayed, that-after a fa- 
vourable ſhower we may expect à erop of 
muſhrooms, between the chinks of our 
floors, -- All the-Coors are as little and low 
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as thoſe to the cabins of packet - boats. 
Theſe rooms have, ſor many years, had 
no other inhabitants than certain rats, 
whoſe very age renders them worthy of 
this ſeat, for the very rats of this venerable 
houſe are grey; fince theſe have not yet 
quitted it, we hope at leaſt that this an- 
cient manfion may not fall during the 
ſmall remnant theſe poor animals have to 
live, who are now too infirm to remove to 
another. There is yet a ſmall ſubſiſtence 
libeft them in the few remaining books of 


We had never ſeen half what I had de. 
ſcribed, but for a ſtarch'd grey-headed 
feward, who is as much an antiquity as: 
any in this place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of its frame. 
He entertained us as we paſſed from room 
to room with ſeveral relations of the fami- 


ly; but his obſervations were e &c. 


curious when he came to the cellar: 
informed us where ſtood the triple rows of 
butts of ſack; and where were ranged the 
bottles of tent, for toaſts in a — 
he pointed to the ſtands that ſupported 
iron- ads of ſtrong beer; 
then · ſtepping to a corner, he lugged out 
the tatteted fragments of an unframed 
picture: This (faps.he, with tears) was 
% poor Sir Thomas! once maſter of all 
1 Anis drink. He had two ſons, poor young 
« maſters! who never arrived to the age of 
his beer; they both fell ill in this very 
| 9 — ingr 
legs“ He could not paſs by a 
broken bottles without taking up a ow, 
to ſnew us the arms of the family upon it. 
Me then led ns up the tower by dark wind- 
ng one ſteps, which landed us into feve= 
ral little rooms one above another. One 
of theſe was nailed up, and our guide 
whiſpered to us as a ſecret the occaſſon of 
i; it ſeems the courſe of this noble blood 
was a little interrupted, about two centuries 
280, by a freak of the _ Frances, who 
was; here taken in the fact with a neigh- 
bouring prior; ever fince'which the room 
has been nailed up, and branded with the 
name of the Adultery- Chamber. The 


ghoſt of lady Frances is —— m _ 
5 5 


there, and ſome prying mai 
teport that they have ſeen a lady in a far- 


dingale through the key- hole: but this 


matter is -huſht up, and the. ſervants are 
ſorbid to talk of er i 8 
I muſt needs have tired you with this 
long deſeription: hut what engaged me in 
it, was a generqus principle to preſerve the 


memory of that, which itſelf muſt ſoon falt 
into duſt, nay, perhaps you of it, before 
this letter reaches your hands. 

Indeed we owe this old houſe the ſame 
kind of gratitude that we do to an old 
friend, who harbours us in his declining 
condition, nay even in his laſt extremities. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted 
ftudy, where no one that paſſes by can 
dream there is an mhabitant, and even 
thoſe who would dine with us dare not ſtay 
under our roof! Any one that ſees it, 
will own I could not 
likely place to converſe with the dead in. 
J had been mad indeed if I had left your 

for any one but Homer. But when 

return to the living, I ſhall have the ſenſe 

to endeavour to converſe with the beſt of 

them, and ſhall therefore, as ſoon as poſſi- 

ble, tell you in perſon how much I am, 
. . Pope. 

5 42. Atology for his religious Tenstt. 
My Lord, | 3 

T am truly obliged by your kind' condo- 
lence on my father's death, and the defire 
you expreſs that I ſhould improve this in- 
cadent to my advantage, 
lordſhip's friendſhip to me is ſo extenſive, 
1 include in that wiſh both my ſpi- 
ritual and my temporal advantage; and it 
is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open 
my mind unreſervedly to you on this head. 
It is true I have loft a parent, for whom 
no gains I could make would be any equi- 
valent. But that was not my only tie; I 
thank God another ſtill remains (and long 
may it remain) of the ſame tender nature; 
Genitrix eff mibi—and excuſe me if I ay 
r 
A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, but 
fure it is a virtuous one: at leaſt I am 
more certain that it is a duty of nature to 
preſerve a good parent's life and happi- 
neſs, than I am of any ſpeculative point 
whatever: e * | 
- ©  Ignaram hujus quodeunque pericli 
Hane ego, nunc, linguam? / ö 
For ſhe, my lord, would think this ſepara- 
tion more grevious than any other; and I. 
for wy part, know as little as Eurya- 
lus did, of the ſucceſs! of ſuch an adven- 
ture (for an adventute it is,” and no ſmall 


one, in ſpite of the moſt poſitive divinky). 


Whether the chan 


would be to my ſpi- 
zitual advantage, 


knows; this 1 
8 know, 


ve choſen a more 


know yo’ 


D ̃ ẽů mj, (ůnz! mana 
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know, that I mean as well in the religion 
J now profeſs, as I can poſſibly ever do in 
another. Can a man who thinks ſo, juſtify 
a change, even if he thought both equally 

ood ? To ſuch an one, the part of join- 


ing with any one body of Chriſtians might 


* be eaſy ; but I think it would not 
ſo, to renounce the other. | 
Your lordſhip has formerly adviſed me 
to read the controverſies between the 
churches. Shall I tell you a fecret ? I did 
fo at fourteen years old, (for I loved read- 
ing, and my father had no other books); 
there was a collection of all that had been 


written on both fides in the reign of kin 


James the Second; I w my h 
with them, and the eonſequence was, that 
I found myſelf a papiſt and a are 7/45 


, * turns 2 to the laſt book I re 


I am afraid moſt ſeekers are in the ſame 
caſe ; and when they ſtop, they are not fo 
properly converted, as outwitted. You 
ee how little glory you would gain by my 
converſion, And, after all, 1 verily be- 
heve your lordſhip and I are both of the 
fame religion, if we were thoroughly un- 
derſtood by one another ; and that all ho- 


neſt and reaſonable Chriſtians would be 


fo, if they did but talk enough together 
every day; and had nothin of 8 
ther, but to ſerve God, and live in peace 
with their neighbour. * 

As to the temporal fide of the queſtion, 
T can have no diſpute with you; it is cer- 
tain, all the beneficial circumſtances of life, 


and all the ſhining ones, lie on the part 


= would invite me to. But if I could 
ing myſelf to fancy, what I think you 
do but fancy, that I have any talents for 
active life, I want health for itz and be- 
ſides it is a real truth, I have leſs inclina- 
tion (if poſſible} than ability. Contem- 


plative hfe is not only my ſcene, but it is 


my habit too. 1 begun my life, where 


| moſt people end theirs,” with a diſreliſh 


of all that the world calls ambition: 1 
don't know why tis called ſo, for to 
me it always ſeemed to be rather ſtsop- 

than climbing. I'll tell you my 
politic and religious ſentiments in a few 
words, In' my 
cher than how to preſerve he pany of 
my life, in any government under which 
I live; nor in my religion, than to pre- 
ſerve the peace of my conſcience, in any 
church with which I communicate. I 1 1 
all churches and all governments are ſo 


of God, as they are rightly underſtood, 
and rightly Ae: and where they 


politics, I think no fur- differen 


are, or may be wrong, I leave it to Gol 
alone to mend or reform them; which, 
whenever he does, it muſt be by greater 
inſtruments than I am. I am not a papiſt, 
for I renounce the temporal invaſions of 
the papal power, and deteſt their 9 
authority over princes and ſtates. I am 
a catholie in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
If I was born under an abſolute prince, I 


would be a quiet ſubject: but I thank 


God I was not. I have a due ſenſe of the 
excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution. In 
a word, the things I have always wiſhed 
to ſee, are not a Roman catholic, or a 
French catholic, or a Spaniſh catholie, but 
a true catholic : and not a king of Whigs, 
or a king of Tories, but a king of Eng- 
land. Which God of his mercy grant his 
preſent majeſty may be,” and all future 
majeſties. You ſee, my lord, I end like a 
preacher: this is rm ad clerum, not ad 


populum. Believe me, with infinite obliga- 


tion and ſincere thanks, ever your, &c. 
$ 43- Defence againſt & noble Lord's Res 

There was another reaſon. why I was 
filent as to that paper—I took it for a 


toge- lady's (on the printer's word in the title- 


page) and thought it too preſuming, as 
well as indecent, to contend with one o 
that ſex in altercation: for I never was 
mean - * as to comms my anger 
againſt a lady to paper, though but in 4 
private. letter. But ſoon after, her denial 
of it. was brought to me by a noble perſon 
of real honour and truth. Your lordſhi 
indeed ſaid you had it from a lady, and 
the lady faid it was your lordſhip's; fome 
thought the beautiful by-blow had too fa- * 
thers, or (if one of them will hardly be al- 
lowed a man) two mothers; indeed I think 


both ſexes had a ſhare in it, but which was 


uppermoſt, I know not; I pretend not to 


determine the exact method of this witty 
fornication : and, if I call it your's, my 


lord, tis only becauſe, whoever got it, you 
broighcirfortk: dls 
Here, my lord, allow me to obſerve t 


| t proceeding of the ignoble poet, 
and his noble enemies. What he has writ- 
ten of Fanny, Adonis, Sap ho, or who. 
will, he owned, he publiſhed, he ſer 
name to: what they have publiſhed o 
him, they have denied to have written; 
and what they have written of him, the) 
have denied to have 4 One 47 
cheſe was tlie eaſe in the paſt bel, and the 
312 _ - other 
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rent has owned it to a few choice friends, 
it is ſuch as he has been obliged to de- 
ny, in the moſt particular terms, to the 
go perſon whole opinion concerned him 
moſt. | 

Yet, my lord, this epiſtle was a piece 
not written in haſte, or in a paſſion, but 
many months after all pretended Joe: 
cation; when you was at full leiſure at 
Hampton-Court, and I the object fingled, 
like a deer out of ſeaſon, for ſo ill -· timed 
and ill - placed a divecſion. It was a deli- 
berate work, directed io a reverend perſon, 
of the moſt ſerious and ſacred character, 
with whom you are known to cultivate a 


ſtrict correſpondence, and to whom, it will 
not be doubted, but you open your ſecret 
' ſentiments, and deliver Jour real judgment 


of men and things. This, I ſay, my lord, 
with ſubmiſſion, could not but awaken all 


my reflection and attention. Your lord- 


ſhip's opinion of me as a poet, I cannot 
help; it is yours, my lord, and that were 
enough to moriify a poor man; but it is 
not yours alone, you muſt be content to 
ſhare it with the gentlemen of the Dun- 
ciad, and. 7 may be) with many more in- 
nocent and ingenious gentlemen, If your 


lordſhip deſtroys my poetical character, 


they will claim their part in the glory; 
but, give me leave to ſay, if my moral 
character be ruined, it muſt be wholly the 
work of your lordſhip; and will be hard 
even for you to do, unleſs I myſelf co- 
operate. 5 | 
Ho can you talk (my moſt worthy lord 

of all Pope's works as ſo many libels, af- 
firm, that he has no invention but in defa- 


mation, and charge him with ſelling an- 


other man's labours printed with his own 
name? Fye, my lord, you forget yourſelf, 
He printed not his name before a line of 
the perſon's you mention; that perſon 
bimfelf has told you and all the world, in 
the book itſelf, what part he had in it, as 
may be ſeen at the concluſion of his notes 
to the Odyſſey. I can only ſuppoſe your 
lordſhip (not having at that time forgot 
your Greek), deſpiſed to look u the 
tranſlation ; and ever ſince entertained too 
mean an d 45 pf the 2 to caſt an 
ye upon it. Beſides, m » When you 
n another” N 0 you 
-ought ich Juſtice to have added that he 
bought them, which very much alters the 
caſe. What he gave him was ſive hundred 


pounds: his receipt can be produced to 


your lordſhip. I dare not affirm he was as 
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other in the preſent; for, though the pa- well paid as ſome writers (much his infe- 


riors) have been ſince; but your lordſhip 


will refle& that I am no man of quality, 
either to buy or ſell ſcribbliog ſo high: and 


that I have neither place, penfion, nor 
power to reward for ſecret ſervices. It 
cannot be, that one of your rank can have 
the leaſt envy to ſuch an author as 1 am; 
but, were that poſlible, it were much better 
8 by employing not your own, but 
ome of thoſe low and ignoble pens to do 
2 this mean office. I dare engage you'll 
ve them for leſs than I gave Mr. Broom, 
if your friends have not raiſed the market. 
Let them drive the bargain for you, my 
lord ; and you may depend on ſeeing, every 
day in the week, as many (and now and 
then as pretty) verſes, as theſe of you, 
lordſhip. 
And would it not be full as well, that 


my poor perſon ſhould be abuſed by them, 


as by one of your rank and quality ? Can- 
not Curl do ihe ſame? nay, has he not 
done it before your lordſhip, in the ſame 
kind of language, and almoſt the ſame 
words ? I cannot but think, the worthy and 
diſcreet clergyman himſelf will agree, it is 
improper, nay, unchriſlian, to expoſe the 
222 defects of our brother; that both 
uch perfect forms as yours, and ſuch un- 
fortunate ones as mine, proceed from the 
hand of the ſame Maker, who faſhioneth 
his veſſels as he pleaſeth; and that it is 
not from theit ſhape we can tell whether 
they were made for honour or diſhonour. 
In a word, he would teach you charity to 
your greateſt enenũes; of which number, 
my lord, F cannot be reckoned, ſince, 
though a poet, I was never your flat- 
terer. 8 * 
Next, my lord, as to the obſcurity of 
my birth, (a reflection, copied alſo from 
Mr. Curl and his brethren) I am ſorry to 
to be obliged to ſuch a preſumption as to 
name my family in the ſame leaf with your 
lordſhip's: but my father had the honour, 
in ane inſtance, to reſemble you, for be 
was a younger brother. He did not in- 
deed think it a happineſs to bury his elder 
brother, though he had one, who wanted 
ſome of thoſe good qualities which yours 
poſſeſt. How fincerely glad could I be, 
8 to that young nobleman's memory 
e 


f bt I owed to his friendſhip, whoſe 
early death deprived your family of as 
much wit and honour as he left behind him 
inany branch of it ! But as to my father, 
I could aſſure you, my lord, that he was no 
mechanic (neither a batter, nor; Which 

might 


4 
» : * 
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might pleaſe your lordſhip yet better, a 
cobler) but in truth, of a very tolerable 


family: and my mother of an ancient one, 


as well born and educated as that lady, 
whom your lordſhip made choice of to be 
the mother of your own childr-n ; whoſe 


merit, beauty, and vivacity (if tranſmitted 


to your poſterity) will be a better preſent 
than even the noble blood they derive only 
from you: a mother, on whom I was ne- 
ver obliged ſo far to reflect, as to ſay, ſhe 


ſpoiled me; and a father, who never found 


himſelf obliged to ſay of me, that he diſ- 
approved my conduct. In a word, my 


lord, I think it enough, that my parents, 


ſuch as they were, never coſt me a bluth; 
and that their ſon, ſuch as he is, never coſt 
them a tear. | 

I have purpoſely omitted to confider 
your lordſhip's criticiſms on my poetry. 
As they are exactly the ſame with thoſe of 
the forementioned authors, I apprehend 
they would juſtly charge me with partiali- 
ty, if I gave to you what belongs to them; 
or paid more diſtinction to the ſame things 
when they are in your mouth, than when 
they were in theirs. It will be ſhewing 
both them and you (my lord) a more par- 
ticular reſpect, to obſerve how much they 
are honoured by your imitation of them, 
wich indeed is carried through your whole 
epiſtle, I have read ſomewhere at ſchool 
80 I make it no vanity to have for- 
got where) that Tully naturalized a few 
phraſes at the inſtance of ſome of his 
friends. Your lordſhip has done more in 
honour of theſe gentlemen ; you have au- 
thorized not only their aſſertions, but their 


ſtyle. ' For example, A flow that wants place: Which can 
lie quiet for want of irritation; its ef- 


ſkill to reſtrain its ardour,-a dictionary 


that give us nothing at its own expence. 


—As luxuriant branches bear but little 
fruit, ſo wit unprun'd is but raw fruit— 
While you rehearſe ignorance, you till 
know enough to do it in verſe—-Wits are 
but glittering ignorance The account of 
how we paſs our time—and, "The weight 
on Sir R. W brain. You can ever 
receive from no head more than ſuch a head 
(as no head) has to give: your lordſhip 
would have ſaid never receive inſtead of 
ever, and any head inſtead of no head. But 
all this is perfectly new, and has greatly 
enriched our language. opt. 
$ 44+ The Death of Mr. Gar. 

It is not a time to complain that you 
have not anſwered my two letters (in the 
laſt of which I was impatient under 
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fears) : it is not now indeed a time to think 
of myſelf, when one of the. neareſt and 
longeſt ties I have ever had is broken all 
on a ſudden, by the unexpected death of 
E Mr. Gay. An inflammatory fever 
urried him out of this life in three daye, 
He died laſt night at nine o'clock, not' 
deprived of his ſenſes entirely at laſt, and 
— them perfectly till within ſive 
ours. He aſked for you a few hours be- 
fore, when in acute torment by the inflam- 
mation in his bowels and breaſt. His ef- 
fetts are in the Duke of Queenſbury's cuſ- 
tody, His ſiſters, we ſuppoſe, will be his 
heirs, who are two widows; as yet it is 
not known whether or no he left a will. 
Good God ! how often are we to die be- 
fore we go quite off this _ In every | 
friend we loſe a part of ourſelves, and the 
beſt part. God keep thoſe we have left! 
Few are worth praying for, and one's ſelf, 
the leaſt of all. "EN 
I thall never ſee you now, I believe; one 
1 principal calls to England is at an 
+ Indeed he was the moſt amiable by 
far, his qualities were the gentleſt; but I 
love you as well, and as firmly. Would 
to God the man we have loſt had not been 
ſo amiable nor ſo good ! but that's a wiſh 
for our own ſakes, not for his. Sure, if 
innocence and integrity. can dſerve hap- 
pineſs, it muſt be his. Adieu! I can add 
nothing to what you will feel, and diminiſh 
nothing from it. 4 0, Ibid. 


566. Zw. 
Envy is almoſt the only vice whiclr 
is practicable at all times, and in every 
lace: the only paſſion which can never 


feats, therefore, are every where diſco- 
verable, and its attempts always to be 
dreaded. | 

It is impoſſible to mention a name, which 
any adyantageous diſtinction has made 
eminent, but ſome latent auimoſity will 
burſt out. The wealthy trader, however 
he may abſtrat himſelf from public af- 
fairs, will never want thoſe who hint with 
Shylock, that ſhips are but boards, and 
that no man can properly be termed rich 
whoſe fortune is at the mercy of the winds. 
The beauty adorned only with the unam- 
bitious graces of innocence and modeſty, 
provokes, whenever ſhe appears; agghouſand 
murmurs of detraQtion, and w rs of 
ſuſpicion. The genius, even when he 
— only to entertain with pleaſ- 


ſome. ing images of nature, or inftrut by un- 
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conteſted principles of ſcience, yet ſuffers 
perſecution from innumerable critics, whoſe 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
feeing others pleaſed, of hearing applauſes 
which another enjoys. 
The frequency of envy makes it ſo fa- 
miliar, that it eſcapes our notice; nor do 
we often refle& upon its turpitude or ma- 
lignity, till we-happen to feel its influence. 
When he that has given no provocation to 
walice, but by attempting to excel in ſome 
uſeful art, finds himſelf purſued by multi- 
tudes whom he never 
bility of perſonal reſentment ; when he 
| perceives clamour and malice let looſe 
upon him as a public enemy, and incited 


by every ſtratagem of defamation ; when 


he hears the misfortunes of his family, or 
the follies of his youth, expoſed to the 
world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; 
he then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at 
which he only laughed before, and diſcovers 
how much the happineſs of life would be 
advanced by the eradication of envy from 
the human heart. 
Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of 
the mind, and ſeldom yields to the culture 
of philoſophy. There are, however, con- 
fiderations, which, if carefully implanted, 
and A might in time 
overpower and repreſs it, fince no one 
can nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as 
Its effects are only ſhame, anguiſh, and 
Perturbation. : 
It is, above all other viees, inconſiſtent 
with the character of a ſocial beiug, be- 
cauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very 
weak temptations, He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he 
takes away, and improves his own condi- 
tion, in the ſame proportion as he impairs 
another's; but he that blaſts a foaridhir 
reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall 
- dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as can 
afford very litile conſolation to balance the 
- guilt by which it is obtained. 
I have hitherto avoided mentioning that 
dangerous and empirical morality, which 
cures one vice by means of another. But 


_ envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in its 


| original, and ſo pernicious in its effects, 
that the predominance of almoſt any other 
quality is to be deſired. It is one of thaſe 
lawleſs enemies of ſociety, againſt which 
iſoned arrows may h y be uſed. 
Let it therefore be conſtantly remem- 
bered, that whoever envies another, con- 
feſles his ſuperiority, . and let thoſe be IG». 
| | | 4 


4 


w with implaca- 


formed by their pride, who have loſt their 
virtue, 

It is no flight aggravation of the in- 
juries which envy iacites, that they are 
committed againſt thoſe who have given 
no intentional provocation ; and that the 
ſufferer is — * out for ruin, not be- 
cauſe he has failed in any duty, but be- 
cauſe he has dared to do more than was 
required. 

- Almoſ every other crime is practiſed by 
the help of ſome quality which might have 
produced eſteem or love, if it had been well 
employed ; but envy is a more unmixed 
and genuine evil; it purſues a hateful end 
by Efoicable means, and deſires. not ſo 
much its own happineſs as another's mi- 
ſery. To avoid depravity like this, it is 
not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire 
to heroiſm or ſanctity; but only, that he 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank which 
nature * and wiſh to maintain the 
dignity of a human being. | 

3 Rambler. 


46. Ericukus, a Review of his 
Char acter . : 

I believe you will find, my dear Hamil- 
ton, that Ariſtotle is ſtill to be preferred to 
Epicurus. The former made ſome uſeſul 
experiments and diſcoveries,. and was en- 
gaged in a real purſuit of knowledge, al- 
though his manner is much perplexed, 
The latter was full of vanity and ambition. 
He was an impoſtor, and only aimed at 
deceiving. He ſeemed not to believe the 
principles which he has aſſerted. He com- 
mitted the government of all things to 

chance. His natural philoſophy is abſurd. 
His moral philofophy wants its proper baſis, 
the fear of God. Monſieur Bayle, one of 
his warmeſt advocates, is of this laſt opi- 
nion, where he ſays, On ne ſauroit pas dire 
afſez de bien de Phonn#tett de ſes marurs, ni 
ez, de mal de ſes opinions ſur la religion. 

is general maxim, That happineſs con- 
ſiſted in pleaſure, was too much unguarded, 
and muſt lay a foundation of a moſt de- 
ſtructive practice: although, from his tem- 
per and conſtitution, he made his life ſuffi- 
ciently pleaſurable to himſelf, and agree- 
able to the rules of true philoſophy, His 
fortune exempted him from care and ſoli- 

' cifade; his valetudinarian habit of body 
from intemperance. He paſſed the greateſt 
part ef his time in his garden, where he 
enjoyed all the elegant amuſements of life. 
{ There he:Qudied, There he taught. his 


philoſophy This particular happy firaa- 
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tly contributed to that tranquillity 
of mind, and indolence of body, which he 
made his chief ends, He had not, how- 
ever, reſolution ſufficient to meet the gra- 
dual approaches of death, and wanted that 
conſtancy which Sir William Temple 
aſcribes to him: for in his laſt moments, 


when he found that his condition was def- 


perate, he took ſuch large draughts of 
wine, that he was abſolutely intoxicated 
and deprived of his ſenſes; ſo that he died 
more hke a bacchanal, than a philoſopher. 

s Orrery's Life of Swift. 

$ 47. Example, its Prevalence, 
Is it not Pliny, my lord, who ſays, that 
the gentleſt, he ſhould have added the 
moſt effeQual, way of commanding, is by 
example? Mitius jubetur The 
harſheſt orders are ſoftened by example, 
and tyranny itſelf becomes perſuaive. 
What pity it is that ſo few princes have 
learned this way of commanding ! But 
again; the force of example is not con- 
fined to thoſe alone that paſs immediately 


under our fight: the examples that me- 


mory ſuggeſts have the ſame effect in their 
degree, and an habit of recalling them will 
ſoon produce the habit of imitating them, 
In the ſame epiſtle from whence I cited a 
paſſage juſt now, Seneca ſays, that Clean- 
thes ad never become ſo perfect a copy of 
Zeno, if he had not paſſed his life with 
him ; that Plato, Ariſtotle, and the other 

hiloſophers of that ſchool, profited more 
by the example than by the diſcourſes of 
Socrates, (But here by the way Seneca 
miſtook; Socrates died two years accord- 
ing to ſome, and four years according to 
others, before the birth of Ariſtotle : and 
his miſtake might come from the inaccu- 
racy of thoſe who collected for him; as 
Eraſmus obſerves, after Quintilian, in his 
judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which 
was ſcarce worth a theſis, as it will, 
he adds, that Metrodorus, Hermachus, and 
Polyxenus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under the ſame roof with Epicu- 
rus, not by frequenting his ſehool. Theſe 
are inſtances of the force of immediate ex- 
ample. ' But your lordſhip knows, citizens 
of Rome placed the images of their anceſ- 
tors in veſlibules of their houſes; ſo 
that whenever they went in or out, Meſe 
venerable buſtoes met their eyes, Ad re- 


called the glorious actions of the Mad, to 


fre the Hving, to excite them d imitate 
and even emulate their great forefather 

e e defign. 
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$55 
virtue of one generation” was transfuſed, 
by the magic of example, into ſeveral: 
and a ſpirit of heroiſm was maintained 
— 2 many ages of that common- 
wealth, ** 20 I | 


Dangerous, when copied without Jodgwent, 
Peter of Medicis had involved himſelf 


in great difficulties, when thoſe wars and 


calamities began which Lewis Sforza firſt 
drew on and entailed” on Italy, by flat- 
tering the ambition of Charles the Eighth, 
in order to gratify his own, and calling the 
French into that country, Peter owed his 
diſtreſs to his folly in departing from the 
general tenor of conduct his father Lau- 
rence had held, and h to relieve him- 
ſelf by imitating his father's example in 
one particular inſtance. At a time when 
the wars with the Pope and king of Naples 
had reduced Laurence to circumſtances of 
great danger, he took the reſolution of go- 
ing to Ferdinand, and of treating in ke : 
with that prince, The reſolution appears 
in hiſtory imprudent and almoſt deſperate : 
were we informed of the ſecret reaſons on 
this great man acted, it would ap- 
pu very poſſibly a wiſe and ſafe meaſure. 
t ſucceeded, and Laurence brought back 
with him public peace and private ſecurity. 
When the French troops entered the do- 
minions of Florence, Peter was ſtruck with © 
a panic terror, went to Charles the Eighth, 
pur the port of Leghorn, the fortrelles of 
11a, and all the keys of the country into 
this prince's hands: whereby he diſarmed 
the Florentine commonwealth, and ruined 
himſelf. He was deprived of his autho- 
rity, and driven out of the city, by the juſt 
indignation of the magiſtrates and people; 
and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it was ſti- 
pulated that he ſhould not remain within 
an hundred miles of the ftate, nor his bro- 
thers within the ſame diſtance of the city 
of Florence, On this occafion Guicciar- 
din obſerves, how dangerous it is to govern 
ourſelves by particular examples ; face to 
have the ſame ſacceſs, we muſt have the 
ſame prudence, and' the ſame fortune ; and 
fince the example muſt not only anſwer the 
caſe before us in general, but in every 
minute circumſtance, Bolingbroke, 


548. Exile only an imaginary Evil, 1 
To live deptived of one's country is in- 
tolerable. Is it fo? How comes it then 
to paſs that ſuch-numbers of men live out 
of their countries by choice Obſerve how 
314 wd 
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the ſtreets of London and of Paris are crowd - 
ed. Call over thoſe millions by name, and 


aſk them one by one, of what country they 


are; how many will you fiad, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabir 
theſe great cities, which afford the largeſt 
opportunities and the largeſt encourage - 
ment to virtue and vice ? e are drawn 
by ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty; 
many reſort thither to improve their minds, 
and many to improve their fortunes; others 
bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmoſt extremities of the 
Eaſt or Weſt: viſit the barbarous nations 
of Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of 
the North; you will find no elimate ſo bad, 
no country ſo ſavage, as not to have ſome 
people who come from abroad, and inhabit 
thoſe by choice. , 

Among numberleſs extravagances which 
paſs through the minds of men, we may 
juſtly reckon for one that notion of a ſecret 
affection, independent of our reaſon, and 
ſuperior to our reaſon, which we are ſup- 
poſed to bave for our country; as if there 


were ſome phyſical virtue in every ſpot of 
ground, which neceſſarily produced this 


effect in every one born upon it. 


This notion may have contributed to the 
ſecurity and grandeur. of ſtates. It has 
therefore been not unartfully cultivated, 
and the prejudice of education has been 
with care put on its fide, Men have come 
in this caſe, as in many others, from be- 
lieving that it ought to be ſo, to perſuade 
others, and even to believe themſelves that 
it is ſo. CIP en bite 
Cannot hurt a refleting Man. . 
Whatever is beſt is ſafeſt ; lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither be 
given nor taken away. Such is this great 
and beautiful work of nature, the world, 
Such is the mind of man, which contem- 
plates and admires the world, whereof it 
makes the nobleſt part. Theſe are inſe- 
parably ours, and as long as we remain in 
one, we ſhall enjoy the other, Let us 
march therefore intre idly wherever we 
are led by the courſe of human accidents. 
| Wherever they lead us, on what coaſt ſo- 
ever we are thrown-by them, we ſhall not 
find ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We 
ſhall meet with men and women, creatures 


of the ſame figure, endowed with the ſame 


* 
* 


faculties, and born under the ſame laws of 


nature. 1 ; 
We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues and vices 


flowing from the ſame principles, butvaried 
in a thouſand different and contrary modes, 


according to that infinite variety of laws 
and cuſtoms which is eſtabliſhed for the 
ſame univerſal end, the preſervation of ſo- 


ciety. We ſhall feel the ſame revolution 


of ſeaſons, and the ſame ſun and moon will 


guide the courſe.of our year. The ſame 


azure vault, beſpangled with ſtars, will be 
every where ſpread over our heads. There 
is no part of the world from whence we ma 

not admire thoſe planets which roll, like 
ours, in different orbits round the ſame cen- 
tral ſun; from whence we may not diſcover 
an object {till more ſtupendous, that army 
of fixed ſtars hung up in the immenſe ſpace 
of the univerſe; innumerable ſuns, whole 
beams enlighten and cheriſh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them : and whilit 
I am raviſhed by ſuch contemplations as 
theſe, whilſt my ſoul is thus raiſed up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground 


I tread upon, Bolingbroke. 
$ 49. The Love of Fame. - 


I can by no means agree with you in 
thinking that the love of fame is a paſſion, 


which either reaſon or religion condemns. 


I confeſs, indeed, there are ſome who have 
repreſented it as inconſiſtent with both; 
and I remember, in particular, the excellent 
author of The Religion of Nature deli- 
neated, has treated it as highly irrational 
and abſurd. As the paſſage falls in ſo 
thoroughly. with your own turn of thought, 


you will have no objection, I imagine, to 
my quoting it at large and I give it you, 


at the ſame time, as a very great authority 
on your fide. « [n reality,” ſays that writer, 
the man is not known ever the more 
to poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſ- 
« mitted to them: He doth not live becauſe 
« his name does. When it is ſaid, Julius 
« Czfar ſubdued Gaul, conquered Pompey, 
« Kc. it is the ſame thing as to ſay, the 
« conqueror of Pompey was Julius Cæſar, 
i. e. Cæſar and the conqueror of Pom 
« is the ſame thing; Cæſar is as m 
« known by one deſignation, as by the 
« other, The amount then is only this: 
« that the conqueror of Pompey conquer- 
« ed Pompey; or rather, fince. Pompey is 
« as little known now as Czar, ſomebody 
« conquered ſomebody.. Such a poor buſi- 
« neſs is this boaſted immortal. 4 
bY « 1uc 
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« ſuch is the thing called glory among us! 
« To diſcerning men this fame is mere air, 
« and what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun.” 
But ſurely © *twere to confider too cu- 
« riouſly, as Horatio ſays to Hamlet, 
« to conſider thus,” For h fame 
with. erity ſhould be, in ſtrict 
analyſis of it, no other than what it is here 
deſcribed, a mere unintereſting propoſition, 
amounting to nothing more than that ſome- 
body acted meritoriouſly ; yet it would not 
neceſſarily follow, that true philoſophy 
would baniſh the deſire of it from the hu- 
man breaſt. For this pac may be (as 
moſt certainly it is) wiſely implanted in our 
ſpecies, notwithſtanding the correſponding 
object ſhould in reality be very different 
from what it appears in imagination. Do 
not many of our moſt reſined and even 
contemplative pleaſures owe their exiſtence 
to our miſtakes? It is but extending (l 
will not ſay, improving) ſome of our ſenſes 
to a higher degree of acuteneſs than we 
now poſſeſs them, to make the faireſt views 
of nature, or the nobleſt productions of 
art, appear horrid and deformed, To ſee 
things as they truly and in themſelves are, 
— not always, perhaps, be of advan» 
tage to us in the intellectual world, an 
more than in the natural. But, after al, 
who ſhall certainly aſſure us, that the plea- 
ſure of virtuous fame dies with its poſſeſſor, 
and reaches not to a farther ſcene of ex- 
iſtence? There is nothing, it ſhould ſeem, 
either abſurd or unphiloſophical in ſuppoſ- 
ing it poſlible at leaſt, that the praiſes of 
the good and the judicious, that ſweeteſt 
muſic to an honeſt ear in this world, may 
be echoed back to the manſions of the 


paſſion which nature has univerſally lighted 
up in the human breaſt, and which we con- 
ſtantly find to burn with moſt ſtrength. and 
brightneſs in the nobleſt and beſt formed 
boſoms? Accordingly revelation is ſo far 
from endeavouring (as you ſuppoſe 


to 
eradicate the ſeed which nature hath thus 


deeply planted, that ſhe rather ſeems, on 
the contrary, to cheriſh and forward its 
growth. To be exalted with honour,. and 
to be had in everlaſting remembrance, are in 
the number of thoſe encouragements which 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation offered to the vir- 
tuous; as the perſon from whom the ſacred 
author of the Chri 


* 
=» 


birth, is herſelf repreſented as rejoicing 
all generations ſhould call her bleſſed. = 


To be convinced of the great advanta 


of cheriſhing this bigh regard to poli. | 


this noble an after-li 

breath of others, one need only look back 
upon the hiſtory of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. What other principle was it, 


which produced that exalted ſtrain of vir- | 


tue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve as a 
model to theſe? Was it not the conſentiens 
laus bonorum, the incorrupta wox bene judi- 
cantum (as Tully calls it) the concurrent 
approbation of the good, the uncorrupted 
applauſe of the wiſe, that animated their 
moſt generous purſuits? -_ | 

To confeſs the truth, I have been ever 


inclined to think it a very dangerous at- 


tempt, to endeavour to leſſen the motives 
of right conduct, or to raiſe any ſuſpicion 
concerning their ſolidity. The tempers 
and diſpoſitions of mankind are ſo extreme- 
ly different, that it ſeems neceſſzry they 

d be called into action by a variety of 
incitements. Thus, while ſome are wil- 
ling to wed virtue for her perſonal charms, 


others are engaged to take her for the ſake 
of her expected dowry : and ſince her fol- 
lowers and admirers have ſo little hopes 


from her in preſent, it were pity, me- 
thinks, to reaſon them out of any imagin- 
ed advantage in reverſion. 


 Fitzofborne's Letters. + 


5 50. Enthuſiaſm. 


Though I rejoice in the hope of ſeeing 


enthuſiaſm expelled from her religious do- 
minions, let me intreat you to leave her in 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of her civil poſ- 
ſeſſions. To own the truth, I look upon 


enthuſiaſm, in all other points but that of 


religion, to be a very neceſſary turn of 
mind; as indeed it is a vein which nature 


ſeems to have marked with more or leſs 


ſtrength in the tempers of moſt men. No 


matter what the object is, whether buſi- 


neſs, pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoever 
purſues them to any purpoſe: muſt do fo 
con amore : inamoratos, you know, of 
every kind, are all enthufiaſts. There is 


indeed a certain heightening faculty which 


univerſally prevails. through. our ſpecies 

and we are All of us, parkeps in 9 qoxa 
ral favourite parſuits, pretty mach in the 
circumſtances of the renowned knight of 
La Mancha, when he attacked the barz 


ber's brazen baſon, for Mambrino's golden | 
Chriſtian ſyſtem received his | 1 | 
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| Faitumgue, which he profeſſes to aſpire after 
in oratory, but a piece of true rhetorical 
Quixotiſm ? Yet never, I will venture to 
amm, would he have glowed with ſo much 
eloquence, had he been warmed with lefs 
enthuſiaſm. I am perſuaded indeed, that 
nothing great or glorious was ever per- 
formed, where this quality had not a prin- 
Cipal concern; and as our paſſions add vi- 
gour to our actions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit 
to our paſſions. I might add too, that it 
eben _ and enlarges our capacities. 
Accordingly I have been informed, that 
one of the great lights of the preſent age 
never fits down to ſtudy, till he has raiſed 
His imagination by the power of mulic. 
For this purpoſe he has a band of inſtru- 
ments placed near his library, which play 
till he finds himſelf elevated to 4 proper 
height; upon which he gives a ſignal, and 
they inſtantly ceaſe. 
But thoſe high conteits which are ſug- 
geſted by enthuſiaſm, contribute not only 
to the pleaſure and perfeRion of the fine 
arts, but to molt other effects of our action 
and induſtry. To ſtrike this ſpirit there- 
fore out of the haman conſtitution, to re- 
duce things to their 'preciſe philoſophical 
ſtandard, would be to check ſome of the 
main wheels of ſociety, and to fix half the 
world in an uſeleſs apathy. For if enthu- 
fiaſm did not add an "imaginary value to 
mott of the objects of our purſuit; if fancy 
did not give them their brighteſt colours, 
they would generally perhaps, ' wear an 
3 too contemptible to excite de- 
uo e 475 
Weary'd we ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame an empty breath, 
I Phillis but @ perjur'd whore. Pa 10. 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which I 
am pleading, is a. beneficent enchantreſs, 
who never exerts her magic but to our ad- 
vantage, and only deals about her friendly 
ſpells in order to raiſe imaginary beauties, 
or to improve real ones. The worſt that 


can be ſaid of her is, that ſhe is a kind de- 


ceiver, and an e ib 29 
. N 1 > 6 itæaſborne Leis. L 
$51, Free-thinking, the vgrieus Abuſes con- 
_ ., mitted by the Vale in this Point, 
I be publication of lord — > b 3 
poſthumous works has given new life and 
ſpitit to free-thinking. We ſeem at preſent 
to be endeavouring to unlearn our cate- 


chiſm, with all that: we have been taught 


* 
- 
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Were not 


about religion, in order to model our faith 
to the faſhion of his lordſhip's ſyſtem. We 
ha ve now nothing to do, but to throw away 
our bibles, turn the churches into theatres, 
and rejoice that an act of parliament now 
in force gives usan opportunity of getting 
rid of the clergy by tranſportation. I was 
in hopes the extraordinary price of theſe 
volumes would have confined their influ- 
ende to perſons of quality. As they are 
ow above extreme indigence and a ſo- 
ute want of bread, their looſe notions would 
have carried them no further than cheating 
at cards, or perhaps plundering their coun- 
try: but if theſe opinions ſpread among 
the vulgar, we ſhall be knocked down at 
noon-day in our ſtreets, and nothing will 
go forward but robberies and murders, 
The inſtances I have lately ſeen of free- 
thinking in the lower part of the world, 
make me fear, they are going to be as 
faſhionable and as wicked as their betters. 
I] went the other night to the Robin Hood, 
where it is uſual for the advocates againſt 
religion to aſſemble, and openly avow their 
infidehty. One of the queſtions for the 
night was, „Whether lord Bolingbroke 
had not done greater ſervice to mankind 
by his writiugs, than the apoſtles or evan- 
geliſts ? As this ſociety is chiefly com- 
poſed of lawyers clerks, petty tradeſmen, 
and the loweſt mechanics, I was at firſt ſur- 
prized at ſuch amazing erudition among 
them. Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandeville, they ſeemed to have got 
by heart. A ſhoe-maker harangued his 
five minutes upon the excellence of the 
tenets maintained by lord Bolingbroke : 
but I ſoon found that his reading had not 
been extended beyond the idea of a Patriot 
King, which he had miſtaken for a glotious 
ſyſtem of free-thinking. I could not help 
miling at another of. the company, who 
took pains to ſhew his diſbelief of the goſ- 
pel, by unſainting the apoſtles, and calling 
them by no other title than plain Paul or 
plain Peter. The proceedings of this ſo- 
ciety have indeed almoſt induced me to 
wiſh that (like the Roman Catholics) they 
permitted to read the bible, rather 
than they ſhould read it only to abuſe it. 
I have frequently many wiſe 
tradeſmen ſettling the moſt important ar- 
ticles of our faith over # pint of beer. A 


baker took occafion from Canning's affair 
-to maintain, in oppoſition to the ſcriptures, 


that man might live by bread alone, at 

leaſt that woman might; “ for elſe,” faid 

he, “ how could the girl have been 1 
, 46 port 
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4 ported for a whole month by afew hard 
* cruſts?” In anſwer to this, a barber- 
ſurgeon, ſet forth the improbability of that 
ſtory ; and thence inferred, that it was im- 
poſlible for our Saviour to have faſted forty 
days in the wilderneſs. I lately heard a 
midſhipman ſwear that the bible was all a 


lie: for he had failed round the world with 


lord Anſon, and if there had been any Red 
Sea, he muſt have met with it. I know a 
bricklayer, who while he was working b 
line and rule, and carefully laying one bric 
upon another, would argue with a fellow- 
labourer that the world was made by chance; 
and a cook, who thought'more of his trade 
than his bible, in a diſpute concerning the 
miracles, made a pleaſant miſtake about 
the nature of the firſt, and gravely aſked 
his antagoniſt what he thought of the ſup- 

r at Cana, | | 

This affectation of free - thinking among 
the lower claſs of people, is at preſent hap- 
pily confined, to the men. On Sundays, 
while the huſbands are toping at the ale- 
houſe, the good women their wives think 
it their duty to go to church, ſay their 
prayers, bring home the text, and hear the 
children their chatechiſm. But our polite 
ladies are, I fear, in their lives and conver- 
ſations, little better than free-thinkers. 
Going to church, ſince it is now no longer 
the faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is 
almoſt wholly laid aſide: And I verily be- 
lieve, that nothing but another earthquake 
can fill the churches with people of quality. 
The fair ſex in general are too thoughtleſs 
to concern themſelves in deep enquiries 
into matters of religion. It is ſufficient, 
that they are taught to believe themſelves 
angels. It would therefore be an ill com- 

liment, while we talk of the heaven they 

ſtow, to perſuade them into the Maho- 
metan notion, that they have no ſouls: 
though perhaps our fine gentlemen may 
imagine, that by convincing a lady that 
ſhe has no ſoul, ſhe will be leſs ſcrupulous 
about the diſpoſal of her body. | 

The ridiculous notions maintained by 
free-thinkers in their writings, ſcarce de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation;z and perhaps the 
beſt method of anſwering them would be 
to ſelect from their works all the abſurd 
and impracticable notions which they ſo 


ſtiffly maintain in order to evade the belief 


of Chriſtian religion. I ſhall here 
throw to a few of their principal te- 
nets, under the contradictory title ß 


Foy Unbeliquer's Creed, 45 
I believe that there is no God, but that 
= \ 


1 


expect to be conſidered for t 


matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter whether there is any 
God or no. - : | 

I believe alſo, that the world was not 
made; that the world made itſelf z that it 
had no beginning ; that itwill laſt for ever, 
world without end. 

I believe that a man 1s a beaſt, that the 
ſoul is the body, and the body is the ſoul ; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor ſoul. : 

I believe that there is no religion ; that 
nutural religion is the only religion; and 
that all religion is unnatural, - 

I believe not in Moſes ; I believe in the 
firit philoſophy ; I believe not the evange- 
liſts ; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Wooltion, 
Hobbes, Shafteſbury ; I believe in lord Bo- 
lingbroke; I believe not St. Paul. 

believe not revelation; I believe in 
tradition; I believe in the talmud ; I be- 
lieve in the alcoran ; I believe not the bi- 
ble; I believe in Socrates; 1 believe in 
Confucius; 1 believe in Sanconiathon ; I 
believe in Mahomet; I believe not in 
Chriſt. | 
Laſtly, I believe in all unbelief, | 
| As Connoifſeur, 
& 52. Fortune not to be truſted, 

The tudden invaſion of an enemy over. 
throws ſuch as are not on their guard; but 
they who foreſee the war, and prepare 
themſelves for it before it breaks out, ſtand 
without difficulty the firſt and the fierceſt 
onſet, I learned this im t leſſon long 
ago, and never truſted to fortune even 
while ſhe ſeemed to be at peace with me. 
The riches, the honours, the reputation, 
and all the advantages which her treache- 
rous indulgence poured upon me, I 
ſo that ſhe might ſnatch them away with- 
out giving me any diſturbance. I kept a 
great interval between me and them. She 
took them, but ſhe could not tear them 
from me. No'man ſuffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. 
If we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that 
they belong to us, and are perpetually to 
remain with us; if we lean upon them, and 
; we ſhall 
fink into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon 
as theſe falſe and tranfitory ts'paſs 
away, as ſoon as our vain and ehildiſh 
minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, be- 
come. deſtitute even of which are 
6 But, if we do wy ſuffer our- 

ves to 'be. tranſported with proſperity, 
neither ſhall we be reduced by — 

Oar 


| 
| 
| 
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Our ſouls will be proof againſt the dangers 
of both theſe ſtates: and having explored 
our ſtrength, we ſhall be ſure of it; for in 
the midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried 


how we can bear misfortune. 

Her evils diſarmed by Patience. | 
- Banifhment, with all its train of evils, 
is ſo far from being the cauſe of contempr, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted 
ſpirit againſt them, while ſo many are de- 
jected by them, erefts on his very misfor- 
tune a trophy to his honour : for ſuch is 
the frame and temper of our minds, that 
nothing ftrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midſt of miſ- 
fortunes. Of all ignominies, an ignomi- 
nious death muft be allowed to the 


greateſt ;- and yet where is the blaſphemer 


who will preſume to defame the death of 
Socrates) This ſaiat entered the priſon 
with-the ſame countenance with which he 
redaced thirty tyrants, and he took off ig- 
nominy from the place; for how could it 
be deemed a priſon when Socrates. was 
there ?. Ariſtides was led to execution in 


the fame city; all thoſe who met the ſad 


ſion, caſt their eyes to the ground, 
and with throbbing hearts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, * Juſtice herſelf, who 
was in him condemned. Yet there was a 
wretch found, for monſters are ſometimes 
ced in contradiction to the ordinary 
rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
fled along. Ariſtides wi his cheek, 
miled, turned to the magiſtrate, and ſaid, 
« Admoniſh this man not to be ſo naſty for 
« the future.“ | 
Ignominy then can take no hold on vir- 
tue; for virtue is in every condition the 


- fame, and challenges the fame reſpect. We 


applaud the world when ſhe prolpers; and 
when ſhe falls into adverfity we applaud 
her. Like the temples of the gods, ſhe is 


venerable even in her ruins. After this, 
muſt it not appear a degree of madneſs to 


defer one moment acquiring the only arms 
capable of defending us againſt attacks, 
which at every moment we are expoſed to? 
Our being miſerable, or not miſerable, 
when we fall into misfortunes, depends on 


. 
. 5 
| 5 53. . Delicacy conflitutienal, and often. 5 

A dangerous. 3 


Some e are ſubject to a certain de- 


tremely ſenfible to all the accidents of life, 


and gives them a lively joy upon every 
proſperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief, when they meet with croſſes and ad- 
verſity, Favours and good offices eaſily 
engage their friend ſhip, while the ſmalleſt 
injury provokes their reſentment. Any ho- 
nour or mark of diſtinction elevates them 
above meaſure ; but they are as ſenſibly 
touched with co;empt. People of this 
character have, no doubt, much more live- 
ly enjoyments, as well as more pungent 

rrows, than men of cool and ſedate tem- 
pers: but I believe, when every thing is 
balanced, there is no one, who would not 
rather chuſe to be of the latter character, 
were he entirely maſter of his own diſpo- 
ſition. Good or ill fortune is very little 
at our own diſpoſal: and when a perſon 
who has this ſenſibility of temper mcets 
with any misfortune, his ſorrow or reſent- 
ment talees entire poſſeſſion of him, and 
deprives him of all reliſh in the common 
occurrences of life; the right enjoyment 
of which forms the greateſt part of our 
happineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs 
frequent than great pains ; ſo that a ſenſi- 
ble temper cannot meet with fewer trials 
in the former way than in the latter : not 
to mention, that men of ſuch lively | 
are apt to be tranſported beyond all bounds 
of prudence and diſcretion, and to take 
falls ſteps in the conduct of life, which are 
often irretrievable. 


| Delicacy of Tafte defirable. 
There is a delicacy of - taſte obſervable 
in ſome men, which very much reſembles 
this delicacy of paſſion, and produces the 
ſame ſenſibility to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to proſperity and 


adverſity, obligations and injuries. When 


you preſent a poem or a picture to a man 
poſſeſſed of this talent, the delicacy of his 
feelings makes him to be touched very ſen- 
ſibly with every part of it; nor are the 
maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more ex- 
quiſite reliſh and ſatisfaRtion, than the neg- 
hgencies or abſurdities with diſguſt and 
uneafineſs. A polite and judicious conver- 
ſation affords him the higheſt entertain- 
ment; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great 
a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy 

taſte has the ſame effe as delicacy of 


3223 it enlarges the ſphere both of our 
ppineſs and miſery, and makes us ſenſi- 


ble to pains as well as pleaſures which eſ- 
cape the reſt of mankind. 7 00 


1 believe, however, there is no one, who 
will not agree with me, that, notwithſtand- 
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ing this reſemblance; a delicacy of taſte is 


as much to be deſired and cultivated as a 
delicacy of paſſion is to be lamented, and 


to be remedied if poſſible. The good or 


ill accidents of life are very little at our 
diſpoſal; but we are pretty much maſters 
what books we ſhall read, what diverſions 
we ſhall partake of, and what company we 
mall keep. Philoſophers have endeavour- 


ed to render happineſs entirely indepen- 


dent of every thing external that is im- 
poſſible to be attained: but every wiſe man 
will endeavour to place his happineſs on 
ſuch objects as depend moſt upon himſelf; 
and that is not to be attained fo much by 
any other means, as by this delicacy of ſen- 
timent. When a man is poſſeſſed of that 
talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes 
his taſte, than by what gratifies his appe · 
tites; and receives more enjoyment from 
a poem or a piece of reaſoning, than the 
moſt expenſive luxury can afford... + 


That it teaches us to ſeled our Company, 

Delicacy of taſſe is favourable to love 
and friĩendillip, by confining our choice to 
few people, and making us indifferent to 
the company and converſation of the great- 
eſt part of men. Vou will very ſeldom 
find that mere men of the world, whatever 
ſtrong ſenſe they may be endowed. with, 
are very nice in 8 of charac- 
ters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible diffe- 
rences and gradations which make one man 
preferable to another, Any one that has 
competent ſenſe, is ſuilicient for their en» 
tertain net: they talk to him of their plea- 
ſures and affairs with the ſame frankneſs 


as they would to any other; and finding 


many who are fit to ſupply his place, they 
never feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 


ſence. But, to make uſe of the alluſon of 


a famous French author, the judgment may 


be compared to a clock or watch, where 
the moſt ordinary machine is ſufficient to 
tell the hours; but the moſt elaborate and 
artificial can only point the minutes and 
ſeconds,” and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt diffe- 
rences of time. One who has well digeſted 
his knowledge both of books and men, has 
little enjoyment but in the c y of a 
few ſelect companions. He feels too. ſen- 


 Gbly. how much all the reſt of mankind fall 


ſhort of the notions which he has entertain- 
ed; and his affections being thus. confined 
within a narrow circle, no wonder he car- 
ries. them further than if they were more 
general and undiſtinguiſhed, The gaiety 


aud frolic of a bottle companion improves 


with him into a ſolid friendſhip; and the 
ardours of a youthful appetite into an ele- 
gant paſſion. Hine Eſſays. ' 
6 54+ Detraction a deteſiable Vice, 
It by been remarked, — are ge- 
nerally kind in proportion as they are 
PY + — it is 5 even of the — 
is good-humoured when he is pleaſed, 
Every act, therefore, by which another is 
injured, from whatever motive, contracts 
more guilt and expreſſes greater maligni- 
ty, if it is committed in thoſe ſeaſons whi 
are ſet apart to pleaſantry and good hu- 
mour, and brightened with enjoyments 
peculiar to rational and ſocial beings, 
Detraction is among thoſe vices which 
the moſt languid virtue has ſufficient force 
to prevent; becauſe by detraction that is 
not gained which is taken away. He 
who filches from me my good name,” ſays 
Shakeſpeare, © enriches not himſelf, but 
makes me poor indeed.” As nothing 


therefore degrades human nature more 


than detraction, nothing more diſgraces 
converſation, The detractor, as he is the 
loweſt moral character, reflects greater diſ- 
honour upon his company, than the hang- 
man; and he whoſe diſpoſition is a anda 
to his ſpecies, ſhould be more diligently 
avoided, than he who is ſcandalous only 
by his offence. - | | 
But for this practice, however vile, ſome 
have dared to apologize, by contending the 
report, by which they injured an abſent 
character, was true: this, however, amounts 
to no more than that, they have not com- 
plicated malice with falſhood, and that 
there is ſome, difference between detrac- 
tion and flander. To relate all the ill that 
is true of the bett man in the world, would 
probably render him the object of ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt; and was this practice univer- 
ſal, mutual confidence and - eſteem, the 


comforts of ſociety, and the endearments 


of friendſhip, would be at an end. 
There is ſomething unf y more 
hateful in 1 of villainy by which 
the law is evaded, than thoſe by which it is 
violated and defiled. | Courage has ſome- 
times preſerved rapacity from abhorrence, 
as beauty has been thought io apologize 
for proſtitution ; but the injuſtice of cow- 
ardice is univerſally abhorred, and, like the 
lewdneſs of deformity, has no advocate. 
Thus hateful ar the Rowen who . 
with caution, and while they perpetrate the 
wrong, are ſolicitous to — the reproach. 
They do not ſay, that Chloe forfeited her 


honour 
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| honour: to Lyſander ; but they ſay, that 
. ſuch à report has been ſpread, they know 
not how true. Thoſe who propagate theſe 
reports, frequently invent them ; and it is 
no breach. of charity to ſuppoſe this to be 
always the caſez becauſe no man who 
ſpreads detraction would have ſcrupled to 
produce it: and he who ſhould diffuſe poi- 
ſon in a brook, would ſcarce be acquitted 
of a malicions defign, though he ſhould 
alledge, that he received it of another who 
is doing the ſame elſewhete. 
Whatever is incompatible with the highe 
dignity of our nature, ſhould indeed be ex- 
cluded from our converſation : as compa- 
nions, not only that which we owe to our- 
ſelves bat to others, is required of us; and 
they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
ſence of each other, are become obdurate in 
Zuilt, and inſenſible to infamy. Rambler, 


* t cultivate our Morals, 4 n 
Envy, curioſity, and our ſenſe of the 


imperfection of our preſent ſtate, inclines 


us always to eſtimate the advantages which 
are in the poſſeſſion of others above their 
real value. Every one muſt have remarked 


what powers and prerogatives the vulgar 


imagine to be conferred by learning. A. 


man of ſcience is expected to excel the un- 
lettered and unenlightened, even on occa- 
ſions where literature is of no uſe, and 
among weak minds loſes part of his rever- 
ence by diſcovering no ſaperiority in thoſe 
parts of life, in which all are nnavoidably 
equal ; as when a monarch makes a 
| Preſs to the remoter provinces, the-roflicks 
are ſaid ſometimes to wonder that they find 
him of the ſame fize with themſelves. 
_ -"Thefe demands of prejudice and folly 
car never be ſatisfied, and therefore many 
of the imputations which learning ſuffers 
from diſappointed ignorance, are without 
reproach.” Let it cannot be denied, that 
— are ſome failures to which men of 
y are peculiarly expoſed, Every con- 
dition Hein es. The ele of 
knowledge is too wide for the moſt active 
and diligent intelleft, and while ſcience is 
purſued with ardour, other ' accompliſh- 
ments of uſe are neceſtarily neglect. 
ed; as z ſmall garriſon muſt leave one part 
of an extenſive fortreſs naked, when an 
alarm calls them to another. 
che learned, however, might y 
fſupport their dignicy with more ſucceſs, if 
they ſuffered not themſelves to be miſled 
by ſuperfluous attainments of qualification 


which few can underſtand or value, and by 
ſkill which they may fink into the grave 
without any conſp;cuous opportunities of 
exerting.” Raphael, in return to Adam's 
enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars and 
the revolutions of heaven, counſels him to 
withdraw his mind from idle ſpeculations, 
and, inſtead of watching motions which he 
has no power to regulate, to employ his 
faculties vpon nearer and more intereſting 
objects, the ſurvey of his own life, the ſub- 
jection of his paſſions, the knowledge of 


duties which muſt daily be performed, and 

the detection of dangers which muſt daily 

be incurred. 
This angelic counſel man of letters 


ſhould always have before him, He that 
devotes himſelf wholly to retired ſtudy, 
naturally finks from omiſſion to forgetful- 
neſs of ſocial duties, and from which he 
muſt be ſometimes awakened, and recalled 
to the general condition of rr | 


; 1ts Progreſs. . . 
It had been obſerved by the ancients, 


That all the arts and ſciences aroſe among 


free nations; and that the Perſians and 
Egyptians, notwithſtanding all their eaſe, 
lence, and luxury, made but faint ef- 
towards thoſe finer pleaſures, which 
were carried to ſuch perfection by the 
Greeks, amidſt continual _ —_— 
with poverty, and the eſt ſimpliciry 
life 23 [had alſo Low ob- 
ſerved, that as ſoon as the Greeks loſt their 
liberty, though encreaſed mightily in 
riches, by the means of the conqueſts of 
Alexander; yet the arts, from that moment, 
declined among them, and have never fince 
been able to raiſe their head in that climate, 
Learning was tranſplanted to Rome, the 
only free nation at that time in the univerſe; 
and having met with ſo favourable a ſoil, it 
made wus ſhoots for above a century: 
till che decay of li produced alſo a 
decay of letters, and ſpread a total bar- 
bariſm over the world. From theſe two 
experiments, of which each was double in 
its kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning in 
deſpotic governments, as well as its rife 
in lar ones, Longinus thought himſelf 
cientlyJuſtified in aſſerting, that the arts 
and ſcĩences could never flouriſh but in a free 
overnment; and in this opinion he has 


cen followed by ſeveral eminent writers in 
our country, who either confined their view 
merely to ancient faQs, or entertained too 
great a partiality in favour of that form of 


government 
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government which is eſtabliſhed amongſt 
us. a 5 

But what would theſe writers have ſaid to 
the inſtances of modern Rome and Flo- 
rence ? Of which the former carried to 
perfection all the finer arts of ſculpture, 
painting, and muſic, as well as poetry, 
though they groaned under ſlavery, and 
under the ſlavery of prieſts: while the latter 
made the greateſt progreſs in the arts 
and ſciences, after they began to loſe their 
liberty by the uſurpations of the family of 
Medicis. Arioſto, Taſſo, Galilæo, no more 
than Raphael and Michael Angelo, were 
not born in 'republics. And though the 
Lombard ſchool was famous as well as the 
Roman, the Venetians have had the 
ſmalleſt 
ther inferior to the Italians in their genius 


for the arts and ſciences. | Rubens eſtab- 


liſhed his ſchool at Antwerp, not at Amſter- 
dam; Dreſden, not-Hamburgh, is the cen- 
tre of politeneſs in Germany... : _, 
But the "moſt eminent inſtance of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of learning in deſpotic go- 
vernments, is that of France, which ſcarce 
ever enjoyed an eſtabliſhed liberty, and yet 
carried the arts and ſciences as near 
perfection as any other nation. The En- 
gliſh are, . better philoſophers; 
the Italians better painters and muſicians: 
the Romans were better orators; but the 
French are the only people, ex the 
Greeks, who have been at once philoſo- 
phers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, painters, 


architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. Witk 


regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even 
the Greeks, abs — excelled the En- 
gliſh:, and in common life they have in a 
great meaſure perfected that art, the moſt 
uſeful and agreeable of any, Part de uivre, 
the art of ſociety and converſation. -- + 
If we conſider the ſtate of ſciences and 
polite arts in our country, Horace's obſer- 
vation with regard to the Romans, may, in 
a great meaſure, be applied to the Btiuſh, 
- © Sed in longum tornen vom 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 
The elegance and propriety of ſtile ha ve 
been very — neglected among us. We 
have no dictionary of our language, and 
ſearce a tolerable grammar. The firſt po- 


"I 
* 
. 


te proſe e have, was wrote by x man who 


is ſtill ative, As to Sprat, Locke, and even 
Temple, they knew too little of the rules 
of art to be eſteemed very elegant writers. 
The proſe of Bacon, Harri 


ton, is aſtogether ſtiff and ic; though 


* 


in its honours, and ſeem ra- 


he was ignorant of its beauty ; 


„ And Mil- 


try. have been ſo much occupied in the 
— diſputes of religion, politics, and phi- 
ſophy, that they had no reliſh for the mi- 
nute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. 
And though this turn of thinking muſt have 
conſiderably improved our ſenſe and out 
talent of reaſoning beyond thoſe of other 
nations, it muſt be confeſt, that even in 
thoſe ſciences above mentioned, we have 
not any ſtandard book which we can tranſ- 
mit to poſterity : and the utmoſt we have 
to boaſt of, are a few eſſays rmywards a more 
juſt. phaloſophy : which, indeed, promiſe 
very much, but have not, as yet, reached 
any degree of perfection. A 
—— 
ellipſes of the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
all the — ſpirals of the: Ptolemaic, 
without perceiving that the former is more 
beautiful than the latter. Euclid has very 
fully explained every quality of the circle, 


but has not, in any — ſaid a word 
of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. Beau- 
ty is nota quality of the circle. It lies not 
in rt of the line, whoſe parts are all 
— from a common centre. It 
is only the effect which that figure operates 
upon the mind, whoſe particular fabric or 
ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timentas. In vain, would you loolc for it 
in the circle, or ſeek it, either by your 
ſenſes, or by mathematical ings, in 
all the properties of that figure. | op 
The mathematician, who took no other 
pleaſure in reading Virgil but that of ex- 
amining /Eneas's voyage by the map, might 
underſtand perfectly the ing of every 
Latin word employed by chat divine au- 
thor, and conſequently might have a diſ- 
tinct idea of the whole narration z he would 
even have a more diſtinct idea of it, than 
they could have who had not ſtudied fo ex- 
ally the geography of the poem; He knew, 
therefore, every thing in the m. But 
| auſe the 
beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but the ſentiment. or taſte of the 
render. And where a matthasnoſuch de- 
lieacy of temper as to make bim feet this 
ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the bau- 
ty, though poſſeſſed of the ſcience and un- 
derſtanding of an angel. . 


e e eee, 512. bevy 
So many Hündranees may obſtrutt the 
acquiſition of knowledge, that there is little 
reaſon for wondering that it is "In d few 
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hands. 'To the er part of mankind 
the duties of life are inconſiſtent with much 
ſtudy, and the hours which they would 
ſpend upon letters muſt be ſtolen from their 
occupations and their families. Many ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be lured by more tprig htly 
and luxurious pleaſures from the ſhades of 
contemplation, where they find ſeldom more 
than acalm delight, ſuch as, though greater 
than all others, if its certainty and its dura- 
tion be reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet eaſily quitted for ſome ex- 
temporary joy, which the preſent moment 
_— and another perhaps will put out of 


It is the great excellence of learning that 
jt borrows very little from time or place ; 
it is not-confined to ſeaſon or to climate, to 
cities or to the country, but may be culti- 
vated and enjoyed where no other pleaſure 
can be obtained. But this quality, which 
conſtitutes much of its value, is one occafion 
of neglect; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day 
to day, till the mind is gradually reconciled. 
tothe omĩſſion, and the attention is turned to 
other objects. Thus habitual idleneſs gains 

too much to be conquered, the 
foul ſhrinks from the idea of intellectual 
hbour and intenſeneſs of meditation. | 
That thoſe who profeſs to advancelearn- 
ing ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot be denied; 
the continual multiplication of - books not 
only diſtracts choice, but diſappoints en- 
quiry. To him that has moderately ſtored 
his mind with images, ſe writers afford 
any novelty; or what little they have to add 
to the common ſtock of learning is ſo buried 
m-the maſs of general notions, that, like 
flver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
_ little to pay for the labour of ſeparation; 
and he that has often been deceived by the 


promiſe of a-title, at laſt grows weary of 
' Þexamining, and is to conſider all 
| @ equally fallacious. e Ser, 
. © 56. Mankind, a Portrait of 


 -» Vanity bids all her ſons to be generous 

and brave —and her daughters to be 
chaſte and courteous.——But why do we 
want her inſtructions Ask the come- 
dian, whois taught a part he feels not 
Is it that the principles of religion want 
ſtrength, or that the real paſſion for what is 
good and worthy will not carry us high 


enough ? God ! thou knoweſt they car- 
ry us too high -e want not to be but 


4 


t 
*. 


Look out of your door, take notice of 
that man; ſee what diſquieting, intriguing, 
and ſhifting, he is content to go throug 
merely to be thought a man of plain-deal- 
ing :——hree grains of honeſty would ſave 
him all this trouble: alas! he has 
them not 31-44) 
Behold a ſecond, under a ſhew of piety 
hiding the impurities of a debauched life : 
Ie is juſt entering the houſe of God: 
would he was more pure—or leſs 
pious — but then he could not gain his 


Obſerve a third going almoſt in the ſame 
track, with what an inflexible ſanctity of de. 
portment he ſuſtains himſelf as he advances! 
— every line in his face writes abſtinence ; 
every ſtride looks like a check upon 
his deſires: ſee, I beſeech you, how he is 
cloak'd up with ſermons, rs, and ſa- 
eraments; and ſo bemuffled with the exter- 
nals of religion, that he has not a hand to 
ſpare for a worldly purpoſe be has ar- 
mour at leaſt=-Why does he put it on ? Is 
there no ſerving God without all this ? 
Muſt the garb of: religion be extended ſo 
wide to the danger of it's rending ? Yes, 
truly, or it will not hide the ſecret 


and, What is that? 


ataall cn |. + 105 | 


— hut here comes GnnzrOSITY; 


iving—not to a decayed artift—but to the 
— and ſciences. themſel ves. ee, he 
builds not a chamber in the wall apart for the 
prophets ; but whole ſchools end calleges for 
thoſe who come after. Loxp-! how they 
will magnify his name tis in capitals 
already; the firſt—he higheſt, in the gilded 
rent-roll of every hoſpital and aſylum 
One honeſt tear ſhed in private over the 
unfortunate, is worth it @ 3 
What a problematic: ſet of creatures does 
ſimulation make us | Who would divire 
that all the anxiety and concern ſo viſible 
in the airs of one half of that great aſſem · 
bly ſhould ariſe from. nothing elſe, but that 
the other half of it may thank, them to be 
men of conſequence, penetration, parts, and 
conduct 7 What a noiſe, amongſt the 
claimants about it? Behold. humility, out 
of mere pride and honeſty. al moſt out of 
knavery ;—Chaſtity, never once in harm's 


way and courage, like a Spaniſh ſol- 
der apon an ee lage—a Bladder fl 


et det, the found. of that 
8 not my ſoldier, run 
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paſture to 
were formerly called baronies, as they ſtill 
are lordſips : and each lord or baron was 
the court - baron, for redreſſing miſdemean- 
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ir r, thou gentleſt of human rs 
ſoft and 1 thy notes, and ill aecord 


they with ſo loud an inſtrument. 


Sterne's Sermons. 


$ 57. Manor; their Origin, Nature, and 
Services. 


Manors are in ſubſtance, as ancient as 


the Saxon conſtitution, though perhaps dif- 
fering a little, in ſome — circum- 


ſtances, from thoſe that exiſt at this day: 
Juſt as was obſerved of feuds, that they were 
partly known to our anceſtors, even before 
the Norman c A manor, manerium, 


- & manendo, becauſe the uſual reſidence of 
the owner, ſeems to have been a diſtrict of 


ground held by lords or great perſonages; 
who kept in their own — 
as was for the uſe of their fami- 
lies, which were called terre dominicales, or 
demeſne lands ; being occupied by the lord, 


or dominus manerii, and his ſervants, The 


other tenemental lands they diftributed a- 
mong their tenants; which, from the differ- 
ent modes of tenure, were called and diſ- 


tinguiſhed by two different names. Firſt, 


book land, or charter land, which was held 
by deed under certain rents and free-ſer- 
vices, and in effect differed nothing from 

ocage Jands; and from hence have 
ariſen all the freehold tenants which hold 
of particular manors, and owe ſuit and ſer- 
vice to the ſame. The other ſpecies was 
called folk land, which was held by no aſ- 


- ſurance in writing, but diſtributed among 


the common folk or people at the pleaſure 
of the lord, and reſumed at his diſcretion ; 


being indeed land held in villenage, which 


we preſemly deſcribe more at large. 
The reſidue of the manor being unculti- 
vated, was termed the lord's waſte, and 
ſerved for ic roads, and for common of 
lord and his tenants. Manors 


to hold a domeſtic court, Called 
ors and nuiſances within the manor, and 


for ſertling diſputes of property among the 
' tenants. This court is an info 


e in- 


redient of every manor; and if the num- 


of ſuitors ſhould ſo fail, as not to leave 


ſufficient to make a jury or homage, that is, 
1 che lands — in 


quia emptores, 18 
extent of territory held under 


barons, who. 


manors to inferior perſons. to be held of 
themſelves; which do therefore now con- 
tinue to be held under a ſuperior lord, who 
is called in ſuch caſes the lord paramdunt 
over all theſe manors: and his ſeigniory is 
frequently termed an honour, not a manor, 


_ eſpecially if it hath belonged to an ancient 
; feodat —— or hath 4-448 any time in 


the hands of the crown. In imitation 
whereof, theſe inferior lords began to carve 
out and grant to others ſtill more minute 
eſtates to be held as of themſelves, and 
were ſo proceeding downwards in infinitum ; 
till the ſuperior lords obſerved, that by this 
method of ſubinfeudation they loſt all their 
ſeodal profits, of a e marriages, and 
eſcheats, which fell into the hands of theſe 
meſne or middle lords, who were the imme- 
diate ſuperiors of the terretenant, or him who 
occupied the land. This occaſioned the fla- 
tute of Weſtm. 3. or quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. 
to be made; which directs, that all 
ſales or feoffments of land, the feoffee ſhall 
hold the ſame, not of his immediate feoffer, 
but of the chief lord of the fee, of whom 
ſuch feoffer himſelf held it. And from hence 
it is held, that all manors exiſting at this day 
muſt have exiſted by immemoral preſcrip- 
tion; or at leaſt ever fince the 183th Edw. I. 
when the ſtatute of guia emptores was made. 
For no new manor can have been created 
fince that ſtatute : becauſe it is eſſential to 
a manor, that there be tenants who hold of 
the lord, and that ſtatute enacts, that for the 
future no ſubjects ſhall create any new te- 
nants to hold of himſelf. Wl 


Now with rd to the folk land, or eſ- 

tates held in rllenage this was a ſpecies of 

tenure neither ſtrictly feodal, Norma a, or 
Saxon; but mixed and compounded of them 
all: and which alſo, on account of the he- 
riots that attend it, may ſeem to have ſome= - 
what Daniſh in its compoſition. Under the 
Saxon government there were, as Sir Wil- 
liam Temple ſpeaks, a ſort of people in a 
condition of downright ſervitude, uſed and 
employed in the moſt ſervile works, and 
belonging, both they, their children, and 
effects, to the lord of the ſoil, like the reſt 
of the cattle or ſtock upon it. Theſe ſeem 
to have been thoſe who held what was called 
the folk land, from which they were remov- 
able at the lord's pleaſure, On the artival 
of the Normans here, it ſeems not impro- 
bable, that they, who were ſtrangers tq any 
chet than a feodal ſtate, might give | 
z of enfranchiſement to ſuch wretched 
perſons as fell to their (bare, by admitting 
them, as well as others, to the oath offealry ; 
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© which conferred a right of protection, and and a neife, or a villein and free · woman, 
"raul the tenant to a Eind ot ſuperior the iſſue; followed the condition of the 

0 downright ſlavery, but inferior to every father, being free if he was free, and villein 

other condition. This they called villenage, if he was, villein ; contrary to the maxim of 

and the tenants villeins, either from the word civil law, that partus ſequiter ventrem. But 

_ viles, or elſe, as Sir Edward Coke tells us, no baſtard could be born a villein, becauſe 

© villa; becauſe they lived chiefly in villa- by another maxim of our law he is lin. 

ges, and Were employed in ruſtic works of flint: and as he can gain nothing by inhe- 

e moſt ſordid kind: ſike the Spartan helotes, ritanee, it were hard that he ſhould. loſe his 

to Whom alone the culture of the lands was natural freedom by it. The law however 

© configned ;” their rugged maſters, like our © —— the perſons of villeins, as the 

© northern anceſtors, eſteeming war the only king's ſubjects, againſt atrocious injuries of 

© honourable employment of mankind; - — lood for he might not kill or maim his 

Ihbeſe villeins, belonging principally to villein; though he might beat him with im- 

lords of manors, were either villeins regar- punity, ſince the villein had no action or re- 

Aan, that is, annexed to the manor or land; medy at law agaioſt his lord, but in caſe of 

or elſe they were in groſs; or at large, that the murder of his anceſtor, or the maim of 

is, annexed to the perſon of the lord, and his own perſon. Neifes indeed had alſo an 

; fransferrable by deed from one owner to appeal of rape, in caſe the lord violated 
another. They could not leave their lord them by force. . 

; without his permiſſion ;* but if they ran Villeins might be enfranchiſed by manu- 

© away, or were purloined from him, might -- miſſion, which is either expreſs or implied: 

be claimed and recovered by action, like ' | expreſs; as where a man granted to the 

_ beaſts or other chattels. They held indeed villein a deed of manumiſfion:: implied; as 

mall portions of land, by way of ſuſtaining where a man bound himſelf in a bond to his 

_ themſelves and families; but it was at the villein for a ſum of money, granted him an 

mere will of the lord, who might difpoſieſs annuity by deed, or gave bim an eltate in 

© them whenever he pleaſed; and it was upon fee, for life or years: for this was dealing 

_ villein ſervices, that is, to carry out dung, with his villein on the footing of a freeman; 

to hedge and dirch the lord's demeſnes, and ĩt was in ſome of the inſtances giving him 

any other the meaneſt offices; and theſe ſer- an action againſt his lord, and in others veſt- 

__ vices were not only baſe, but uncertain both ing an ownerſhip in him entirely inconſiſtent 

ds to their time and quantity. A villein, in with his former tate of bondage. So alſo if 

mort, was in muck the ſame ſtate with us, the lord brought an action againſt his villein, 

2s lord Molefworth defcribes to be that of this enſranchiſed him; for, as the lord might 

the boors in Denmark, and Stiernhook at- have a ſhort remedy againſt this villein, by 
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sien 


. tributes alſo to the 7rzals or flaves in Swe- ſeizing his goods (which was more than WW to b. 
: den; which confirms the probability of their equivalent toany damages he could recover) lena; 
being in ſome degree monuments of the the law, which is always ready to catch at were 
 _ Danzſh' tyranny. A villein could acquire anything in ſavour of liberty, preſumed, that WW there 
vo property either in lands or goods; but, by bringing this action he meant to ſet his natio 
_ If he purchaſed either, the lord might enter villein on the ſame footing wich himſelf, and chat 
= vpan them, ouſt the villein, and ſelze them | therefore held it an implied manuouſſion. to Ec 
þ to his own ufe, unleſs he contrived to diſ- But incaſe the lord indicted him for felony, in g 
; poſe of them again before the lord had ſeiz- it wav otherwiſe ; ſor the lord could not in- feir 1 
ed them; for the lord had then loſt his op- flicta capital puniſhment on his villein, with - maini 


Hoxtunity. out calling in the aſſiſtance of che law. to bil 
In mavy places alſo a fine — peru to Villeins, by this and many other means, W calcc 

1 tre lord, if the villein preſamed to marry in proceſs of time gained conſiderable popes 
Eis daughter to any one without leave from ground on their lords; and in particular father 
the 15 ; and, by the common law, the lord ttrengthened the tenure of their eltates to Con 
wighk alſo bring an action againſt the huſ- that degree, that they came to have in Wl 4nd xc 
* band for damages in thus purloining his them ar intereſt. in _—_— full as how d 
. . Property. For the children of villeins were good, in others betier than their lords, I Cbriſt 
Ibo in the fame ſtare of bondage with their For the good-nature and benevolence of I ſe tha 
. - Parents, whence. they were called in Latin, many lords of manors,/ having; time-out of Wi **alon 
- #airui, which gave riſe to che female ap- mind, permitted their villeins and tbeit Bf Vers 
2 * villein, who was called a 2:/-- ehildten to enjoy. their poſſeſiopa without 

Ie caſe of a marriage between a freemin iiterruption, in a regular courſe of deſcent, ¶ Sd pt 

: the . 
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the common law, of which cuſtom is the 
life, now gave them title to preſcribe againſt 
the lords and, on performance of the ſame 
ſervices, to hald their lands, in ſpite of auy 
determination of the Jord's will. For, 
though in general they are ſtill ſaid to hold 
their eſtates at the will of che lord, yet it is 


ſuch a will as is agreeable to the cuſlom of fp 


the manor; -which cuſtoms are preſerved 
and evidenced by the rolls of the ſeveral 
courts-baron in which they are entered, or 
kept on foot by the conſlaut imme murial 
uſage of the ſeveral manors in which the 

lie. And, as ſuch tenants had no- 
thing to dhew for their eſtates but theſe 
caſtams, and admiſſions in purſuance of 
them, entered on thoſe rolls, or the copies 
of ſuch entries witneſſed by the Reward, 
they now began to be called © tenants by 
copy of court roll,” and their tenure itſelf 


— 4 ight to thoſe 
eſtates, which before were 9 
at the Jard's will: Which affords a very 
ſabſtantial reaſon for the great variety of 


cuſtoms that prevail: in rent manors, 
with regard both to the deſcent. of the 
eſtates, and the privileges belonging to the 
tenants. And theſe. encroachments grew 
= on when tenure in vil. 

e was (t h holds 
were reſerved) by the — Charles H. 
there was hardly a pure villein left in the 
nation. For Sir Thomas Smith teſtiſies, 
that in all his time (and he was ſecretary 
to Edward VI.) he never knew any villein 
in groſs throughout the realm; and the 


few villeins * were then re- 
maining were ſuch only as had belo 
to biſbops, monaſteries, or other — 


cal corporations, in the preceding times of 
E For he tells us, that “ the holy 
fathers, monks, and friars, had, in. their 
confeſſions, and ſpecialiy in their extreme 


and deadly fickneſs, convinced the lait) 
gre» luggage a it was, for —5 


Cbriſtiaa mat to hold another in bondage: 
ſo that temporal men by little and little, by 
reaſon of. that terror in their conſciences, 
vere glad to manumit all their villeins. 
But the. ſaid. holy fathers, with the abbors 
ind ptiors, did not in like ſort by theirs; 
«wa -. | 


ſor they alſo had a ſcruple- in conſcience to 
empoyetih and deſpoil the church ſo much. 
as to manumit ſuch as were bond to their 
churches, or to the manors Which che church 
had gotten; and ſo kept their villeins fill”? 
By theſe ſeveral means the generality of 
villeins in the kingdom have long ago 
routes] up into copy holders: their perſons 
beipg enſranchiſed by manumiſſion or long 
acquieſcence; hut their eſtates: in ſtrict 
nels, remaining ſuhject to the ſame ſer - 
vile conditions and ſorfeitures as before; 


quit - rent. 


As 2 further conſequence-of what has 


have been demiſed, or demiſeable, by — 
of court-roll immemorially. For imme- 
morial cuſtom is the law of all tenures by 
copy: ſo that no new ſtrictly 
ing, be granted at this day. ” 

In ſome manors, where the cuſtom. hath 
been to permit the heir to ſucceed the an- 
ceſtor in his tenure, the eſtates are ſtiled 
copyholds of inheritance; in others, where 
the lords have been more vigilant to main - 
tain their rights, remain copyholds 
for life only: for the cuſtom of the manor 
has in both caſes ſo far the will 
of the lord, that, mop wigs — 
performed or ſtipulated ſor by „ he 
cannot, in the ſirſt inſtance, refuſe to admit 
the heit of his tenant upon his death; nor, 
in the ſecond, can he remove his preſent 
tenant ſo long as he lives, though he holds 
inally by the precarious tenure of his 
lord's will. u W. iid bares es” 
The fruits and appendages of a copy- 
hold tenure, that it hath in common with 
free tenures, are fealty, ſervices, (as well 
in rents as otherwiſe) reliefs, and eſcheate. 
The two latter belong only to copyholds of 
inheritance ; the former to thoſe for life 
alſo. But, beſides 'rheſe, eopyholds have 
allo heriots, wardlhip, and ſines. Heriote, 
which I-think are agreed to be a Pamſh 
cuſtom, . are a render of the beſt beaſt or 
other good (as the euſtom may be) to the 
lord on the death of the tenant. This is 
lainly a relic of villein tenure ; there be- 
ang originally leſs hardſhip-in it, when all 
the goods and chattels belonged to the 
lord, N have ſeized them even 
1 8 1 
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in the villein's life-time. Theſe are inci- ſuffers the utmoſt ſeverity of cenſure, or the 
dent to both ſpecies of copyhold; but more afflictive ſeverity of neglect. 
wardſhip and fines to thoſe of inheritance But words are only hard to thoſe who do 
only. Wardſhi . not underſtand them; and the critic ought 
takes both of in chivalry and that in always to enquire, whether he is incom- 
ge. Like that in chivalry, the lord is moded by the fault of the writer, or by 
the guardian, who uſually affigns his own. Mee | 
ſome relation of the infant tenant to act in Every author does not write for every 
his ſtead : and he, like guardian in ſ reader; many queſtions are ſuch as the illi- 
is accountable to his ward for the — terate mankind can have neither 
Of fines, ſome are in the nature of primer inte nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, and 
ſeiſins, due on the death of each tenant, which therefore it would be an uſeleſs en- 
others are mere fines for alienation of the deavour to levy with common minds, by 
lands: in ſome manors only one of theſe tireſome circumlocutions or laborious ex- 
forts can be demanded, in ſome both, and planations; and many ſubjects of general 
in others neither. They are ſometimes uſe may be treated in a different manner, 
arbitrary and at the will of the lord, ſome - as the is intended for the learned or 
times fixed by. cuſtom: but, even when the ignorant. Diffuſion and explication 
arbitrary, the courts of law, in favour of are neceflary to the inſtruction of thoſe 
the liberty of olders, have tied them who, being neither able nor accuſtomed to 
down to be reaſonable in their extent; think for themſelves, can learn only what is 


S 
8. 
8 


his power ſo far as to din - ſhould not know the copies ? 


equitable method not ſuffer the that he who never knew the originals 
Blackfone's Commentaries, where rather than in ourſelves. 
ſuſpects 


law itſelf interpoſes in an ſince words are but the images of things, 
1 ill 8 * 
1 


9 books are written which cannot be 
| of readers, the uſe of ſtood, 0935 .8.28 


ſtruct, by unneceſſary difficulties, a mind (fs Swift) is more able to 


ing which he poſſeſſes himſelf, and wiſhes to has broken his legs but a ſurgeon, after 1. 
be admired rather than underſtood, he coun- long diſcourſe; ſhall leave you as ignorant 
reracts the firſt end of writing, and jaftly as you were before.” This — 
11 8 4 2 * | ve 
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have been faid but by ſuch an exact ob- 
ſerver of life, in gratification of malignity, 
or in oſtentation of acuteneſs. Every hour 
produces inſtances of the neceſſity of terms 
of art. Mankind could never conſpire in 
uniform affectation; it is not but by neceſ- 
ſity that every ſcience and every trade has 
its peculiar language. They that content 
themſelves with general ideas may reſt in 
general terms; but thoſe whoſe ſtudies or 
employments force them upon cloſer in- 
ſpection, .muſt have names for particular 
parts, and words by which they may ex- 
preſs various modes of combination, ſuch 
as none but themſelves have occaſion to 


r. | 
Artiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to ſup- 
poſe, that none can be ſtrangers to words 
to which themſelves are familiar, talk: to 
an incidental enquirer as they talk to one 
another, and make their knowledge ridicu- 
lous by injudicious obtrufion. An art can- 
pot be taught but by its proper terms, but 
it is not always to teach the art. 
That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true; and what perſpi- 
cuity can be found among them proceeds 
not from the eaſineſs of their — but 
the ſhallowneſs of their thoughts. He that 
ſees a byiJding as a common E. con- 
tents himſelf with relating that it is great 
or little, mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all 
theſe words are intelligible and common, 
but they conyey no diftinQ or limited ideas; 
if he attempts, without the terms of archi- 
re, to delineate the parts, or enume- 
rate the ornaments, his narration at once 
N 
„ger y di , becauſe Are 
1 few ; but they are tle un- 
derſtood only, becauſe few that look upon 
an edifice examine-its parts or analyſe its 
columns into their members, s 
The ftate of every other art is the ſame; 
as it is curſorily ſurveyed or accurately exa- 
mined, different forms of expteſſion become 
proper. In morality it is one thing to diſ- 
cuſs the niceties of the caſuiſt, and anoth 
to direct the practice of common life. I 
„ he that inſtructs the farmer to 
plough and ſow, may convey his notions 
without the words which he would find ne- 
ceſſary in explaining to philoſophers the 
proceſs of vegetation; and if he, who has 
nothing to do but to be honeſt by the ſhort- 
eſt way, will perplex his mind with ſabtle 


ſpeculations ;_or if he whoſe taſk is to reap 


and thraſh, will not be contented without 
examining the evolution of the ſeed and 
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either ſhall conſult are very little to be 
blamed, though it ſhould ſometimes hap- 
pen that they are read in vain. alen. 


Dienten, the" cm Lot of all 
Such is the emptineſs of human enjoy- 


ments, that we are always impatient 0 
ee Attainment is followed by neg- 
eQ, and poſſeſſion by diſguſt; and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigrammatiſt 
on marriage, may be applied to every other 
courſe of life, that its two days of Ce 
el Waren Gan 
ew moments are more pleaſing 
thoſe in which the mind is ara mea- 
ſures for a new undertaking. From the 
firſt hint that wakens the fancy to the hour 
of actual execution, all is improvement and 
reſs, triumph and felicity. Every hour 
rings additions to the original ſcheme, 
en ſome new expedient to ſecure ſuc- 
cels, or diſcovers uential advantages 
not hitherto foreſeen. While preparations 
SEL TRTES 
es n 
and the heart "ike part; hg 
Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that 
prog content themſelves with a ſucceſſion 


ſchemes, and wear out: their al 
lotted time in the calm amuſement of con- 


triving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. £3 Ar v 
Others, not able to feaſt their imagina- 


tion with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat 


nearer to the of ation, with great 
diligence colle& whatever is requiſite to 
their deſign, and, after 'a thouſand re- 
ſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched 


away by death, as they ſtand in prociadu 


waiting for a proper opportunity to begir 
If there 3 no End of 18 . 


to find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, 


I know not whether any condition could be 


2 to that of the man who involves 


imſelf in his own thoughts, and never ſuf- 
fers experience to ſhow him the vanity of 
ſpeculation; for no ſooner are notions re- 


uced to practice, than tranquillity and 


confidence forſake the breaſt; every day 


brings its taſk, and often without bringing | 


abilities to perform it: difficulties embax- 
raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition re- 
tards, cenſure exaſperates, or neglect de- 
preſſes, We proceed, becauſe we have be- 
zun; we complete our deſign, that the la- 
. already ſpent may not be vain; but 
as expectation gradually dies away, the 

IE A i gay 


** 
A 4 


proach of thc attracting body, 
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ga y ſmile of alaerity difappears, we are 


xecefiitated to implore ſeverer powers, and 
truſt the event to patience Ender. 
When onee our labour has begun, the 
comfort chat enables us to endure it is the 
ſpect of its end; for though in every 
ng work there are ſome Joyous intervals 
of ſelf. applauſe, when the attention is re- 


created by unexpected facility, and the ima- 
gination 0 Fer weiden excellencies 
not compriſed in the firſt plan, yer the toil 
with which . ſtruggles after 
idea, 3s fo irkfome and diſguſting, and fo 


* 


frequent is the neteſßty of reſting below 


that perfection which we imagined within 
dur reach, that feldom any man obtains 
more from his endeayours than a painful 
convition of his defects, and a continual 
Teſuſcitation of defires which he feels him- 
elf unable to grati 7. 

S3 o certainly is wearineſs and vexation 
the concomitant of our undertakings, that 
ey man, in whatever he is engaged, 
confoles Himſelf with the hope of change. 
He that has made his way by afliduity and 
vigilance to © public employment, talks 


* 


among. his friends of nothing but the de- 
 Vght of retirement: he whom the neceflity 


of ſolitary application ſecludes' from the 
7 ꝗ— liſtens with a beating heart to its 
diſtant noiſes, longs to mingle with living 
"beings, and refolves, when he can regulate 
bis hours by his own choice, to take his fill 
of merriment and diverſions, or to diſplay 
His abilities on the univerſal theatre, and 
r 
FU ad * 
© Every deſire, however innocent or pa- 
-fural, grows dangerous, as by long indul. 
ence it becomes aſcendant in the mind, 
"When we have been much accuſtomed to 
conſider, any thing as capable of giving 
"happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ar- 
"our, or to forbear ſome precipitation in 


our advances, and irregularity in our pur- pu 


"ſuits, He that has long cultivated the tree, 
-watched the ſwelling bud and opening 
bloflom, and pleaſed himſelf with com- 


patios how much every fun and ſhower 


added to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays kill the 


fruit has obtained its e but defeats 
5 


his own cares by eagerneſs to reward 


them. When we have diligently laboured 


for any purpoſe, we are willing to believe 
that we have attalned it; and becauſe we 


Have already done much, too ſuddenly con- 


clude that no more is to be done. 
All att action is encreaſed Wenk. 
We never 


find ourſelves ſo deſirous to finiſh; as in 
the latter part of our work, or fo impa- 
tient of delay, as when we know that de- 
lay cannot be long, Part of this unſen- 
ſonable impartunity of diſcontent = be 
jaſtly imputed” to kingour and wearinefs, 
which mult” always 'oppreſs us more as 
our tdil has been longer continued; but 
the greater part uſually proceeds from 
frequent contethplation of that eaſe which 
we now Conſider as near and certain, and 
which, when it has once flattered” our 
5 we cannot ſuffer to be 5 with- 
eld. dee e Ebe- 


$ 60, Feodal Syſtem; Hiſtory of iti Rije 

at bean 2 and Progreſt. rein 

The conſlitution of feuds had its origi- 
maF from the military policy of the Nor- 
thern or Celtic nations, the Goths, the 
Hunns, the Franks, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, who, all migrating from the 
fame offcina gentium, as Craig very juſtly 
intitles it, poured themſelves in vaſt quan- 
dities into all the regions of Europe; at the 
declenſton of the Roman empire. It was 
brought by them from their own cbuntries, 
and continued in their reſpective colonies 
as the moſt likely means to ſecore their 


- 


new © acquiſitions: and, to that end, large 


diſtricts or parcels of Tavd were allotted y 
the gb, general to'the ſuperior of- 
ficers of the army, and by them dealt out 
again in ſmaller parcels. or allotments to 
e inferior officers and moſt deſerving 
foldiers. Theſe allotments were called 
Froda. feuds, fiefs, or fees; which laſt ap- 
pellation, in the vorthern languages, figni- 
ies à conditional ſtipend or reward, © Re- 
wards or ſtipends they evidently were: 
'and the condition annexed to them was, 
that the poſſeſſor ſhould” do fervice faith- 
fully, both at home and in the wars, to 
b — whom they were given; for which 
purpoſe he took the 7uramentum ffaglitalis, 
or oath of fealty: and in caſe of the breach 
of this condition and oath, by not perform- 
ing the ſtipulated ſervice, or by deſerting 
the lord in battle, the lands were again to 
"revert to him who granted them. 
Allotments thus acquired, naturally en- 
Fes ſuch as ac Ed them to defend 
them; and, as they all ſprang from the 
ſame tight of conqueſt, no part could ſub- 
ſiſt independentof the whole; wherefore all 
| N as well as receivers, wete mutually 
bound to defend each other's poſſeſllons. 
But, as that could not effectually be done 


in a tumultuous, irregular way, govern- 
ment, 
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o 


rpoſe ſubordination, 
receiver of lands, 


ments and to that pu 
or feudutoty; was therefore bound; when 


called upon by his benefaQor; or imme- 
diate lord of his feud or fee, to do all in 


his n Such bene factor 
or lord 


nefactor or ſuperior; and ſo upwards to 
the prince or general himſelf. And the 
ſeveral lords were alſo reciprocally bound, 
in their reſpective gradations, to protect 
the poſſeſſions they had given. Thus the 
feoddal connection was eſtabliſhed, a 
military ſubjection was naturally» intro - 
duced, und an army of feudatories were 
always ready inliſted, and mutualſy pre- 
pared to muſter, not only in defence of 
each man's on ſeveral property, but alſo 
in defence of the whole, and of every part 
of this their newly. acquired country: the 
prudenice' of which eonſtitution was ſoon 
r in the r and ſpi- 


rit with which they maintained their con- 
quests. 8 TT © 4 «14 4 


| $1 Runte, 91 118. 
univerſality and early uſe of this 
plan, among all thoſe nations which, 

in eotmnplaiſance to the Romans, we ſtill 
call Barbarous, may appear from what is 
recorded of the Cimbri and Tutones, na- 
tions of the ſame northern original as thoſe 
whom we have been deſcribing, at their 


firſt irruption into Italy about a cemary 


before the Chriſtian æra. They demand 
ed of the Romans, * ut martius populus ali- 
aid fibi"terr dart quaſi fipendium o exte- 
rum, ut vellet, manibus atque armis ſuis ute- 
retur. “ The ſenſe of which may be thus 


rendered: they deſired ſtipendary lands 


(that is, feuds) to be allowed them, to be 
held by military and other perſonal ſer< 
vices, whenever their lords ſhould call 
pon them.“ This was evidently the ſame 
cotſtitution, that diſplayed itſelf more fully 
about ſeven hundted years afterwards; 
when the Sali, Burgundians, and Franks, 
broke in vpon Gaul; the Viſigoths on Spain, 
and the Lombardy upon Italy, and intro- 
duced with themſelves this northern plan 
of polity, ſerving at once to diſtribute, and 
ta protect, the territories they had newly 
gained. And from hence it is probable, 
that the emperor Alexander Severus took 
the hint, of dividing lands conquered from 


the enemy, among lüs 8 and victo- 


— ſoldiery, on condition of receiving 
Witary ſervice, from them and their heirs 
for ever“ 5 . TIA 07:7 Bas n © n 


** 


Cw * k 


- — 


Was liketwiſe ſubordinate to and 
under the command of his immediate be- 


1 Nenn RS 

Scarce had theſe northern conquerors” 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in their new. dami- 
nions, when the wiſdom of their conſtitu- 
tions, as well as their perſonal, valour, 
alarmed all the princes of Europe; that, 
is, of thoſe countries. which had 9 
been Roman provinces, but had reyoked, 
ar were deſerted by their old maſters, in 
the general wreck cf the empire. Where-, 
fore moſt, if not all, of them, thought it 
neceſſary to enter into the ſame, or a ſimĩ - 
lar plan of policy. For whereas, before, 
the poſſeſſions: of their ſubjects were per- 


proper fectiꝝy alladial (that is, wholly independent, 


and held of no ſuperior at all) now: they. 


parcelled out their royal territories, or 


perſuaded their ſubjects to ſurrender up 
and retake their own landed property, un- 


der the like feodal obligation of military 


fealty. And thus, in the cmpaſs of a 
very few years, the fec | 
the doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf Over 


all the weſtern world. Which alteration 


of landed property, in ſo very material a 


point, neceſſarily drew aſter it an alteran 
tion of laws and cuſtoms; ſo that che feo- 
dal laws ſoon drove. out the Roman, which 
had univerfally obtained, but now, became 
for many centuries. Joſt 'and forgotten; 


and Italy itſelf (as fome of, the.civilans, 
with more ſpleen than : judgements. have, 


expreſſed it) belluinas, atgue farinas, imma 
gue Longobardorum leges accept. 


But this feodal polity, which was thus 
by degrees eſtabliſned over all the conti- 


nent of Europe, ſeems not to have been 


received in this part of our iſland, at lea 
not univerſally, and as a part of the na: 
tional conſtitution, till the reign of William 
the Norman. Not but that it is reaſon: 
able to believe, from abundant; traces in 
our hiſtory and laws, that even in the times 
of the Saxons, Who were à ſwarm from 
what Sir William Temple calls the ſame 
northern hive, ſomething ſimilar to this 
was in uſe: yet nat ſo extenſively, nor at- 
tended with all the rigour, that Was after - 
wards imported by the Normans. For 
the Saxons were firmly ſetiled in this 
iſland, at leaſt as early as the year 600 
and it was not till tixo centuries — yrnc 
feuds arrived to their full vigour and ma- 
turity, even on the continent of Europe. 
- This 2 e W | 

tenures into England, by king Willa 

does not ſeem to have been SFofted. ig 
mediatelys aſter the -conqueſt; her hy the 


mere arbitrary will and power of the con- 
5 4 Nees ortur , od. v8 

9 8 , 8 | 
* 78 22 ITN 207 ne 


eodal' conſtitution, or 
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. but to have been conſented to by v 


his Sale was eſtabliſhed. Indeed from the 
Time ar ſlaughter of the Engliſh no- 


$ infarre&ions of thoſe who ſurviv- 
= fuch numerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman 
followers with very large and extenſive 
poſſeſſions : which a handle to the 


1 them, to repreſent him 
of the ſeized 
— England. and dealt 
e own favourites. A 
ſuppoſition, grounded 
e of the word conqueſt ; 
feodal acceptation, fi no more than 
acquifition and this led many haſty 
writers into a"ftrange hiſtorical miſtake, 
and one which, the ſlighteſt exami- 
nation, will be found to be -moſt untrue. 
However, certain it is, that the Normans 


& having 


which, in its 


now to large poſſeſſions 
bag A sg: 6 rent nd br üb 
feodal law, under which had long 


lived, with the * s recom- 
— — 4 — Engliſh, 
ut 1 — on a 
military — ing thereby to prevent 
any future attempts from the continent, 
were probably the reaſons that prevailed 
to effect his eſtabliſhment here. And per- 
— * we may be able to aſcertain the time 
of this great revolution in our landed pro- 
, with a tolerable d of exactneſs. 
or we learn from the Saxon Chronicle, 
that in the nineteenth year of king Wil- 
liam's reign, an invaſion was a 
ed from Denmark; and the military conſt. 
tution of the Saxons being then laid aſide, 
and no other introduced in its ftead, the 
kingdom was 
occafioned the king to bring over a large 
army of Normans and Lok oo _ 
quartered andholder, 
greatly r the — This ap- 
parent weakneſs, r with the 9 
ances occaſioned by ok a foreign force, Bight 
E with the king's remonſtrances, 
_ the better incline the nobility to liſten 


i of Genes: Fer ng the Jay 


wel over, the kin held a great coun- 
8 to enquire into — of the nation; 


the compiling of the ſurvey 
— which was finiſhed in the 
next year: and in the latter end of that 


/ 


t council of the nation long after 


at the battle of Haſtings, and the 


— hiftorians, and ſuch as have im- 


grounded upon a miſtaken 


defenceleſs: which nationally 


the immediate conſequence of which was, 


2 king was attended dy all 
oh at 12 where all the jr. ay 
oe landbolders ſubmitted their ] to 
. yoke of . * — yer 17S. 
ing's vaſlals, and did homage 
to his perſon. This ſeems do have doen 
the æra of formally introd the ſeodal 
tenures by law; and p y the very 
law, thus made at the council of Sarum, 
is that which is till extant, and couched 
in theſe remarkable words: “ fatuimus, 
—— liberi homines oy OE & ſacraments. 
nod intra - 
2 Milbelns regi domino — 
— terra: bonores illiut omni 2 
litate ubique ſervare cum eo, ef contra inimicos 
et alienigenas defendere.” The terms of 
this how (as Sir Martin Wright has ob- 
ſerved) are plainly feodal: for, firſt, it * 
= the oath of fealry, which made, 
ſenſe of the feudiſts, every man — 
took it a tenant or vaſlal; and, ſecondly, 
the tenants themſelves to defend 
their lords territories and titles a all 
enemies foreign and domeſtic, But what 
hor the matter out of diſpute, is another 
of the ſame yo eter which exaQts 
red ang as ordained by the general coun- 
cil: «© Omnes comites, & barones, & milites, 
& ſervientes, & univerſi liberi bomines, to- 
tins regni R preditti, babeant & teneant 

Je ſemper bene in armis & in equit, ut 8 

oportet : & fint ſemper prampti & bene 

rr mah ad ee integrum nobis ex- 

per cum opus fuerit ; fe- 

_—_ guad nobis debent Ve & tence. 

mentis ſus de jure 8 rh illi — 

wy per n 
predict.” 

This new polity therefore ſeems not ta 
have been impoſed by the ueror, but 
and freely adopted by the ge- 
neral aflembly of the whole realm, in the 
1 as ”_ nations 2 — 

efore it, u t 0 
principle of Aenne Aud, in parti · 
cular, they had the recent example of the 
French nation before their eyes, which 
had gradually ſurrendered up all its allo- 
dial or free lands into the king's hands, 
who reſtored them 3 bene- 
Hcium or feud, to be held to them and ſuch 
of their heirs as they previouſly nominated 
to the king: and hs by 8 all the 
allodial-eſtates of France were converted 


called into feuds, and the freemen became the 


vaſſals of the crown. The only difference 


n. * 
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and that in 
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was, that the former 
was effected gradually, by the conſent of 
private s; the latter was done at 
once, all over England, by the common 
T conſequence of th We 
In uence of this change, it be - 


came a fundamental maxim and neceſſary tary 


principle (though in reality a mere fiction) 
of our Engliſh tenures, * that the King is 
the yniverſal lord and original proprietor. 
of all the lands in his . and that 


held upon feodal ſervices,” For, this be- 
ing the real caſe in pure, original, proper 
feuds, other nations who adopted this ſyſ- 
tem were obliged to act upon the ſame 
ſuppoſition, as a ſubſtruction and founda- 
tion of their new polity, though the fact 
was indeed far iſe, And, indeed, 
by thus conſenting to the introduction of 
feodal tenures, our Engliſh anceſtors pro- 
bably meant no more than to put the 
kingdom in a ſtate of defence by a mili- 
ny bem: and to oblige themſelves (in 
of their lands) to maintain the 
king's title and territories, with equal vi- 
gour and fealty, as if they had received 
ir lands from his bounty upon theſe 
expreſs conditions, as pure, proper, bene- 
ficiary feudatorjes, But, whatever their 
meaning was, the Norman interpreters, 
on edge pong ended con- 
itutions, and well underſtanding the im- 
port and extent of the ſeodal terms, gave 
a very different conſtruction to this pro- 
ceeding; and yer by ny took a eto 
introduce, not only the ri 
which iled in the duchy of Norman- 
dy, but alſo ſuch fruits and dependencies, 
ſuch hardſhips and ſervices, as were never 
known to other nations; as if the Engliſh 
had in fact, as well as , owed every 
thing they had to the bounty of their ſo, 
W tis” 
Our anceſtors, therefore, who were by 
no means beneficiaries, but had barely 
conſented to this fiction of tenure from the 
crown, as the baſis of a military diſcipline, 
with reaſon looked upon thoſe deductions 
as grooms impoſitions, and arbitrary con- 
clutions from principles that, as to them, 
had no foundation in truth. However, 
this king, and his ſon , William Rufus, 
kept up with a high hand all the rigours 
of the feodal doctrines: but their ſacceſſor, 
Henry I. found it expedient, when he ſet 


pp his pretenſions to the crown, to promiſe 


us doctrines 


a reſtitution of the laws of king Edward 
the Confefſor, or 3 em; and 
accordingly, in the firſt year of his reigu, 
granted a charter, whereby he gave up the 
— grievances, but Kill reſerved the 
jon of feodal tenure, for the fame mili- 
rpoſes which engaged his father to 
introduce it. But this charter was gradu- 
ally broke through, and the former griev- 
ggravated, by 


ances were revived and a 
himſelf and ſucceeding princes; till, in the 


| relgn of king John, they became ſo intole- 
rable, 


that occafioned his barons, or 
principal feudatories, to rife up in arms 
againſt him: which at length produced the 


amous charter at Running - mend. 
which, ſome alterations, was confirr 


by his fon Henry III. And though its im- 
click by Wer tou] wt voey greatly tore 
on ſon) are featiy mort 
eſteemed at the time a vaſt acquiſition to 
Englim liberty. Indeed, b further 
alteration of tenures, that fince hap- 
pened, many of theſe immunities may now 
* than they „ _ 
nence r were 
when granted: but this, properly conſfi- 
dered, will ſhew, not that the acquiſitions 
under John were ſmall, but that thoſe 
under Charles were greater. And from 
hence alſo ariſes another inference; that. 
the liberties of Engliſhmen are not (as ſome 
arbitrary writers would repreſent them) 
mere infringements of the king's prero- 
gative, extorted from our princes by tak- 
wg advantage of their weakneſs; but a 
oration of that ancient conſtitution, of 
which" our anceſtors had been defrauded 
by the art and finefſe of the Norman law- 
yers, rather than deprived by the force of 

9 $-61. "Of Britifo Furies. 

The method of trials by juries, is genes 
rally Sore: ao as 422 moſt ex- 
—— — — out —— * 

t certainly appears in that light. 
According to the original” eſtabliſhment, 
the jurors are to be men of competent ſor- 
tunes in the neighbourhood ; and are to 
be ſo avowedly indifferent between the 
parties concerned, that no reaſonable ex- 
2 be made tb them on either 

In treaſon, the perſon accuſed has a 
right to challenge ſive · and- chirty, and in 
y, twenty, without ſhewing cauſe of 
challenge. Nothing can be more 8 
f f F 0 
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r res A 
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not unfre _"" even 
Nhe ee Geet feet 4 
ene of enterjainments, and er helps 
5 are ackſons wn indiffer- 
ent, when not repugnant to a better me- 
+ of diſpoſing. — our ſuperfluities; but 


ey. become cos when they obſttuct vr 
25 , Our 4 from a more virtuous 


neces. 


e generolity is a duty As indiſpenſa- 


Lia bly 765 ary as. thoſe by [9s on, us, b 


law, Tt is a rule impo 8 edſon, 
* which ſhou'd be the fo DENY wof's 1 * 
** But this Ne dbes not. 
e 07 impul ulſe of hutna- 


te 25 Sons in fol owing blind paſſion for our 


ry ge] ED 


Mankiad,in ge ſufficiently 
quires with . e the = 


it 1s pe Smog $i 
Aly in « perforinance o mies to, 
which the 7285 af ſociety: $5 —.— gr 
This, I allow, is ſometimes 

the word, and ip this 5 jultice is pe ig 
pred from. e rh on the 28 1 9 

ul — 8 cheanbe | 
to e e 9 unite 

.. Juſtice may be defied, that virtue ahh 
impels us to give to every perſon. what is 
his due. In. this extended ſenſe of the 

word, it comprehends the 3 of . 
virtue which reaſon p eros 
ſhould expect. Our Pry to our Maker, 
to each other, and to ourſelves, are fully 
anſwered, if we give them what we owe 


them. r * laſt 


the only virtue, and ha' 
orig in in it. * Bux. 22 

| The qualities ofcadour, aria, cha- 
rity, and generolity, . *: as not 


Bee wag 8 „if ever inſta 


they e che title ys it. 4 a AA d 7 2 


: ithout ſuch tor, . 
| become ee co nigh 
rity im Poets and — K jþ 


e 5 
1 aQtion, if it ot - 
cate by Juſtice, is, at bell, i Ef 8 85 


ME TOE 


78 lives that, have pa 


e,zþd impairing our circutiftances by 
pr 430 bene actions ſy as & to render us in- 


eee 


7 2d _ Golghnith's Zaun. 
$ 63. bene the Diet or conquering. 


os 1s x hich we Hig ſo 
fallacio 1 3th Ree e of our ove reſolu- 
ro, hor r an x which 70 is unwil- 
Gi. y au Ne | chat that has re- 
imes, and Þ; thouſand 

times eee e own pur ofe, yer ſuffers 
abatement of his. confidence, but ſtill 
elieves himſelf his own maſter, and able, 
innate vigour of ſoul, to. preſs Ng 

to his end, Gropgh all the Se ns that 
HA miences of delights can put in his 


"That this. miſtake Hhould prevail for a 
e 18 ye tural. When conyiction is 
prefent,. anc temptation out 'of lip hr, \ we do 
not ing neeive how any reaſonable be- 
an deyiate ny his true BEET. 
11 5 to be done while 25S 175 'gs 

in 


peculation, is ſo plain and 
8 45 1s no pics for Ban 1190 b ale 
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the differ- 
profeſſion and reali on ded — 
tween n and reality, upon deep de- 
93 ſtudied deceit; but the truth is, that 
re is very little hypocriſy in the world; 


It is not uncommon to cha 


we do not ſo oſten endeavour or wiſh to 


impoſe on others as ourſelves; we re- 
ſolve to-do right, we hope to keep our reſo- 
Jutions, we declare them to conſirm our own 
i and fix our own inconftancy by call- 
h 


witneſſes of our actions; but at laſt - 


abit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 
at our triumph, laugh at our defeat; ä 
Cauſtom is commonly too ſtrong for the 


moſt reſolute reſolver, though furniſhed for 


the aſſnult with all the weapons of philoſo- 
phy. „He that endeavours to free him- 
« ſelf from an ill habit,“ ſays Bacon, 
« moſt not change too much at a time, 
« Teſt he ſhould be diſcouraged by diffi- 
% culty; nor too little, for t 
make but flow: advandes.“ This is a 
recept which may be applauded in a book, 
it will fail in the trial, in which every 
change will be found too great or too little. 
Thoſe who have been able to conquer ha- 
bit, are like thofe- that are fabled to have 
returned from the realms of Pluto: 

g Pluucl, quos zquus amavit 


* Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad wthera virtus; = 


They are ſufficient to give hope but not 
ſecurity, to animate the coriteſt but not to 
promiſe victory. Sean ks 

. Thoſe who are in the power of evil ha- 


4 


bits, muſt conquer them as they can, and 


conquered they muſt be, or neither wiſdom 
nor happineſs cau be attained; but thoſe 
who are not yet ſabje to their influence, 
"may, by timely caution, preſerve their free- 
dom, they may effeQually refolve'ts eſcape 
the tyrant, whonr they wü very vainly re- 


ſol ve to conquer. Ir. 


1 chall not pretend to conceal from 
di the illegitimacy of my birth, or the 


aſeneſs of my extraction; and 28 gy 


ſeem to bear the venerable marks of old 
age, I received my being at Birmingham 
not fix months ago. From thence I was 
"tranſported with many of my brethren of 
different dates, characters, and configura- 
tions, to a Jew pedlar in —.— — 
who paid for us in ſpecie ſcarce a fift = 
of our nominal and extrinſic value. We 
were ſoon after ſeparately diſpoſed of, at a 
more moderate profit, to coffee-houſes, 
chop - houſes, chandters-ſhops, and gin- 
| * 


he will 


and torn regimentals. 
- ried to the Mall in St. James Park, where 
Jam aſhamed to tell how I parted from 
him let it ſuffice that I was ſoon aſter de- 


I had not been long in the world 
before an ingenious tranſmuter of metals 
laid violent hands on me; and obſervi 
my thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the help 
of a- little "quickſilver -exalted me into a 
ſhilling. © Uſe however, ſoon degra 


me again to my native. low. ſtationg and 1 


unfortunately fell into the poſſeſſian of an 
urchin juſt breeched, who received me as 2 
Chriſtmas-box of -his-godmother; © : 7 © 
« A love of money is ridiculouſly in- 
ſtilled into children ſo early, that before 
they can poſſibly comprehend the uſe of it, 
they confider it as of great value: I loſt 
therefore the very eſſenoe oſ my being, in 
the cuſtody of this hopeful-diſciple-of ava- 
rice and folly; and was kept only to be 
looked at and admired : but abi boy 
after a while ſnatched! me from — 4 
releaſed me from my confinement... -/. / 
*I now underwent various hardſhips 
among his play- fellows, and was kicked 
about, huſtled, toſſed up, and chucked into 


| * 
the object and the nurſe of thaſe paſſions 
which diſgrace human nature, while I ap 


peared only to engage children in 1 
paſtimes. — I was diſmiſſad i from 


their ſervice, by 'a throw with: a barrow- 
woman for an orange. 
From her it is natural to conclude, I 


PRE in-ſhop; where, indeed, it 
1s probable hoot have immedi 
gone, if her huſband, a foot-ſoldier, h 
not wreſted me from her, at the expence 
of a bloody noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, 
y him I was car- 


— 


poſited in a night-cellar. 
From hence I gat into the coat · pocket 
of a blood, and remained there with ſe- 


veral of my brethren for ſome days unn - 


ticed. Bat one evening as he was reeling 
home from the tavern, be jerked a whole 
| handful of us through a ſaſh- winde into 
the dining · room of a tradeſman, who he re · 
— had been ſo unmannerly to him 


the day before, as to deſire payment of his 
- bill. We repoſed in ſoft eaſe on a fine 


Turkey carpet till the next morning, when 
the add ego up; and ſome of us 
| | were 


| 
| 
| 
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were allotted to purchaſe.tea, ſome to buy 
ſnuff, and I myſelf was immediately truck- 
ed away at the door ſor the Sweetheart's 
Delight. -- xs © 

It is not my deſign to enumerate every 


little accident that has befallen me, or to 


dwell upon trivial and indifferent circum- 
ſtances, as is we bara of thoſe im- 
portant egotiſts, who write narratives, me- 
moirs, and — _ uſeleſs to commu- 
nity as my ſingle ſelf may appear to be; 
- have been the inſtrument of much goo 
and evil in the intercourſe of mankind; I 
have contributed no'{mall ſum to the reve- 
nues of the crown, by my ſhare in each 
news-paper; and in the ' conſumption of 


tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, and other taxa- 


ble eommodines. / If I have encouraged 
„or ſupported extravagance; I 
— — of indutey, 
_ and relieved the neceſſities of indigence. 
'The 8 me as their conſtant 
friend; and the ri h they affect 


to {light me, and treat me with 6 
are often reduced by their follies to 2 
treſſes which it is even in my power to 
conſtitution has, indeed, very much ob- 
ſtructed and embarraſſed my travels; tho” 
J could not but rejoice in my condition laſt 
Tueſday, as I was debarred having any 
ſhare in maiming, bruiſing, and deſtroying 
— 2 of vulgar barbarity : 
-F was in being 
xm wag with feathers and ſtuffed lea- 
ther; a childiſh ſport, rightly calculated to 
Initiate tender minds in acts of cruelty, and 
-prepare them for the exerciſe of inhuma- 
nity on helpleſs animals. | 

I ſhall conclude, Sir; with informing 
.you by what means I came to you in the 
condition you ſee. A choice ſpirit, a mem- 
ber of the kill-care-club, broke a link - 
'boy's pate with me laſt night, as a reward 
for lighting him acroſs the el ; the lad 
waſted half his tar flambeau in —— ſor 
me, but Ieſcaped his ſearch, being lodged 
ſnugly againſt a poſt. This morning a pa- 
riſn girl picked me up, and carried me with 
raptures to the next baker's ſhop to pur- 
chaſe a roll. The maſter, who was church- 
- warden, examined me with great attention, 
and then gruffly threatening her with Bride- 
well for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail chrough my middle, and faſtened me 
to the —— but the nary the poor 
hu child was gone, he whipt me up 
—— wo away with others in 


confined to the mock and 


change to the next cuſtomer, gave me this. 
opportunity of relating my adventures to 
a . rot tits; Adventurer. 
$ 65. Hiſtory, eur natural Fondugſi for it, 
| Wm and its true Uſe, ſe | 
The love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable 
from human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſe- 
parable from ſelf-love, The ſame princi- 
- in this inftance carries us forward and 
ckward, to future and to paſt ages. We 
imagine that the things which affect us, 
mult affect poſterity: this ſentiment runs 
through mankind, from Cæſar down to the 
pariſh-clerk in Pope's Miſcellany. We 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory of our own 
adventures, of thoſe of our own time, and 
of thoſe that ed it. Rude heaps of 
— — — nal and ruder * 
ve comp or this parpoes y 
nations whohod nor et the uſe of arts and 
letters. To go no r back, the tri - 
umphs of Odin were celebrated in Runic 
ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh anceſtors 
were recorded in thoſe of their bards, The 
ſavages of America have the ſame cuſtom 
at this day: and long hiſtorical ballads of 
their hunting and wars are ſung at all their 


feſtivals. re is no need of ſaying how 


this paſſion grows among all civilized na- 


tions, in proportion to the means of grati- 
fying it: but let us obſerve, that he fame 
principle of nature directs us as ſtrongly, 
more generally as well as more early, 
to indulge our own curioſity, inſtead of 
preparing to  gratify that of others. The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of 
his nurſe ; he learns to read, and he de- 
vours with eagerneſs fabulous legends and 
novels, In riper years he applies to hiſto- 
ry, or to that which he takes for biſtory, to 
authorized romance: and even in age, the 
deſire of knowing what has happened to 
other men, yields to the defire alone of re- 
lating what has happened to ourſelves. 


Thus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to our 


eqary wa by What pity is it, that even 
the beſt ſhould ſpeak to our underſtandings 
ſo ſeldom! That it does ſo, we have none 


to blame but ourſelves. Nature has done 


ber part. She has opened this ſtudy to 


every man who can read and think: and 
what ſhe has made the moſt agreeable, 
reaſon can make the moſt uſeful applica- 
tion of to our minds. But if we conſult our 
reaſon, we ſhall be far from following the 
examples of our fellow creatures, in this as 
in moſt other eaſes, who are ſo * of 

* a g 
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being rational. We ſhall neither read to 


ſooth our indolence, nor to gratify our va- 
nity : as little ſhall we content ourſelves to 
drudge like grammarians and critics, that 
others may be able to ſtudy, with greater 
eaſe and profit, like philoſophers and ſtateſ- 
men! as little ſhall we 
merit of becoming great ſcholars at the ex- 
pence of groping all our lives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity, -All theſe miſtake the 
true drift of ſtudy, and the true uſe. of biſ- 
tory. Nature gave us curioſity to excite 
the induſtry of our minds; but ſhe never 
intended it to be made the principal, much 
leſs the ſole, object of their application. 
"The true and object of this appli- 
cation, is a conſtant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to 
_ „ that tends neither directly nor 
indirectly to make us better men, and bet 
ter citizens, is at beſt but a ſpecious and 
ingenious ſort of idleneſs, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Tillotſon: and the knowledge 
we acquire is a creditable kind of igno- 
rance, nothing more. This creditable kind 
of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moſt learned, reap from the ſtudy of 
hiſtory: and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems 
to me, of all other, the moſt proper to train 
us up to private and public virtue. | 
e need but to caſt our eyes on the 
world, and we ſhall ſee the daily force of 
example: we need but to turn them mward, 
and we ſhall ſoon diſcover why example has 
this force. Pauci prudentia, ſays Tacitus, 
Bonga ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis diſcer- 
aunt 7 tt aliorum eventis docentur. Such 
is the imperſection of human underſtand- 
ing, ſuch the frail temper of our minds, 


that abſtraQ or general | roy though . 
C 


never ſo true, appear obſcure or doubttul 
to us very often, till they are explained by 


examples; and that the wiſeſt leſſons in 


favour of virtue go but a little way to con- 

vince the judgment and determine the will, 

unleſs they are enforced by the ſame means, 
and we are obliged to apply to ourſelves 
that we ſee happen to other men. Inſtruc- 
tions by precept have the further diſadvan- 

.tage of coming on the 2 of others, 
and frequently require a long deduction of 

ö reepta, 

breve er efficax fer — The reaoac? 
chis j t, which I quote from one of 


* 


Seneca's epiſtles, in confirmation of my 


own opinion, reits I think on this, That 
when examples are pointed out to us, there 


the ſlender i 


is a kind of appeal, with which we 
tered, made to our ſenſes, a 


are 


underſtanding alone, but to our paſſions 
likewiſe. Example afſuages theſe or ani - 
mates them; ſets paſſion on the fide of 
judgment, and makes the whole man of 


thoſe precepts which example inſinuated. 


3. 66. © Human Nature, in Dignity. 


- In forming our notions of human nature 


we are ve to make compariſon be- 
twixt men jd? arr which are the onl 
creatures endowed with thought, that 
under our ſenſes. Certainly this compari- 
ſon is very favourable to mankind; on the 
one hand, we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts 
are not limited by any narrow bounds either 
of place or time, who carries his reſearches 
into the moſt diſtant regions of this globe, 
and beyond this globe, to the planets and 
heavenly bodies; looks backward to con- 
ſider the firſt origin of the human race; caſts 
2 — 

ions upon poſterity, and the judgments 
which will W of his — a 


_ thouſand years hence: à creature who 


traces cauſes and effects to great lengths 


> ran". 7 extracts general principles 
rom particular appearances: improves 
upon his diſcoveries, correQts his nz aro 
and make his very errors profitable, - On 
the other hand, we are preſented with a 
creature the very reverſe of this; limited 
in its obſervations and reaſonings to a few 
ſenſible objects which ſurroand-3t; without 
curioſity, without a foreſight, blindly con- 
dutted by inftinQ, and arriving in a very 
ſhort time at its utmoſt perfectian, 

which it is never able to advance a ſingle 
ep, What a difference is there betwixt 
theſe'creatures; and how exalted @ notion 


guar maſt we entertain of the former, in com- 


pariſon of the latter! H flaps. - 


$ 67.. The Operations of Human Nature 
| Sag po We © > ns antaha 


| We are compoſed of a mind and of a 
body, intimately united, and * af- 
ing 


re flat- 


s to ſee the influence of his 
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deed are entirely different. . Whether the 
immortal ſpirit that enlivens this machine, 
1s originally of a/fuperior nature in various 
bodies (which, I own, ſeems moſt conſiſtent 
and agreeable to the ſcale and order of 
deings) , or whether the difference depends 
oma ſymmetry, or peculiar ſtrutture of the 
organs combined with it, is beyond my 
reuch to determine. It is evidently cer- 
tain, chat the body is euriouſly formed with 
Haw organs to delight. and ſuch as are 

dapted to all the neceſſary uſes of liſe. 
The ſpirit animates the whole; it guides 
the natural and conſines them 
within juſt limits. But the natural force of 
this ſpirit ĩs oſten ĩmmerſed in matter; and 
the mini becomes ſubſervient to paſſions, 
which it ought to govern and direct. Your 


friend” Horace, although of the Epicurean 
doctrine, acknowledges this truth, where 


+ Arque affigit bumo divinz panticulam aure. 
Tt'ivno/lefs pb) chavichls r 
ſpirit has an independent power of acting, 
and, when cultivated in a proper manner, 


2 


ſecmingly quits the:corporeal frame within 
whieh-io eln 1 and ſoars into high- 


err and more ſpacious regions; where, with 
an energy which I had oy ons di- 
vine,-it ranges-among thoſe heavenly bo- 
dies that in this lower world are 4 
viſible to our eyes; and we can at once 
explain the diſtance, magnitude, and velo- 
city of the-planets, and can fore tel, even to 
— — particular time 
when a comet will return, and when the 
ſun will be eclipſed in the next century. 
Theſe powers certainly e vince the digniiy 
of human nature, and. the ſurpriſing effects 
ofthe immaterial . ſpirit within us, which in 
Ao confined a ſtate can thus diſengage itſelf 
from the ſetters of matter. It is from this 
pre. eminenoe of the ſoul over the body, 
That we are enabled to view the exact or- 
der add · eutious variety of different beings; 

to- eonſider and cultivate-the natural pro- 

ductiohs f the earth; and to admire and 
imitate the wife benevolence which reigns 
| the ſole ſyſlem of the univerſe. 


It is rom hence that we form moral laws 
for dur conduct. From hence we delight - 


in copying that great original, who in his 
eſſence is utterly incomprehenſible, but in 
his Influence is powerfuſſy apparent to eve- 


ry degree of his creation; From hence 100 epigra 


we perceive à real beauty in virtue, and a 
diſtinction between good and evil. Virtue 


& . 


afts with the utmoſt and with 
no view to ber on adv : whale Vice, 
like a-glutton, feeds herſelf enormouſly, 
and then is willing to diſgorge the nau- 
ſeous offals of her feaſt OOrrery. 


5 68. Oecanamy, 


Want of it mo Mark of 

The indigence of authors, and;particu- 
larly of poets, has long been the object of 
lamentation and ridieule, of compaſſion and 
contempt. | E111, 363 

It has been obſerved, that not one fa- 
vourite of the muſes has ever been able to 
build a houſe ſince the days of Amphion, 
whoſe art it would be fortunate for them if 
they poſſeſſed; and that the greateſt pu- 
niſhment that can poſlibly be anfliged on 
them, is to oblige them to ſup in their own 
lodgings, oy * eee ere 


n ee e 
Where pigeons lay their eggs, * 4 . 
Boileau introduces Damon, whoſe. write 
ings entertained and inſtructed the city 
and the court, as having paſſed the ſummer 
without a ſhirt, and the winter without 
a cloak; and reſolving at laſt to forſake 
Paris, n Se toy bn : l. 
— la vertu n ; feu ni lier, 

only ><. tg? dnp HO 1 
and to find out a retreat in ſome diſtant 


1 ' ln 
D'ed jomais »i I Heiſſer, ni le Sergent napproche, 
Sale, whers — ns m,. 


* 'The rich comedian, ſays Brayere, «lol- 
ling in his gilt chariot, beſpatters the face 
of Corneiſle walking afoot:“ and Juvenal 
9 7 75 that his contemporary bards ge- 
nerally qualified themſelves by their Her 
to make excellent buſtos; that they were 
compelled ſometimes to hire lodgings at a 
baker's, in order to warm themſelyes for 
nothing; and that it was the common fate 


of the fraternity. . b. $3 4 S aL 
Pallere & 'wvinum toto neſcire Dreembrii 
9 rc * tm to pine. gase: 
Look pale, and all December fie go wine- 


Virgil himſelf. ia xongly. ſuſpected «40 

OH worm age 

| en be lingly of a-rainy 

and 4ewpeſtuaus; night in his weileknown 
maren un ennie £, 6320345 

There ovght to be an haſpital ſounded 

for decayed wins?” ſaid a lively French- 


man, 


h 
* 
2 
1 


2 * 
- -. 
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man, . and it nigh e Hoſpital 
— . — 100 ebe fa 01 
ew, per an the laurels 
ine, Ly es ve. 8 eaſon ardently 
to wiſh, and to exclaim \ with ZEncas, tho' 
without that hero 8 good fortune, 


K een Ile aue lle lia, 

Ofendat raph in famo! ? 

Oh! in thi le could Fhekaia 

The — * 
VF ITT. . 


The patronage ge of Lefius and! NG did 
not enabl Terence to rent a houſe. Taſſo, 
in 2. humorous jopper, addreſfed to his fa- 


Vourite cat, earn "entreats her to lend 
ee ebe 


e light es during bis 99 
fe; — ade Ricmſelf able to 
candle to write by. Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Camoens of 3 
were both baniſhed and im riſoned. 
vantes, perhaps the moſt original genius tbe 
world ever beheld, periſhed by want in the 
ſtreets of Madrid, as did our own; Spenſer 
at Dublin. And a oriter little inferior to 
. the Spaniard "7 the exquiſiteneſs of his hu- 
mour and » I mean Eräſmus, after 


_ tedious wanderigs of of many years from 
2 to * and 


m patron to patron, 
raiſed, ind Tromiſed, 15 deceived by all, 


5 bealgel no ſettlement but with his printer, 


« At laſt,“ ſays he in one of his epiſtles, 
„ I ſhould have been advanced to à cardi- 
ralſhip, if there had not been a decree in 
my way, by which thoſe are excluded from 


this honour, whoſe income amounts not to 


three thouſand ducats.“ 
1 Na bY ) 5 read a atire i in La- 
lig roſe enti A poet hath bought 
MIT ” * The poet having plirchaſes a 
ule, the matter was mmedfately laid be- 
155 the parſiament of poets aſſemhled on 


at tant oCcafidh, as a thing unhe d 2 
impor an asa ing un ear 4 Gat Op abt We Probes, | 
| The firſt objects of & ſtranger's curio- 


as a very bad precedent, and of moſt per- 
35 conſequence; andaccordifi ive. 
ſevere ſentence Was a againſt 
4 uyer. i en the members came 10 
8 their votes, rand. thete was not a 
erſq 3 the embly, who, through 

our 0 F powerful patrons; or their 


— happy genius, was worth ſo much as, "as ma 
" to be proprixtor of a houſe, either by inhe-" "out" 
..Titance or purchaſe: All of them ne Aing 
their private fortuhes, confelled an e 
. ed that. they, lived in lodgings. The 


„Vas, therefore, ordered t *: his — im- 
* entertainment, in order to make io 


* OE 


> 


expiatibn fbr 1 crime, = 
2 bim to live d, arid \ 
care, like a true 


"Suck are the e. wha bak lle 
Pitiable Rtoties 1 "to 1 — 
verty of poets in different! 
but which, I am iuelibed Gen 2 


[ther Boutidleſs exaggetattong of füttre and 


Fancy, than the fober feſult of experience, 
"and e $a ef 'of Trath and 984. 
ment; for the getieral 
n numerous examples; 7 + 2 
$, 4 on re ion and ex- 
ebe gene is not clizryeable 
i the. faults and failings of its particular 
rofeſſors ; that it has no peculiat tendency 


g 2 l chem either rakes ot ſpendrhrifts; 


and that thoſe who are indi poets, 
oe have been Ss PI and 


mec hanics.. * 
The neglect of cxcoriray, in Which! 
gene are ſup! poſed to have ind 


NS lates, hah 9 "given fo 
—— authority and Juſtificaen to care- 
leſſneſs and extfava gone that many a mi- 
nute thymer has falken into diſffipation and 
drunkenneſs, becauſe Butler and Otway 
lived and died in an alehouſe. As a cer- 
tain blockhead wore his gown on one ſhoul- 
der, to mimic the negligence of Sir Thomas 
More, ſo theſe ſervile imicatorsfolfow their 
maſters in all that diſgrated them; con- 
tract immbdetatè debts, becauſe Dryden 
died inſolvent; and neglect to change their 
linen, becauſe Smith was 4 flo Ven. If I 
ſhould 11 to Took: pale, fays Horace, 
« all the hackney writers in Rome would 
immediately drink cu to gain the ſame 
complexion.” And I myſelf am acquaint- 
ed with a witling, who ſes glu valy be- 
enuſe Pope was near-ſighted, | 
| Atoehtarer. ” 


"ity are the public — — 1 3 


riec laſt night to one an Opera, 
Which is a Concert of — 1 brought from 
Italy, and in every reſpe foreign to this 
country. K wWas ed in à chamber 


peror, and us full of handſome wo- 


en 43 his ſeraglio. They had no eunuchs 


them; bur there was one who ſung 
. _ © age, and, nd, by the luxurious ten- 
tmeſs of his alte, 8 fitter to make 


© , mediately, to buy wine with the money for them wihton; than keep them chaſte. 


* Tiſtead of tho hablv/proper to ſuck sea. 
9: 4% eres 


ificent as the reſplendent-palace of 


—— — 


—mU— DVkV H ———̃ —H—ꝛ —— 


; 


— 


—— — —— — —ę—. -: —ñ— — 
- 


a mucl 1 more likely to lay me 
In Pe whia ſets us all a-dancing; but I am 


we awe 


ther he had been famous for ſingin 


? 
he was a warrior that had 


I am dying for love of him.” 
At ap — time I heard a gentleman 
tay aloud, that both the muſic and finging 
.were de 3 
Lon muſt not mind him,” ſaid my 
friend, . he is of the other party, and comes 


here only as a fp. | 
2 How! Gid {have you ies in mu- 
fic? « Yes,” replied he, © it is a rule 


wich us to judge of nothing by our ſenſes 


and un g. but to hear and ſee, 
a — think, only as we chance to be differ- 
en 1 9 


— 


be 1 1eutral in theſe diviſions; a 


to fa 
the N 


flami ng me to a ſpirit of faction; it is 
Ours 


ite unmoved with this.“ 


quite 
„Do but fancy it moving,” returned 
you will ſoon be moved 


my fi end, and 
as mi ach as others. It is a trick you may 
learn eg e will, with a li 

of us learnt it in our turns.” 
2 ; a Lord Lyttelton, 
F 70. Patience recommended. 


”4* + — - 


- The darts of adverſe fortune are always 
'- levelled at our heads. Some reach us, and 
. _ ſome fly to wound our neighbours. Let 
us therefore impoſe an equal temper on 


dur minds, and pay without murmuring the 
- tribute which we owe to humanity. The 


mutations. 


V | 
« I hope,” ſaid I, © that a ws of may 
truth, your muſic is very far from in- 


e pains: _ 
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with fortitude, and to conform ourſelves 


to the order of Nature, who governs her 
great kingdom, the world, by continual 
Let us ſubmit to this order; 
let us be perſuaded that whatever does 
happen ought to ha and never be ſo 
fooliſh as to expoſtulate with nature. The 
beſt reſolution we can take, is to ſuffer 
what we cannot alter, and to purſue with- 
out repining the road which Providence, 
who directs every thing, has marked to us: 
for it is enough to follow ; and he is but 


a bad ſoldier who fighs, and marches with 


reluctaney. We muſt receive the orders 
with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, and not en- 
deavour to link out of the which is 
affigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of 
things, 'whereof even ſufferings make a 
neceſſary nga Let us addreſs ourſelves 
to God w all, as Cleanthes did 
in thoſe verſes, 
; eee Maſter of the world! 

My fieps with chearful refignation turn; 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

ts nereogy I grieve, when grieving 1 muſt 


Or take with guilt, what goiltlefs 1 might thare ? 
Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. 
Reſignation to the will of God is 728 
nanimity. But the ſure mark of a puſil- 
lanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle 
againſt, to cenſure the order of Providence, 
and, inſtead of aa es, ang own conduct, 
to ſet up for correcting that of our Maker. 
Bolingbroke. 


571. Partives cxmplifed in the Story of 


I was juſt receiving the dernier compli- 
—— 


Twas by a poor, aſs, who had juſt 
turned in with a couple of large panniers 
upon his back, to collect tur- 
nip- tops and cabbage · leaves; and ſtood 


e dubious, with his two fore-feet on the in- 


fide of the threſhold, and with his two 


_ hinder feet towards the ſtreet, as not know- 
ing very well whether he was to go in or 


RO. 
Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry 


I may) I cannot bear to firike——there 


is a patient endurance of ſufferings, wrote 


ſo unaffeRedly in his looks and carriage, 


Which pleads ſo mightily for him, that it 


always diſarms me; and to that degree, 
that I do not like to ſpeak unkindly to 


ife him; on the contrary, meet him __—__ 


oth. i en. tad wo ho nos Rs 
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will whether in town or country—in cart 
or under panniers—whether in liberty or 
bondage I have ever ſomething civil 
to ſay to him on my part; and as one 
word begets another (if he has as little to 
do as I)—l generally fall into converſa- 
tion wich him; and ſurely never is my 
imagination ſo buſy as in framing bis re- 
ſponſes from the etchings of his counte- 
nance and where thoſe carry me not deep 
r flying from my own heart 
into his, and ſceing what is natural for an 
aſs to think—as well as a man, upon the 
occaſion, In truth, it is-the only creature 
of all the claſſes of beings below me, with 
whom 1 can do this: for parrots, jack- 
daws, &c.—[ never exchange a word 
with them——nor with the apes, &c. for 
pretty near the ſame reaſon; they act by 
rote, as the others ſpeak by it, ard equally 
make me filent: nay, my dog and my cat, 
though I value them both (and for 
my dog, he would ſpeak if he could) 
yet, ſomehow or other, they neither of 
them poſſeſs the talents for converſation— 
I can make nothing of a diſcourſe with 
them, beyond the propoũtion, the reply, 
and rejoinder, which terminated my fa- 
ther's and my mother's converſations, in 
his beds of juſtice - and thoſe uttered— 
there's an end of the dialogue 

—— But wich an aſs; I can commune for 
ever. 

Come, Honeſty ! ſaid I— ſeeing it was 
impracticable to paſs betwixt him and the 
gate—art thou for coming in, or going 
out ? Sh Pa, a 
Tube aſs twiſted his head round to loo 
up the ſtree e 

"Well-repticd I—we'll wait Minute 
for thy driver. <7 #241 

He turned his head thoughtful 
about, and looked wilifully the oppoſite 
OY — — 

1 underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I 
—if thou takeſt a wrong ſtep in this affair, 
he will cudgel thee to deat Well! 
a minute is but a minute, and if it ſaves a 
fellow-creature a drubbing, it ſhall not be 
ſet down as ill ſpent. 1 
He was eating the ſtem of an artichoke 
as this diſcourſe went on, and in the little 
peeviſſi contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
t and unſavourineſa, had dropt it out of 
s mouth half a dozen times, and pick d 
it up again God help thee, Jack ! faid 
I, thou haſt a bitter breakfaſt on't—and 
many 2 bitter day's labour—and many a 
bitter blow, I fear, for its wagestis all 


all bitterneſs to thee, whatever life is 
And now. thy month, if 


to others. 
one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, 1 


dare ſay, as ſoot— (for he had caſt aſide 
the ſtem) and thou haſt not a friend per- 
haps in all this world, that will give thee 
In ſaying this, I pulled. 


at this | 
moment that I am telling it, my. heart, 
ſmites me, that there was more of plea-, 
ſantry in the conceit, of ſeeing how an aſs 


A macaroon. 
out a, paper of them, which I had j 
chaſed, and gave him one 


would eat a macaroon——than of bene- 
volence in giving him one, which preſided 
in the act. | 1 

When the aſs had eaten his macaroon, 
I preſs'd him to come in - the poor beaſt 
was heavy loaded —his legs ſeem'd to 
tremble under him— he hung rather back - 


wards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 


broke ſhort in my hand—he look'd up 
penſive in my face Don't thraſh me 
with it—but if you will, you may. 
If I do, ſaid I, I'll be d -d. | 


The word was but one half of it pro- 


nounced, like the abbeſs of Andoiillet's— 
(fo there was no fin in it - hen a perſon 
coming in, let fall a thundering baſtinado 
upon the poor devils*crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony. 5 

; Out upon it? 1 
cried I — but the interjection was equi- 
vocal — and, I think, wrong placed too 
for the end of an oſier, which had ſtarted 
out from the contexture of the aſs's pan- 
nier, had caught hold of my breeches 
pocket as he ruſhed by me, and rent it in 
the moſt diſaſtrous direction you can ima- 
gine—ſo that the Oat upon it / in my opi- 
nion, ſhould have come in here. Sterne. 


5 72. Players in a Country ' Town” d- 


The players, you muſt know, finding 
a ha — 


town, had taken a leaſe the 
laſt ſummer of an old ſynagogue deſerted 
by the Jews; but the mayor, being a preſ- 
byterian, refuſed to licence their exhibi- 
tions: however, when they were in the ut- 
moſt deſpair, the ladies of the place joined 
in a petition to Mrs. Mayoreſs, who pre- 
vailed on her huſband to wink at their 
performances. The company immediately 


opened their ſynagogue theatre with the 


Merchant of Venice; and finding a quze's 
doctor's zany, a dro!l fellow, they decoyed 
him into their ſervice ; and he has ſince 
performed the part of the Mock Doctor 
with univerſal applauſe, Upon his revolt 
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the doctor himſelf found it abſolutely ne- 


ing a talent for tragedy, has 
th great ſucceſs the Apothecary in Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

The performers at our raſtic theatre are 
far beyond thoſe paltry ſtrollers, who run 
about the country, and exhibit in a barn 

a cow-houſe: for (as their bills declare) 

ey are a company of Comedians from 
the Theatre Royal; and | aſſure you they 
are as much applauded by our country 
critics, as any of your capital actors. The 

of our * ve been almoſt 

- deſerted, and a croud of weavecs and hard- 
waremen have elbowed each other two 
hours before the opening of the doors, 
when the bills have informed us, in enor- 


mous red letters, that the of George 
7 


| was to be pe by Mr, 
——, at the particular deſire of ſeveral 
ladies of diſtinction. Tis true, indeed, 
that our principal actors have moſt of them 
had their education at Covent-garden or 
Drury- lane; but they have been employed 
in the buſineſs of the drama in a degree 
but juſt above a ſcene-ſhifter. An heroine, 
to whom managers in town (in envy 


do ber rifing merit) ſcarce allotted the 


humble part of a confidante, now blubbers 
out An che or Belvidera; the atten- 
duants on a monarch ſtrut monarchs them- 


ſelves, mutes find their voices, and meſ- 


fs _—_ in the dru 
which he was oblig r n- 
i vaſtly diverted at — 
| charafter of Sir Harry 
whoſe chief action was a conii- 


refling together of the thumb and 
er, which, had he lifted them to 


I ſhould have thought he deſign- 
an imitation of — ſnuff: but 1 
y account for the canſe of this 
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f fellow could not help laughing, An- 
other nigkt 1 was ſurprized to hear an 
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to enter of the company; and, hav- 
performed. 
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eager lover talk of ruſhing into his miſ- 
treſs's arms, rioting on the nectar of he" 
lips, and defiring (in the, tragedy rap” 
150 to“ hug hei thus, 2 
ever;“ though he always took care to 
ſtand at a moſt ceremonious diſtance. But 
I was afterwards very much diverted at 


the cauſe of this extraordinary reſpect, 
when I was told that the lady laboured 


under the misfortune of an ulcer in her 


leg, which occaſioned ſuch a diſagreeable 
ſtench, that the performers were obliged 
to keep her at arms length. The enter- 
tainment was Lethe; and the part of the 
Frenchman was performed by a South 
Briton ; who, as he could not pronounce a 
word of the French language, ſupplied its 
place by gabbling in his native Welſh. 
The decorations, or (in the theatrical 
diale&) the property of our company, are 
as extraordinary as the performers. O- 
thello raves about in a checked handker- 
chief; the ghoſt in Hamlet ftalks in a poſ- 
tilion's leathern-jacket for a coat of mail; 
and Cupid enters with a fiddle-caſe flung 
over his ſhoulders for a quiver. The apo- 
thecary of the town is free of the houſe, 


for lending them a peſtle and mortar to 


ſerve as the bell in Venice Preſerved: and 
a barber-ſurgeon has the ſame privilege, 
for furniſhing chem with baſons of blood 
to deſmear the daggers in Macbeth. Mac- 
beth bimſelf carries a rolling- pin in his 
hand — A * and, — pe 
ing of glaſſes would be very expenſi ve, he 
daſhes Sou a pewter pint-pot at the ſight 
of Banquo's ghoſt. | 
A. fray happened here the other night, 


which gas no ſmall diverſion to the audi- 
ence. WW ſcems there had been a great 
conteſt between two of thoſe-mimic heroes, 


which was the fitteſt ro play Richard the 
Third. One of them was reckoned to have 
the better perſon, as he was very round- 
ſhouldered, and one of his legs was ſhorter 
than the other; but his antagoniſt carried 
the part, becauſe he ſtarted beſt in the tent 
ſcene, However, when the curtain drew 
up, they both ruſhed in upon the ſtage at 
once; and, bawling out together, . Now 
* are our brows bound with viRtorious 
wreaths,” they both went through the 


gely whole ſpeech without W 


$ 73. Players often miſtake one Ee for 
The French have diſt 


inguiſhed the ar- 
tices made uſe of on the flage wn. 
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the audience, by the expreſion of Jen de 


Theatre, which we may tranſlate, the jug- 
gle of the theatre. When theſe little arts 
are exerciſed to aſſiſt nature, and ſet 


her off to the beſt advantage, none can be 
ſo critically nice as to object to them; but 
when tragedy by thefe means is lifted into 
t, and y diſtorted into buffoonry ; 
the deceit may ſucceed with t 
men of fenſo will always be of- 
it, This conduct, whether of 


2 


f 


| 


jt 


defined. = 
with delightful ſenſa- 


7 


melancholy at the heart, 
ſmiling about us, 

g with the 
of the creation, and joining in- the 
erſal chorus of joy. But if nieadows 


ECLERIES 
8 


9 
1 


4 +4 
] 
F 
5 
2 


_ But 
the pleaſure is till heightened, i 
ſelves have been inſtrumental in gontribut- 
to the ine o or ellis 
if we have 3 
ing beneath as he i 
vived that barren and dry land, where no 
water was, with refreſhing ſhowere of love 
and kindneſs. dad: Sermans.. 

- $ 75. How Paliteneh is manifyfted; - 


E 


To correct ſuch groſs vices as lead us to: 


commit a real injury-to others, is the pare 
of morals, and the object ob the moſt ordi- 
nary education, Where that is not attend- 
ed to, in ſome degree, no human ſociety 
can ſubliſt. But in order to rendet conver- 


- agreeable, good-mannery. have 
invented, and have carried the matter 
Wherever nature hai 


breeding has taught men to throw the 


mities, and naturall 
: hence, 


man the 


E 


man who fits in the loweſt place, 


2 to any vice, or 
agteeable to others, re- 
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oppoſite ſide, and to preſerve, 
in all their behaviour, the — — of 
ſentiments contrary to thoſe which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as we are na- 
— Cr am and apt to aſſume 


bias on the 


the preference above others, a polite man 
is taught to behave with deference towards. 
thoſe with whom he converſes, and to yield. 


the ſuperiority to them in all the com- 
— aan of ſociety. In like manner, 


, 


wherever a perſon's ſituation may natural - 
ly beget any diſagreeable ſuſpicion in him, 
tis the part of good-manners to prevent it, 
by a ſtndied diſplay of ſentiments directly 
contrary to thoſe of which he is apt to be 
jealous. Thus old men know their infir- 
dread contempt from. 
educated youth re- 


Jouble their 


i — and ded Four to the 

| ace in every company. A man is 
lord fa his own fondly, and be ſts are, 
in a manner,ſubje@1o his authority: hence, 
he is always the loweſt perſon in the com- 
pany; attentive to the wants of one ;: 
and giving himſelf all the trouble, in order 
to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible- 
. —— noching 

t on 1 

dut an inſtance of the ſame generous aud 
refined! attention. As nature has given 


mind and body, tis his part to alleviate 
that iority, as much-as poſſible, by the 
generokey of his behaviour; and by-s fied. 
and complaifance for all her in- 
clinations and'opintons. Barbarom nations 


diſplay this ſuperiority, by redbcing theis: 


TSR © 
n m, . them, ſellin P 
them, by killing — rde Cake r. 3 


among & polite people, diſcover their au- 

thority in a more generous, thaugh not a 

leſt evident, manner; by civilicy, by re- 
* and, in a word, by 
com | 

t aſk, who is maſter Of the n 


: 4 F 
= C 
. 1 — 


is always induſtrious in belpin 
33 maſt cerninly the 
ther : . o , and 


* 


| ſuperiority above woman, by en-- 
dowing him with greater ftrength both of - 
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ple, in their own houſes, took always 


the precedency above foreigners, even ſo- 


reign; ambaſſadors. Theſe two inſtances 


ö eir generoſity and politeneſs are much 


of a- piece. Hume's Eſſays. 
* © 78. The Buſine/i and Qualifications of a 
e | deſeribed. © | 


. Wherever I went, I found that poetry 
was conſidered as the hi learning, and 
regarded with a veneration ſomewhat ap- 


proaching to that which man would pay to 


the angelic nature. And it yet fills me 
with wonder, that, in almoſt all countries, 
the moſt ancient poets, are conſidered as 


the beſt; whether it be that every other 


kind of knowledge. is an acquiſition gra- 
dually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the fick poetry of 
every nation ſurpriſed. them as a novelty, 


and retained the credit by conſent which 


* 


it received by accident at firſt; or whe- 
Ther, as the province of poetry is to de- 


ſeribe nature and paſſion, which are always 
the ſame, the firſt writers took poſſeſſion of 
the moſt ſtriking objects for deſcription, 
and the moſt probable. occurrences for fic- 
tion, and left nothing to thoſe that follow- 
ed them, but tranſcriptions.” of the ſame 
events and new comhinations of the ſame 
images. Whatever be the reaſon,” it is 
commonly obſerved, that the early writers 


are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their follow- 


ers of art: that the firſt excel in ſtrength 


and invention, and the latter in elegance 


, afid refinement, RY IA. T9 N 

I was deſirous to add my name to. this 
illuſtrious fraternity. I read all the 
of Perſia and Arabia, and was able to re- 
peat by memory the volumes that are ſuſ- 


f N in the moſque of Mecca. But I ſoon 


found that no man was ever great by imi- 


thing which I. never heh 
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-pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I'wan. 
.dered along the mazes of the rivulet, and 
ſometimes watched the changes of the 
ſummer clouds. To a poet nothing can 
be uſeleſs. Whatever is beautiful, and 
whatever is dreadful, muſt be familiar to 
his imagination: he muſt | be converſant 
with all that is awfully vaſt or elegantly 
little. The plants of the n, the ani. 
mals of the wood; the minerals of the earth, 


and meteors of the ſky, muſt.all concur to 


ſtore his mind with inexhauſtible variety: 
for every idea is uſeful for the enforce- 


ment or decoration of moral or religious 


truth: and he who knows moſt will have 
moſt power of diverſifyiug his ſcenes, and 
—— his reader with remote allu- 
ſions an pected inſtruction. 


une x 


.« All the a ces of nature I was 


therefore careful to ſtudy, and every coun- 


try which I have ſuryeyed has contributed 
ſomething to my poetical powers. 

« In ſo wide a ſurvey,” ſaid the prince, 
« you muſt ſurely have left much. unob- 
ſerved, | I have lived, till now, within the 
Circuit of theſe mountains, and yet cannot 
walk abroad without che fight of ſome- 
before, or 


: ” 
: 


never heeded?” 


The buſineſs of a poet,” Gaid Imlac, 


« is to examine, not the individual, but the 
ſpecies, to remark general properties and 
large 22 he does not number 
the ſtreaks of the tulip, or deſcribe the dif- 
ferent ſhades in the verdure of the. foreſt. 
He is to exhibit in his p 47 — of nature 
ſuch prominent and ftriking features, as re- 


poets cal the original to every mind; and muſt 


negleA the minuter diſcriminations,. which 
one ma) Have remarked, and another have 
neglected, for thoſe charaRteriſtics, which 


are alike obyioug_ to vigilance and care- 


tation. My deſire of excellence impelled Tefſneſs 


ler my attention to nature and 


me to tran 


to life. Nature was to be my ſubject, and 


men to be my anditors; I could never de- 
ſcribe what I had not ſeen: I could not 


hope to move thoſe with delight or terror, 


? 


ee” Loon, HOT NH TENG 
, En reſolved-to; be a poet, I 


| The FF thing with a new purpoſe; mj 
x, og 9 


attention was ſuddenly magnift- 
d: no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
cooked, - 1 ranged mountains and deſerts 
tor images god reſemblances, and piftured 
upon my, mind every tree. of the foreſt and 
Hower of, the valley, I | obſerved. with 
zal care the crags.of the rock, and the 
A 


N. 


1 


* But the knowledge of nature is only 
half the taſk of a t: he muſt be ac- 
quainte&likewiſe with all the modes of life. 
His character requires that he eſtimate the 
happineſs and miſery: of every condition, 
obſerve the power of all the paflions in all 
their combinations, and trace the cliahge: 
of the human mind as they are modified by 
various | inſtitutions, and accidental in- 
fluences of climate or ciiftom, from the 
ſprightlineſs of infancy to the deſpondence 
of decrepitude. He muſt diveſt himſelf of 
the prejudices of his age or country be 
muſt conſider right and wrong in their ab- 


ſtrat and invariable ſtate ;/ he muſt difre- 
gard preſent laws and opinions, and riſe to 
| general 
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general and tranſeendental truths, which 
will always be the ſame: he muſt there- 
fore content himſelf with the flow pro- 
greſs of his name ; contemn the applauſe 
of his own time, and commit bis claims to 
the juſtice of poſterity... He muſt write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legiſlator 
of mankind, and conſider himſelf as pres 
ſiding over the thoughts and manners of 
fature generations, as a being ſuperior to 
time and 2 | 

His labour is not yet at an end: he 
maſt know many languages and many 
ſciences; and, that his ſtyle may be wor- 
thy of his thoughts, muſt, by inceſſant prac- 
tice, familiarize to himſelf every delicacy 
of ſpeech and grace of harmony.” 


TFohbnjon's Raſjelas. 


$77. Remarks on fend of the beſt Poets» 
' both ancient aud modern. 


'Tis manifeſt, that ſome particular ages 


have been more happy than others, in the 
production of great men, and all ſorts of 
arts and ſciences; as that of Euripides. 
Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, and the reſt, for 
ſtage "33 - amongſt the Greeks ; that of 
Auguſtus for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele- 
giac, and indeed all forts of poetry, in the 
perſons of Virgil, Horace. Varius, Ovid, 
and many others; eſpecially if we take 
into that century the latter end of the 
commonwealth, wherein we find Varro, 
Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the ſame 
time lived Cicero, Salluſt, and Cæſar. A 
ſamous age in modern times, for learning 
in every kind, was that of Lorenzs de Me- 
dici, and his ſon Leo X. wherein painting 
was revived, poetry flouriſhed, and the 
Greek language was reſtored. 
Examples in all theſe are obvious : but 
what I would infer is this, That in ſuch an 
age, tis poſſible ſome great genius may 
ariſe to equal any of the ancients, abating 
only for language; for great contem- 
poraries whet and cultivate each other; 
and mutual borrowing. and commerce, 
makes the common riches of learning, as 
it does of civil government. 
But ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil were 
the only poets of their ſpecies, and that na- 
ture was ſo much worn out in producing 
them, that ſhe is never able to bear the like 
again; yet the example only holds in he- 
rote. poetry, In tragedy and ſatire, I offer 
myſelf to. maintain, againſt ſome of our 
modern. critics, that this age and the laſt, 
particularly in England, have excelled the 


_juſt, that even-we, who are 


Thus I might ſafely confine myſelf to 
my native country; but if I would only 
croſs the feas, I might find in France a liv- 
ing Horace and a Juvenal, in the perſon 
of the admirable Boileau, whoſe numbers 
are excellent, whoſe expreſſions are noble, 
whoſe thoughts are juſt, * is 
pure, whoſe ſatire is pointed, and whoſe 
ſenſe is cloſe. What he borrows from the 
ancients, he repays with uſury of his own, 
in coin as good, and almoſt as univerſally 
valuable; for, ſetting prejudice and. partia- 
lity apart, though he is our enemy, the 
ſtamp of a Lows, the patron of arts, is not 
much inferior to the medal of an Auguſtus 
Cæſar. Let this be ſaid without entering 
into the- intereſts of factions and parties, 
and relating only the bounty of that king 
to men of learning and merit: a praiſe ſa - 

is enemies, 
cannot refuſe it to. him. 155220 

Now, if it may be permitted me to gt 
back. again to conſideration of. epic 
poetry, I have confeſſed that no man hi- 


therto has reached, or ſo much as approach- 


ed to the excellencies of Homer or Vi 
I muſt farther add, that Statius, the 
verſificator next Virgil, knew not how to 


. 
1 
* 


defign after him, though he had the mode! 


in his eyes; that Lacan is wantiiſ both in 
deſign and ſubject, and is beſides too full 
of heat and affection; that among the mo- 
derns, Arioſto neither defigned juſtly, nor 
obſerved any unity of action, or compaſs of 
time or moderation in the vaſtneſs of his 
draught: his ſtyle is luxurious, without 

majeſty or decency; and his adveuturers 
without the compaſs of nature and poſſibi- 
lity. Taſſo, whoſe deſign was regular, 
and who obſerved the rules of unity in time 
and place more cloſely than Virgil, yet was 
not ſo happy in his action: he confeſſes 
himſelf to have been too lyrical, that is, io 
have written beneath the dignity of hero e 
verſe, in his epiſodes of Sophronia, Ermi- 
nia, and Armida; his ſtory is not ſo 
as Arioſto's; he is too flatulent ſometimes, 

and ſometimes too dry; many times un- 


h _ and almoſt always forced ; and be- 


, is full of conceptions, points of epi- 
m, and witticiſms;all which are not only 
clow the dignity of heroic verſe, but con- 
trary to its nature. Virgil and Homer 
have not one of them: and thoſe who are 
guilty of ſo boyiſh an ambition in ſo grave 
a ſubjeR, are ſo far from being conſide red 
as heroic „ that they ought to be turn - 
ed down from Homer to Anthologia, from 
Virgil to Martial. and Owen's epigrams, 
33 | and 
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and from Spenſer to Flecno, that is, from 
the top to the bottom of all poetry. But 
to return to Taſſo; he borrows from the 
invention of Boyardo, and in his alteration 
of his poem, which is infinitely the worſt, 
imitates Homer ſo very ſervilely, that (for 
1 he gives the king of Jeruſalem 
fifty ſons, only becauſe. Homer had beſtow- 
ed the like number on king Priam; he kills 
the youngeſt in the ſame manner, and has 
provided his hero with a Patroclus, under 
another name, only to bring him back to 
the wars, when his friend was killed. The 
French have performed nothing in this 
- kind, which is not below thoſe two Italians, 
and ſubje& to a thouſand more reflections, 
without examining their St. Louis, their 
Pucelle, or their Alarique. The Engliſh 
have only to boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, 
who neither of them wanted either genius 
or learning to have been perfect poets, and 
yet both of them are liable to many cen- 
ſures. For there is no uniformity in the 
delign of Spenſer ; he aims at the accom- 
ichment of no one action; he raiſes up a 
hero for every one of his adventures, and 
ends each of them with ſome particular 
moral virtue, which renders them all equal, 
without ſubordination ar preference. Every 
one is moſt valiant in his own legend; only 
we muſt do them the juſtice to obſerve, 
that magnanimity, which is the character 
of Prince Arthur, ſhines through the whole 
poem, and ſuccours the reſt, when they are 
- an diſtreſs. The original of every knight 
was then living in the court of queen Eliza- 
beth; and he attributed to each of them 
that virtue which he thought moſt conſpi- 
cuous in them: an ingenious piece of flat- 
tery, though it turned not much to his ac- 
count. Had he lived to finiſh his poem, in 
the fix remaining legends, it had certainly 
keen more of a-piece ; but could not have 
been perfect, becauſe the model was not 
true.. But Prince Arthur, or his chief 
tron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he — 
to make happy by the marriage of his Glo- 
riana, dying before him, deprived the poet 
both of means and ſpirit to accompliſh his 
deſign. For the reſt, his obſolete lan- 
Faak, and ill choice of his ſtanza, are faults 
but of the ſecond magnitude: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill intelligible, at 
leaſt after a little practice; and for the laſt, 
he is the more to be admired, that labour- 
ing under ſuch a difficulty, his verſes are 
ſo numerous, ſo various, and fo harmoni- 
. ous, that only Virgil, hom he proſeſſedly 
n ſurpaſſed him among the Ro- 


mans, and only Mr. Waller among the 
Engliſh, - _ Daaden. 


9 78. Remarks none of the beſt Englifh 


| dramatic Poets. 


Shakeſpeare was the man who, of all 
modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the 


largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul. All 


the images of nature were ſtill preſent to 
him, and he drew them not laboriouſly, but 
luckily : when he deſcribes any PO you 
more than ſee it, you feel it too, Thoſe 
who accuſe him to have wanted learning, 
givehim the greater commendation : he 
was naturally learned ;' he needed not the 
ſpeQacles of books to read nature ; he 
looked inwards and found her there. I 
cannot ſay he is every where alike; were 
he ſo, I ſhould do him 2 compare 
him with the greateſt of mankind. He is 
many times flat and infipid ; his comic 
wit de ting into clenches; his ſerious, 
ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is always 
great, when ſome great occaſion is preſent- 
ed to him: no man can fay he ever had a 
fit ſubje& for his wit, and did not then raiſe 
himſelf as high above the reſt of Poets, 
Quantdm lenta ſolent inter virburna cupreſli. 
The conſideration of this made Mr. 
Hales of Eaton ſay, that there was no ſub- 
je& of which any poet ever writ, but he 
— it much better treated in 
8 — and, however others are now 
g y preferred before him, yet the 
age wherein he lived, which had contempo- 
raries with him Fletcher and Jonſon, ne- 
ver equalled them to him in their eſteem. 
And in the laſt king's court, when Ben's 
reputation was at the higheſt, Sir John 
Suckling, and with him the greateſt part of 
weak courtiers, ſet our Shakeſpeare far above 


Zieaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am 
next to ſpeak, had with the advantage of 
Shakeſpeare's wit, which was their prece- 
dent, great natural gifts, improved ' by 
ſtudy; Beaumont eſpecially being ſo ac- 
curate a judge of players; that Ben Jonſon, 
while he lived, ſubmitted all his-writings 
to his cenſure, and, tis thought, uſed his 
jud t in correcting, if not contriving, 
all his plots. What value he had for him, 
2 by the verſes he writ to him, and 
t 


ore I need ſpeak no further of it. 

The firſt play which brought Fletcher and 
him in eſteem was their Philaſter; ſor be- 
fore that, they had written two or three 
very unſucceſsfolly : and the like is re- 
ported 
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orted of Ben Jonſon, before he writ Every 
an in his Humour. Their plots were ge- 
nerally more regular than Shakeſpeare's, 
eſpecially thoſe which were made before 


Beaumont's death; and they underſtood 


and imitated the converſation of genilemen 
much better, whoſe wild debaucheries, and 
quickneſs of repartees, no poet can ever 
paint as they have done. That humour 
which Ben Jonſon derived from particular 
perſons, they made it not their buſineſs to 
deſcribe : they repreſented all the paſſions 
very lively, but above all, love. I am apt 
to believe the Engliſh. language in them 
arrived to its higheſt perfection: what 
words have been taken in ſince, are rather 
ſaperfluous than nece Their plays 
are. now the molt pleaſant and frequent en- 
tertainments of the ſtage; twoof theirs be- 
ing acted through t year for one of 
Shakeſpeare's or Jonſon's: the reaſon is, 
becauſe there is a certain gaiety in their 
comedies, and pathos in their more ſerious 
plays, which ſuits generally with all men's 
umour. Shakeſpeare's language is like- 
wiſe a little obſolete, and Ben Jonſon's 
wit comes ſhort of theirs, 1 
As for Jonſon, to whoſe character I am 
now arrived, if we look upon him while he 


was himſelf (for his laſt plays were but his 
dotages), I thiak him the moſt learned and 
judicious writer which any theatre ever had. 


He was a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf as 


well as others. One cannot ſay he wanted 


wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. 1 
his works you find little to retrench or - 
ter, Wit and language, and humour alſo, 
in ſome meaſure, we had before him; but 


ſomething of art was wanting to the drama 


till he came. He managed his ſtrength to 


more advantage than any who preceded - 
him. You ſeldom find him making love 
in any of his ſcenes, or endeavouring to 


mays the paſſions; his — mos 2 ſullen 
aturnine to do it gracefully, eſpecially 
when de knew he — thoſe who 


had performed boch to ſuch. an height. 


Humour was his proper ſphere, and in that 


be delighted molt to repreſent mechanic 
people. He was y converſant in the 
ancients, both G and Latin, and he 


borrowed boldly from them: there is not 
a poet or biſtorian 2 Roman au- 

| es, whom he has not 
tranſlated in Sejanus and Cataline. But he 
has done his robberies ſo, openly, that one 
may ſee he fears not to be taxed by any 
Jaw, He invades authors like a monarch, 


and what would be theft in other poets, is 
105511 a : 


only victory in him, With the ſpoils of 
thole writers he ſo repreſents old Rome to 
us, in its rites, ceremonies, and cuſtoms, 


that if one of their poets had written either 


of his tragedies, we had ſeen leſs. of it 
than in him. If there was any fault in his 
language, 'twas that he weav'dit too cloſely 
laboriouſly in his ſerious plays: per- 
haps, too, he did a little too much Roma- 
nize our tongue, leaving the 
be tranſlated as much Latin as be fon 
them; wherein, though he learnedly 
lowed the idiom of their lan be d 
not enough ly with ours. If I wouls 
compare with him Shakeſpeare, I muſt ac- 
knowledge him the more correct poet, but 
Shakeſpeare the greater wit. — 
was the Homer, or father of our dramatic 
poets, Jonſon was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing; 1 admire him, but I 
love Shakeſpeare, To conclude of him: 
as he has given us the moſt correct plays, 
ſo, in the precepts which he has laid down 
in his diſcoveries, we have as many and-as 
profitable rules for perfeRing the ſtage as 


any wherewith the French can furniſh us. 


4 


579. The Origin and Right of excluffre 


4 I | P roperty explained. 74 
There is nothing which ſo generally 
ſtrikes the imagination and engag 


es 
affections of mankind, as the rig 7 of pro- 


perty; or that ſole and deſpotic dominion 


which one man claims and exerciſes over 


the external things of the world, in a total 
excluſion of the right of any other indi) 
dual in the univerſe. And yet there are 


very few that will give themſelyes the 
trouble to confider the original and founda- 
tion of this right. Pleaſed as we are with 
the poſſeſſion, we ſeem afraid to look back 


to the means by which it was acquired, as 


if fearful of ſome de ſect in our title; or at 


beſt we reſt ſatisfied with the deciſion of 


the laws in our favour, without err wt. 
the reaſon or r APE which tho! 


laws have been built, We think it enon 


that our title is derived by the grant of th 
former proprietor, by 


anceſtors, or hy the laſt will and teſtament 


ol the dying w ner; not caring to reflect 
that ing) there 
is no foundation in nature or in — $a; 
why a ſet of wards upon parchment ſho 


that (accurately and ſtrictly { 


convey. the dominion of land; why the ſon 


| 2 have a right to exclude his fel- 
low · creatures from a determinate ſpot of 


und, becauſe his father had done ſo be- 


the words which - 


the 


cent from oor 


| 
| 
| 
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fore im; or why the occupier of a parti- 
cular field or of a jewel, when lying on his 
death-bed, and no longer able to maintain 
poſſeſſion, ſhould be entitled to tell the reſt 
of the world, which of them ſhould enjoy 
it after him, "Theſe enquiries, it muſt be 
owned, would be uſeleſs and even trouble- 
ſome in common life. It is well if the 
maſs of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without ſerutinizing too nicely into 
the reaſons of making them. But, when 
Jaw is to be conſidered not only as mat- 
ter of praQtice, but alſo as a rational 
ſcience, it cannot be improper or uſeleſs 
to examine more deeply the rudiments 
=_ 2 of theſe poſitive conſtitutions 
of ſociet y. e 25, | 
In the beginning of the world, we are 
informed by holy writ, the all- bountiful 
Creator gave to man, * dominion over all 
the earth; and over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
Hving thing that moveth upon the earths.” 
This is the only true and ſolid foundation 
of man's dominion over external things, 
whatever airy metaphyſical notions may 
have been ſtarted by fanciful writers u 
this ſubject. The earth, therefore, and all 
things therein, are the general property of 
all mankind, excluſive of other beings, from 
| the immediate gift of the Creator. And 
while the earth continued bare of inhabi- 
tants, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all 
was in common among them, and that 
every one took from the public ſtock to 
his own. uſe ſuch things as his immediate 
"neceffities required. 5 
Theſe general notions of were 
then ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
human life; and might perhaps ſtill have 
anſwered them, had it kr poſſible for 
"mankind to have remained in a ſtate of 


Fan e ſimplicity : 4 may be collected 


from the manners of many American na- 
tions when firſt diſcovered by the Europe- 
ans; and from the ancient method of liv- 


: in 9 among the firſt Europeans themſelves, 


if we may credit either the memorials cf 
them preſerved in the golden age of the 
Poets or the uniform accounts given 
hiſtorians of thoſe times wherein rant omn; 
communia ef indiviſa omnibo; weluti unum 
cunctis patrimonium effet +. Not chat this 
"communion of s ſeems ever to have 
been 9 even in the earlieft ages, 
to aught but the ſabſtance of the thing; 
cee e eee eee or 


1 4 
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by the law of nature and reaſon, he who 
firſt began to uſe it acquired therein a kind 
of tranſient property, that laſted ſo long as 
he was uſing it, and no longer : or, to 
ſpeak with greater preciſion, the right of 

feftion continued for the ſame time only 
that the act of poſſeſſion laſted, Thus the 
ground was in common, and no part of it 
was the permanent property of any man in 
particular : yet whoever was in the occu- 
pation of any determinate ſpot of it, for 
reſt, for ſhade, or the like, acquired for the 
time a ſort of ownerſhip, from which it 


would have been unjuſt, and contrary to 


the law of nature, to have driven him by 
force; but the inſtant that he quitted the 
uſe or occupation of it, another might ſeize 
it without injuſtice. Thus alſo a vine or 
other tree might be ſaid ro be in common, 
as all men were equally entitled to its pro- 
duce; and yet any private individual might 
gain the ſole property of the fruit, which 

e had gathered for his own repaſt. A 
doctrine well illuſtrated by Cicero, who 
compares the world to a great theatre, which 
is eommon to the public, and yet the place 
which any man has taken is for the time 
his own ||. 

But when mankind increaſed in number, 
craft, and ambition, it became neceſſary to 
Entertain conceptions of more permanent 
dominion : and to appropriate to indivi- 
duals not the immediate uſe only, but the 
very ſubſtance of the thing to be uſed. 
Otherwiſe innumerable tumults muft- have 
ariſen, and the good order ofthe world been 
continually broken and diſturbed, while a 
variety of perſons were ſtriving who ſhould 
get the firſt occupation of the ſame thing, 
or diſputing which of them had actual 
— it. As human liſe alſo grew more 
and more refined, abundance of conveni- 
"ences were deviſed to render it more eaſy, 
commodious, and agreeable ; as, habita- 
tions for ſnelter and ſafety, and raiment for 
warmth and decency; But no man would 
be at the trouble to de either, ſo long 
as he had only an uctuar in 
them, 4 to ceaſe the — 1 
he quitted poſſeſſion if, as ſoon as he 
walked out of his tent, or pulled off his 
garment, the next ſtranger who came by 
"wotld have a right to inhabit the one, and 
to wear the other. In the caſe of habita- 

1 Barbeyr. Puff. . . c. 4 
th; admodum theatrum, cum. une, fit 
. 2 — dici Ri eſſe TN quem 
' quiſque occuparit · De Fin. I. 3. C. 20. 
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rions, in particular, it was natural to ob- 
fer ve, that even the brute creation, to whom 
every thing elſe was in common, maintained 
a kind of perman: ht property in their dwel - 
lings, eſpecially for the protection of their 
young; that the birds of the air had neſts, 
and the beaſts of the field had caverns, the 
invaſion of which they deemed a v 
flagrant injuſtice, and would ſacrifice their 
lives to preſerve them. Hence a p 


was ſoon eſtabliſhed in every man's hou 


and homeſtall; which ſeem to have been 
originally mere temporary hats or move- 
able cabins, ſuited to the defign of Provi- 
dence for more ſpeedily peopling the earth, 
and ſuited to the wandering life of their 
owners, before any extenfive property in 
the foil or ground was eſtabliſhed.” And 
there can be no doubt, hut that moveables 
of every kind became ſooner appropriated 
than the permanent ſubſtantial ſoil; partly 
becauſe they were more ſuſceptible of a 
long occupance, which might be continued 


for months together without any ſenſible 


interruption, and at length by uſage ripen 
into an eltabliſhed right: but principally 
becauſe few of them could be fit for uſe, 
till improved and meliorated by the bodily 
labour of the occupant: which bodily la- 
bour, beſtowed upon any ſubject which 
before lay in common to all men, is uni- 
verſally allowed to give the faireſt and 
molt reaſonable title to an excluſive pro- 
perty therein. g 
The article of food was a more imme- 
diate call, and therefore a more early con- 
ſideration. Such as were not contented 
with the ſpontaneous product of the earth, 
ſought for a more ſolid refreſhment in the 
fleſh of beaſts, which they obtained by hunt- 
ing. But the frequent diſappointments, 
incident to that method of proviſion, in- 
duced them to you rale ſuch ani- 
mals as were of a more tame and ſequa- 
cious nature; and to eſtabliſh a permanent 
property in their flocks and herds, in or- 
der to ſuſtain themſelves in a leſs preca- 
rious manner, partly by the milk of the 
dams, and partly by the fleſh of the young. 
The ſupport of theſe their cattle made the 
article of water alſo a very important point. 
And therefore the book of Geneſis (the 
t venerable monument of antiquity, 
Conſidered merely with a view to hiftory) 
will furniſh us with frequent inſtances of 
violent contentions concerning wells; the 


exclaſive property of which ſeems to have 


been eſtabliſhed in the firſt digger or oc- 
cupant, even in ſuch places where the 


* 


ground and herbage remained yet in 


common. Thus we find Abraham, who 


was but 'a ſojourner, aſſerting his right 
to a well in the country of Abimelech, 
and exacting an oath for his ſecurity, 
« becauſe he had digged that well “.“ 
And Iſaac, about ninety years afterwards, 
reclaimed this his father's property; and 
after much contention with the Philiſtines, 
was ſuffere d to enjoy it in peace +. 
All this while the ſoil and paſture of the 
earth remained ftill in common as before, 
and open to every occupant 2 except per- 
— neighbourtiood of towns, 24 ak 
the neceſſity of a ſole and excluſive pro- 
perty in lands (for the ſake of agriculture) 
was earlier felt, and therefore more rea- 
dily confplied with. Otherwiſe, when the 
multitude of men and cattle had conſumed 
every convenience on one {pot of ground, 
it was deemed a natural right to ſeize upon 
and occupy ſuch other lands as would more 
eaſily ſupply their neceſſities. This 
tice is ſtill retained among the wild and 
uncultivared nations that have never been 
formed into civil ſtates, like the Tartars 
and others in the Eaſt ; where the climate 
itſelf, and the houndleſs extent of their ter- 
ritory, conſpire to retain them ſtill in the 
ſame ſavage ſtate of vagrant liberty, which 
was univecſalin the earlieſt ages, and which 
Tacitus informs us continued among the 
Germans till the decline of the Roman em- 
pire f. We have alſo a ſtriking example 
of the ſame kind in the hiftory of  Abra- 
ham and his nephew Lot. When their 
joint ſubſtance became ſo great, that paſ- 
ture and other conveniences grew ſcarce, 
the natural conſequence was, that a itrife 
aroſe between their ſervants ; ſo that it 
was no longer practicable to dwell toge- 
ther. This contention Abraham thus en- 
deavoured to compoſe; Let there be no 
ſtrife, I pray thee, between thee and me. Is 
not the whole land before thee? Separate 
thyſelf, I pray thee, from me: if thcu 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right; or if thou to the right. 
— ner — go. to — war 0 his 
plainly implies an acknowledged right in 
either to occupy whatever . — 
ed, that was not pre · occupied by other 
tribes. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 

Gen. xxi. 30. + Gen. xxvi. 15, 18, Ke. 

} Colunt diſcreti et diverſi: ut ſons, ut cam- 
pus, ut nemus placuit, De mor. Germ. 16. 
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well watered every where, even as the 
rden of the Lord. Then Lot choſe 
im all the plain of Jordan, and journeyed 
eaſt, and A dwelt in the land of 
_— rindiple- was. foonded 

"00 principle was fou 
the ng of migration, or ſending colonies 
to find out new habitations, when the mo- 
ther- country was r with inha- 
bitants; which was practiſed as well by 
the Pheœnicians and Greeks, as the Ger- 
mans, Scythians, and other northern peo- 
ple. And ſo long as it was confined to 
the ſtocking and cultivation of deſart un- 
inhabited countries, it: kept ſtrictly within 
the limits of the law of nature. But how 
far the ſeizing on countries already peo- 
pled, and driving. out or maſſacring the 
innocent and defenceleſs natives, merely 
becauſe they differed frem their invaders 
in language, in religion, in cuſtoms, in go- 
ivernment, or in colour; how far ſuch a 
conduct was conſonant to nature, to rea- 
ſon, or to Chriſtianity, deſerved well to be 
confidered by thoſe who have rendered 
their names immortal by thus civilizing 


As the world by grew more po- 
pulous, it daily became more difficult to 
find out new ſpots to inhabit, without en- 
croaching upon former occupants; and, by 
conſtantly 2 the ſame individual 
ſpot, the fruits of the earth were conſumed, 
and its ſpontaneous produce deſtroyed, 
without any proviſion for a future ſupply 
or ſucceſſion. It therefore became neceſ- 
ſary to purſue ſome regular method of pro- 
viding a conſtant ſubſiſtence; and this ne- 
ceſſity produced, or at leaſt promoted and 
encouraged, the art of agriculture. And 
dhe art of agriculture, by a regular con- 
nexion and con | uced and 


eſtabliſhed the idea of a more er 
property in the ſoil, than had hitherto been 
received and adopted: | It was clear, that 


the earth would not produce her fruits in , 


ſufficient quantities, without the 

of tillage: but WhO would be at the pains 
of tilling it, if another might watch an op- 
partunity to ſeize and enjoy the pro- 
duct of his induſtry, art, and labour? Had 
not therefore a ſeparate property in lands, 
as moveables, been veſted in ſome indivi- 
duals, the world muſt have continued a fo- 
reſt, and men have been mere animals of 


prey; which, according to ſome philoſo- , 
hereas now (ſo. graciouſly has Provi- 


17 is the genuine ſtate of nature. 
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dence interwoven our duty and our hap» 
pineſs together) the reſult of this very ne- 
ceility has been the ennobling of the human 
ſpecies, by giving it opportunities of im- 
proving its rational faculties, as well as of 
exerting its natural. Neceſſity begat pro- 
perty ; and, in order to inſure that pro- 
perty, recourſe was had to civil ſociety, 
which brought along with ita long train of 
inſeparable concomnants ; ſtates, govern- 
ment, laws, puniſhments, and the public 
exerciſe of religious-ducies. Thus con- 
nected together, it was found that a 
only of ſociety was ſufficient to provide, 
by their manual labour, for the neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence of all; and leiſure was given 
to others to cultivate the human mind, to 
invent uſeful arts, and to lay the founda- 
tions of ſcience, | | 
The only queſtion remaining is, How 
this property actually veſted ; or 
what it is that gave a man an excluſive 
right to retain in a permanent manner, that 
ſpecific land which before belonged ge- 
nerally to every body, but particularly to 
nobody ? And, _ before obſerved that 
occupancy gave the right to the temporar 
uſe of the ſell, ſoit is ded upon all an of 
that occupancy alſo gave the original right 
to the permanent property in the ſubſtance 
of the earth itſelf : which excludes every 
one elſe but the owner from the uſe of it. 
There is indeed ſome difference among the 
writers on natural law, concerning the 
reaſon why occupancy ſhould convey this 
right, — — one with this abſolute 
property: Grotius and Puffendorf inſiſt- 
ing, that this right of occupancy is founded 
upon a tacit and implied aſſent of all man- 
kind, that the firſt occupant ſhould become 
rac, ' Titius, Mr. 
Locke, and others, holding, that there is 
no ſuch implied aſſent, neither is it neceſ- 
ſary that there ſnould be; ſor that the very 


act of occupancy alone, being a degree of 


bodily labour, is, from a principle of na- 
tural juſtice, without any conſent or com- 
pact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title. A 
diſpute that ſavours too much of nice and 
ſcholaſtic reſinement! However, both ſides 


by which the title was in. fact originally 
gained; every man ſeizing to bis own 
continued uſe, ſuch ſpots of ground as he 


found moſt agreeable to his own conve- 
nience, provided he found them unoccu- 


pied by any one elſe. | 
4 * 2 Haclhſlone : Commentaries. 
N * e 9 80. 


agree in this, that occupancy is the thing 
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8 Bo. Retirement of no Uſe to ſome. 

To lead the life 1 propoſe with ſatiſ- 
faction and profit, renouncing the pleaſures 
and bufine(s of the world, and breaking 
the habits of both, is not ſufficient; the 
ſupine creature, whoſe underſtanding is ſu- 
22 employed through life, about a 
general notions, and is never bent to 

a cloſe and ſteady purſuit of truth, may re- 


nounce the pleaſures and buſineſs of the the 


world, for even in the buſineſs of the world 
we ſee ſuch creatures often employed, and 
may break the habits ; nay, he may retire 
_ drone away life in ſolitude like a monk, 
or like him over the door of whoſe houſe, 
as if his houſe had been his tomb, ſome- 
body writ, „Here lies ſuch an one: but 
no ſuch man will be able to make the true 


uſe of retirement. The employment of his 
.mind, that would have been agreeable and 


eaſy if he had accuſtomed himfelf to it 


early, will be unpleaſant and impracticable 


late: ſuch men loſe their intellectual pow- 
ers for want of exerting them, and, having 
trifled away youth, are reduced to the 


 ceflity of trifling away age. It fares wi 


the mind juſt as 1t does with the body. He 
who was born with a texture of brain as 
ſtrong as that of Newton, may become un- 
able to perform the common rules of arith- 
metic ; juſt as he who has the ſame elaſti- 
city in his muſcles, the ſame ſappleneſs in 
his joints, and all his nerves and finews as 
well-braced as Jacob Hall, may become a 
fat unwieldy ſluggard. Vet further; the 
implicit creature, who bas thought it all 
his life needleſs, or unlawful, to examine 
the principles of facts that he took origi- 
nally on truſt, will be as little able as 

other to improve his ſolitude to any good 
purpoſe : unleſs we call it a good purpoſe, 
for that ſometimes 
exalt his prejudices, ſo that he may live 
and die in one continued delirium, The 
confirmed prejudices of athoughtful life, are 
as hard to change as the co habits 
of an indolent life: and as ſome muſt trifle 
away age becauſe they trifled away youth, 


others muſt labour on in a maze of error, 


becauſe they have wandered there too long 
to find their way out. Bolingbroke. 


| 5 81. Conſequences of the Revolution of 
| {24 1688. | 


Few men at that time looked forward 
enough, to foreſee the neceſſary conſe- 
-quences of the new conſtitution of the re- 
venue that was ſoon afterwards formed, 


ns, to confirm and - 
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nor of the method of funding that ĩimme- 
diately took place ; which, 
are, have continued ever ſince, till ĩt is be- 
come ſcarce poſſible to alter them. Few 
ple, I fay, foreſaw how the creation of 
Fen „and the multiplication of taxes, 
would enereaſe yearly the power of the 
crown, and bring our liberties, by a natu- 
ral and neceſſary progreflion, into more 
real, though leſs apparent danger, than 
y were in before the Revolution. The 
exceſſive ill huſbandry practiſed from the 
very beginning of King William's reign, 
and which laid the foundations of all we 
feel and all we fear, was not the effect of 
ignorance, miſtake, or what we call chance, 
but of defign.and ſcheme inthoſe who had 
the ſway at tHat time. I am not ſo un- 
charitable, however, as to believe, that 
they intended to bring upon their country 
I 
experience apprehe 0; 
they ſaw the meaſures they took ſingly. 
and - unrelatively, or relatively alone to 
ſome immediate object. The notion of 
attaching men to the new government, by 
tempting them to embark their fortunes 
on the bottom, was a reaſon of ſtate 


to ſome : the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a monied intereſt, in oppoſition to the 


landed intereſt, or as a balance to it, and 
of acquiring a ſuperior influence in the city 
of London, at leaſt, by 1 of 
t corporations, was a reaſon of p 

— tan I make no doubt 1 
opportunity. of amaſſing immenſe eſtates 
by the managements of funds, by traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of res x 
was a reaſon of private intereſt to 

who ſup and improved this ſcheme 
of iniquity, if not to thoſe who deviſed it. 
They looked no farther: Nay, we. who 
came after them, and have long taſted the 
bitter fruits of the corruption they planted, 
were far from taking ſuch an alarm at our 
diſtreſs, and our danger, as deſerved, 
till the moſt remote and fatal effect of 


cauſes, laid by the laſt generation, was verx 
. 


& $2, ce of Riddles : In 4 Latter te 


It is with wonderful ſatisſaction I find 
you are grown ſuch an adept in the occult 
arts, and that you take a laudable pleaſure 
in the ancient and ingenious ſtudy of mak- 
ing and ſolving riddles. It is a ſcience,-un- 
doubtedly, of .moſt neceſſary acquirement, 

an 


urd as they 


d - 
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and deſerves to make a part in the medi- 
tation of both ſexes. T hoſe of yours may 
by this means very innocently indulge their 
aſual curiofity of diſcovering and diſcloſing 
aſecret; whilt ſuch amongſt ours who have 
a turn for deep ſpeculations, and are fond 
of puzzling "themſelves and others, may 
exercife their faculties this way with much 
Private ſatisfaction, and without the leaft 
diſturbance to the public. It is an art in- 
deed which I would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as it 
affords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method of 
conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful princi- 
ples of logie, and might therefore be in- 
troduced as a very proper ſubſtitute in the 
room of thoſe dry ſyſtems which are at p 

tent in vogue in thoſe place of education. 
For as it conſiſts in diſcovering truth under 
borrowed appearances, it might prove of 
wonderful advantage in every branch of 
learning, by habituating the mind to fepa- 


rate all foreign ideas, and conſequently. 
and ſource of 


preſerving it from that 
error, the being deceived by falſe connec- 
tions. In ſhort, Lĩmoclea, this your favour- 
ute ſcience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing through 
the world without ſometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves ; who would not chooſe 
to be maſter of the enigmatical art, in or- 
der, on proper occa ſions, to be able to lead 
aſide craſt and impertinenee from their 
aim, by the convenient artiſice of a pru- 
dent diſguiſe? It was the maxim of a very 
viſe prince, that“ he who knows not how 
to diſſemble, knows not how to reign :” 
and I deſire you would receive it as mine, 
that © he who knows not how to riddle, 
knows not how to live.? eri off v 
But beſides the general uſefulneſs of this 
art, it will have a further recommendation 
to all true admirers of antiquity, as being 


practiſed by the moſt conſiderable perſon- 
* -bloſſoms, and bears delicious fruit, reſem- 


es of early times. It is almoſt three 
thouſand years ago fince-Samſon- propoſed 
his famous riddle ſo well known; though 
the advocates for ancient learning muſt 
Forgive me, if in this article I attribute the 
ſuperiority to the moderns; for if we may 
judge of the ſkill of the former ia this pro- 
found art by that remarkable ſpecimen of 
it, the geniuſes of thoſe early ages were by 


no means equal to thoſe which our times 


have produced. But as a friend of mine 
has lately finiſhed, and intends very ſhortly 
to publiſh, a moſt learned 'work in folio, 


- wherein he has fully proved that important 


point, I will not anticipate tlie pleaſure you 


will receive ruſing this curious per- 
formance. 1 he — while let 11 be 
remembered, to the immortal glory of this, 
art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as the 
reateſl prince that ever lived, is ſaid to 
have amuſed himſeif and a neighbourin 
monarch in trying the ſtrength of eac 
other's talents in this way; ſeveral rideles, 
it ſeems, having paſſed between Solomon 
and Hiram, upon condition that he who 
failed in the ſolution ſhould incur a certain 
penalty. It is recorded likewiſe of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Ho- 
mer himſelſ, that he had a taſte of this 
fort; and we are told by a Greek writer of 
his life, that he died with vexation for not 
being able to di/cover a riddle which was 
propoſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at a 
certain ifland called Io. 
os n. Fitxaſborne : Letters. 
983. The true Uſe of the Senſes perverted 


by Faſhion. 


Nothing bas been ſo often explained, 


aud yet 1o-little'underſiood, as fimplicity 
in writing ; and the reaſon of its remaining 
ſo much-a myſtery, is our own want of fim- 


plicity in manners. By our preſent mode 


of education, we are forcibly warped from 
the bias of nature, in mind as well as in 
body; we are taught to diſguiſe, diftort, 
and alter our ſentiments until our thinking 
faculty is diverted into an unnatural chan- 
nel ; and we not only relinquiſh and for- 
get, but alſo become incapable of eur ori- 
ginal difpoſitions, We are totally changed 
into creatures of art and affectation; our 
perception is abuſed, and our ſenſes are 
perverted; our minds loſe their nature, 
force, and flavour; the imagination, ſweat- 


ed by artificial fire, produces nought but 


vapid and ſickly bloom; the genius, inſtead 
of growing like a vigorous tree, that ex- 
tends its branches on every bde, buds, 


bles a lopped and ſtunted yew, tortured 
into ſome wretched form, fry no 
ſhade or thelter, diſplaying no flower, dif- 


fuſing no :fragrance, and producing no 


fruit, and exhibiting nothing but a bar- 
ren conceit for the amuſement of the idle 
ſpectator. an | 55 
Thus debauched from nature, how can 
we reliſh her genuine productions? As well 
might a man diſtinguiſh objects through 
the medium of a priſm, that preſents no- 
thing but a variety of colours to che eye; 
or a maid pining in the green · ſickneſs pre- 
fer a biſcuit to à cinder, 5 
t 
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It has often been alledged, that the paſ- 
Bons can never be wholly depoſed, and 
that by appealing to theſe, a good writer 
will always be able to force himſelf into 
the hearts of his readers; but even the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions are weakened, nay ſome- 
times totally extinguiſhed and 3 
by mutual oppoſition, diſſipation, ac- 
quired infenſibility. How often at our thea- 
tre, has the tear of ſympathy and burſt 
of laughter been repreſſed by a malignant 


2 of pride, reſuſing approbation to 
Th 


e author and actor, and renouncing ſo- 


ciety with the audience! I have ſeen a 


young creature, poſſeſſed of the moſt deli- 
cate complexion, and exhibiting features 


that indicate ſenfability, fix without the 


leaſt emation, and behold the mot tender 
and pathetic ſcenes of Otway repreſented 
with all the energy of action; ſo happy had 
ſhe been in her efforts to conquer the pre- 
Judices of nature. She had been trained 
up in the belief that rung was more 
aukward, than to betray a ſenſe of ſhame 
or ſympathy ; ſhe ſeemed to think that a 
conſent of paſſion with the vulgar, would 
impair the ignity of her character; and 


that ſhe kt to be the only object 
KAnn ut ſhe did not . — 


uch approbation is ſeldom acqui 
by diſdain; and that want of * 
very bad recommendation to the human 
heart. For my ewn ſhare, I never fail to 
take a ſurvey of the female part of anau- 
dience, at eyery intereſting incident of the 
drama. When I perceive the tear ſteali 
down a lady's cheek, and the ſudden fig 
eſcape from her breaſt, I am attracted to- 
wards her by an irreſiſtible emotion of ten- 
derneſs and eſteem; her eyes ſhine with 
eachanting luſtre, through the y moiſ- 
ture that ſurrounds them; my heart warms 
at the glow which humanity kindles on her 
check, and keeps time with the accelerated 
heavings of her ſnowy boſom ; Iat once love 
her benevolence, and revere her diſcern- 


ment. On the coutrary, when I ſee a fine 


woman's face unaltered by the diftreſs of 
the ſcene, with which I myſelf am affected, 


1 reſent her indifference as an inſult on 


my own underftanding ; I ſuppoſe her heart 
to be ſavage, her 15 ofition unſocial, her 
organs indelicate, and exclaim with the fox 
in the fable, O pulcbrum caput, fed cerebrum 
«or babet! © © | i 

Vet this inſenſibility is not perhaps 
owing to any original defect. Nature may 
have firetched the ſtring, though it has 
Long ceaſed to vibrate, It may have been 


4 


Wy 


diſpleaſed and diſtracted by the firſt violence 


offered to the native machine; it may have 
loft its tone through long diſuſe; or be ſo 
twiſted and overſtrained as to produce an 
effect very different from that which was 
primarily intended. If fo little regard is 
paid to nature when ſhe knocks ſo power- 
fully at the breaſt, ſhe muſt be altogether 
neglected and deſpiſed in her calmer mood 
of ſerene tranquillity, when nothing ap- 
pears to recommend her but ſimplicity, 


8 and innocence. A clear, blue 


Ys A ep with ſtars, will prove a home- 
by and inſipid object to eyes accuſtomed to 
e glare of torches, tapers, gilding, and 
glitter; they will be turned with loathing 


and diſguſt from the green mantle of. the 


ſpring, ſo gorgeouſly adorned with buds 
and foliage, lowers, and bloſſoms, to con- 
template a gaudy negligee, ſtriped and in- 
terlected with abrupt unfriendly. tints that 
fetter the maſſes of light, and dera the 


vifen; and cut and pinked into the moſt 


fantaſtic forms; and flounced and furbe - 
lowed, patched and fringed with all the 
littleneſs of art, unknown to elegance. 
Thoſe ears that are offended by the ſweet! 
wild notes of the thruſk, the black-bi 
and the nightingale, the diſtant cawing of 
the rook, the tender cooing of the turtle, 


the ſoft ſighing of reeds and ofers, the 


magic murmur of lapſing ſtreams; will be 
regaled and raviſked by the extravagant 
and alarming notes of a ſqueaking fiddle, 
extracted by 2 muſician who has no other 
genius than that which lies in his fingers; 
they will even be entertained with the rat- 


tling of coaches, the rumbling of carts, and 


the delicate cry of cad and mackare]; 


The ſenſe of ſmelling that delights in 


the ſcent of excrementitious animal juices, 
ſuch as muſk, civet, and urinous falts, will 
Toath the fragrancy of new mown hay, the 
Hhawthorn's bloom. the ſweet briar, the ho- 


'ney-ſuckle, and the roſe; and the organs 


that are pratified with the taſte of fickly 
veal which has been bled into the pally, 
rotten pullets crammed into fevers, brawn 
made up of dropfical pig, the abortion of 
pigeons and of poultry, ſparagus gorged 


with the crude unwholſome juice of dung. 


peaſe without ſubſtance, peaches without 


taſte, and pine-apples witkont flavour, will 
certainly nauſeate the native, genuine, and 
ſalutary taſte of Welſh beef, Banſtead mut- 


ton, Hampſhire pork, and barn-door fowls; 


whoſe juices are concocted by. a natural 
digeſtion, and whoſe fleſh is conſolidated 
by ry air ene 


E | 
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ers of the imagination diſordered, and the 
judgment of conſequence unſound. The 
diſeaſe is attended with a falſe appetite, 
which the natural food of the mind will 
not fatisfy. It muſt have ſauces com- 
pounded of the moſt heterogeneous traſh. 
The ſoul ſeems to fink into a kind of ſleepy 
idiotiſm, or childiſh vacancy of thought. 
It is diverted by toys and baubles, which 
can only be pleaſing to the moſt ſuperficial 
curiofity. It is enlivened by a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of trivial objects. that gliſten, and 
Freer and dance before the eye; and, 
e an infant kept awake and inſpirited by 
the ſound of a rattle, it maſt not only be 
dazzled and arouſed, but alſo cheated, hur- 
ried, and perplexed by the artifice of de- 
ception, buſineſs, intricacy, and intrigue, 
which is a kind of low juggle that may be 
termed the legerdemain of genius. This 
being the caſe, it cannot enjoy, nor indeed 
diſtinguiſh, the charms of natural and mo- 
rat beauty or decorum. The ingennous 
bluſh of native innocence, the plain lan- 
guage of ancient faith and fincerity, the 
chearful reſignation to the will of heaven, 
the mutual affection of the charities, the 
voluntary reſpect paid to ſuperior dignity 
or ſtation, the virtue of beneficence ex- 
tended even to the brute creation, nay, the 
very crimſon g!ow of health and ſwellin 
lines of beauty, are deſpiſed, deteſted, 
ſcorned, and 8 as egg rade- 
nefs, ruſticity, and ſuperſtition. ; 


IAS ty Jotiipal Brant > 
2 Writing. 
If we examine the writers whoſe compo- 
ſitions have ſtood the reſt of ages, and ob- 
tained that higheſt honour, the concurrent 
approbation of diſtant times and nations, 
we ſhall find that the character of ſimpli- 
city is the onvarying circumſtance, which 
alone hath been able to gain this univer- 
fal homage from mankind. Among the 
Greeks, whoſe. writers in general are of 
the ſimple kind, the divineſt poet, the moſt 
commanding oratcz, the fineſt hiſtorian, 
and deepeſt philoſopher, are, above the 
reſt, conſpicuouſly eminent in this great 
quality. The Roman writers riſe towards 
erlegen, according to that meaſure of 
true ſimplicity which they mingle in their 
works. Indeed, they are all iuſerior to 
the Greek models. But who will deny, 

that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te- 
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n ſuch a total perverſion of the ſenſes, - 
the ideas muſt be miſrepreſented, the pow- be 


rence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt and 
ſt Roman writers? unleſs we add the 
noble Annaliſt, who appeared in after-times; 
who, notwithſtanding the political turn of 
his genius, which ſometimes interferes, is 
admirable in this great quality ; and by it, 
far ſuperior to his contemporaries. It is 
this one circumſtance that hath raiſed the 
venerable Dante, the father of modern 
poetry, above the 1 poets of his 
country, who could never long maintain 
the local and tempory honours beſtowed 
upon them; but have fallen under that 
juſt negleR, which time will ever decree to 
thoſe who deſert a juſt ſimplicity for the 
florid colourings of ſtyle, contraſted phraſes, 
affected conceits, the mere trappings of 
compoſition, and Gothic minutiæ. It is 
this path given to Boileau the moſt laſting 
wreath iu France, and to Shakeſpeare and 
Milton in England; eſpecially to the laſt, 
whoſe writings are more unmixed in this 
reſpect, and who had formed himſelf en · 
tirely on the ſimple model of the beſt 
Greek writers and the ſacred ſeriptures. 
As it appears from theſe inſtances, that 
ſimplicity is the only univerſal characteriſ- 
tic of juſt writing; ſo the ſuperĩoreminence 
of the ſacred ſcriptures in this prime qua- 
lity hath been generally acknowledged. 


One of the greateſt critics in antiquity, 


bimſelf conſpicuous in the ſublime and ſim- 
ple manner, hath borne this teſtimony to 
the writings of Moſes and St. Paul; and 
by fl of reaſon we muſt conclude, that 
had he been converſant with the other ſa- 
cred writers, his taſte and candour would 
have allowed them the ſame encomium. 

pri eta | Brown's Eſſays. 


{4 85. Simplicity conſpicuous in the Scriptures. 
It hath been often obſerved, even by 
writers of no mean rank, that the © ſcrip- 
tures ſuffer in their credit by the diſadvan- 
tage of a literal verſion, while other ancient 
writings enjoy the advantage of a free and 
embe hed | 

theſe gentlemen's concern is ill 

and groundleſs. For the truth is, That 
moſt other writings are indeed impaired by 
a literal-tranſlation ? whereas, giving only 
a due regard to the idioms of different 
Janguages, the ſacred writings, when li- 
terally tranſlated, are then in their full 
perfection. % 

No this is an internal proof, that in all 


other writings there is a mixture of local, 


relative, exterior ornament ; which is often 
loſt in the tranſlation from one language 
= io 
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w another. But the internal beauties, 
which depend not on the particular con- 
ſtruction of tongues, no change of tongue 
can deſtroy. Hence the Bible compoſition 
preſerves its native beauty and ftrength 
alike in every language, by the ſole ener- 
gy of unadorned phraſe, natural images, 
weight of ſentiment, and great ſimplicity. 

It is in this reſpe& like a rich vein of 

old, which, under the ſevereſt trials of 

eat, cold, and moiſture, retains its origi- 
ral weight and ſplendor, without either loſs 
or alloy ; while baſer metals are corrupted 
by earth, air, water, fire, and aſſimilated to 
2 various elements through which they 
— | 
This circumſtance then may be juſtly re- 
garded as ſufficient to vindicate the com- 
poſition of the ſacred Scriptures ; as it is 
at once their chief excellence, and greateſt 
ſecurity. It is their excellence, as it ren- 
ders them intelligible and uſeful to all; it 
is their ſecurity, as it prevents their being 
diſguiſed by the falſe and capricious orna- 
ments of vain a weak tranſlators. 

We may ſafely al to rience and 
fat for the — of theſe remarks 
on uperior ſimplicity, utility, and ex- 
cellence of the ſt — of 2 rn For cher 
Is there any book in the world ſo perfectly 
adapted to all capacities ? that contains 
ſuch ſublime and exalted precepts, con- 
veyed in ſuch an artleſs and intelligible 
ſtrain? that can be read with ſuch plea- 
ſure and advantage by the lettered ſage 
and the unlettered peaſant ? # A 

Brown's Eſſays. 


* 
* 


- 4 86. Simplicity ſhould be preferred to Re- 


finement in Writing. 


Fine writing, according to Mr. Addiſon, 
eonfiſts of — which are natural, 
without being obvious. There cannot be 
a juſter, and more conciſe definition of fine 
writing. Fei: oh 

* | Sentiments which are merely natural, 
affect not the mind. with any pleaſure, and 
ſeem not worthy to engage our attention; 
The pleaſantries of a waterman, the ob- 
ſervations of a peaſant, the ribaldry. of a 
Porter or hackney coachman; all theſe are 


natural and diſagreeable. What an inſi- 
pid comedy ſh we make of the chit- 


chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and 
at full length? Nothing can pleaſe per- 
ſons of * but nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornaments, Ia belle nature ; or 
if we low life, the ſtrokes muſt be 
rang and remarkable, and muſt convey a 


lively image to the mind, ' The abſurd 
naivete of Sancho Panga is repreſented 
in ſuch inimitable colours by Cervantes, 
that it entertains as much as the picture 
of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſofteſt 
lover. | 

The caſe is the ſame with orators, phi- 
loſophers, critics, or any author, who ſpeaks 
in his own perſon, without introducing 
other ſpeakers or actors. If bis language 
be not elegant, his obſervatigns uncom- 
mon, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will 
in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He 
may be correct; but he never will be 
agreeable, Tis the unhappineſs of ſuch 
authors, that they ate never blamed nor 
cenſured. The good fortune of a book, 
and that of a man, are not the ſame, The 
ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace 
talks of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the 
happieſt lot of the one; but is the | 
misfortune that the other can ly fall 


into | 
On the other hand, productions which 


are merely ſurpriſing, without being natu- 


ral, can never give any laſting entertain- 
ment to the mind To draw chimeras: is 
not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. 
The 1 5 of the repreſentation is loſt, 
and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a-pic- 
ture, Which bears no reſemblance to any 


original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive refinc- 


ments more agreeable in the epiſtolary or 
iloſophio ſtyle than in the epic or tragic. 
'00 much ornament is a fault in every 
kind of production. Uncommon exprel- 


ſions, ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, 


and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when 
laid too thick, are a disfigurement rather 
than any embellithment ot diſcourſe, As 
the eye, in ſurveying a Gothic building, 
is diſtracted. by the multiplicity of oraa- 
ments, and loſes the whole by its minute 
attention to the parts; ſo the mind, in 
ruling a work overſtocked with wit, is 
atigued and diſguſted with the conſtant 
endeavour, to ſhine and ſurprize. This is 
the caſe where a-writer overabounds in wit, 
even though that wit ſhould be juſt and 
egreeable. But it commonly happens to 
ſuch writers, that they ſeek for their fa- 
vourite ornaments, even where the ſubject 
affords them not; and by that means have 
twenty inſipid .conceits for. one thought 

that is really beautiful. Ty. 
There is no ſubje& in critical learning, 
more copious than thi of the juſt mixture 
of ſimplicity and refinement; in writing; 
and, therefore, not to ay" 
a held, 
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ment than paſtoral 
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2 field, I ſhall confme myſelf to a few ge- 
neral obſervations on that head. 

Firſt, I obſerve, That though exceſſes 
of both kinds are to be avoided, and 
though a r medium ought to be ſtu- 
died in all productions; yet this medium 

ies not in a point, but admits of a very 
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have done, had he wrote a diſſertation or 
this ſpecies of poetry. However different 
the taſtes of men may be, their general 
diſcourſes on theſe ſubje&s are commonly 
the ſame. No criticiſm can be very in- 
ſtructive, which deſcends not to particulars, 
and ic hot fuff of examples, and illuſtra- 


. confiderable latitude.” Conſider the wide giotts. is allowed on all hands, that 


diſtance, in this reſpect, between Mr. * 


and Lucretius. Theſe ſeem to lie in 


two greateſt extremes of reſinement and 
fimphcity, which a poet can indulge 
himſelf in, without being guilty of any 
blameable exceſs. All this interval may 
be filled with poets, who may differ from 
_ each other, but may be _— admirable, 
each in his pecuhar ſtyle and manner. 
Corneille and Congreve, who carry their 
wit and refinement ſomewhat farther than 
Mr. Pope (if poets of ſo different a kind 
can be compared together) and Sophocles 
and Terence, who are more ſimple than 
Lucretius, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, wherein the moſt perfect produc- 
tions are to be found, and are guilty of 
fome exceſs in theſe oppoſite characters. 
Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racine, 
in my opinion, lie neareſt the c-nter, and 
are the fartheſt removed from both the 
extremities. | | 
© My ſecond obſervation on this head is, 
That it is very difficult, if not impoſlible, 
to explain, by words, wherein the juſt me- 
dium betwixt the exceſſes of ſimplicity and 
refinement conſ: ils, or to give any ru ay 
which we can know preciſely the bou 


betwixt the fault and the beauty.“ A critic 


may not only diſcourſe very judiciouſly on 
this head, without inſtructing his readers, 
but even without underſtanding the mat- 
ter perfectly himſelf. There is not in the 
world a finer piece of criticiſm than Fon- 
tenelle's Diſſertation on Paſtorals; where- 
in, by a number of refleQions and philo- 
ſophical reaſonings, be endeavours' to fix 
the juſt medium which is fuitable to that 
EW EE But let any one read 
the paſtorals of that author, and he will be 
convinced, that this judicious critic, not- 
withſtanding his fine reaſohings, had a 
falſe taſte,. and fixed the point of perfec- 
tion much nearer the extreme of refine- 
| try will admit of. 
The ſentiments of his ſhepherds are bet- 
ter ſuited to the toilets of Paris, than to 
the foreſts of Arcadia. But this it is im- 
le to diſcover from his critical rea- 
ſonings. He blames all excefbve painting 
and ornament” as much as Virgil could 


' * 


there for 


beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in a 
medium ; but where this medium 1s placed 
is the great queſtion, and can never be ſuf- 
kciently explained by general reaſonings. 
I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation 
on this ſubject, That we ought to be 


more on our guard againſt the exceſs of 


refinement than that of ſimplicity ; and 
that becauſe the former exceſs is both leſs 


beautiful and more dangerous than the 


latter.” ; 

It js a certain rule, that wit and 
are entirely inconſiſtent. When the affec- 
tions are moved, there is no place for the 
imagination. The mind of man being na- 
turally limited, it is impoſſible all its fa- 


culties can operate at once: and the more 


edominates, the leſs room is 
others to exert their vigour. 
For this reaſon, 3 degree of ſim- 


plicity is required in all co tions, 
where men, and actions, and paſſions are 
painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt in reflec- 
tions and obſervations. And as the former 
ſpecies of writing is the more engaging 
and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this 
account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity, above that of reſine- 
ment. 5 
We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe com- 
poſitions Which we read the ofteneſt, and 
which every man of taſte has got by 
heart, have the recommendation of ſim- 
plicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in 
the thought, when diveſted of that ele- 
ce of expreſſion, and harmony of num- 
rs, with which * is — If the 
merit of the compoſition lies. in a point of 
wit, it may ſtrike at firſt: but the mind 
anticipates the thought in the ſecond pe- 
ruſal, and is no longer affected by it. 
When I read an epigram of Martial, the 
firſt line recalls the whole; and I have no 
1 in repeating to myſelf what I 
ow already. But each line, each word 
in Catullus has its merit; and I am never 
tired with the peruſal of him. It is ſuſñi- 
cient to run over Cowley once; but Par- 
nel, after the fiftieth- reading, b as freſh 
as at the-firſt, Beſides, it is with books as 
with women, where a certain plainneſs of 
; manner 


any cne 
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r 
b 
| 
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' tanner and of dreſs is more engaging 


than that glare of paint and airs and ap- 
parel, which may dazzle the eye, hut 
reaches not the s ffections. Terence is a 
modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes no- 
thing, and whoſe purity and nature make 
a durable; though not a violent impreſſion 
upon us. i 

But refinement, as it is the leſs beauti- 
ful, ſo it is the more dangerous extreme, 
and what we are the apteſt to fall into. 
Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is 
not acrompanied with great elegance and 
roptizty. On the contrary, there is 
omething ſurprizing in a blaze of wit and 
tonceit. Ordinary readers are mightily 
ſtruck with it, an | falſely imagine it to be 
the moſt difficult, as well as moſt excel- 
lent way of writing. Seneca abounds with 
agreeable faults, ſays Quinctillan, abundar 
dulcibus vitiis; and for that reaſon is the 
more dangerous, and the more apt to per- 
vert the taſte of the young and ineonſider- 
ate. | 

I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refine- 
ment is now more to he guarded againſt 
than ever; becauſe it is the extreme which 
men are the moſt apt to fall into; after 
learaing has made great progreſs, and 
aſter eminent writers have appeared in 
every ſpecies of compoſition. 
vour to pleaſe by novelty, leads men wide 
of ſimplicity and nature, and fills their 
writings with affectation and conceit. It 
was thus the age of Claudias and Nero 
became ſo much inferior to that of Au- 
guſtus in taſte and genius: and E 
there are, at preſent, ſome ſymproms of a 
like degeneracy of taſte, in France as well 
a5 in England. | Hume. 


$ 87. An Eſay on Suicide. 

The laſt ſeſſions deprived us of the only 
ſurviving member of a -ſociety, which 
(during its ſhort exiſtence) was equal both 
in principles and practice to the Mohocks 
and Hall-fire club of tremendous memory. 
This ſociety was compoſed of a few bro- 
ken gameſters and deſperate young rakes, 
who threw the ſmall remains of their bank- 
rupt fortunes into one- common ſtock, and 
thence aſſumed the name of the Laſt Gui- 
nea Club. A ſhort life and a merry one, 
was their favourite maxim; and they de- 


termined, when their ſinances ſhould be 
exhauſted, to die as they had ved, like 
gentlemen. Some of their members had 
de luck to get a reprieve by a good run 
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-the 


| he endea- © 
that it is but now and then that a game- 
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at cards, and others by ſnapping up a rich 


heireſs or a dowager; while the reſt, who 


- were not cut off in the natural way by duels 


or the gallows, very reſolutely made their 


e with laudanum or the piſtol. The 


aſt that remained of this ſociety had very 


calmly prepared for his own execution: 


he had cocked his piſtol, deliberately 
placed the muzzle of it to his temple, and 


was juſt going to pull the trigger, When 
he bethought himſelf that he could em- 
ploy it to better purpoſe upon Hounſlow- 
eath. This brave man, however, had 
but a very ſhort reſpite, and was obliged to 
ſuffer the ignominy of going out of the 
world in a-vulgar way, by an halter, 
The enemies of play will perhaps con- 
ſider thoſe - gentlemen, who boldly ſtake 
their whole fortunes at the gaming-table, 
in the ſame view with theſe deſperadoes; 
and they may even go ſo far as to regard 
polite and honourable aſſembly at 
White's as a kind of Laſt Guinea Club. 


Nothing, they will ſay; is ſo fluctuating as 


the property of a gameſter, who (when 
luck runs againſt him) throws away who'e 
acres at every caſt of the dice, and whoſe 
houſes are as unſure a poſſeſſion, as if they 
were built with cards. Many, indeed, 
have been reduced to their laſt guinea at 
this genteel gaming-houſe; but the moſt' 
inveterate enemies to White's muſt allow, 


ſer of quality, who looks upon it as an even 


bet whether there is auother world, takes 
his chance, and diſpatches himſelf, when. 


the odds are againſt him in this. | 
But however ſree the gentlemen of 

White's may be from any imputation of 

this kind, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſui- 


- cide begins to prevail ſo generally, that it 
is the moſt gallant exploit, by which our 
modern heroes chuſe to ſignalize them- 


ſelves; and in this, indeed, they behave 
with uncommon proweſs. From the days 
of Plato down to theſe, a ſuicide has always 
deen compared to a ſoldier on guard de- 
ſerting his poſt: but I ſhould rather con- 
fider a ſet of theſe deſperate” men, who 


ruth on certain death, as a body of troops 


ſent ont on the forlora hope. meet 
every face of death, however horrible, with 


the - utmoſt reſolution : ſome blow their 


brains out with -a piſtol; ſome expire, 
like Socrates, by powſon; ſome fall, like 
Cato, on the point of their own ſwords ; 
and others, who have lived like Nero, affect 
to die like Seneca, and bleed to death. 
The moſt exalted 'geniuſes I ever remem- 
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ber to have heard of were a party of re- 
duced gameſters, who bravely reſolved to 
pledge each other in a bowl of laudanum. 
was lately informed of a gentleman, who 
went among his uſual companions at the 
gaming-table the day before he made away 
with himſelf, and coolly queſtioned them, 
which they thought the eaſieſt and gen- 
teeleſt method of going out of the world: 
for there is as much difference between a 
mean perſon and a man of quality in their 
manner of deſtroying themſelves, as in 
their manner of living. The poor ſneaking 
wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks him- 
ſelf up in his liſt garters; a ſecond, croſt 
in love, drowns himſelf like a blind Puppy 
_ in. Roſamond's pond; and a third cuts 
throat with his own razor. But the man 
of faſhion almoſt always dies by a piſtol ; 
. and even the cobler of any ſpirit goes off 
by a doſe or two extraordinary of gin. 

But this falſe notion of 1 how- 
ever noble it may appear to the deſperate 


and abandoned, in reality amounts to no 


-more than the reſolution of the highway- 
man, who ſhoots himſelf with his own piſ- 
. tol, when he finds it impoſſible to avoid 
. being taken. All praQticable means, 
therefore, ſhould be deviſed to extirpate 
- ſuch abſurd bravery, and to make it ap- 
pear every way horrible, odious, contemp- 
tible, ridiculous, From reading the 
public prints, a foreigner might be natu- 
rally led to imagine, that we are the moſt 
- lunatic people in the whole world. Almoſt 

every day informs us, that the coroner's 
- Inqueſt has ſat on the body of ſome milſe- 
- Table ſuicide, and brought in their verdict 
lunacy; but it is very well known, that the 
_ enquiry has not been made into the ſtate 
of mind of the deceaſed, but into his for- 
tune and family. The law has indeed 
provided, the deliberate ſelf-murderer 
. ſhould be treated like a hrute, and denied 


the res nine but * 7 of 
| Janatics by purchaſe, I never knew this maſt neceſſarily ſhoot, hang, 
ſentence executed but on one poor cobler, themſelves in November. Tha 
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never did (and I am confident never will) 
oe among the more delicate and ten- 
er ſex in our own nation; though hiſtory 
informs us, that the Roman ladies were 
once ſo infatuated as to throw off the ſoft- 
neſs of their nature, and commit violence 
on themſelves, till the madneſs was curbed 
by the expoſing their naked bodies in the 
public ſtreets. This, I think, would afford 
an hint for fixing the like mark of igno- 
miny on our male ſuicides; and I would 
have every lower wretch of this ſort drag- 
ged at the cart's tail, and afterwards hung 
in chains at his own door, or have hy 
22 put up i terrorem in the moſt pub- 
e places, as a rebel to his Maker. But 
that the ſuicide of quality might be treated 
with more reſpe&, he ſhould be indulged 
in having his wounded corpſe aud ſhatter- 
ed brains laid (as it were) in ftate for 
ſome days; of which dreadful ſpeQacle we 
may conceive the horror from the folloy- 
ing picture drawn by Dryden: 
The flayer of himſelf too ſaw I there: 


The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: 


With eyes half clos'd, and mouth wide ope he 

py 6 as when he breath'd his ſullen foul 

, Away. 8 

The common murderer has his ſkeleton 
preſerved at Surgeon's Hall, in order to 
deter others from being guilty of the ſame 
crime; and I think it would not be im- 
proper to have a charnel-houſe ſet apart 
to receive the bones of theſe more unnz- 
tural ſelf-murderers, in which monument 
ſhould be erected, giving an account df 
their deaths, and adorned with the glor- 


ous enſigus of their raſhneſs, the rope, the 
knife, the ſword, or the piſtol. 
The cauſe of theſe frequent ſelf-murden 


among us has been generally imputed to 


the peculiar temperature of our climate. 
'Thus a dull day is looked as A naty- 
ral order of execution, E he 

rowl 


t our ſpiriu 


who hanged himſelf in his own ſtall. A are in ſome meaſure influenced by the ait 
penny leſs poor wretch, who has not left cannot be denied; but we are not ſuch 
enough to defray the funeral charges, may mere barometers, as. to be driven to de- 


perhaps be excluded the church-yard ; but 
8 ſelf. murder by a piſtol qualißes the polite gloom that our winter brings with it. 4 


ſpair and death by the ſmall degree « 


owner for a ſudden death, and entitles him we have not ſo much ſunſhine as ſome 


_ to. a, pompous burial, and a monument, countries in the world, we have infinite! 
. fetting forth his virtues, in Weſtminſter more than many others; and I do not hex 


Abbey. 
muſt wiſh,. that the moſt ſevere laws 


Every man in his ſober ſenſes that men di 


diſpatch themſelves by dozens i 


2 at Ruſſia or Swede that unable 
_ Againſt ſuicices, This ſhocking bravado darkneſs 


+ 


up their ſpirits even in the tou 
k em 
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empts us from many diſeaſes, to which other 
more ſouthern nations are naturally ſub- 
jet; and I can never be perſuaded, that 
being born near the north pole is a phyfi- 
cal cauſe for ſelf-murder. | i 
Deſpair, indeed, is the natural cauſe of 
theſe ſhocking actions; but this is com- 
monly deſpair brought on by wilful extra- 
vagance and debauchery. Theſe firſt in- 
volve men into difficulties, and then death 
at once delivers them of their lives and 
their cares. For my part, when I ſee a 
young profligate wantonly ſquandering his 
une in bagnios or at the gaming-table, 


I cannot help looking on him as haſtening 


his own death, and in a manner digging 
his own grave. As he is at laſt induc 
to kill himſelf by motives ariſing from his 
vices, I confider him as dying of ſome 
diſeaſe, which thoſe vices naturally pro- 
duce. If his extravagance has been chiefly 
in luxurious eating and drinking, I ima- 
gine him poiſoned by his wines, or ſur- 
ited by a favourite diſh; and if he has 
thrown away his eftate in bawdy-houſes, I 
conclude him deſtroyed by rottenneſs and 
filthy diſeaſes. 7 
Another 22 cauſe of the fre- 
22 of ſuicide is the noble ſpirit of 
thinking, which has diffuſed itſelf 
among all ranks of people. The libertine 
of faſhion has too refined a taſte to trou- 
ble himſelf at all about a ſoul or an here- 
after; but the vulgar infidel is at won- 
derful pains to get rid of his Bible, and 
labours to perſuade himſelf out of his re- 
ligion. For this purpoſe he attends con- 
ſtantly at the diſputant ſocieties, where he 
hears a great deal about free-will, free 
agency, and predeſtination, till at length 
he is convinced that man is at liberty to 
do as he pleaſes, lays his misfortunes to 
the charge of Providence, and comforts 
himſelf that he was inevitably deſtined to 
be tied up in his own garters. 'The cou- 
rage of theſe heroes proceeds from the 
ſame principles, whether they fall by their 
own or thoſe of Jack Ketch: the 
ſuicide of whatever rank looks death in 
the face without ſhrinking ; as the gallant 
rogue affects an eaſy unconcern under Ty- 
burn, throws away the pſalm-book, bids 
the cart drive off with an oath, and ſwings 
like a gentleman.  Connoifear. 
$ 88. An Enumeration of Superſtitions ob- 
ſerved in the Cauntry. | 
_ You muſt know, Mr. Town, that I am 
alt returned from a viſit of a fortnight to 


4 
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an old. aunt in the North; where I was 
mightily diverted with the traditional ſu- 
N arm which are moſt religiouſly pre- 
erved in the family, as they have been 
delivered down (time out of mind) from 
their ſagacious grandmothers, 4 
23 I ——_— found the 1 7 
e houſe very buſily employed, with her 
two daughters, in nailing an horſeſhoe to 
the threſhold of the door. This, they . 
told me, was to guard againſt the ſpiteful 


deſigns of an old woman, who was a witch, 


and had threatened to do the family a 
miſchief, becauſe one of my young couſins . 
laid two ſtraws acroſs, to ſee if the old. 
hag could walk over them, The young 
lady afured me, that ſhe had ſeveral times 
heard Goody Cripple muttering to herſelf ; 
and to be ſure ſhe was ſaying the Lord's 
Prayer backwards. Beſides, the old wo- 
man had very often aſked them for a pin: 
but they took care never to give her any 
thing that was ſharp, becauſe ſhe ſhould 
not L. ier them. They afterwards told 
me many other particulars of this kind, 
the ſame as are mentioned with infinite 
humour by the SyzcTaTOR:; and to 
confirm them, they aſſured me, that the 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was little, uſed to 
have fits, till the mother flung a knife at 
another old witch (whom the devil had 
carried off in an high wind), and fetched 
blood from her. | | 
When I was to go to bed, my aunt 
made a thouſand apologies for not putting 
me in the beſt room in the houſe; whic 
ſhe ſaid) had never been lain in fince the 
eath of an old waſherwoman, who walked” . 
every night, and haunted that room in 
particular. Tbey fancied that the old 
woman had hid money ſomewhere, and 
could not reft till ſhe had told ſomebody z 
and my coufin aſſured me, that ſhe mighe 
have had it all to herſelf; for the ſpirit 
came one night to her bed-ſide, and want- 
ed to tell her, but ſhe had not courage to 
ſpeak to it. I learned alſo, that they had 
a footman once, who hanged himſelf for 
love; and he walked for a great while, 
till thay got the parſon to lay him in the 
ea. 


Thad not been here long, when an ac- 
cident happened, which very much alarm- 
ed the w 


e family. Towzer one 2 
howled moſt terribly; which was a ſure 
ſign, that ſomebody belonging to them 


would die, The youngeſt miſs declared, 
that ſhe had heard hen crow that 


mo ; which was another fatal prog- 
iy = 
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noſtic. They told me, that, juſt before 
uncle died, Towzer howled ſo ſor ſeveral 
* 72 together, that they could not quiet 
him; and my aunt heard the dæad-watch 
tick as plainly as if there had been a clock 
in the room: the maid too, who fat up 
with him, heard a bell toll at the top of 
the ſtairs, the very moment the breath 
went out of his body. During this diſ- 


cqurſe I overheard one of my couſins 


. whiſper the other, that ſhe was afraid 


their mamma would not live long; for ſhe - 


ſmelt an ugly ſmell, like a dead carcaſe. 
They had a dairy-maid, who died the 
very week after an hearſe had ſtopt at 
their door on its way to church: and the 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, ſaw 
her own brother's ghoſt (who was gone 
to the Welt Indies) walking in the gar- 
den; and to be ſure, nine months after, 
they had an account, that he died on 
board the ſhip, the very ſame day, and 
hour of the day, that miis faw his appaii- 
tion. f 

I need not mention to ygu the common 
incidents, which were accounted by them 
no leſs prophetic. If a cinder popped 
rom the fire, they were in haſte to exa- 
mine whether it was a purſe or a coflin. 
They were aware of my coming long be- 
fore I arrived, becauſe they had feen a 
ſtranger on the grate, The youngeſt miſs 
will let nobody uſe the poker but herſelf; 
hecauſe, when ſhe ftirs+ the fire, it always 
hurns bright, which is a ſign ſhe will have 
a briſk huſband : and ſhe is no leſs ſure of 
a good one, becauſe ſhe generally has ill 
luck at cards. Nor is the candle leſs ora- 
cular than the fire : for the *ſquire of the 
pariſh came one night to pay them a viſit, 
when the tallow. winding-ſheet pointed 
towards him; and he broke his neck ſoon 
after in a fox-chaſe, My aunt one night 
obſerved with great plea letter in the 
candle; and the yery next day one came 
from her ſon in London. We knew when 
a ſpirit was in the room, by the candle 
burning blue: but poor couſin Nancy was 
1ceady to cry one time, when ſhe ſnuffed it 
cat, and equld not blow it in again; though 
her faſter did it at a whiff, and conſequently 
triumphed in her ſaperior virtue. 

We had no occaſion for an almanack or 
the weather-glaſs, to let us know whether 
it would rain or ſhine. One evening I pro- 
poſed to ride out with my couſins ine next 
day to fee a gentleman's houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood; but my aunt aſſured us it would 
be wet, ſhe knew very well, from the ſhoct- 
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ing of her corn. Beſides, there was a great 
ſpider crawling up the chimney, and the 
blackbird in * kitchen began to ſing; 
which were both of them as certain fore- 
runners of rain. But the moſt to be de- 
pended on in theſe caſes is a tabby cat, which 
uſually lies baſking on the parlour hearth. 
If the cat turned her tail to the fire, we were 
to have an hard froſt; if the eat licked her 
tail, rain would certainly enſue. The 

wondered what ſtranger they fhonld ſee; 
becauſe puſs waſhed her face over her left 
ear. The old lady complained of a cold, 
and her eldeſt davghter remarked it would 
go through the family; forſhe obſerved that 
poor Tab had ſneezed ſeveral times. Poor 
Tab, however, once flew at one of my 


couſins; for which ſhe had like to have 


been deſtroyed, as the whole family began 
to think ſhe was no other than a witch. 

It is impoſſ ble to tell you the ſeveral to- 
kens by which they knew whether good or 
ill luck will happen to them. dpilling 
the ſalt, or laying knives acroſs, are every 
where accounted ill omens; but a pin with 
the head turned towards you, or to be fol. 
lowed by a ſtrange dog, I found were very 
lucky, I heard one of my coufins tell the 
cook-maid, that ſhe boiled away all her 
ſweethearts, becauſe ſhe had let her diſh- 
water boil over. The ſame young lady one 
mol ning came down to breakfaſt with her 
cap the wrong ſide out; which the mother 
obſerving, charged her not to alter it all 
day, for fear ſhe ſhould turn luck. 

But, above all, I could not help remark- 
ipg the various prognoſtics which the old 
lady and her daughters uſed to collect from 


_ almoſt every part of the body. A white 


ſpeck upon the nails made them as ſure of 
a gift as if they had it already in their 
ockets. The elder ſiſter is to have one 
uſband more than the youngeſt, becauſe 
ſhe has one wrinkle more in her forehead; 
bat the other will have the advantage of 


her in the number of children, as was 


plainly proved by ſnapping their finger- 
Joints. It would take up too much room 
to ſet down every circumſtance, which l 
obſerved of this fort during my ſtay with 
them: I ſhall therefore conclude my letter 
with the ſeveral remarks on other parts of 
the body, as far as I could learn them from 
this prophetic family: for as I was a rela- 
tion, you know, they had leſs reſerve. 

If the head itches, it is a ſign of rain. If 
the head aches, it is a n pain. It 
you have the toeth-ache, you don't love 


true. If your eye-brow itches, you will fee 


a ſtranger 
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a ſtranger. If your right-eye itches, you 
wall cry; if your left, you will laugh: but 
left or right is good at night. If your noſe 
itches you will thake hands with or kiſs a 
fool, drink a glaſs of wine, run againſt a 
cuckold's door, or miſs them all four. If 
your right-ear or cheek burns, your left 
friends are talking of you; if your left, 
your right friends are talking of you. If 
| 94+" elbow itches, you will change your 
ellow. If your right-hand itches, you 
will pay away money ; if yourleft, you will 
receive., It your — itches, you will 
eat pudding, If your back itches, butter 
will be cheap when graſs grows there. If 


pour fide itches, ſomebody is wifkiag for 
you. If your gartering- place itches, you 


will go to a ſtrunge place. If your foot 


- itches, you will tread upon ſtrange ground. 


Laſtly, If you ſhiver, ſomebody is walking 
over your grave. * Connoiſſeur. 


89. Stureriag an iadelicate as <vell as a 


wicked Praftice. 3 
As there are ſome vices, which the vul- 


gar have preſumed to copy from the great; 
eat have 
. £ondeſcenged to borrow from the vulgar. 

Among theſe, I cannot but ſet down the 


lo there are others, which the 


Hocking practice of curſing and ſwearing ; 
a practice, which (to ſay nothing at preſent 
of its impiety and prophaneneſs) is low and 


 Indelicate, and places the man of quality on 


the ſame level with the chairman ar his door. 
A gentleman would forfeit all pretenfions 
to that title, who ſhould chuſe toembelliſh 
his diſcourſe with the oratory of Billing (- 
gate, and converſe in the ſtyle of an oylicr- 


woman; but it is accounted no diſgrace to 


bim to uſe the ſame coarſe expreſſions of 
curſing and ſwearing with the meaneſt of 
the mob, For my own part, I cannot ſee 
the difference between a By. gad or a Ga 
dem- me, minced and ſoftened by a genteel 
nunciation from well-bred lips, and the 

me expreſſion bluntly bolted out from the 


broad mouth of a porter or hackney.coach- 


Man. 


I ſhall purpoſely wave making any re- 
flections on the impiety of this e as. 


T am ſatisfied they would have but little 


weight either with the bean- mandy or the 


canulle, The ſwearer of either ſtation de- 


votes himſelf piecemeal, as it were, to de- 


ſtruction; pours out anathemas againſt his 
eyes, his heart, his ſoul, and every part of 
his body: nor does he ſoruple to extend the 
ſame wiſhes to the limbs and joints of 


bis nende and acquaintanse. This they 


both do with the ſame fearleſs unconcern; 
but with this only difference, that the-gen- 
tleman ſwearer damns himſelf and ot 
with the greateſt civility and good-bieed- 
ing imaginable. - © 

y predeceſſor: the Tatler gives us an 
account of a certain humouriſt, who got to- 
gether a party of noted ſwearers to dinner 
with him, and ordered their diſeourſes to 
be taken down in ſhort-hand; which being 
afterwards repeated to them, they were ex- 
tremely ſtartled and ſurpriſed at their own 


common talk. A dialogue of this nature 


would be no improper ſupplement to Swift's 
folite conver ation; though, indeed, it would 
appear too ſhocking to be ſet down in print. 
But I cannot help wiſhing, that it were pol- 
ſible to draw out a catalogue of the faſhion- 
able oaths and curſes in preſent uſe at Ar- 
thur's, or at any other polite aſſembly: by 


- which means the compauy themſelves would 


be led to imagine; that their converſation 
had. been carried on between the loweſt of 
the mob; and they would bluſh to find, that 
they had gleaned the choiceſt phraſes from 
lanes and alleys, and enriched their diſ- 
courſe with the elegant dialect of Wapping 
and Broad St. Giles's. | 
The legiſlature has indeed provided 
againſt this offence, by affixing a penalty 
on every delinquent according-to his ſta- 
tion: but this law, like thoſe made againit 
gaming, is of no effect; while the gen- 
tecler ſort of ſwearers put forth the ſame 
execrations at the hazard - table or iu the 
tennis- court, which the more ordinary 
gameſters repeat, with the ſame impunity, 
over the ſhufile-boardor in the ſxittle alley. 
Indeed, were this law to be rigorouſly put 
in execution, there would appear to be lit- 
tle or no proportion in the puniſhment : 
fince the gentleman would eſcape by de- 
poſiting his crown; while the poor wretth, 
who cannot raiſe a ſhilling, muſt be clapt 
into the ſtocks, orſent to-Bridewell. But as 
the offence is exactly the fame, I would 
alſo have no diſtinction made ia the treat- 
ment of the offenders: ind it would be a 
moſt ridiculous but a due mortification to a 
man of quality, to be obliged to thruſt his 


leg through the ſame ſtocks with a carman 


or. a £0al-heavyer ;- ſince. he firſt degraded. - 


" himſelf, and qualified himſelf for their com- 


in the ſame mean diale 


pany by talki 7 
I t it will be pleaded in ex- 


am aware 


cuſe for this practice, that. oaths and curſes 
are intended only as mere expletives, which 
ſerve to round. a period, and give a grace 
and ſpirit to converſation, But there are 

3M3 wt 


: ill ſome old-faſhioned creatures, who ad- 
here to their common acceptation, and can- 
. not help thinking it a very ſerious matter, 
that a man ſhould devote his body to the 
devil, or call down damnation on his ſoul. 
- Nay, the ſwearer himſelf, like the old man 
in the fable calling upon death, would be 
_ exceeding loth to be taken at his word; 
and while he wiſhes deſtruction to every 
Partof his body, would be highly concerned 
to have a limb rot away, his noſe fall off, 
or an eye drop out of the ſocket. It would 
therefore be adviſable to ſubſtitute ſome 
other terms equally unmeaning, and at the 
ſame time remote from the vulgar curſing 
. and ſwearing. 
It is recorded to the honour of the fa- 
mous Dean Stanhope, that in his younger 
days, when he was chaplain to a regiment, 
be reclaimed the officers, who were much 
addicted to this vulgar practice, by the fol- 
lowing method of reproof : One evening, 
as they were all in company together, after 
they had been very eloquent in this kind of 
rhetoric, ſo natural to the gentlemen of 
the army, the worthy dean took occaſion 
to tell a ſtory in his turn; in which he fre- 
quently repeated the words bottle and glaſs, 
| _ Inſtead of the uſual expletives of God, devil, 
and damn, which he did not think quite ſo 
becoming for one of his cloth to — free 
with. I would recommend it to our people 
E — make _ of my like innocent 
1 s whenever are obliged to have 
. recourſe to theſe fabfiituees for — t and 
expreſſion. Bottle and glaſs” might be 
introduced with great energy in the table- 
talk at the King's Arms or St. Alban's ta- 
verns. The gameſter might be indulged, 
without offence, in ſwearing by the © knave 
of clubs,” or the « curſe of Scotland; or 
he might with ſome propriety retain the old 
enxecration of the deuce take it. The 
bean ſhould be allowed to ſwear by his 
„ gracious ſelf,” which. is the god of his 
- idolatry ; and the common expletives ſhould 
cConſiſt only of upon my word and u 
my honour ;”. which terms, whatever ſenſe 
; 22 formerly bear, are at preſent 
underſtood only as words of courſe without 
meanmg. ; . 11 2 744 , . 
9 90. Sympathy a Source of the Sublime. 
It is by the paſſion of ff y that we 
enter into the concerns of others; that we 
are moved as they are moved, and are never 
© ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectators of almoſt 
any thing which men can do or ſuffer, For 


|" \ympathy muſt be conbdered as a fort of 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
ſubſtitution, by which we are put into the 


place of another man, and affected in a 
good meaſure as he is affected; ſo that this 
paſſion may either partake of the nature of 
thoſe which regard ſelf-preſervation, and 
turning upon pain may be a ſource of the 
ſublime ; or it may turn upon ideas of plea- 
ſore, and then, whatever has been ſaid 


of the ſocial affections, whether they regard 


ſociety in general, or only ſome particular 
—— of 4 may be applicable here. 

It is by this principle chiefly that poetry, 
painting, and other affecting arts, transfuſe 
their paſſions from one breaſt to another, 
and are often capable of grafting a delight 
on wretchedneſa, miſery, and death itſelf. 
It is a common obſervation, that objects, 
which in the reality would ſhock, are, in 
tragical and ſuch- like repreſentations, the 
ſource of a very high ſpecies of pleaſure. 
This, taken as a fas, has been the cauſe of 
much reaſoning. This ſatisfaction has been 
commonly attributed, firſt, to the comfort 
we receive in conſidering that ſo melan- 
choly a ſtory is no more than a fiction; and 
next, the contemplation of our own free- 
dom from the evils we ſee repreſented. I 
am afraid itis a practice much too common, 
in enquiries of this nature, to attribute the 
cauſe of feelings which merely ariſe from 
the mechanical ſtructure of our bodies, or 
from the natural frame and conftitution of 
our minds, to certain concluſions of the rea- 
ſoning faculty on the objects preſented to 
us; for I have ſome reaſon to apprehend, 
that the influence of reaſon in producing our 
paſſions is nothing near ſo extenſive as 1s 
commonly believed. Burke on the Sublime. 


$ 91. Efedi of Sympathy in the Diftreſſes 


| of others. 

To examine this point concerning the 
effect of tragedy in a proper manner, we 
muſt uſly conſider, we are af- 


fected by the feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in circumſtances of real diftreſs. I am 
convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that no ſmall one, in the real misfortunes and 
pains of others; for, let the affection be 
what it will in „if it does not 
make us ſhun ſuch objects, if, on the con- 


_ trary, it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwell upon 


m, in this caſe 1 
conceive we muſt have a delight or plea- 
ſure, of ſome ſpecies or other, in contem- 
plating objects of this kind. Do we not read 


the authentic hiſtories of ſc of this na- 
ture wich as much pleaſure as or 
poems, where the incidents are oy! 
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The proſperity of no empire, nor the gran- 
deur of no king, can ſo agreeably affect in 
the reading, as the ruin ofthe ſtate of Mace- 
don, and the diſtreſs of its unhappy prince. 
Such a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory, as 
much as the deſtruction of Troy does in fa- 
ble. Our delight in caſes of this kind is very 
greatly heightened, if the ſufferer be ſome 
excellent perſon who ſinks under an unwor- 
thy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both vir- 


tuous characters 3 but we are more deeply 


affected by the violent death of the one, 
and the ruin of the great cauſe he adhered 


to, than with the deſerved triumphs and un- 


interrupted proſperity of the other; for ter- 
ror is a paſſion which always produces de- 
ight when it does not preſs too cloſe, and 
ty 15 a paſſion accompanied with pleaſure, 
ſe it ariſes from love and ſocial affec- 

tion. Whenever we are formed by nature 


to any active purpoſe, the paſſion which ani- 
mates us to it is attended with delight, or 


a pleaſure of ſome kind, let the ſubject 
matter be what it will; and as our Creator 
has deſigned we ſhould be united together 
by ſo ſtrong a bond as that of ſympathy, he 
has therefore twiſted along with it a propor- 
tionable quantity of this ingredient; and al- 
ways in the greateſt proportion where our 


ſympathy is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of 


others. If this paſſion was ſimply painful, 
we ſhould ſhun, with the greateſt care, all 


perſons and places that could excite ſuch a 


paſſion ; as ſome, who are ſo far gone in 
indolence as not to endure any ſtrong im- 
preſſion, actually do. But the caſe is widely 
different with the greater part of mankind; 
there is no {| e we ſo eagerly purſue, 
asthat of ſome uncommon and grievous ca- 
lamity ; ſo that whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned 


back to it in hiſtory, it always touches with ing 


delight; but it is not an unmixed delight, 
but blended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 
delight we have in ſuch things, hinders us 
from ſhunning ſcenes of miſery; and the 
pain we — us to relieve ourſelves 
in relieving thoſe who ſaffer; and all this an- 
tecedent to any reaſoning, by an inftin that 
works us to its own without our 
concurrence. Burke am the Sublime. 


8 92. Tears not unworthy of an Here, 

If tears are arguments of cowardice, 
what ſhall I ſay of Homer's hero? Shall 
Achilles paſs for timorous becauſe he wept, 
and wept on leſs occaſions than Eneas ? 
Herein Virgil muſt be granted to have ex- 
celled his maſter. - For once both heroes 


are deſcribed lamenting their loſt loves: 
Briſeis was taken away by force from the 
Grecian ; Crenſa was loſt for ever to her 
huſband. But Achilles went roaring along. 
the ſalt ſea-ſhore, and like a boeby was 
complaining to his mother, when he ſhould. 
have revenged his injury by his arms. 


Eneas took a nobler courſe ; for, having 


ſecured his father and ſon, he a all 
his former dangers to have found his wife, 
if ſhe had been above ground. 

+ And here your lordſhip-may obſerve the 
addreſs of Virgil; it was not for nothin 
that this paſſage was related with all theſe 
tender circumſtances. Eneas told it; Di. 
do heard it. That he had been ſo affec- 
tionate a huſband, was no ill argument 40 
the coming dowager, that he might prove 
as kind to her. Virgil has a thouſand ſe- 
cret beauties, though I have not leiſure to 
remark them. 

Segrais, on the ſubje& of a hero ſhed- 
ding tears, obſerves, that hiſtorians com- 
mend Alexander for weeping, when he read 
the mighty actions of Achilles; and Julius 
Cæſar is likewiſe praiſed, when, out of the 
ſame noble envy, he wept at the victories 
of Alexander. But if we obſerve more 
cloſely, we ſhall find that the tears of Eneas 
were always on a laudable occaſion. Thus 
he weeps out of compaſſion and tenderneſs 
of nature, when in the temple of Cartha 
he, beholds the picture of his friends, w 
ſacrificed their lives in defence of their 
country. He deplores the lamentable end 
of his pilot Palinurus ; the untimely death 
of young Pallas his confederate; and the 


reſt, which I omit. Vet even for theſe 


tears, his wretched critics dare condemn. 
him. They make Eneas little better than 
a kind of St. Swithin's hero, always rain- 
One of theſe cenſors is bold enough 
to arraign him of cowardice, when, in 
beginning of the firſt book, he not only 
weeps but trembles at an approaching 
Extemplo Enez ſolvuntur frigore membra: 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad fidera primas, &c. 
But to this I have anſwered formerly, 
that his fear was not for himſelf, but his 
pu And what can give a ſovereign a 
commendation, or recommend a hero 
more to the affection of the reader? They 
were threatened with a tempeſt, and he 
wept ; he was promiſed Ialy, and there- 
fore he prayed for the accompliſhment of 
that iſe. | All this in the inning - 
pr ur nepali ng tw" 
early piety, and qui com- 
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paſſion. Thus much I have urged elſe- 
where in the defence of Virgil ; and fince 
] have been informed by Mr. Moyl, a 
young gentleman whom ] can never ſuffi- 
ciently commend, that the ancients ac- 
counted drowning an accurſed death. So 
that if we Arn, Fo to have been afraid, 
he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both in 
relation to himſelf and to his ſubjects. 
| Dryden. 


$ 93+ Terror @ Source of the Sublime. 

No paſſion ſo effectually robs the mind 
of all its powers of acting and reaſoning 
as fear; for fear being an apprehenſion of 
pain of death, it operates in a manner that 
reſembles actual pain. Whatever there- 
fore is terrible with regard to fight, is ſub- 
lime too, whether this cauſe of terror be 
endued with preatneſs of dimenſions or 
not; for it is impoſſible to look on any 
thing as trifling or contemptible, that may 
be dangerous. There are many animals, 
who, though far from being large, are yet 
capable of raiſing ideas of the ſublime, be- 
cauſe they are conſidered as objects of ter- 
ror; as ſerpents and poiſonous animals 
of almoſt all kinds, Even to _ of 
t dimenſions, if we annex any adven- 


titious idea of terror, they become without 


compariſon greater. An even plain of a 
valt extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the proſpect of ſuch a plain may be 
as extenſive as a proſpect of the ocean; 
but can it ever fill the mind with any thing 
ſo great as the ocean itſelf ? This is owing 
to ſeveral cauſes, but it is owing to none 
more than to this, that the ocean is an ob- 
je& of no {mall terror. ; 
* Bure en the Sublime. 


594. Tragedy compared with Epic Poetry. 
To raiſe, and afterwards to calm the 
paſſions; to purge the ſoul from pride, by 


the examples of human miſeries which be- 


fal the greateſt; in few words, to expel 
arrogance and introduce compaſlion, are 
the greateſt effects of traged 
mult confeſs, if they were altogether as 
laſting as, they are pompous. - But are ha- 
b:ts to be introduced at three hours warn- 


iog *: are radical diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly re- 
moved? A mounte bank may promiſe ſuch: 
a cure, but à frilful phyſician will not 


undertake it. An epic poem is not ſo much 
ln haſte ;; it works leifurely; the changes 
which it makes are flow ; but the cure is 
kkkely to be more perie ct. The effects of 
tragedy, as I ſaid, are tco violent . o be 
% er „ RE LS, r 
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laſting. If it be anſwered, that for this 
reaſon tragedies are often to be ſeen, 
and the doſe to be repeated; this is ta- 
citly to confeſs, that there is more virtue 


in one heroic poem, than in many trage- 


dies. A man 15 humbled one day, and his 
pride returns the next. Chemical medi- 
eines are obſerved to relieve oſtener than 
to cure; for it is the nature of ſpirits to 
make ſwift impre ſſions, but not deep, Ga- 
lenical decoctions, to which 1 may proper- 


ly compare an epic poem, have more of 


body in them; they work by their ſubſtance 
and their weight. It is one reaſon of Ari- 
ſtotle's to prove that tragedy is the more 
noble, becauſe it turns in a ſhorter com- 
paſs; the whole action being circumſcribed 
within the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours, 
He might prove as well that a muſhroom 
is to be preferred before a peach, becaule 
it-ſhoots up in the compaſs of a night. A 
chariot may be driven round the pillar in 
leſs ſpace than a large machine, becaule the 
bulk is not ſo great. ls the moon a more 
noble planet than Saturn, becauſe ſhe makes 
her revolution in leſs than thirty days; and 
he in little leſs than thirty years? Both 
their orbs are in proportion to their ſeveral 
gs and, conſequently, the quick- 

els or ſlowneſs of their motion, and the 
time of their circumvolutions, is no argu- 
ment af the greater or leſs perfection. And 
beſides, what virtue is there in a tragedy, 
which is not contained in an epic poem? 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, 
and vice puniſhed ; and thoſe more amply 


treated than the narrowneſs of the drama 


can admit? the ſhining quality of an epic 
hero, his magnanimity, his conſtancy, his 


| patience, his piety, or whatever characteriſ- 


tical-virtue his poet gives him, raiſes rſt 
our admiration: we are naturally prone to 
imitate what we admire; and frequent aQs 

roduce a habit. If the hero's chief qua- 
ity be vicious, as, for example, the choler 
and obſtirate defire of vengeance in Achil- 
les, yet the moral is inſtructive: and be- 
ſides, we are informed in the very propo- 
fition of the 11iad, that this anger was per- 
nicious : that it brought a thouſand ills on 
the Grecian camp. The courage of Achil- 
les is propoſed to imitation, not his pride 
and diſobedience to his general, nor his 
brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor the 
ſelling his body to his father: we abhor 
thoſe actions while we read them, and what 
we abhor we never imitate: the poet only 
ſhews them, like rocks or quicklande, to be 
ſhunned, + „ „iin aaa DEL 
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Dy this example the critics have con- 
cluded, that it is not neceſſary the man- 
ners of the hero ſhould be virtuous. They 
are poetically good, if they are of a-piece. 
hs + where a character of perfect virtue 
is ſet before us, tis more lovely; for there 
the whole hero is to be imitated. This is 
the Eneas of Virgil: this is that idea of 
perfection in an epic poem, which paint- 
ers and ſtatuaries have only in their minds, 
and which no hands are able to expreſs. 


Fheſe are the beauties of a God in a human 


body. When the picture of Achilles is 
drawa in tragedy, he is taken with thoſe 
warts and moles, and hard features, by 
thoſe who repreſent him on the ſtage, or he 
1s no more Achilles; for his creator Ho- 
mer has ſo deſcribed him. Yet even thus 
he appears a perfect hero, though an im- 
parts charaQer of virtue. Horace paints 
im after Homer, and delivers him to be 
copied on the ſtage with all thoſe imperfec- 
tions; therefore they are either not faults 
in an heroic poem, or faults common to the 
drama, After all, on the whole merits 
of the caſe, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the epic poem is more for the manners, and 
tragedy for the paſſions. The paſſions, as 
I have faid, are violent; and acute diſlem- 
ers requite medicines of a ſtrong and 
peedy operation. Ill habits of the mind 
and chronical diſeaſes are to be eorrected 
degrees, and cured alteratives ; 
Wherein though purges are ſometimes ne- 
cefſary, yet diet, good air, and moderate 
exerciſe, have the gr-ateit part. The mat- 
ter being thus ſtated, it will appear that 
both ſorts of poetry are of uſe for their 
proper ends, The ſtage is active, the epic 
poem works at greater leiſure, yet is active 
too, when need requires ; for dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, from the more ac- 
tive parts of it, One puts off a fit like the 
JET and relieves us only for a time; 
e other roots out the diſtemper, and gives 

a healthful habit. The ſun enlightens and 
chears us, diſpels fog, and warms the 
nd with his daily beams; but the corn 
ſowed, increaſes, is ripened, and reaped 
for uſe, in proceſs of time, and its proper 
ſeaſon. I proceed from the greatneſs of 
the action to the dignity of the actors I 
mean, to the perſons employed in both 
pore. There hkewiſe tragedy will be 
(een to borrow from the „ ; and that 
which borrows is always of leſs dignity, 
becanſe it has not of its own. A bed. 
'ris true, may lend to his ſovereign; but 
the act of borrowing malkes the king infe- 


rior, becauſe he wants, and the ſubject 

ſupplies. And ſuppoſe the perſons of the 
drama wholly fabulous, or of. the poet's - 
invention, yet heroic poetry gave him the 
examples pf that invention; becauſe ut was 
firſt, and Homer the comman-father of the 
ſtage. I know not of any one advantage 

which tragedy ean boaſt above heroic 

try, but that it is repreſented to the view, 
as well as read; and inſtructs in the cloſer, 
as well as on the theatre, This is an un- 

contelted excellence, and a chief branch of 
its prerogative z yet I may be allowed to ſay 

without partiality, that herein the actors 

ſnare the poet's praiſe. Your lordſhip knows * 
ſome modern tragedies which are beauti- 
ful on the ſtage, and yet I am confident 

you would not read them. 2 the 

ſtationer, complains they are ſeldom aſced 
for in his ſhop. The poet who flouriſhed. 
in the ſcene, is damned in the rzc/le ; nay 

more, is not eſteemed a good poet, by 

thoſe who ſee and hear his extravagances 
with delight. They are a fort of ſtately 
fuſtian and lofty childiſhneſs. - Nothing 

but nature can give a fincere pleaſure: 

where that is not imitated, tis ä — 

painting; the fine woman ends in a fiſh's 
tail. F Dryden. 


$.95. Hiſtory of Tranſlations, 

Among the ſtudies which have exerciſed 
the ingenious and the learned for more 
than three centuries, none has been more 
diligently or more ſucceſstully cultivated 
than the art of tranſlation; by which the 
impediments which bar the way to ſcience 
are, in ſome meaſure, removed, and the 
multiplicity of languages becomes leſs in- 
commodious. | 

Of every other kind of writing, the an- 
cients have left us models which all ſuc- 
ceeding ages have laboured to imitate ; 
but tranſlation may juſtly be claimed by the 
moderns as their own. In the firſt ages 
of the world inſtruction was commonly 
oral, and learning traditional, and what 
was not written ud not be tranflated. 
When alphabetical writing made the con- 
veyance of opinions and the tranſmiſſion of 
events more eaſy and certain, literature 
did not flouriſh in more than one country 
at once; for diſtant" nations had little 
commerce with each other, and thoſe ſe 
whom curioſity ſent abroad in queſt of im 
provement, delivered their acquiſitions in 
their own manner, deſirous perhaps to 
conſidered as the inventors of that which 
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ypt, bur tra no rom 
re ry — and when the 
Macedomans had overthrown the empire 
of Perfia, the countries that became ſub- 
ject to the Grecian dominion ſtudied o 
the Grecian litera — 93 of the 
conquered nations, i any amon 
them, ſunk in oblivion; Greece — 
herſelf as the miſtreſs, if not as the pa- 
rent of arts, . e contained all 
that was ſuppoſed to own, and, ex- 
cept the ſacred writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment, I know not chat the library of Alex- 
andria adopted any thing from a foreign 
tongue. | 
The Romans confeſſed themſelves the 
ſcholars of the Greeks, and do not appear 
to have expected, what has ſince happen- 
ed, that the i e of ſucceeding ages 
would es to their teachers. Every 
man who in Rome aſpired to the praiſe of 
lterature, thought it neceſſary to learn 
Greek, and had no need 3 — 
could ſtudy the originals. Tran 
2 however, — not wholly neglected. 
Dramatic poems could be underſtood by 
the people in no language but their own, 
and the Romans were ſometimes enter- 
tained with the tragedies of Euripides and 
the comedies of Menander. r works 
were fomerimes attempted; in an old 
ſcholiaſt there is mention of a Latin Iliad, 
and we have not wholly loſt Tuby's ver- 


amuſement than for fame. _ f 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who felt 
the ardour of tranſlation ; when they had 
ſabdued the eaſtern provinces of the k 
empire,. they their captives wiſer 
than themſelves, . hows —_ 1 * 
their wants by impa nowledge. They 
diſcovered 2 many might grow wiſe by 
improvements 


language. 
hay bold on medicine and philoſophy, and 
turned their chief authors into Arabic, 


attempted the poems is not 
— —— ot 
but it was ſhort, and probably expired be- 
fore they had time to add the arts of ele- 
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the northern nations, who ſubverted the 
Roman —_— and erected new kingdoms 
with new guages: It is not ſtrange, 
that ſuch confuſion ſhould ſuſpend literary 
attention: thoſe who loſt, and thoſe who 


nly gained dominion, had immediate difficul- 


ties to encounter and immediate miſeries 
to redrefs, and had little leiſure, amidſt the 
violence of war, the trepidation of flight, 
the diſtreſſes of forced migration, or the 
tumults of unſettled conqueſt, to enquire 
after ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the amuſe- 
ment of imaginary adyentures, to know the 
hiſtory of former ages, or ſtudy the events 
of any other lives. But no ſooner had this 
chaos of dominion ſunk into order, than 
learning 
of peace. When life and poſſeſſions were 
ſecure, convenience and enjoyment were 
ſoon ſought, learning was — the higheſt 


tification of the mind, and tranſlation 


became one of the means by which it was 
im 7 | 

At laſt, by a concurence of many cauſes, 
the European world was rouſed from its 
lethargy ; thoſe arts which had been long 
obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom of monaſte- 
ries became the general favourites of man- 
kind; every nation vied with its neigh- 
bour for the prize of learning ; «he epide- 
mical emulation ſpread from to north, 
and curiofity and tranſlation found their 
way to Britain. ; 

e that reviews the progreſs of Engliſh 
literature, will find that tranſlation was 
very early cultivated among us, but that 
ſome principles, either wholly erroneous, or 
too far extended, hindered our ſucceſs from 
being always equal to our diligence. 


Chaucer, who is generally conſidered 


as the father of our poetry, has left a ver- 
ſion of Boetius on the Comforts of Philo- 
ſophy, the book which ſeems to have been 
K wif RA of middle which had 
been tranſlated into-Saxon by King Alfred, 
and illuſtrated with a copious comment 
aſcribed to Aquinas. It may be ſuppoſed 


that Chaucer would apply more than com- 


higher than a verſion 


has degraded the ical to proſe, 
that the 3 tion wight 


not obſtruQ his zeal for fidelity. 
Caxton taught 4 | — — 
year 1 ry 
2 liſh — a tranſlation. Caxton was 
both the tranſlator and printer of the De- 
ftruccion of Troye, a book which, — that 


again to flouriſh in the calm 
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| Infancy of learning, was conſidered as the 
| beſt account of 


e fabulous ages, and 
which, though now driven out of noticeby 
authors of no greater uſe or value, ſtill con- 


tinued to be read in Caxton's Engliſh to the 


ning of the youu century. 
axton proceeded as he began, and, 
except the of Gower and Chaucer, 

rinted nothing but tranſlations from the 

rench, in which the original is ſo ſcrupu- 
louſly followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language; thoughthe 
words are Engliſh, the phraſe is foreign. 
As learning advanced, new works were 


| Js into our language, but | think 
wi 


little improvement of the art of tranſ- 
lation, though foreign nations and other 


languages offered us models of a better 


method ; till in the age of Elizabeth we 
began to find that greater liberty was ne- 
ce 2 to eleganee, and chat ay was 
neceſſary to general reception; ſome eſſays 
were then made upon the Italian poets, 
which deſerve the praiſe and gratitude of 
poſterity. 

But the old practice was not ſuddenly 
forſaken; Holland filled the nation with 
literal tranſlation, and, what is yet more 
ſtrange, the ſame exactneſs was obſtinatel 
practiſed in the verſion of the poets. 1 This 
abſurd labour of conſtruing into rbyme was 
countenanced by Jonſon, in his verſion of 
Horace; and, whether it be that more 
men have learning than genius, or that the 
endeavours of that time were more di- 
rected towards knowledge than delight, 
the accuracy of you ound more imita- 
tors than the elegance of Fairfax; and 
May, Sandys, and Holiday, confined them- 
ſelves to the toil of rendering line for line, 
not indeed with equal felicity, for May and 
Sandys were poets, and Holiday only a 


. ſcholar and a critic. 


Feltham appears to conſider it as the 
eſtabliſhed law of poetical tranſlation, that 


the lines ſhould be neither more nor fewer 


than thoſe of the original; and ſo long 
bags his prejudice prevailed, that Denham 
praiſes 
the example of a © new and noble way,” 
as the firſt attempt-to break the boundaries 
of cuſtom, and aſſert the natural freedom 
of the muſe. _. | 

In the general emulation of wit and ge- 
nius, which the feſtivity of the Reſtoration 
the. poets ſhook off their con- 
int, and conſidered tranflation as- no 


reformation js ſeldom the work of pure 


anſhaw's verſion of Guarini as 


997 


virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon, Tranſlation 
was improved more by accident than con- 
viction. The writers of the foregoing age 
had at leaſt learning equal to their gemus, 
and, being often more able to explain the 


ſentiments or illuſtrate the alluſions of the 


ancients, than to exhibit their graces and 


transfuſe their ſpirit, were perhaps willi 
ſometimes to conceal their want of — 


by profuſion of literature, and therefore 


tranſlated literally, that their _ might, 
ſhelter their inſipidity or harſhneſs. The 
wits of Charles's time had ſeldom gnore 
than ſlight and ſuperficial views, and their 
care was to hide their want of learning 
behind the colours of a gay imagination : 
they therefore tranſlated always with free- 
dom, ſometimes with licen is, and 
perhaps expected that their readers ſhould 
— ſprightlineſs for knowledge, and 
conſider ignorance and miſtake as the im- 
patience and negligence of a mind too ta- 
pid to ſtop at difficulties; and too elevated 
to deſcend to minuteneſs. 

Thus was tranſlation made more eaſy te 
the writer, and more delightful to the 
reader; and there is no wonder if eaſe and 
pleaſure have found their advocates. The 
paraphraſtic libertzgs have been almoſt uni- 
verſally admitted! and Sherbourn, whoſe 
learning was eminent, and who had no 
need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly over 
obſcurities, is the only writer in later 
times, has attempted to juſtify or revive 
the ancient ſeverity. . 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be ob- 
ſerved, Dryden ſaw very early that cloſe- 

neſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe, and 


that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpirit; he 


therefore will deſerve the higheſt praiſe 
who can give a repreſentation at once 
faithful and pleaſing, who can convey the 
ſame thoughts with the ſame-graces, and 
who, when he tranſlates, changes nothing 
but the language. Lalur. 


What Talents art requifite to form 
1 good N * 


and makes him not unlike himſelf. Trans- 


lation is a kind of drawing after. the life ; 
where every one will acknowl there is 
az double ſort of likeneſs, a one and 
a bad. Tis one thing to draw the outlines 


true, the features like, the pro 
longer confined. to ſervile cloſeneſs. But 


. 


and another thing to all 
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fal, by the poſture, the ſhadowings, and 
— by e ict which — the 
whole. I cannot, without ſome indigna- 
tion, look on an ill copy of an excellent 
original ; much leſs can I behold with pa- 
tience, Virgil, Homer, and ſome others, 
whoſe beauties I have been endeavouring 
all my life to imitate, fo abuſed, as I may 
fay, to their faces, by a botching interpre- 
ter. What Engliſh readers, unacquainted 
-with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
any other man, when we commend thoſe 
authors, and confeſs we derive all that is 
pardonable in us from their fountains, if 
hey take thoſe to be the ſame poets whom 
our Ogilby's have tranflated ? But I dare 
-aflure them, that a good poet is no more 
like himſelf in a dull tranflation, than a 
carcaſe would be to his living body. There 
are many who underkand Greek and La- 
tan, and yet are ignorant of their mother. 
tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of 
the Engliſh are known to few: *tis impoſ- 
fible even for a good wit to- underſtand 
and praQtife them, without the help of a 
Hiberal education, long reading, and digeſt- 
ing of thoſe few good authors we have 
"amongſt us; the knowledge of men and 
- manners; the freedom of habitudes and 
converſation with the beſt of company of. 
both ſexes ; and, in ſhort, without wearing 
off the rut which he contracted, while he 
Vas laying in a ſtock of learning. Thus 
- difficulr it is to underſtand the purity of 
Engliſh, and critically to diſcern not only 
writers from bad, and a proper ſlyle 

om a corrupt, but alſo to diſtinguiſſ that 


which is pure in a good author, from that 


which is vicious and corrupt in him. And 
ſor want of all theſe requiſites, or the 
greateſt part of them, molt of our ingeni- 
dus young men take up ſome cry d- up 
Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without 
knowing wherein he is defective, where he 
is boyiſh and trifling, wherein either his 
thoughts are improper to the ſubject, or his 
expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or 
the turn of both is unharmonious. Thus 
it appears neceſſary, that a man ſhould be 
à nice critic in his mother-tongue, before 
he attempts to tranſlate a foreign language. 
Neither i it ſufficient that he be able to 


; judge of words and ſtyle; but he muſt be - 


à maſter of them too; he muſt perfectly 


underſtand his author's tongue, and abſo- 
"tately command bis on: ſo that, to be a 


a tranſlator, he muſt be a thorough 
Poet. Neither is it enough to give his au- 


thor's ſenſe. in good Engliſh, in poetical 
expreffions, and in muſical numbers: for, 
though all thoſe are exceeding difficult to 
perform, there yet remains an harder taik ; 
and tis a ſecret of which few tranſlators 
have ſufficiently thought. I have already 
hinted a word or two concerning it; that 
is, the maintaining the character of an au- 
thor, which diſtioguiſkes him from a'l 
others, and makes him appear that indivi- 
dual poet whom you would interpret. For 
example, not only the thoughts, but the 
ſtyle and verſification of Virgil and Ovid 
are very different. Yet I ſee even inour 
beſt poets, who have tranſlated ſome parts 
of them, that they ha ve confounded their 
ſeveral talents; and by endeavouring only 
at the ſweetneſs and harmony of numbers, 


kave made them both ſo much alike, that 


if 1 did not know the originals, I ſhould 
never be able ro judge by the copies, which 
was Virgil and which was Ovid, It was 
objected againſt a late noble painter (dir 
P. Lely) that he drew many graceful pic- 
tures, but ſew of them were alike. And 
this happened to him becauſc he always 
ſtudied himſelf more than thoſe who fat to 
him. In ſuch tranſlators 1 can eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh the hand which performed the 
work, but I cannot diſtinguich their poet 
from another. Suppoſe two authors are 
equally ſweet, yet there is a great diſtinc- 
tion to be made in ſweetneſs; as in that of 
ſugar and in that of honey. I can make 
the difference more plain, by giving you 
{if it be worth knowing) my own methed 
of proceeding in my tranſlations out of 
four ſeveral poets; Virgil, Theocritus, Lu- 
cretius, and Horace, In each of thele, be- 
fore I undertook them, I conſidered the 
genius and diſtinguiſhing character of my 
author. I looked on Virgil as a ſuccinct, 
grave, and majeflic writer; one who weigh- 
ed, not only every thought, but every word 
and ſyllable; who was ſtill aiming to crowd 
his ſenſe into as narrow a compals as poſ- 
ſibly he could; for which reaſon he is ſo 
very figurative, that he requires (I may al- 
molt ſay) a grammar apart to conitrue him. 
His verſe is every where ſounding the very 
thing in your ears whoſe ſenſe it bears: 
yet the numbers are perpetually varied, to 
encreaſe the delight of t 
the ſame ſounds are never repeated twice 
together. On the contrary, Ovid and 
Claudian, though they write in ſtyles dif- 
fering from each other, yet have each of 


them but one ſort of muſic in their verſes. 
All the verſuication and little variety of 


Claudian 


reader; ſo that 
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Clandian'is included within the compaſs 
of four or five lines, and then he begins 
again in the ſame tenour ; perpetually clo- 
ſing his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, and 


verſe commonly which they call golden, 


or two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, 


with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. 


Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little 
variety of numbers and ſound as he: he is 
always, as it were, upon the hand- gallop, 
and his verſe runs upon carpet- ground. 
He avoids, like the other, all ſynalzphas, 
or cutting off one vowel when it comes 
before another in the following word. But 
to return to Virgil: though he is ſmooth 
where ſmoothnels is required, yet he is ſo 
far from affeQing it, that he ſeems rather 


to diſdain it; frequently makes uſe of ſyna- 


læphas; and concludes his ſenſe in the mid- 
dle of his verſe. He 1s every where above 
conceits of epigrammatic wit, and groſs 
hyperboles: he maintains majeſty in the 
midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, but glares 
not; and is ſtately without ambition, which 
is the vice of Lucan. I drew my deſini- 
tion of poetical wit from my particular 
confideration of him: for propriety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found 


in him; and where they are proper, they 


wilt be delightfol. Pleaſure follows of ne- 


eeſſity, as the effect does the cauſe; and 


therefore is not to be put into the deſinĩ- 
tion. This exact propriety of Virgil 1 
particularly regarded as a great part of his 


character; but muit conſeis to my ſhame, 


that I have not been able to tranſlate any 


art of him fo well, as to make him appear 
holly like himſelf: for where the origi- 
nal is cloſe, no verſion can reach it in the 
ſame compaſs. Hannibal Caro's in the 
Italian, is the neareſt, the moſt poetical, 
and the moſt ſonorous of any tranflation of 
the Eneid: yet, thongh he takes the ad- 
vantage of blank verſe, he commonly al- 
lows two lines for one of Virgil, and does 
not always hit his ſenſe. Taſſo tells us, in 
his lerters, that Sperone Speroni, a great 
Italian wit. who was his contemporary, ob- 
ferved of Virgil and Tully, that the Latin 
orator endeavoured to imitate the copiouſ- 
neſs of Homer, the Greek poet; ant that 
the Latin poet made it his buſineſs to reach 
the conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes, the Greek 
orator. Virgil, therefore, being ſo very 
ſparing of his words, and leaving ſo much 
to be imagined by the reader, ean never be 
wanſlated as he ought, in any modern 


tongue. To make him copious is to alter 


his character: and to tranſlate him line for 
line is 1mpoſlible, becauſe the Latin is na- 
turally a more ſuccinct language than either 
the Italian, Spaniſh, French, or even than 
the Engliſh, which, by reaſon of its mono- 
ſyllables, is far the moſt compendious of 
them. Virgil is much the cloſeſt of any 
Roman poet, and the Latin bexameter 
has more feet than the Englith heroic. 


Dryden. 

$ 97. The Nature of Wit in Writing. 

The compolition of all poems is, or 
ought to he, of wit; and wit in poetry, or 
wit writing (if you will give me leave to 
uſe a ſchool-diftintion) is no other than 
the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
which, like a nimble ſpaniel, beats over 
and ranges through the field of memory, 
till it ſprings the quarry it hunted after; 
or,, without a metaphor, which ſearches 
over all the memory for the ſpecies or ideas 
of thoſe things which itdeſignsto repreſent. 
Wit written is that which 1s well defined, 
the happy reſult of thought, or product of 


imagination. But to proceed from wit, in 


the general notion of it, to the proper wit 

of an heroic or hiſtorical poem; [ judge it 
chiefly to conſiſt in the delightful imagina- 
tion of perſons, actions, patiions, or things. 
Tis not the jerk or ſtring of an epigram, 

nor the ſeeming contradiction of a poor 
antitheſis (the delight of an ill-judging 
audience in a play of rhyme) nor the gin- 
gle of a more poor paranomaſia; neither 

is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- 
tence, affected by Lucan, but more ſpar- 

ingly uſed by Virgil: but it is ſome lively 
and apt deſcription, drefled in ſuch colours 
of ſpeech thar it ſets before your eyes the 
abſent object as perfectly and more de- 
lightfully thay nature. So then the fir 
happineſs of a poet's imagination, is pro- 
perly invention, or finding of the thought; 
the ſecond is fancy, or the variation, — 
ſing or moulding of that thought, as the 
= A. repreſents it, proper io the ſub- 

ject; the third is elocution, or the art of 
cloathing and adorning that thought, ſo 
found and varied, in apt, ſignificant, and 
founding words: the-quickneſs of the ĩma- 
ginatian is ſeen in the invention, the ferti- 
lity in the fancy, and accuracy in the ex- 
preſſion. For the firſt of theſe, Ovid is 
famous amongſt the poets. for the latter, 
Virgil. Ovid images more oſten the move- 


ments and affections of the mind, either 
combating between two contrary-paſſions, 
OY Taha 
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or extremely diſcompoſed by one. His 
words therefore are the — of his 
care; for he pictures nature in diſorder, 
with which the ſtudy and choice of words 
is inconſiſtent. This is the proper wit of 
dialogue or diſcourſe, and conſequently of 
the drama, where all that is ſaid is to · be 
ſu the effect of ſudden thought; 
which though it excludes not the quickneſs 
of wit in repartees, yet admits not a too 
curious election of words, too frequent al- 
Iuſions, or uſe of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that ſhews remoteneſs of thought or 
labour in the writer. On the other fide, 
Virgil ſpeaks not ſo often to us in the per- 
fon of another, like Ovid, but in his own: 
he relates almoſt all things as from himſelf, 
and thereby gains more liberty than the 
other to 

races of elocution, to write more figura- 
ravely, and to confeſs as well the labour as 
the force of his imagination. Though he 
deſcribes his Dido well and naturally, in 
the violence of her paſſions, yet he muft 
yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, the 
Althza, of Ovid: for as great an admirer 


of him as I am, I muſt acknowledge, that 


if I ſee not more of their ſouls than I ſee of 
Dido's, at leaſt I have a greater concern- 
ment for them: and that convinces me, 
that Ovid has touched thoſe tender ſtrokes 
more delicately than Virgil could. But 
when actions or perſons are to be deſcribed, 
when any ſuch image is to be ſer before us, 
how bold, how maſterly are the ſtrokes 
of Virgil! We ſee the objects he preſents 
us with in their native figures, in their pro- 
motions; but ſo we ſee them, as our 
own could never have beheld them ſo 
beautiful in themſelves. We ſee the ſoal 
of the poet, like that univerſal one of which 
he ſpeaks, informing and moving through 
all his pictures: 
— 1 infuſa per artus 
© Meas sgitat molem, & magno fe corpore miſcet. 


| We behold him embelliſhing his images, 
as he makes Venus breathing beauty upon 


= — menque inventæ 

Purpureum, & latos oculis afflarat bonores : 

Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

Artentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro. 
See his tempeſt, his funeral ſports, his com- 
bw of Tar nd Foc nod 

s, W vineſt part 

of all his writings, the plague, the country, 
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reſs his thoughts with all the 
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the battle of the bulls, the labour. of the 
bees, and thoſe —_ other excellent 
images of nature, moſt of which are nei- 
ther great in themſelves, nor have any na- 
tural ornament to bear them up; but the 
words wherewith he deſcribes them are ſo 
excellent, that it might be well applied to 
him, which was ſaid by Ovid, Materiam 
ſuperabat opus : the very ſound of his words 
has often ſomewhat that is connatural to 
the ſubject; and while we read him, we 
ſit, as in a play, beholding the ſcenes of 
what he repreſents. To perform this, he 
made frequent uſe of tropes, which you 
— 1 —— . a — 

y applying it to ſome other ſigniſication: 
and this is 7 in his 
epiſtle to the Piſos: 

Dixeris egregiè notum ſi callida verbum 

Reddiderit j unctura novum 

8 Dryden. 


Examples that Words aft 
. raiſing eo eg 
I find it very hard to perſuade ſeveral, 
that their paſſions are by words 
from whence they have no ideas; and yet 
harder to convince them, that in the ordi- 
nary courſe of conyerſation, we are ſuffici- 
ently underſtood without raiſing any images 
of the things concerning which we ſpeak. 
It ſeems to be an odd ſubje& of diſpute. 
with any man, whether he has ideas in his 
mind or not. Of this at firſt view, every 
man, in his own forum, ought to judge 
without appeal. But ſtrange as it may ap- 
r, we are often at a loſs to know what 
ideas we have of things, or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon ſome ſubjects. It even 
requires ſome attention to be thorough] 
ſatisfied on this head. Since I wrote hels 
papers, I found two very ſtriking inſtances 
of the poſſibility there is, that a man may 
hear words wi having any idea of the 
—_ which they repreſent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning them to 
others, combined in 2 
t opriet 5 energy, 1 On. 
18 — is def Mr. Blacklock, 
a poet blind from his birth. Few men, 


$ 98 


bleſſed with the moſt perfeR ſight, can de- 


ſcribe viſual objects with more ſpirit 

juſtneſs than this blind man ; which can- 
not poſſibly be owing to his having 2 
clearer conception of the things he de- 
ſeribes than is common to other perſons. 


Mr, Spence, in an elegant W 


> SS SS 8 EE ok ded nk at * 


he has written to the works of this poet, 
reaſons very ingeniouſly, and, I imagine, 
for the moſt part very rightly, upon the 
cauſe of this extraordinary phznomenon ; 
but I cannot altogether agree with him, 
that ſome improprieties in language and 
thoughr, which occur in theſe poems, have 
ariſen from the blind poet's imperſect con- 
ception of viſual objects, ſince ſuch impro- 
pneties, and much greater, may be found 
in writers even of an higher claſs than 
Mr. Blacklock, and who, notwithſlanding, 
poſſeſſed the faculty of ſeeing in its ff 
perfection. Here 1s a poet doubtleſs as 
much affected by his own deſcriptions as 
any that reads them can be; and yet he 
is affected with this ſtrong enthuſiaſm by 
things of which he neither has, nor can 
poſſibly have any idea, further than that of 
a bare ſound; and why may not thoſe who 
read his works be affected in the ſame 
manner that he was, with as little of any 
real ideas of the things deſcribed? The 
ſecond inſtance is of Mr. Saunderſon, pro- 
feſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. This learned man had ac- 
uired great knowledge in natural philo- 
phy, in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences 
depend upon mathematical fill. What 
was the moſt extraordinary, and the moſt 
to my purpoſe, he gave excellent lectures 
upon light and colours; and this man 
taught others the theory of thoſe ideas 
which they had, and which he himſelf un- 
doubtedly had not. Bat the truth is, that 
the words red, blue, green, anſwered to 
rr 


themſelves; for the ideas of ter or 


jeſſer degrees of refrangibility being ap- 


lied to theſe words, and the blind man 

ing inſtructed in what other reſpects they 
were found to agree or to diſagree, it was 
as eaſy for him to reaſon upon the words, 
as if he had been Gty mater of the ideas. 
Indeed it muſt be owned, he could make no 
new diſcoveries in the way of experiment. 
He did nothing but what wedo every day 
in common diſcourſe. When I wrote this 
laſt ſentence, and uſed the words every day, 


and common diſcour/e, I had no images in my 


mind of any ſucceſſion of time; nor of men 
in conference with each other: nor do I 
imagine that the reader will have any ſuch 
ideas on reading it. Neither when ove 
of red, blue, and green, as well as of re- 
frangibility, had I theſe ſeveral colours, or 


the rays of light paſſing imo a different 


and there diverted from their 


poſſeſſes a faculty 
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courſe, painted before me in the way of 
images. I know _ well that the mind 
raiſing ſuch image 
at pleaſure ; but then an act of the will is 
neceſſary to this; and in ordinary conver- 
ſation or reading it is very rarely that any 
image at all is excited in the mind. If I 
ſay, „I ſhall go to Italy next ſummer,” I 
am well underſtood. Yet I believe nobody 
has I; this A. airs imagination the 
exa ure of the er paſlin lan 
or by x1 or both; A Ay do 
back, ſometimes in a carriage; with all the 
iculars of the journey. Still leſs has 
e any idea of Italy, the country to which 
I propoſed to go; or of the greenneſs of 
the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and 
the warmth of the air, with the change to 
this from a different ſeaſon, which are the 
ideas for which the word ſummer is ſubſti- 
tuted ; but leaſt of all has he any 


ima 
from the word zext; for this word lande 


ſor the idea of many ſummers, with the 
excluſion of all but one: and ſurely the 


man who ſays next ſummer, has no ima 


of ſuch a ſucceſſion, and ſuch an —— — 
In ſhort, it is not only thoſe ideas which are 
commonly called abftra, and of which 
no — all can be found, but even of 
particular real beings, that we converſe 
without having any idea of them excited 
in the imagination; as will 1 ap- 
pear on a diligent examination of our owa 
minds. Burke on the Sublime. 


men 


When we compare the parties of Whi 
and Tory to thoſe of Roundhead and Ca- 
valier, moſt obvious difference which 
appears betwixt them, conſiſts in the prin- 
ciples of ve obedience and indefeaſible 


right, which were but little heard of nm 


the Cavaliers, but became the univ 
doctrine, and were eſteemed the true cha- 
racteriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe prin- 
ciples puſhed into their moſt obvious con- 
ſequences, they imply a formal renuncia - 
tion of all our liberties, and an avowal of 
abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can he 
a greater abſurdity, than a limited 

which muſt be reſiſted, even when it ex- 
ceeds its limitations. But as the moſt 18 
tional principles are often but a 
counterpoĩſe to paſſion, tis no wonder 


theſe abſurd principles, ſufficient, accord- 


ing to a celebrated author, to ſhock the 
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common ſenſe of a Hottentot or Samoiede, 
were found too weak for that effect. Theſe 
Tories, as men, were enemies to oppreſ- 
fron; and alſo, as Engliſhnien, they were 
enemies to deſpotic power. Their zeal 
for hberty was, perhaps, leſs fetvent than 
that of their antagoniſts, but was ſufficient 
to make them forget all their general 
principles, when they faw themſelves 
openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government. From theſe ſentt- 
ments aroſe the Revolution; an event of 
mighty conſequence, and the firmeſt foun- 
dation of Britiſh liberty. The conduct of 
the Tories, during that event and after it, 
will afford vs a true inſight into the nature 
of that party. | 
In the firſt place, they appear to have 
had the ſentiments of a 'True Briton in 
them in their affection to liberty, and in 
their determined reſolution. not to ſacrifice 
It to any abſtract principles whatſoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes. This 
rt of their. character might july have 
| wok doubted of before the Revolution, 
from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from their almoſt unbound- 
ed compliances with a court, which made 
Iket!e ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The 
Revolution ſhewed them to have been in 
this reſpect nothing but a genuine court 
party, ſuch as might be expected in a Bri- 
"nth government; that is, lovers of liberty, 
but greater lovers of monarchy. It muſt, 
_ however, be confeſt, that they carried their 
monarchical principles farther, even in 
actice, but more fo in theory, than was 
in any degree conſiſtent with a limited go- 
vernment. 
Secondly, Neither their prineiples nor 
affections concurred, enetrely or heartily, 
with the ſettlement made at the Revolu- 


tion, or with that which has fince taken 


place. This part of their character may 
contradictory to the former, ſince any 
other ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of 
the nation, mult probably have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal to liberty. But the 
rt of man is made to reconcile contra- 
ditions; and this contradiction is nor great- 
| 2 that betwixt paſſive obedience, and 
tie reſiſtance employed at the Revolution. 
A Tory, therefore, ſince the Revolution, 
may be defined in a few words to be a lover 
"of monarchy, though without abandoning 


a pattizan of the family of 
Whig may be defined to be 


"liberty, an 
Stuart ; as 4 


4 lover of liberty, though without re- the w 
HA; 419 +>. - a 


a wall. 


nouncing monarchy ;-and a friend to tlis 
ſettlement in the proteſtant line. | 
| Hume t Efſays. 


$ too. Paintiagę diſagreeable in Women. 
A lady's face, like the coat in the 
Tale of a Tub, if left alone, will wear 
well; but if you offer to load it with fo- 
reign ornaments; you deſtroy the original 
ground. | 
Among other matter of wonder on my 
firſt coming to town, I was mueh ſurpriſed 
at the general appearance of youth amon 
the ladies. At preſent there is no ail 
tinction in their complexions, between à 
beauty in her teens and a lady in her grand 
elimacteric; yet at the fame time I could 
not but take notice of the wonderful va- 
riety in the face of the ſame lady. I have 
known an olive beauty on Monday | Wea 
very ruddy and blooming on Tueſday; 
turn pale on Wedneſday; come round to 
the olive hue again on Tharſday; and, in a 
word, change her complexion as oſten as ber 
wn. I was amazed to find no old aunts 
in this town, except a few unfaſhionable 
people, whom nobody knows; the reſt ſtill 
continuing in the zenith of their youth and 
health, and falling off, like timely fruit, 
without any previous decay. All this was 
a myſtery that 1 could not unriddle, till, 
on being introduced to ſome ladies, I un- 
luckily improved the hue of my lips at the 
expence of a fair one, who unthinkingly 


had turned her cheek ; and found that my 
kiſſes were given (a+ is obſerved in the 


epigram) like thoſe of Pyramus, through 
I then difcovered; that this ſur- 
priſing youth and beanty was all counter- 
feit; and that (as Hamlet ſays), God had 


| on one face, and they had made 


emſelves another.“ 

I have mentioned the accident of my 
carrying off half a lady's face by a ſalute, 
that your conrtly dames may learn to put 


on their faces a little tighter ; but as for 


my own daughters, while ſuch faſhions pre- 
vail, they ſhall ſtill remain in Yorkſhire. 
There, 1 think, they are pretty ſafe; for 
this unnatural faſhion will hardly make its 
way into the country, as this vamped com- 


plexion would not ftand againſt the rays of 


the ſun, and would inevitably melt away 


in a country dance, The ladies have, in- 
"deed, been always the g 


teſt enemies to 


their own beauty, and ſeem to have a de- 
ſign againſt their own faces. At one time 
bole counterance was * 0 

| A 


black velvet maſk; at another it was blot- 
ted with patches; and at preſent it is cruſt- 
ed over with plaifter of Paris. In thoſe 
battered belles who till aim at conqueſt, 
this practice is in ſome ſort excuſable; but 
it is ſurely as ridiculous in a young lady to 
go up _—_ for paint, as it would be to 


raw a good ſet of teeth merely to fill their 


places with a row of ivory. 

Indeed ſo common is the faſhion among 
the young as well as the old, that when I 
am in a group of beauties, I conſider them 
as ſu many pretty pictures; looking about 
me with as little emotion as I do at Hud- 
ſon's: and if any thing hils me with ad- 
miration, it 1s the judicious arrangement 
of the tints, and delicate touches of the 
painter. Art very often ſeems almoſt to 
vie with nature : but my attention 1s too 
ada diverted by conſidering the tex- 
ture and hue of the ſkin beneath; and the 
picture fails to charm, while my thoughts 
are engroſſed by the wood and canvaſs. 

TY Connoiſſeur. 


| 101. Advantages of well-direed Satire 
pointed out, 

A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is warmed 
by a generous indignation of vice, and 
whoſe cenſures are conducted by candour 
and truth, merits the applauſe of every 
friend to virtue, He may be confidered 
as a ſort of ſupplement. to the legiſlative 
authority of his country; as aſſiſling the 
unavoidable defects of all legal inſtitutions 
for wy, "ag. Foal manners, and ſtriking 
terror even where the divine prohibitions 
themſelves are held in contempt, The 
ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, againſt the in- 
roads of vice, among the more cultivated 
part of our ſpecies, is well- directed ridi- 
cule: they who fear nothing elſe, dread to 
be marked out to the eontempt and indig- 
nation of the world. There is no — 
ing in the ſecret purpoſes of diſhoneſty, 
without preſerving ſome ſort of credit 
among mankind ; as there cannot exiſt a 
more . creature than a knave con- 
vict. To expoſe, therefore, the falſe pre- 
tenſions of counterfeit virtue, is to diſarm 
it at once of all power of miſchief, and to 
perform a public ſervice of the moſt advan- 
tageous kind, in which any man can em- 
ploy his time and his taleats, The voice, 
indeed, of an honeſt ſatiriſt is not only be- 
reficial to the world, as giving an alarm 
againſt the defigns of an enemy ſo danger- 
dus to all ſocial intercourſe; but as prov- 
ing likewiſe the moſt efficacious preventive 
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to others, of aſſuming the ſame character 
of diſtinguiſhed infamy. Few are ſo to- 
tally vitiated,as to have abandoned all ſen- 
timents of ſhame; and when every other 
principle of integrity is ſurrendered, we 
enerally find the conflict is ſtill maintained 
in this laſt poſt of retreating virtue. In 
this view, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, the 
funTtion of a ſatiriſt way be juſtified, not- 
withſtanding it ſhould be true {what an 
excellent moraliſt has aſſerted) that his 
chaſtiſements rather exaſperate than re- 
claim thoſe on whom they fall. Perhaps 
no human penalties are of any moral-ad- 
vantage to the criminal himſelf ; and the 
rincipal benefit that ſeems to be derived 
rom civil puniſhments of any kind, is 
their reſtraining influence upon the conduct 
of others. . | 
It is not every man, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable bow. 
The arrows of ſatire, unleſs they are point- 
ed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil upon 
the hand that directs them, and wound none 
but him from whom they proceed. © Ac- 
cordingly Horace reſts the whole ſucceſs 
of writings of this ſort upon the poet's be- 
ing 7 0 ipe; free himſelf from thoſe 
immoral ſtains which he points out in 
others. There cannot, indeed, be a more 
odious, nor at the ſame time a more ton- 
22 character, than that of a vicious 
tiriſt: ; 


Quis cœlom terris non miſceat & mare cœlo, 
Si fur diſpliceat Verri, homicida Milona ? ; 
VV. 


The moſt favourable light in which a 
cenſor of this ſpecies could poſſibly be view- 
ed, would be that of a public executioner 
who inflicts the puniſhmenton others, which 
he has already merited himſelf. But the 
truth of ĩt is, he is not qualified even for ſo 
wretched an office ; and there is nothing 
to be dreaded from the ſatiriſt of known 
diſhoneſty, but his . 


itæ s Letters. 
$ 102. Jena and Horace compared ar 
Satirifts. 


I would willingly divide the palm be- 
twixt theſe poets upon the two heads of 
profit and delight, which are the two ends 
of pony in general, It mult be granted 
by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his 
inſtructions of human liſe: but in my par- 
ticular opinion, which I ſet not up for a 


ſtandard to betrer judgments, Juvenal is 
N adgments, bd 
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the more delightful ar thor. Tam profited 
by both, I am pleaſed with both; but I owe 
more to Horace for my inſtruction, and 
more to Juvenal for my pleaſure. This, 
as Ifaid, is my particular taſte of theſe two 
authors : they who will have either of them 
to excel the other in both qualities, can 
ſcarce give better reaſons for their opinion, 


than I for mine; but all unbiaſſed readers 


will conclude, that my moderation is not 
to be condemned. To ſuch impartial men 
J muſt appeal; for they who have already 
formed their judgment, may juſtly ſtand 
ſuſpected of prejudice; and though all who 
are my readers will ſet up to be my judges, 
I enter my caveat againſt them, that they 
ought not ſo much as to be of my jury; 
or if they be admitted, tis but reaſon that 
they ſhould firſt hear what I have to urge 
in the defence of my opinion. 
That Horace is ſomewhat the better in- 
ſtructor of the two, is proved hence, that 
his inſtructions are more general, Juvenal's 
more limited: ſo that, granting that the 
counſels which they give are equally good 
for moral uſe, Horace, who gives the moſt 
various advice, and moſt applicable to all 
occaſions which can occur to us in the courſe 
of our lives; as including in his diſcourſes 
not only all the rules of morality, but alſo 
of civil conyerſation; is undoubtedly to be 
8 to him, who is more circum- 
cribed in his inſtructions, makes them to 
fewer people, and on fewer occaſions, than 
the other. I may be pardoned for uſing 
an old ſaying, ſince it is true, and to the 
purpoſe, Bonum quo communius co meli us. 
Juvenal, excepting only his firſt ſatire, is 
in all the reſt confined to the expoſing 
ſome particular vice; that he laſhes, and 
there he ſticks. His ſentences are truly 
ſhining and jinſtructive; but they are 
ſprinkled here and there. Horace is teach- 
ing us in every line, and is perpetually mo- 
ra]; he had found out the Kilt of Virgil, to 
hide his ſentences; to give you the virtue 
of them without ſhewing them in their full 
extent: which is the oſtentation of a poet, 
and not his art. And this Petronius charges 
on the authors of his time, as a vice of 
2 which was then growing on the 
age: Ne ſententie extra corpus orationis emi- 
zeant, He would have them weaved into 
the body of the work, and not appear em- 
boſſed upon it, and ſtriking directly on the 
reader's view. Folly was the proper 
quarry of Horace, and not vice: and as 
there are but few notoriouſly wicked men, 
In compariſon with a ſhoal of fools and 
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fops; ſo 'tis a harder thing to make a 
man wiſe, than to make him honeſt: for 
the-will is only to be reclaimed in the one; 
but the underſtanding is to be informed in 
the other. There are blind ſides and fol. 
lies, even in the profeſſors of moral philo- 
ſophy ; and there is not any one ſet of them 
that Horace has not expoſed. Which, a 
it was not the deſign of Juvenal, who was 
wholly employed in laſhing vices, ſome of 
them the moſt enormous that can be ima- 
gined ; ſo, perhaps, it was not ſo much his 
talent, Omne wafer vitium ridenti F laccui 
amico, tangit, & admiſſus circum præ cer dia 
ludit. This was the commendation that 
Perſius gave him; where, by vitium, he 
means thoſe little vices which we call fol. 
lies, the defects of human underſtanding, 
or at moſt the peccadillos of life, rather 
than the tragical vices, to which men are 
hurried by their unruly paſſions and exorbi. 
fant deſires. But on the word mne, which 
is univerſal, he concludes with me, that the 
divine wit of Horace let nothing untouch- 
ed; that he entered into the utmoſt receſſes 
of nature; found out the imperfections 
even of the moſt wiſe and grave, as well as 
of the common people; diſcovering even 
in the great Trebatius, to whom he ad- 
dreſſes the firſt ſatire, his hunting after bu- 
ſineſs, and 3 the court; as well as 
in the perſecutor Criſpinus, bis impertinence 
and importunity. *Tis true, he expoſes 
Criſpinus openly as a common nuiſance; 
but he rallies the other as a friend, more 
finely. The exhortations of Perſius are 
confined to noblemen; and the ftoick phi- 
loſophy is that alone which he recommends 
to them: Juvenal exhorts to particular vir- 
tues, as they are oppoſed to thoſe vices 
againſt which he declaims; but Horace 
laughs to ſhame all follies, and inſinuates 
virtue rather by familiar examples than by 
the ſeverity of precepts. 
This laſt conſideration ſeems to incline 
the balance on the fide of Horace, and to 
ive him the preference to Juvenal, not only 
in profit, but in pleaſure. But, after all. 
muſt confeſs that the delight which Horace 
gives me is but languiſhing, Be pleaſed 
ſtill to underſtand, that I ſpeak of my own 
taſte only: he may raviſh other men; but 
I am too ſtupid andAnſenſible to be tickled. 
Where he barely grins himſelf, and, as Sca- 
liger ſays, only ſhews his white teeth, he 
cannot provoke me to any laughter. Hu 
urbanity, that is, his -manners, are u 


be commended, but his wit is faint;. and hi 
ſalt, if I may dare to ſay ſo, almoſt 72225 
uvens 
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Juvenal is of a more vigorous and maſculine 
wit: he gives me as much pleaſure as I can 
bear: he fully ſatisfies my expectation: he 
treats his ſubjeet home: his ſpleen is raiſed, 
and he raiſes mine: I have the pleaſure of 
concernment in all he ſays: he drives his 
reader along with him: and when he is at 
the end of his way, I willingly ſtop with 
him. If he went another ſtage, it would be 
too far, it would make a journey of a pro- 
greſs, and turn the delight into fatigue. 
When he gives over, 'tis a ſign the ſubject 
is exhauſted, and the wit of man can carry 
it no farther. If a fault can be juſtly found 
in him, tis that he is ſometimes too luxu- 
riant, too redundant; ſays more than he 
needs, like my friend the Plain Dealer, but 
never more than pleaſes, Add to this, that 
his thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, 
and much more elevated, His expreſſions 
are ſonorous and more noble, his verſe 4 
more numerous, and his words are ſuitable 
to his thoughts, ſublime and lofty. All 
theſe . to the pleaſure of the 
reader; and the greater the ſoul of him 
who reads, his tranſports are the greater. 
Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on 
the gallop; but his way is perpetually on 
carpet-ground. He goes with more impe- 
tuoſity than Horace, but as ſecurely; and 
the ſwiftneſs adds more lively agitation to 
the ſpirits, Dryden. 


$ 103. Delicate Satire not eafily hit off. 


How eaſy is it to call rogue and villain» 
and that wittily! but how hard to make a 
man appear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, 
without uſing any of thoſe opprobrious 
terms! To ſpare the groſſneſs of the 
names, and to do the thing yet more ſe- 
verely, is to draw a full face, and to make 
the noſe and cheek ſtand out, and yet not 
to employ any depth of ſhadowing. This 
is the myſtery of that uoble trade, which yet 
no maſter can teach to his apprentice: he 
may give the rules, but the ſcholar is never 
the nearer in his practice. Neither is it 
true, that this * finerieſs of raillery is offen- 
live, A witty man is tickled while he is 
hurt in this manner; and a fool ſeels it not. 
The occaſion of an offence may poſſibly be 
given, but he cannot take it, if it be granted, 
that in effect this way does more miſchief; 
that a man is ſecretly wounded; and though 


he be not ſenſible hsmſelf, yet the malicious 


world will find it out for him: yet there is 
flill a vaſt difference betwixt the ſlovenly 
utchering of a man, and the fineneſs of a 
ſtroke that ſeparates the head from the 
» and leaves it ſtanding in its place. 
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A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch's 
wife ſaid of her ſervant, of a plain piece 
work, a bare hanging : but to make a 
male ſactor die ſweetly, was only belongirg 
to her huſb»nd, I wiſh I could apply it 
to myſelf, if the reader would be kind 
enough to think it belongs to me. The 
character of Zimri in my Abſalom, is, in 
my opinion, worth the whole poem: tis not 
blows but *tis ridiculous enough: and he 
for whom it was intended, was too witty io 
reſent it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
might have ſuffered for it juſtly ; but l ma- 
naged mine own works more happily, per- 
haps more dexterouſly. I avoided the men- 
tion of great crimes, and applied myſelf to 
the repreſenting of blind fides, and little 
extravagancies, to which, the wittier a man 
is, he is generaliy the more obnoxious. It 
ſucceeded as [ wiſhed; the jeſt went round, 
and he was out in his turn who began the 
frolic. Ibid. 


$ 104. The Works of Art dgſecti ve in 
entertaining the Imagination. 

If we conſider the works of nature and 
art, as they are qualifed to entertain the 
imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very de- 
fective, in compariſon of the former; for 
though they may ſometimes appear as 
beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing 


in them of that vaſtneſs and immenſity, 


which affords fo great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. The one may 
be as polite and delicate as the other, but 
can never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt and mag- 
nificent in the deſign. There is ſomethin 

more bold and maſterly in the rough careleſs 
ſtrokes of nature, than in the nice touches 
and embelliſhments of art. The beauties 
of the moſt ſtately garden or palace lie in a 
narrow compaſs, the imagination immedi- 
ately runs them over, and requires ſome- 
thing elſe to gratiſy her; but, in the wid: 
fields of nature, the ſight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is ed with 
an infinite variety of images, without any 
certain ſtint or number. For this reaſon 


we always find the poet in love with a 
country life, where nature ars in the 
reateſt perfection, and fi es out all 


thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight the 
imagination. | 
Seriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et 
— 5 8 So 


Hic ſecura quies, et neſeia fallere vita. 
Dives opum variatum; hie latis otia fandis, 
uncæ, vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 
ugituſque boum, 9 a 
n 8 Nie. 
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Zut though there are ſeveral of theſe 
wild ſcenes that are more delightful than 
any artificial ſhows ; yet we find the works 
of nature ſtill more pleaſant, the more they 
reſemble thoſe of art : for in this caſe our 
pleaſure riſes from a double principle; from 
| the agreeableneſs of the objects to the eye, 
and from their ſimilitude to other objects: 
we are pleaſed as well with comparing their 
auties, as with ſurveying them, and can 
repreſent them to our minds either as co- 
pies or originals. Hence it is that we take 
delight in a proſpect which is well laid out, 
and diverſified with fields and meadows, 
wcods and rivers; in thoſe accidental land- 
{kips of trees, clouds, and cities, that are 
ſometimes found in the veins of marble; in 
the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch 
A variety or regularity as may ſeem the ef- 
fects of deſign, in what we call the works 
of chance. 5 5 
Advantage frem their Similarity te th:ſe of 
Nature. 

If the products of nature riſe in value, 
according as they more or leſs reſemble 
thoſe of art, we may be ſure that artificial 
works receive a greater advantage from 
their reſemblance to ſuch as are natural; 

ecauſe here the fimilitude is not only plea- 
ſant, but the pattern more perfect, The 
prettieſt landſkip I ever ſaw, was one dra un 
on the walls of a dark room, which ſtood 
oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable river, 
and on the ather to a park, The experi- 
ment 1s very common in optics. Here you 
might diſcover the waves and fluctuations 
of the water in firong and proper colour:, 
with the picture of a ſhip entering at one 
end, and —_— by degrees through the 

whole piece. On another- there appeared 
the green ſhadow of trees, waving to and 
fro with the wind, the herds of deer among 
them in. miniature, leaping about upon the 
wall. I muſt confeſs the novelty of ſuch 
"= mey be one occaſion of its pleaſant- 
eſs to the imagination, but certainly the 
chief reaſon is Its near reſemblance to na- 


re, as it does not only, like other pictures, 


ive the colour and figure, but the motion 
of the things it repreſents, . 


We have before obſerved, that there is 


generally in nature. ſomething more grand 
and „ than what we meet with - the 


curioſities of art. When, therefore, we ſee 
this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us a 


nobler and more exalted kind of pleaſure 
than What we receive from the nicer and. 
25 4 . 
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more accurate productions of art. On this 
account our Engliſh'gardens are not ſo en- 
tertaining to the fancy as thoſe in France 
and Italy, where we ſee a large extent of 
ground covered over with an agreeable 
mixture of garden and foreſt, which repre- 
ſentevery whereanartificial rudeneſs, much 
more charming than that neatneſs and ele- 


gance which we meet with in thoſe of our 


own country. It might, indeed, be of i 
conſequence to the public, as well as un- 
profitable to private perſons, to alienate ſo 
much groundfrom paſturage and the plough, 
in many parts of a country that is ſo well 
peopled, and cultivated to a far greater ad- 
vantage. But why may not a whole eſtate 
be throw into a kind of garden by frequent 
plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit, as the pleaſure of the owner? A 
marſh overgrown with willows, or a moun- 
tain ſhaded with oaks, are not only more 


beautiful but more beneficial, than when 


they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of 
corn make a pleaſant proſpect, and if the 
walks were a little taken care of that lie 
between them, if the natural embroidery of 
the meadows were helped and improved by 
ſome {mall additions of art, and the ſeveral 
rows of hedges ſet off by trees and flowers 
that the foil was capable of receiving, a man 


might make a pretty landſkip of his own 
poſſeſſions. S pectator. 


$ 105. On the Progreſs of the Arts. 


The natural progreſs of the works of 
men is from rudeneſs to convenience, from 
convenience to elegance, and fromelegance 
to nicety. N 

The firſt labour is enforced by neceſſity. 
The ſavage finds himſelf incommoded by 
heat and cold, by rain and wind; he ſhelters 
himſelf in the hollow of a rock, and Tearns 
to dig a cave where there was none before. 
He finds the ſun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket, and when the accidents of the 
chace, or the convenience of paſlurage, 
leads him into more open places, he forms 
a thicket for himſelf, by planting ſtakes at 
proper diſtances, and laying branches from 
one to another. 

The next gradationof ſkill-and induſtry 
produces a houſe, cloſed with doors, and 
divided by partitions; and apartments are 
multiplied and diſpoſed according to the 
various degrees of 5 7 5 ot invention; im- 

rovement ſucceeds improvement, as he 
— * is freed from a greater evil grows 
impatient of a leſs, "ill eaſe in tinie is ad- 
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The mind, ſet free from the importuni- 
ties of natural want, gains leiſure to go in 
ſearch of ſuperfluous gratifications, andadds 
to the uſes of habitation the delights of pro- 
ſpe. Then begins the reign of ſymmetry; 
orders of architecture are invented, and one 
part of the edifice is conformed to another, 


without any other reaſon than that the eye 


may not be offended. 

The paſſage is very ſhort from elegance 
to luxury. Ionic and Corinthian columns 
are ſoon ſucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid 


floors, and petty ornaments, which ſhew ra- - 


ther the wealth than the taſte of the poſ- 
ſeſſor. Idler. 


$106. The Study of Aſtronomy, peculiarly 
delig 


ful. 


In fair weather, when my heart is cheared, 
and I feel that exaltation of ſpirits which 
reſults from light and warmth, joined with 
a beautiful proſpect of nature, I regard my- 
ſelf as one placed by the hand of God in the 
midſt of an ample theatre, in which the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, the fruits alſo and vegeta- 
bles of theearth, perpetually changing their 
poſitions or their aſpects. exhibit an elegant 
entertainment to the underſtanding as well 
as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the 
painted bow and the glaring comet, are de- 
corations of this mi uy theatre; and the 
fable hemiſphere dudd with ſpangles, the 
blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
the rich colours in the horizon, I look on a 
ſo many ſucceflive ſcenes. 

When I conſider things in this light, me- 
thinks it is a ſort of impiety to have no at- 
tention to the courſe of nature, and the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies. To be re- 
gardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
faculties, and diſplay the wiſdom and power 
of our Creator, is an affront to Providence 
of the ſame kind, (I hope it was not impi- 
ous to make ſuch a fimiie) as it would be 
to 4 good poet to fit out his play without 
minding the plot or beauties of it. And 
yet how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and 
thoſe admirable ſcenes whereby the paſſions 


of a 5 — are grateſully agitat ed, and 
his ſoul affected with the ſweet emotions of 
Joy and ſurprize. 


How many fox-hunters and rural*ſquires 
are to be found all over Great Britain, 
who are ignorant that they have lived all 


Inis time in a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral . 


thouſand times bigger than the earth; and 
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that there are ſeveral other worlds within 
our view, greater and more glorious than 
our own! Ay, but,” ſays ſome illiterate 
fellow, « I enjoy the world, and leave it to 
others to contemplate it.” Yes, you eat, 
and drink, and run about upon it; that is, 
you enjoy as a brute ; but to enjoy as a ra- 
tional being is to know it, to be ſenſible of 
its greatneſs and beauty, to be — 
with its harmony, and, by theſe reflections, 
to obtain juſt ſentiments of the almig 
mind that framed it. 12 | 
The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar 
cares, leiſurely attends to the flux of things 
in heaven and things on earth, and obſerves 
the laws by which they are governed, hath 
ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and convenient 
ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that 
paſſes on the ſtage of nature, while thoſe 
about him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others 
ſtruggling for the higheſt places, or turnin 
their eyes from the entertainment pre 
by Providence, to play at puſh-pin with one 
another, | 
Within this ample circumference of the 
world, the glorious lights that are hung on 
high, the meteors in the middle region, the 
various livery of the earth, and the profu- 
ſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſea- 
ſons, yield a proſpect which annihilates all 
human grandeur, Tatler, ' 


$ 107. The planetary and terreftrial Worlds 
comparatively confidered. e 
To us, who dwell on its ſurface, the earth 
is by far the moſt extenſive orb that our eyes 
can any where behold; it is alfo clothed 
with verdure, diſtinguiſhed by trees, and 
adorned with variety of beautiful decora- 
tions; whereas to a ſpectator placed on one 
of the planets, it wears an uniform aſpect, 
looks all luminous, and no larger than a 
ſpot. To beings who ſtill dwell at greater 
diſtances itentirely diſappears. That which 
we call alternately the morning and the 
evening flar; as in one part of the orbit ſhe 
rides foremoſt in the proceſſion of night, in 
the other uſhers in and anticipatesthe dawn; 
is a planetary world, which, with the four 
others that ſo wonderfully vary their myſtic _ 
dance, are in themfelves dark bodies, and 
ſhine only by reflection; have fields, and 


* 4 


ſeas, and ſkies of their own,' are furniſhed 


with all accommodations for animal ſubſiſt- 
ence, and are ſuppoſed to be the abodes of 
intellectual life; all which, together with 
our earthly habitation, are dependent on 
that grand diſpenſer of divine munifice nce, 
the ſun; receive their light from he diſtri- 
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bution of his rays, and derive theircomfort 
from his benign agency. 

The fun, which ſeems to perform its 
daily ſtages through the (ky, is in this re- 
ſpect fixed and immoveable ; tis the great 
axle of heaven, about which the globe we 
inhabit, and other more ſpacious orbs, wheel 
their ſtated courſes. The ſun, though ſeem- 
ingly ſmaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
abundantly larger than this whole earth, on 
which ſo many lofty mountains riſe, and ſuch 
vaſt oceans roll. Aline extending from fide 
to fide through the centre of that reſplen- 
dent orb, would mea ſure more than eight 
hundred thouſand miles; agirdle formed to 
go round its circumference, would require 
a length of millions. Wereits ſolid contents 
to be eſtimated, the account would over- 
whelm our underſtanding, and be almoſt 
beyond the power of language to expreſs. 
Are we ſtartled at theſe reports of philoſo- 
Phy? Are we ready to cry out in a tranſ- 

rt of ſurprize, How mighty is the 

eing who kindled ſuch a prodigious fire, 
and keeps alive from age to age ſuch an 
enormous maſs of flame let us attend our 
philoſophic guides, and we ſhall be brought 
Ja: rin with ſpeculations more enlarged 
more inflaming. 

This ſun, with all its attendant planets, is 
but a very little part of the grand machine 
of the univerſe; every ſtar, though in ap- 
pearance no bigger than the diamond taat 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vaſt 
* like the ſun in ſize and in glory; ro 

eſs ſpacious, no leſs luminous, than the ra- 
diant ſource of the day: ſo that every ſtar 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a 
magnificent ſyſtem; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving 
round its attractive influence, all which are 
loft to our fight in unmeaſurable wilds of 
ether. That the ſtars appearlike ſo many di- 
minutive and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable points, 
is owing totheir immenſe and inconceivable 
diſtance. Immenſe and inconceivable in- 
deed it is, fince a ball, ſhot from a loaded 
cannon, and flying with unabated rapidity, 
mult travel at this impetuous rate almoſt 
ſeven hundred thouſand years, before it 
. could reach the neareſt of theſe twinkling 
lominaciee, 

While, beholding this vaſt expanſe, I 
leu n my own extreme meanneſs, | would 
a M diſcover the abject littleneſs of all ter- 
reſtrial things, What is the earth, with all 
her oſtentatious ſcenes, compared with this 
aſtoniſl. ing grand furniture of the ſkies ? 
What, but a dim ſpeck, hardly perceivable 


in the map of the univerſe ? It is obſerved 
by a very judicious writer, that if the ſun 
himſelf, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, was extinguiſhed, and all the hoſt 
of planetary worlds, which move about him, 
were annihilated, they would not be miſled 
by an eye that can take in the whole compaſs 
of nature, any more than a grain of ſand 
upon the ſea-hore. The bulk of which 
they conſiſt, and the ſpace which they oc- 
cupy, is ſo exceedingly little in compariſon 
of the whole, that their Joſs would leave 
ſcarce a blank in the immenſity of God's 
works, If then, not our globe only, but this 
whole ſyſtem, be ſo very diminuiive, what 
is a kingdom or a country? What are a few 
lordſhips, or the ſo much admired patrimo- 
nies of thoſe who are ſtiled wealthy? When 
I meaſure them with my own little pittance, 
they ſwell into proud and bloated dimen- 
fions : but when I take the univerſe for my 
flandard, how ſcanty is their ſize, how 
contemptible their figure ! they ſhrink into 
pompous nothings. Spectator. 


$ 108. The Character of Toby Bumper. 


It is one of the greateſt advantages of 
education, that it encourages an ingenuous 
ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal. diſpoſition. 


- We do not wonder that a lad who has never 


been ſent to ſchool, and whoſe faculties have 
been ſuffered to ruſt at the hall-houſe, ſhould 
form too cloſe an intimacy with his beſt 
friends, the groom and the game-keeper ; 
but it would amaze us to ſee a boy well 
educated cheriſh this ill-placed pride, of 
being, as it is called, the head of the com- 
pany. A perſon of this humble ambition 
will be very well content to pay the reck- 
oning, for the honour of being ditlinguiſhed 
by the title of © the gentleman,” while he is 
unwilling to aſſociate with men of faſhion, 
leſt they ſhould be his ſuperiors in rank or 
fortune; or with men of parts, leſt they 
ſhould exceed him in abilities. Sometimes 
indeed it happens, that a perſon of genius 
and learning will ſtoop to receive incenſe 
of mean and illiterate flatterers in a por- 
ter-houſe and cyder-cellar; and I remem- 
ber to have heard of a poet, who was once 
caught in a brothel, in the very fact of 
reading his verſes to the good old mother, 
and a circle of her daughters. 

There are ſome few, who have been led 
into low company, merely from an affecta- 
tion of humour, and from a deſire of ſeeing 
the droller ſcenes of life, have deſcended to 
aſſociate with the meaneſt of the mob, and 
picked their cronies from lanes and * 
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The moſt ſtriking inſtance I know of this 
low paſlion for drollery, is Toby Bumper, 
a young fellow of famity and fortune, and 
not without talents, who has taken a more 
than ordinary pains to degrade himſelf; and 
is now become almoſt as low a character, 
as any of thoſe whom he has choſen for his 
companions. Toby will drink purl in a 
morning, ſmoke his pipe in a night-cellar, 
dive for a dinner, or eat black puddings at 
Bartholomew-fair, ſor the humour of the 
thing. He has alſo ſtudied, and practiſes, 
all the plebeian arts and exerciſes, under 
the beſt maſters ; and has diſgraced himſelf 
with every impolite accompliſhment. He 
has had many a ſet-to with Buckhorſe ; and 
has now and then the honour of receiving 
a fall from the great Broughton himſeltf. 
Nobody is better known among the hack- 
ney-coachman, as a brother-whip : at the 
noble game of priſon-bars, he is a match 
even for the natives of Eſſex and Cheſhire ; 
and he is frequently engaged at the Artil- 
lery-ground with Faulkner and Dingate at 
cricket; and is himſelf eſteemed as good a 
bat as either of the Bennets. Another of 
Toby's favourite amuſements is, to attend 
the executions at Tyburn; and it once 
happened, that one of his familiar intimates 
was unfortunately brought thither ; when 


Toby carried his regard to his deceaſed * 


friend ſo far, as to get himſelf knocked 
down in endeavouring to reſcue the body 
from the ſurgeons. 

As Toby affects to mimic, in every par- 
ticular, the art and manner of the vulgar, 
he never fails to enrich his converſation 
with their emphatic oaths and expreſſive 
dialect, which recommends him as a man 
of excellent humour and high ſun, among 
the Choice Spirits at Comus's Court, or at 
the meeting of the Sous of ſound Senſe and 
5 He is alſo particularly famous 
for ſinging thoſe cant ſongs, drawn up in 
the barbarous diale of ſharpers and pick- 

ckets; the humour of which he often 

eightens, by ſcrewing up his mouth, and 
rolling about a large quid of tobacco be- 
tween his jaws, | Theſe and other like ac- 
compliſhments frequently promote him to 
the chair in theſe facetious ſocieties, 

Toby has indulged the ſame notions of 
humour even in his amours; and is well- 

nown to eyery ſtreet-walker from Cheap- 
fide to Charing-croſs, This has given ſe- 


veral ſhocks to his conſtitution, and often 


involved him in unlucky ſcrapes. He has 
been frequently bruiſed, beaten and kicked, 
by the bullies of Wapping and Fleet-ditch; 
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and was once ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier 
for engaging with his trull. The laſt time 
I ſaw him he was laid up with two black 
eyes, anda broken pate, which he got in a 
midnight ſkirmiſh, about a miſtreſs, in a 
night- cellar. Connoiſſcur. 


$ 109. Canfes of national Characters. 


The vulgar are very apt to carry all 
national characters to extremes; and hav- 
ing once eflabliſhed it as a principle, that 
any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, or 
ignorant, they will admit of no exception, 
but comprehend every individual under 
the ſame character. Men of ſenſe con- 
demn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judgments ; 
though at the ſame time they allow, that 
each nation has a peculiar ſet of manners, 
and that ſome particular qualities are more 
frequently to be met with among one peo- 
ple than among their neighbours. The 
common people 1n Switzerland have ſurely 
more probity than thoſe of the ſame rank in 
Ireland; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumſtance alone, make a difference 
in the truſt which he repoſes in each. We 
have reaſon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a Frenchman than in a Spaniard, 
though Cervantes was born in Spain. An 
Engliſhman will naturally be thought to 
have more wit than a Dane, though Ty- 
cho Brahe was a native of Denmark. 

Different reaſons are aſſigned for theſe 
national characters, while ſome account for - 
them from moral, and others from phyſt- 
cal cauſes. By moral cauſes I mean all 
circumſtances which are fitted to work on 
the mind, as motives or reaſons, and which 
render a peculiar ſet of manners habitual 
to us. Of this kind are the nature of the 

overnment, the revolutions of public af- 

airs,” the plenty or penury in which the 
people live, the fituation of the nation 
with regard to its neighbours, and- ſuch 
like circumſtances. By phyſical cauſes, I 
mean thoſe qualities of the air and climate, 
which are ſuppoſed to work inſenfibly on 
the temper, by altering the tone and habit 
of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion ; which, though reſſection and rea- 
ſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will it 
prevail among the generality of mankind, 
and have an influence on their manners, 
That the character of a nation will very 
much depend on moral cauſes, muſt be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; 
ſince a nation is nothing but a collection of 
individuals, ancthe manners of individuals 
are frequently determined by theſe cauſes, 

_ As 
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= and hard labour debaſe the 
minds of the common people, and render 
them unfit for any ſcience and ingenious 
profeſſion, ſo where any government be- 
comes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it 
muſt have a proportional effect on their 
temper and genine, and muſt baniſh all the 
liberal arts from amongſt them. 

The ſame principle of moral cauſes 
fixes the characters of different profeſſions, 
and alters even the diſpoſition which the 
particular members receive from the hand 
of nature. A ſoldier and a prieſt are dif- 
ferent characters in all nations and all 
ages, and this difference is founded on 
circumſtances, whoſe operation is external 
and unalterable. 

Tie uncertainty of their life makes 
foldiers laviſh and generous, as well as 
brave; their idleneſs, as well as the large 
ſocicties which they form in camps or 
garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and 
gallantry; by their frequent change of 
company they acquire good breeding and 
an openneſs of behaviour ; being employed 
only againſt a public and open enemy, 
they become candid, honeſt, and undeſign- 
ing: and as they uſe more the labour of 
the body than the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant. 

Tis a trite: but / not altogether a falſe 
maxim, that prieſts of all religions are the 
ſame ; and though the character of the 
profeſſion will not in every inſtance pre- 
vail over the perſonal character, yet is it 
ſure always to predominate with the greater 
. number. For as chemiſts obſerve, that 
ſpirits when raiſed to a certain height 
are all the ſame, from whatever materials 
they be extracted; ſo theſe men being ele- 
vated above humanity, acquire an uniform 
character, which is entirely their own, and 
which is in my opinion, generally ſpeak. 
ing, not the moſt amiable that is to be met 
with in human ſociety ; it is in moſt points 
te to that of a ſoldier, as is the way 
life from which it is derived. 

: Hume 4 ESays. 

8 110, Chaſtity an additional Ornament 
* to Beauty. War ae; 
I Thereis no charm in the female ſex, that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible; good- breeding degenerates 
into wantonneſs, and wit into impudence. 
It is obſerved, that all the virtues are re- 
preſented by both painten and ſtatuaries 


* 


under ſemale ſhapes; but if any one of 
them has a more particular title to that 
ſex, it is Modeſty, I ſhall leave it to the 
divines to guard them againſt the oppo. 
ite vice, as they may be overpowered by 
temptations; it is ſufficient for me to have 
warned them againſt it, as they may be 
led aſtray by inſtinct. Spectator. 


$ 111. | Chaſtity a valuable Virtue in a 
| Man. 


But as I am now talking to the world 
yet untainted, I will venture to recommend 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that 
the difficulty of attaining all other good 
habits, 1s what makes them honourable ; 
but in this caſe, the very attempt is be- 
come very ridiculous: but in ſpite of all 
the raillery of the world, truth is ſtill truth, 
and will have beauties inſeparable from it. 
I ſhould, upon this occaſion, bring exam- 
ples of heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid 
of having my paper thrown away by the 
modiſh part of the town, who go no far- 
ther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of 111, 
and are contented to be rather irreproach- 
able than praiſe-worthy. In this particu- 
lar, a gentleman in the court of Cyrus 

to his majeſty the charms and 


beauty of Panthea ; and ended his pane- 


gyric by telling him, that ſince he was 
at leiſure, he would carry him to viſit her. 
But that prince, who is a very great man 
to this day, anſwered the pimp, becauſe he 
was a man of quality, without roughneſs, 
and ſaid, with a ſmile, « If I ſhould vitt 
her upon your introduction, now 1 have 
leiſure, I don't know but I might go again 
upon her own invitation when I * to 
be better employed.” But when I caſt 
about all the inſtances which I have met 
with in all my reading, I find not one fo 
generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, as that 
of Joſeph in holy writ. When his maſter 
had truſted him ſo unreſervedly (to ſpear 
it in the emphatical manner of the ſcrip- 
ture) „He knew not aught he had, fave 
the bread which he did eat,” he was fo 
unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful 
to his miſtreſs; but when this ſhameleſs 
woman proceeds to ſolicit him, how gal- 
lant is his anſwer ! © Behold my matter 
wotteth not what is with me in the houſe, 
and hath committed all that he hath to my 
hand; there is none greater in the houſe 
than I, neither hath he kept back any 
thing ſrom me but thee, becauſe thou 2 

b Tl 1s 
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his wife.” 'The ſame argument, which a is generally a perſon of great fortune and 


baſe mind would have made to itſelf for 
committing the evil, was to this brave 
man the greateſt motive for forbearing it, 
that he could do it with impunity ; the 
malice and falſehood of the diſappointed 
woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, 
and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the 
practice of virtue to the hatred of it. It 
would therefore be worth ſerious conſider- 
ation in both ſexes, and the matter is of 
importance enough to them, to aſk them- 
ſelves whether . wh would change light- 
neſs of heart, indolence of mind, chearful 
meals, untroubled flumbers, and gentle 
diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which 
ſhuts out all things that are great or in- 
different, clouds the imaginatior. with in- 
ſenſibility and prejudice to all manner of 
delight, but that which is common to all 
creatures that extend their ſpecies. 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention 
to every thing that is ſerious, flowing from 
ſome degree of this petulancy, is obſerva- 
ble in the generality of the youth of both 
ſexes in this age. It is the one common 
face of moſt public meetings, and breaks 
in upon the ſobriety, I will not ſay ſeve- 
rity, that we ought to exerciſe in churches. 
The pert boys and flippant girls are but 
faint followers of thoſe in the ſame incli- 
nations at more advanced years. I know 
not who can oblige them to mend their 
manners; all char f pretend to, is to enter 
my proteſt, that they are neither fine gen- 


- tlemen nor fine ladies for this behaviour. 


As for the portraitures which I would pro- 
poſe, as the images of agreeable men and 
women, if they are not imitated or re- 
ded, I can only anſwer, as I remember 
r. Dryden did on the like occaſion, when 
a young fellow, juſt come from the play 
of Cleomenes, told him, in raillery again 
the continency of his . character. 
If I had been alone with a lady, I ſhould 
not have paſſed my time like your Spartan: 
« That may be,“ anſwered the bard with 
a very grave face; © but give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, you are no hero.” | 
| Guardian, ' 


F112. The Charafers of Gameſters. 


The whole tribe of gameſters may be 
ranked under two :divitons: Every man 
who makes carding, dicing, and betting 
his daily practice, is either a dupe or a 
ſharper; two characters equally the ob- 
jects of envy and admiration. The dupe 


. ments of our hero: but leſt I 


weak inte eas : 


« Who will as tenderly be led by th“ noſe, 
« As aſſes ate. SHAKESPEARE. 


He plays, not that he has any delight in 
cards and dice, but becauſe it 1s the 
faſhion; and if whiſt or hazard are pro- 
poſed, he will no more refuſe to make one 
at the table, than among a ſet of hard 
drinkers, he would object drinking his glaſs 
in turn, becauſe he is not dry, 
There are ſome few inſtances of men of 
ſenſe, as well as family and fortune, who 
have been dupes and bubbles. Such an 
unaccountable itch of play has ſeized them, 
that they have ſacrificed every thing to it, 
and have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the 
main, and the odd trick. There is not 2 
more melancholy-obje& than a gentleman 
of ſenſe thus — He makes him- 
ſelf and family a prey to a gang of villains' 
more infamous than highwaymen; and 
perhaps when his ruin is completed, he is 
lad to join with the very ſcoundrels that 
cſtroyed him, and live upon the ſpoil of 
others, whom he can draw into the ſame 
ſollics that proved ſo fatal to himſelf. 
Here we may take a ſurvey of the cha- 
rafter of a ſharper; and that he may have 
no room to complain 'of foul play, let us 
begin with his excellencies. You will per- 
haps be ſtartled, Mr. Town, when I men- 
tion the excellencies of a ſharper; but a 
gameſter, who makes a decent figure in 
the world, muſt be endued with many ami- 
able qualities, which would undoubtedly 
appear with great luſtre, where they not 
eclipſed by the odicus character affixed to 
his trade. In order to carry on the com- 
mon bufineſs of his profeſſion, he muſt be 
a man of quick and lively parts, attended 
with a ftoical calmneſs of temper, and a 
conſtant 1 of mind. He muſt ſmile 
at the loſs of thouſands ; and is not to be 
diſcompoſed, though rain ſtares him in the 
face. As he is to live among the great, 
he muſt not want politeneſs and affabllity ; 
he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile; he 
muſt be maſter of an ingenuous liberal air, 
and have a ſeeming openneſs of beha- 
viour. 
Theſe muſt be the chief im- 
d be 
accuſed of giving too favourable a like - 
neſs of him, now we have ſeen his outſide, 
let us take a view of his heart. There 
we ſhall find avarice the main ſpring that 
| = moves 
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alive, they breathe like toads under A 


4 


moves the whole machine. Every game- 
ter is eaten up with avarice; and when 
this paſſion is in full force, it is more 
ſtrongly predominant than any other. It 
conquers even luſt ; and conquers it more 
effectually than age. At ſixty we look at 
a- fine woman with plcaſure; but when 
cards and dice have engroſied our at- 
tention, women and all their charms are 
flighted at five-and-twenty. A thorough 

amefter renounces Venus and Cupid tor 

latus and Ames-ace, and owns no miſ- 
treſs of his heart except the queen of 
trumps, His inſatiable avarice can wy 
be gratified by hypocriſy ; ſo that all thoſe 
ſpecious virtues already mentioned, and 
which, if real, might be turned to the 
benefit of mankind, muſt be directed in a 
gameſter towards the deſtrudtion of his 
— His quick and lively 
parts ſerve only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him 
32 the moſt dexterous method of packing 
the cards and cogging the dice; his for- 
titude, which enables him to loſe thouſands 
without emotion, mult often be practiſed 
againſt the ſtings and reproaches of his 


-conſcience, aud his liberal deportment and 


affected openneſs is a ſpecious veil to 
Tecommend and conceal the blackeſt vil- 
It is now neceſſary to take a ſecond ſur- 
vey of his heart; and as we have ſeen its 
vices, let us conſider its miſeries. The 
covetous man, who has not ſufficient cou- 
rage or inclination to encreaſe his fortune 
by bets, cards, or dice, but is contented to 
hoard up thouſands by thefts leſs public, 
or by cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror; 
but the avaricious fears of the gameſter 
are infinitely greater. He is conſtantly to 
wear a maſk ; and like Monſieur St. Croix, 
coadjuteur to that famous empoiſonneu/e, Ma- 
dame Brinvillier, if his maſk falls off, he 
runs the hazard of being ſuffocated by the 
ſtench of his own poiſons. I lave ſeen ſome 
examples of this ſort not many years ago 
2t White's. I am uncertain whether the 
wretches are ſtill alive; but if they are ſtill 
ound 
crawling amidſt old walls, and paths long 
ſince unfrequented. * 
Hat ſuppoſing that the ſharper's hypo- 
criſy remains undetected, in what a ſtate 
of mind muſt that man be, whoſe fortune 
depends upon the infincerity of his heart, 
the difingenvity of his behaviour, and the 
falſe bias of his dice ! What ſenſations 
mult he ſuppreſs, when he is obliged to 


ſmile, although he is provoked ; when he 
mult look ſerene in the height of deſpair ; 
and when he muſt act the ſtoic, without 
the conſolation of one virtuous ſentiment, 
or one moral principle! How unhappy mutt 
he be, even in that ſituation from which 
he hopes to reap moſt benefit; I mean 
amidit ſtars, garters, and the various herds 
of nobility ! Their lordſhips are not al- 
ways in a humour to play: they chooſe to 
laugh; they chooſe to joke; in the mean 
while our hero muſt patiently await the 
good hour, and muſt not only join in the 
laugh, and applaud the joke, but muſt hu- 
mour every turn and caprice to which that 
ſet of ſpoiled children, called bucks of qua- 
lity, are liable. Surely his brother Thick- 
et's employment, of ſauntering on horſe- 
back in the wind and rain till the Reading 


coach paſſes through Smallberry-green, 1s - 


the more eligible, and no leſs honeſt occu- 
ation. g 

The . has alſo frequently the mor- 
tification of being thwarted in bis deſigns. 
* ce of fraud will not for ever 
E ent themſelves, The falſe dice cannot 

conſtantly produced, nor the packed 
cards always be placed upon the table, lt 
is then our gameſter is in the 8 dan- 
ger. But even then, when he is in the 
er of fortune, and has nothing but mere 
uck and fair play on his ſide, he muſt ſtand 
the brunt, and perhaps give away his laſt 
guinea, as cooly as he would lend a noble- 
man a ſhilling. 

Our hero is now going off the ſtage, and 
his cataſtrophe is very tragical. The next 
news we hear of him 1s his death, atchieved 
by his own hand, and with his own piſtol. 
An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mid- 
night—and forgotten before ſun-riſe, 

heſe two portraits of a ſharper, where- 
in I have endeavoured to ſhew different 
likeneſſes in the ſame man, put me in mind 
of an old print, which I remember at Ox- 
ford, of Count Guiſcard. At firſt fight he 
was exhibited in a Ffull-bottomed wig, a 
hat and feather, embroidered cloaths, dia- 
mond buttons, and the full court dreſs of 


» thoſe days; but by pulling a ſtring the folds 


of the paper were ſhifted, the face only 
remained, a new body came forward, and 
Count Guiſcard appeared to be a devil. 


Connoiſſeur. 


Fiz. The TarTun's Advice to his Sifter 
Jenny; a good Leſſon for young Ladies. 
My brother Tranquillus being gone out 


of town for ſame days, my ſiſter Jenny ſent 
. me 


. 
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with the change in her humour; and u 
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me word ſhe would come and dine with me, 
and thereſore deſired me to have no other 
company. I took care accordingly, and 
was not a little pleaſed to ſee her enter the 
room with a decent and matron-like beha- 
viour, which I thought very much became 
her. I ſaw ſhe had a great deal to ſay to 
me, and eaſily diſcovered in her eyes, and 
the air of her countenance, that ſhe had 
abundance of ſatisfationin her heart, which 
ſhe longed to communicate. However, [ 
was reſolved to let her break into her diſ- 
courſe her own way, and reduced her to a 
thouſand little devices and intimations to 
bring me to the mention of her huſband. 
But finding I was reſolved not to name him, 
ſhe begun of her own accord : © My huſ- 
band,” ſays ſhe, « gives his humble ſervice 
to you; to which I only anſwered, « I 
bope he is well,” and without waiting for 
a reply, fell into other ſubjects. She at laſt 
was out of all patience, and ſaid, with a 
{mile and manner that I thought had more 


beauty and ſpirit than I had ever obſerved 


before in her; © I did not think, brother, 
you had been ſo ill-natured. You have 
ſeen ever ſince I came in, that I had a 
mind to talk of my huſband, and you will 
not be ſo kind as to give me an occaſion.” 
« I did not know,” ſaid I, but it might 
be a diſagreeable ſubject to you. You do 


not take me for ſo old-faſhioned a fellow 


as to think of entertaining a young lady 
with the diſcourſe of her huſband. I know 
nothing is more acceptable than to _ 
of one who is tobe ſo; but to ſpeak of one 
who is ſo— indeed, Jenny, I am a better 
bred man than you think me.“ She ſhew- 
ed a little diſlike to my raillery, and by her 
bridling up, I perceived ſhe expected to be 
treated hereafter not as Jenny Diſtaff, but 
Mrs. Tranquillus, I was very well pleaſed 


talking with her upon ſeveral ſubjects, I 
could not but fancy that I ſaw a great deal 
of her huſband's way and manner in her 
remarks, her phraſes, the tone of her voice, 
and the very air of her countenance. This 
gave, me an unſpeakable ſatisfaction, not 
only becauſe I had found her a huſhand 
from whom ſhe could learn many thin 

that were laudable, butalſo becauſe I look- 
ed upon her imitation of him as an infalli- 
ble ſign that ſhe entirely loved him. This 
is an obſervatiqn that I never knew fail, 
though I do not remember that any other 
has made it. The natural ſlyneſs of her 
ſex hindered her from telling me the great- 


neſs of her own uon, but 1 ealily collect. 


ed it from the repreſentation ſhe gave me 
of his. „I have every thing in Tranquil- 
lus,” ſays ſhe, „that I can wiſh for and 
enjoy in him (what indeed you told me 
were to be met with in a good huſband) 
the fondneſs of a lover, the tenderneſs of 
a parent, and the intimacy of a' friend.“ 
It tranſported me to ſee eyes ſwim- 
ming in tears of afteQion when the ſpoke. 
« And is there not, dear ſiſter,” faid I, 
more pleaſure in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
man, than in all the little impertinences of 
balls, aſſemblies, and equipage, which it 
coſt me ſo much pains to make you con- 
temn ? She anſwered ſmiling, '& Tran- 
_ has made me a ſincere convert in a 
ew weeks, though I am afraid you could 
not have done it in your whole life. To 
tell you truly, I have ouly one fear hang- 
ing upon. me, which is apt to give me 
trouble in the midſt of all my ſatisfactions: 
I am afraid, you maſt know, that 1 ſhall 
not always make the ſame amiable ap- 
3 in his eyes, that I do at preſent. 

ou know, brother Bickerſtaff, that you 
have the reputation of a conjurer, and if 
you have any one ſecret in your art to make 
your ſiſter always beautiful, I ſhould be 
happier than if I were miſtreſs of all the 
worlds you have ſhewn me in a ftarry 
night.“ „Jenny,“ ſaid I, „without having 
recourſe to. magic, I ſhall give you one 
plain rule, that will not fail of making you 
always amiable to a man who has ſo great 
a paſſion for you, and is of ſo equal and 
reaſonable a temper as Tranquillus;— En- 
deavour to pleaſe, and you muſt pleaſe. 
Be always in the fame diſpoſition as you 
are when you aſk for this ſecret, and you 
make take my word, you will never want it; 
an inviolable filelity, good-humour, and 
complacency of temper, outlive all the 


pon charms of a fine face, and make the decays 


of it inviſible.” , 


$ 114 Curieftty, 

The love of variety, or curioſityof ſeeing 
new things, which is the ſame or at leaſt a 
filter paſſion to it, ſeems wove into the 
frame of every ſon and daughter of Adam; 
we uſually ſpeak of it as one of nature's 
levities, though planted within us for the 
ſolid purpoſes of carrying forward the mind 
to freſh enquiry and knowledge : ſtrip us 
of it, the mind (I fear) would doze for 
ever over the preſent page; and we ſhould 
all of us reſt at eaſe with ſuch objects as 
preſented themſelves in the pariſh or pra- 


Vince where we firk drew breath. 


Tatleir. 


It 
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It is to this ſpur which is ever in our 
fides, that we owe the impatience of this 
defire for travelling: the paſſion is no ways 

d. but as others are—in its miſmanage- 
ment or exceſs order it- rightly, the ad- 
5 = pe worth the purſuit; the chief 
of which are—to learn the languages, the 
laws. and cuſtoms, and underſtand the go- 
vernment and intereſt of other nations. 
8 acquire an urbanity and confidence of 

haviour, and fit the mind more eaſily for 
converſation and diſcourſe; to take us 
out of the company of our aunts and grand- 
mothere, and from the tracks of nurſery 
miſtakes; and by ſhewing us new objects, 
351 old ones in new lights, — . our 

J ents - by taſting perpetually the va- 
— of nature, to 1 is good 
by obſerving the addreſs and arts of men, 
to conceive what is ſincere, - and by ſee - 
Ing the difference of ſo many various hu- 
mours and manners—to look into ourſelves, 
and form our own. 

_ This is ſome part of the cargo we might 
return with; but the impulſe of ſeeing new 
fights, augmented with that of gettin 
clear from all leſſons both of wiſdom a 
reproof at home—carries our youth too 
early out, to turn this venture to much ac- 
count; on the.contrary, if the ſcene paiut- 
ed of the prodigal in his travels, looks 
more like a copy than an original will ir 
not be well if fuch an adventurer, with ſo 
unpromiſing a ſetting-out,-without care, 
— without compaſs, — be not caſt away for 
ever;—and may he not be ſaid to eſcape 
well—if he returns to his country only as 
naked as he firſt left it? 

But you will ſend an able pilot with your 
If wiſdom co no other 
but Greek or 8 do well-—or if 
mathematics will make a gentleman,—or 
natural philoſophy but teach him to make 
a bow, — he may be of ſome ſervice in in · 
troducing your ſon into good ſocieties, and 
ſupporting him in them when he has done 
but the upſhop will be generally this, 
that in the moſt preſſing occaſions of ad- 
dreſs, if he is a man of mere reading, the 
unhappy youth will have the tutor to carry, 
and not the tutor to carry him. | 
*, But you will avoid this extreme; he ſhall 
be efcorted by one who knows the world, 
not merely from books—but from his own 
experience ;—2 man who has been em- 
ployed on fuch ſervices, and thrice made 
the tour of Europe with ſucceſs. 

That is, w breaking his own, or 


* & 


— 


his pupil's neck; - for if he is ſuch as my 
eyes have ſeen! ſome broken Swiſs valet- 
de· chambre ſome general undertaker, 
who will perform the journey in ſe many 
months, * if God pe mit,“ -much know- 
ledge will not accrue;—ſome profitat leaſt, 
he will learn the amount to a halfpenny, 
of every ſtage from Calais to Rome z—he 
will be carried to the beff inns, inſtructed 
where there is the beſt wine, and ſup a 
livre cheaper, than if the youth had been 
left to make the tour and bargain himſelf. 
Look at our governor ! I beſeech you: 
= he is an inch taller as he relates the 
vantages.— | 

—And here endeth his pride—his know- 
ledge, and his uſe. ; 

But when your ſon gets abroad, he will 
be taken out of his hand, by his ſociety 
with men of rank and letters, with whom 
he will paſs the greateſt part of his time. 

Let me obſerve, in the firft place, that 
company which is really good is very rare 
—and very ſhy: but you have ſurmounted 
this difficulty, and procured him the beſt 
letters of recommendation to the moſt emi- 
nent and reſpectable in every capital. 

And I anſwer, that he will obtain all 
by them, which courteſy ſtrictly ſtands 
obliged to pay on ſuch occaſions, - but no 
more. 


There is nothing in which we are ſo 
much deceived, as in the advantages pro- 
poſed from our connections and diſcourſe 
with the literati, &c. in foreign parts; eſpe- 
cially if the experiment is made before we 
zre matured by years or ſtudy. 

Converſation is a traffick ; and if you 
enter into it without ſome ſtock of know- 
ledge, to balance the account perpetually 
betwixt you,—the trade drops at once: 
and this is the reaſon, - however it may be 
boaſted to the contrary, why travellers 
have ſo little (eſpecially good) converſa- 
tion with natives,—owing to their ſuſpi- 
cion,-or perhaps conviction, that there is 
nothing to be extracted from the converſa- 
tion of young itinerants, worth the trouble 
of their bad language,—or the interruption 
of their viſits. 

The pain on theſe occaſions is uſually 
reciprocal ; the conſequence of which is, 
that the diſappointed youth ſeeks an eaſier 
ſociety; and as bad company is always 
ready, —and ever laying in wait—the ca- 
reer is ſoon finiſhed; and the poor prodi- 
gal returns the ſame object of pity, with 
the prodigal ia the goſpel. 
ee 50 Sternes Sermons. 
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$ 115. Controverſy ſeldom decently conducted. 


"Tis no uncommon circumſtance in con- 
troverſy, for the parties to engage in all 
the fury of diſputation, without preciſely 
inſtructing their readers, or truly knowing 
themſelves, the particulars about which 
they differ. Hence that fruitleſs parade 
of argument, and thoſe oppoſite pretences 
to demonſtration, with Which moſt de- 
bates, on every ſubject, have been infeſted, 
Would the contending parties firſt beſure 
of their own meaning, and then communi- 
cate their ſenſe to others in plain terms 
and ſimplicity of heart, the face of eontro- 
verſy would ſoon be changed, and real 
knowledge, inſtead of imaginary conqueſt, 
would be the noble reward of literary toil. 

; Browne's Eſſays. 


$ 116. How to pleaſe in Converſation. 


None of the deſires dictated by vanity is 
more general, or leſs blameable than that 
of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of con- 
verſation. Other accompliſhments may be 
poſſeſſed without Ne of exerting 
them, or wanted without danger that the 
defect can often be remarked; but as no 


man can live otherwiſe than in an hermi- 


tage without hourly pleaſure or vexation, 
from the fondneſs or neglect of thoſe about 
him, the faculty of giving pleaſure is of 
continual uſe. Few are more frequently 
envied than thoſe who have the power of 
forcing attention wherever they come, 
whoſe entrance is conſidered as a promiſe 
of felicity, and whoſe departure is lament- 
ed, like the receſs of the ſun from northern 


climates, as a privation of all that enlivens 


fancy and inſpires gaiety, _ 

It is apparent that to excellence in this 
valuable art, ſome peculiar qualifications 
are neceilary ; for every man's experience 
will inform him, that the pleaſure which 
men are able to give in cinverſation holds 
no ſtated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue, Many find their way to the 
tables and the parties of thoſe, who never 
conſider them as of the leaſt importance in 
any other place; we have all, at one time 
or other, been content to love thoſe whom 
we could not eſteem, and been perſuaded to 
try the dangerous experiment of admitiing 
him for a, c,wpanion whom we know to be 
too ignorant tor a counſellor, and tos treas 
cheroas. for a friend, | 

He that would pleaſe muſt rarely-aim at 


ſuch excellence as depreſſes his hearers in 


_ their own opinion, or debars them fro n the 
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hope of contributing reciprocally to the 
entertainment of the company. Merri- 
ment extorted by ſallies of imagination, 
ſprightlineſs of remark, or quickneſs of 
reply, is too often what the Latins call, the 
Sardinian laughter, a diftortion of face 
without gladneſs of the heart. ee 

For this reaſon no thi of converſation is 
more extenſively acceptable than the nar- 
rative. He who has ſtored his memory 
with {11ght anecdotes, private incidents, and 
perſonal peculiarities, ſeldom fails to find 
his audience favourable. Almoſt” every 
man liſtens with eagerneſs to extemporary 
hiſtory ; for almoſt every man has ſome 


real or imaginary connection with a cele- 


brated character, ſome deſire to advance 
or oppole a riſing name. Vanity often cr 


operates with curioſity. He that is a hearet 


in one place, qualifies himſelf to become a 
ſpeaker in another; for though he cannot 
comprehend a ſeries of argument, or tranſ- 
port the volatile ſpirit of wit without eva- 
poration, yet he thinks himſelf able to 
treaſure up the various incidents of a ſtory, 
and pleaſes his hopes with the informa- / 
tion which he ſhall give to ſome iofericr 
ſociety. e FARO b 
Narratives are for the moſt part heard 
without envy, becauſe they are not ſup- 
poſed to imply any intellectual qualities 
above the common rate. To be acquaint- 
ed with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as welt 
as to another, and to relate them when 
they are known, has in appearance fo very 
little difficulty, that every one concludes 
himſelf equal to the taſk. Rambler. ' 


& 1 17. The various Faults in Copver/ation | 
| and Behaviour pointed aut. 


I ſhall not attempt to lay down any par- 
ticular rules for 'converſation, bat rather 
int out ſuch faults in diſcourſe and be- 
jour, as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amuſing. It 
is in vain, indeed, to look for — Fe: 
where we might expect to find it in the 
reateſt perfection, among perſons of 
aſhion : there it is almoſt annihilated by 
univerſal card- playing: inſomuch that [ 
have heard it given as a reaſon, why it is 
impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſac- 
ceed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our people of quality icarce ever meet 
but to game. All their diſeourſe turns 
upon the odd trick and the four honcurs: 
and it is no leſs a maxim h the votaries 
of 


of whiſt than with thoſe of Bacchus, that 
talking ſpoils company. | 
Every one endeavours to make himſelf 
as agreeable to ſociety as he can; but it 
'often happens, that thoſe who moſt aim at 
ſhining in converſation, over-ſhoot their 
mark. Though a man ſucceeds, he ſhould 
not (as is frequently the caſe) engroſs the 
whole talk to himſelf; for that deſtroys 
the very eſſence of converſation, which is 
talking 
up converſation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than ſeize 
it all to ourſelves, and drive it before us 
like a foot-ball. We ſhould likewiſe be 
cautious to adapt the matter of our diſ- 
courſe to our company; and not talk Greek 
before ladies, or of the laſt new furbelow 
to a meeting of country juſtices. = 
But nothing throws a more ridiculous 
air over the whole converſation, than cer- 
- tain pecularinies, eaſily acquired, but very 
diſſicultly conquered and diſcarded. In 
order to diſplay theſe abſurdities in a truer 
light, it is my preſent purpoſe to enume- 
rate ſuch of them, as are moſt commonly 
to be met with; and firſt to take notice of 
thoſe buffoons in ſociety, the Attitudina- 
rians and Face- makers. Theſe accompany 
every word with a peculiar grimace or 
geſture: they aſſent with a ſhrug, and con- 
tradict with a twiſting of the neck: are 
angry with a wry mouth, and pleaſed in a 
caper of a minuet-ſtep, They may be con- 
fidered as Tpeaking harlequins; and their 
rules of eloquence are taken from the poſ- 
ture-maſter. Theſe ſhould be condemned 
to converſe only in dumb-ſhew with their 
own perſons in the looking-glaſs; as well 
as the Smirkers and Smilers, who ſo pret- 
tily ſet off their faces, together with their 
words, by a je-ne-fgai-quoi between a grin 
and a dimple, With theſe we may like- 
wiſe rank the affected tribe of Mimics, 
who are conſtantly taking off the peculiar 
tone of voice or geſture of their acquaint- 
ance : though they are ſuch wretched imi- 
tators, that (like bad painters) they are 
frequently forced to write the name under 
3 2 before they can diſcover any 


ene 
Next to theſe, whoſe elocution is ab- 
ſorbed in action, and who converſe chiefly 
with their arms and legs, we may confider 
the profeſſed Speakers, And firſt, the 
atical ; who ſqueeze, and preſs, and 
ram down every ſyllable with exceſſive ve- 
demence and energy. Theſe orators are 
remarkable for their diſtinct elocution and 
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together. We ſhould try to keep 


force of expreſſion ; they dwell on the im · 
portant particles of and rhe, and the ſigni- 
ficant conjunctive and; which they ſeem 
to hawk up, with. much difficulty, out of 
their own throats, and to cram them, with 
no leſs pain, into the ears of their auditors. 
Theſe ſhould be ſuffered only to ſyringe 
(as it were) the ears of a deaf man, through 
an hearing · trumpet: though ] muſt con- 
feſs, that 1 am equally offended with the 
Whiſperers or Low Speakers, who ſeem to 
fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and come 
up ſo cloſe to you, that they may be ſaid 
to meaſure noſes with you, and frequent- 
ly overcome you with the full exhalations 
of a ſtinking breath. I would have theſe 
oracular gentry obliged to talk at a diſ- 
tance through a ſpeaking-trumpet, or ap- 
ply their lips to the walls of a whiſpering 
gallery. The Wits, who will not conde- 
ſcend to utter any thing but a box mot, and 
the Whiſtlers or Tune-hummers, who never 
articulate at all, may be joined very agree- 
ably together in concert; and to thoſe tink- 
ling cymbals I would alſo add the ſound- 
ing braſs, the Bawler, who enquires after 
your health with the bellowing of a town- 
crier. : 

The Tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes are 
admirably adapted to the « ſoft parts of 
converſation,” and ſweetly « prattling out 
of faſhion,” make very pretty muſic from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue; but 
from a rough manly voice and coarſe fea- 
tures, mere nonſenſe is as harſh and diſſo- 
nant as a jig from a hurdy-gurdy. The 
Swearers I have ſpoken of in a former pa- 
per; but the Halt-ſwearers, who ſplit, and 
mince, and fritter their oaths into gad”s 
bud, ad's fiſh, and demme; the Gothic 
humbuggers, and thoſe who “ nick-name 
God's creatures,” and call a man a cab- 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fiſh, 
8 an unaccountable muſtin, ſhould never 
come into company without an interpreter. 
But I will not tire my reader's patience by 
pointing out all the peſts of converſation : 
nor dwell particularly on the Senſibles, who 
pronounce dogmatically on the moſt trivial 
points, and ſpeak in ſentences ; the Won« 
derers, who are always wondering what 
o'clock it is, or wondering whether it will 
rain or no, or wondering when the moon 
changes, the Phraſeologiſts, who explain 
a thing by all that, or enter into particu- 
lars with this and that and Yother ; and 
laſtly, the Silent Men, who ſeem afraid of 
opening their mouths, -leſt they ſhould 
catch cold, and literally obſerve the pre- 
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cept of the goſpel, by letting their conver- 
ſation be only yea yea, and nay nay. 
The rational intercourſe kept up by con- 
verſation, is one of our principal diſtinc- 
tions from brutes. We ſhould therefore 
endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to 
our advantage, and confider the organs of 
ſpeechas the inſtruments of underſtanding : 
we ſhould be very careful not to uſe them 
as the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, 
and do our utmoſt to unlearn any trivial or 
rid iculous habits, which tend to leſſen the 
value of ſuch an ineſtimable prerogative. 
It is, indeed, imagined by ſome philoſo- 
phers, that even birds and beaſts (though 
without the power of articulation) perfect- 
ly underſtand one another by the ſounds 
they utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have 
each a particular language to themſelves, 
like different nations. Thus it may be 
ſuppoſed, that the nightingales of Italy 


have as fine an ear to their own native 


wood - notes, as any ſignor or ſignora for 
an Italian air; that the boars of Weſtpha- 
lia 22 as expreſſively through the noſe 
as the inhabitants in High-German; and 
that the frogs in the dykes of Holland 
croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber 
their Low-Dutch. However this may be, 
we may conſider thoſe, whoſe tongues hard- 
ly ſeem to be under the influence of reaſon, 
and do not keep up the proper converſa- 
tion of human creatures, as 1mitating the 
language of different animals. Thus, for 


inſtance, the affinity between chatterers 


and monkeys, and praters and parrots, is too 
obvious not to occur at once: Grunters and 
Growlers may be juſtly compared to hogs: 
Snarlers are curs, that continually ſhew their 
teeth, but never bite; and the ſpitſire paſ- 
ſionate are a ſort of wild cats, that will not 
bear ſtroking, but will pur when they are 
pleaſed, Complainers are ſcreech-owls ; 
and ſtory-tellers, alwaysrepeating the ſame 
dull note, are cuckoos. Poets that prick 
up their ears at their own hideous braying, 
are no better than aſſes: Critics in general 
are venomous ſerpents, that delight in 


hiſſing ; and ſome of them, who have got 


by heart a few technical terms without 
knowing their meaning, are no other than 
magpies. Connoiffeur. 


5118. Citizen's Country Houſe deſcribed. 


Sir, 8 
I remember to have ſeen a little French 
el, giving an account of a citizen of 
aris making an excurſion into the coun- 


try, He imagines himſelf about to un · 


dertake a long voyage to ſome ſtrange re- 

ion, where the natives were as different 

rom the inhabitants of his own city as the 
moſt diſtant nations. He accordingly takes 
boat, and is landed at a village about a 
league from the capital. When he is ſet 
on ſhore, he is amazed to ſee the people 
2 the ſame language, wear the ſame 

reſs, and uſe the ſame cuſtoms with hun- 
ſelf. He, who had ſpent all his life within 
the ſight of Pont Neuf, looked _ every 
one that lived out of Paris as a foreigner; 
and though the utmoſt extent of his travels 
was not three miles, he was as much ſur- 
prized, as he would have been to meet with 
a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra In- 
cognita. 5 

3 your late paper on the amuſements of 
Sunday, you have ſet forth in What man- 
ner our citizens paſs that day, which moſt 
of them devote to the country ; but I wiſh 
you had been more particular in your de- 
ſcriptions of thoſe elegant rural manſions, 
which at once ſhew the opulence and the 
taſte of our principal merchants, mechanics, 
and artificers. | 

I went laſt Sunday, in compliance with 
a moſt preſſing invitation from a friend, to 
ſpend the whole day with him at one of 
theſe little ſeats, which he had fitted out 
for his retirement once a week from buſi. 
neſs. It is pleaſantly ſituated about three 
miles from London, on the fide of a public 
road, from which it 1s ſeparated by a dry 
ditch, over which is a little _ conſiſt- 
ing of two narrow planks, leading to the 
houſe. From the lower — of the houſe 
there is no proſpect; but from the garrets, 
indeed, one may ſee two men hanging in 
chains on Kennington- common, with a diſ- 
tant view of St. Paul's cupola enveloped 
in a cloud of ſmoke. I ſet out in the morn- 
ing with my friend's book-keeper, who was 
my guide. When I came to the houſe, I 
found my friend in a black velvet cap ſit- 
ting at « door ſmoaking; he welcomed 
me into the country; and after havin 
made me obſerve the turnpike on my left 
and the Golden Sheaf on my right, he eon- 
ducted me into his houſe, where I was re- 
ceived by his lady, who made a thouſand 
—_—_ for being catched in ſuch a diſha- 

e. 

The hall (for ſo.I was - to call it) 
had its white wall almoſt hi a Curious 
collection of prints and paintings. On one 
fide was a large map of London, a plan 
and elevation of the Manſion Houſe, with 


ſeveral leſſer views 2 
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and halls : on the other, was the Death of 
the Stag, finely coloured by Mr. Overton: 
cloſe by the parlour-door there hung a pair 
of ſtag's horns ; over which there was laid 
acroſs a red roquelo, and an amber-headed 
cane. Over the chimney-piece was my 
friend's picture, who was drawn bolt up- 
right in a full · bottomed perriw ig, a laced 
cravat with the fringed ends appearin 
through a button-hole, a ſnuff- colour 
velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 
waiſtcoat trimmed with gold, one hand 
tuck in the boſom of his ſhirt, and the 
other holding out a letter with this ſuper- 
ſcription : To Mr. —, common-coun- 
cil-man of Farringdon-ward without.“ 
My eyes were then direQed to another 
figure in a ſcarlet gown, who I was inform- 
was my friend's wife's great great uncle, 
and had been ſheriff and knighted in the 
reign of king James the Firſt. Madam her- 
ſelf filled up a pannel on the oppoſite ſide, 
in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs, imelling to 
a noſegay, and ſtroking a ram with gilt 


I was then invited by my friend to ſee 
what he has pleaſed to call his garden, 
which was nothing more than a yard about 
thirty feer in length, and contained about 
a dozen little pots ranged on each fide with 
lilies and coxcombs, ſupported by ſome old 
laths painted green, with bowls of tobacco- 
pipes on their tops. At the end of this 
garden he bade me take notice of a little 

uare building ſurrounded with filleroy, 
which he told me an alderman of great 
taſte had turned into a temple, by erectin 
ſome battlements and ſpires of painte 
wood on the front of it: but concluded 
with-a hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occaſion. EY”; 

As the riches of a country are viſible in 
the number of its inhabitants, and the ele- 

of their dwellings, we may venture 
to ſay er. the preſent _ of England is 
very flouriſhing roſperous; and if 
our taſte” for ins — with our 
opulence, for the next century, we ſhall be 
able to boaſt of finer country - ſeats belong - 
ing to our ſhopkeepers, artificers, and other 
plebeians, than the moſt pompous deſcrip- 
ions of Italy or Greece have ever record- 
ed. We read, it is true, of country ſeats 
belonging to Pliny, Hortenſius, Lucullus, 
and other Romans. They were patricians 
of great rank and fortune: there can there- 
fore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
villas, But who has ever read of a Chineſe- 
bridge belonging toan Artic tallow-chand- 


ler, or a Roman paſtry-cook? Or could 
any of their ſhoe-makers or taylors boaſt 
a villa with his tin caſcades, paper ſtatues, 
and Gothic root-houſes ! Upon the above 
principles we may expect, that poſterity 
will perhaps ſee a cheeſemonger's apia- 
rium at Brentford, a poulterer's -theriotro- 
pbium at Chiſwick, and an ornithon in a 
hſhmonger's garden at Putney, 
Connoiſſeur. 


$1 19. Humorous Scene between DEN IS 
the Critic ( ſatirically reprefented by S wir 
as mad) and the Docter. 


Scene Den Nis's Garret. 


Dennis, Doctor, Nuss, LinTOT 
the Bookſeller, and another Author. 


Dexr1s, | Looking wiſe, and bringing out 
his words flewly and formally. } 


Beware, Doctor, that it fare not with 
you, as it did with your predeceſſor, the fa- 
mous Hippocrates, whom the miſtaken ci- 
tizens of Abdera ſent for, in this very man- 
ner, to cure the philoſopher Demoeritus. 
He returned full of admiration at the wiſ- 
dom of the perſon whom he had ſuppoſed 
a lunatic. Pebold, Doctor, it was thus 
that Ariſtotle himſelf, and all the great an- 
cients, ſpent their days and nights wrapped 
up in criticiſm, and beſet all round with 
their own writings. As for me, be aſſured, 
J have no diſeaſe beſides a ſwelling in my 
legs, of which I ſay nothing, ſince your art 


may farther certify you. 


Doclor. Pray, Sir, bow did you contract 
this ſwelling ? 3 
Dennis. By criticiſm. 
Doctor. By criticiſm ! that's a diſtem- 
per I have never heard nor read of. 
Dennis, Death, Sir! a diſtemper l. it 
is no diſtemper ; but a noble art. I have 
fat fourteen hours a day at it: and are 
you a ductor, and don't know that there's 
2 communication between the brain and 
the legs ? | 
Doctor. What made you fit ſo many 
hours, Sir ? be a 
| 2 . 3 e 
Doctor. Sir, I oſ your di r. 
What gave you ee. 2 1 | 
Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato“. 
Nurſe, For God's ſake, Doctor, vame 
not this evil ſpirit ; it is the whole cauſe of 


- 


1 


He publiſhed Remarks on Cato, in, the year 
1712. . his 


his madneſs. Alas ! poor maſter will have 
his fits again. { Almoſt crying. 


Lintot, Fits l with a pox! a man may 


well have fits and ſwelled legs, that fits 
writing fourteen hours in a day. The 
Remarks, the Remarks, have brought all 
his complaints upon him. 
Doctor. The Remarks what are they? 
Dennis. Death | have you never read 
my Remarks? Pl! be hang'd if this nig- 


33 has advertiſed the book 


as it ſhould have been. 

Liatot. Not advertiſe it, quoth'a ! pox ! 
I have laid out pounds after pounds in ad- 
w_—_ There has been as much done 
for the book as could be done for any book 
in Chriſtendom. 

Doctor. We had better not talk of books, 
Sir, Lam afraid they are the fuel that feed 
his dilirium. Mention books no more. 
———[ defire a word in private with this 
— ran ee ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his 
apot a 

* Ov ir, [ am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen 
have you obſerved ſince he has been under 
your care? You remember, [ ſuppoſe, the 
paſſage in Celſus, which ſays, “If the pa- 
« tient on the third day have an interval, 


* ſuſpend the medicines at night.“ Let 


fumigations be uſed to corroborate the 
brain. I hope you have upon no account 
promoted ſternutation by hellebore. 

Gent, Sir, you' miſtake the matter 
quite, 3 

Doctor. What! an apotheeary tell a 
phyſician he miſtakes l you pretend to diſ- 
pute my preſcription | Pharmacopola com- 
ponant, Medicus ſolus præſcribat. Fami- 
gate him, I ſay, this very evening, while 
he is relieved by an interval. a 

Dennis, Death, Sir, do. you take my 
friend for an apothecary ! a man of genius 
and learning for an apothecary ! Know, 
Sir, that this gentleman profeſſes, like my- 
ſelf, the two nobleſt ſciences in the univerſe, 
criticiſm and y. By the immortals, 
he himſelf is author of three whole para- 
graphs in my Remarks, had a hand in my 
Public Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcrip- 
tion of the furies and infernal regions in 
my Appius. 7 | 

Lintot, He is an author. You miſtake 
the gentleman, Doctor. He has been an 
author theſe twenty years, to his bookſel- 
ler's knowledge, if to no one's elſe, © + 
Dennis. Is all the town in a combina- 
tion? ſhall 


our reputation in foreign countries be quite 
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. ſeem deſperate. 
ing be mixed with a brain that is not of 


poetty fall to the ground? mult | 


* 
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lot? O deſtruction! perdition ! curſed 


opera l confounded opera l as poetry 


once raiſed critics, ſo, when poetry fails, 
critics are overturned, and the world is 
no more. 

Dofor. He raves, he raves, He muſt 
be pinioned, he muſt be ſtrait-waiſtcoated, 


that he may do no miſchief. 


Dennis, 


death ! 


Doctor. That is a — ſymptom, a 
very good 1 o be — to death, 
(ſays the ern theory) is Symptoma 
præclarum. When a patient is ſenſible of 
his pain he is half - cured. Pray, Sir, of 
what are you fick ? 8 

Dennis. Of every thing, Of every 
thing, I am ſick of the ſentiments, of the 
diction, of the protaſis, of the epitaſis, and 
the cataſtrophe. Alas! for the loſt drama 


O i am fick! I am fick to 


the drama is no more 


Nurſe. If you want a dram, Sir, I will 
bring you a couple of penn'orths of gin in 


à minute. Mr. Lintot has drank the laſt 
of the noggin. x 


Dennis. O ſcandalous want! O ſhame- 
ful omiſſion ! By all the immortals, here is 
not the ſhadow of a peripetial no chang 
of fortune in the tragedy ! | 

- Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about 
change. Give me the ſixpence, and III 
get you change immediately at the gin- 

5 a eld good | 

oFor; Hold your peace, woman. 
His fit increaſes. We muſt call for help. 
Mr. Lintot, a——hold him, pray. ¶ Doctor 
gets behind Lintot.] 

Lintot, Plague on the man ! I am afraid 
he is really mad. And if he be, who the 
devil will buy the remarks? I wiſh [fratch- 


ing his bead] he had been beſh-t, rather 


than I had meddled with his Remarks. 
Doctor. He muſt uſe rhe cold bath, and 

be cupped on the head. The ſymptoms 

Avicen ſays, “ If learn- 


« a contexture fit to receive it, the brain 
« ferments till it be totally exhauſted.” 


We muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe in- 


digeſted ideas out of the pericranium, and 


to reſtore the patient to a compent know - 


ledge of himſelf. " £240 
Dennis. Caitiffs, ſtand offl unhand me, 


miſcreants l [The Doctor, the "Nurſe, and 


Lintot, run out of the room iti a hurry, and 
tumble down the garret-flairs all r. 
Is the man, whoſe labgurs are calcula 
* He wrote a treatiſe to prove, that the decay 
of public —_ proceeds from the Italian opera. 7 
3 2 9 


5 


$30 
to bring the town to reaſon, mad? Is the 
man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of an- 


tiquity, mad? See Longinus in my right 

Rnd, wad Ariſtotle in —.— ! [Calls after 

« the Doctor, the Bookſeller, and the Nurſe, from 
the top of the flairs.) I am the only man 
among the moderns, that ſupports the ve- 
nerable ancients. And am I to be aſſaſ- 
Gnated ? ſhall a bookſeller, who has lived 
upon my labours, take away that life to 

which he owes his ſupport ? ¶ Goes into bis 
garret, and ſhuts the door. ] 


$ 120. The twe Bees. 


On a fine morning in May, two bees ſer 
forward in queſt of honey; the one wiſe 
and temperate, the other careleſs and ex- 
travagant. They ſoon arrived at a garden 
enriched with aromatic herbs, the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the moſt delicious 
fruits. They regaled themſelves for a 
time on the various dainties that were 
ſpread before them : the one loading his 
thigh at intervals with proviſions for the 
hive againſt the diſtant winter ; the other 
revelling in ſweets, withqut regard to any 
thing but his preſent gratification. At 
length they found a wide-mouthed phial, 
that hung beneath the bough of a peach- 
tree, filled with honey ready-tempered, and 
expoſed to their taſte in the molt alluring 
manner. The thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite 
of all his friend's remonſtrances, planged 
headlong into the veſſel, reſolving to in- 
dulge himſelf in all the pleaſures of ſen- 
ſuality, The philoſopher, on the other 
hand, ſipped a little with caution : but be- 
ing ſuſpicious of danger, flew off to fruits 
and flowers; where, by the moderation of 
kis meals, he improved his reliſh for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to en- 


quire whether he would return tothe hive; 


but found him ſurfeited in ſweets, which 


he was as unable to leave, as to enjoy. 


Clogged in his wings, enſeebled in his feet, 
and his whole frame totally enervated, he 
was but juſt able to bid his friend adieu, 
and to lament with his lateſt breath, that, 


though a taſte of pleaſure might quicken 

. the reliſh of life, an unreſtrained indul- 

gence is inevitable deſtruction. 

J 121. Pleaſant Scene of Anger, and the 
_.... Dy/appointment of it. 


There came jnto a bookſeller's ſhop a 
very ages man, wa an 7 ſolemn 
air: who, though a perſon of great parts 
otherwife, is flow in underſtanding any 
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thing which makes againſt himſelf. Aſter 
he had turned over many volumes, ſaid the 
ſeller to him, — Sir, you know | have long 
aſked you to ſend me back the firſt volume 
of French Sermons I formerly lent you. 
Sir, ſaid the chapman, I have often looked 
for it but cannot find it: it is certainly 
loſt; and I know not to whom | lent it, it 
is ſo many years ago. Then, Sir, here is 
the other volume; VII ſend you home that, 
and pleaſe to pay for both. My friend, 
replied he, can ſt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs, as not 
to know, that one volume is as imperfe& 
in my library, as in your ſhop? Yes, Sir; 
but it is you have loſt the firſt volume; and, 
to be ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, anſwered 
the chapman, you are a young man; your 
book is loſt ; and learn, by this little loſs, 
to bear much greater adverſities, which 

ou mult expect to meet wich. Yes, Sir, 

U bear when I muſt ; but I have vot loſt 
now, for I ſay you have it, and fhall pay 
me. Friend, you grow warm; I tell you, 
the book is loſt; and I foreſee, in the 
courſe even of a proſperous liſe, that you 
will meet afflictions to make you mad, it 
you cannot bear this trifle, Sir, there is, in 
this caſe, no need of bearing, for you have 
the book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the 
book ; but your paſſion will not let you hear 
enough to be informed that I have it not. 
Learn reſignation betimes to the diſtreſſes 
of this life : nay, do not fret and fume ; it 
is my duty to tell you that you are of an 
impatient ſpirit; and an impatient ſpirit 
never without woe. Was ever any thing 
like this? Ves, Sir, there have been many 
things like this. The loſs is but a trifle; 
but your temper is wantan, and incapab): 
of the leaſt pain z therefore, let me adviſe 


you, be patient: the book is loſt, but do 


not youy for that reaſon, loſe yourſelf. 
| Spectator. 


j 122. Falfaff”s Encomiums on Sack. 


A good ſherris-ſack hath a two-fold ope- 
ration in it—TIt aſcends me into the brain: 
dries me, there, all the fooliſh, dull, and 
crudy vapours which environ it; makes it 
apprehenſive, quick, inventive; full of nim- 
ble, „ and deleQable ſhapes, which 
delivered over to the voice, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wu, 
he ſecond property of your excellent 
ſherris, is, the warming of the blood; which 
before, cold and ſettled, leſt the liver white 

and pale, which. is the badge of puſillani- 
mĩty and cowardice. But the ſherris warm 
it, and makes its courſe from the inwars 

| | - 
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to the parts extreme. It illſuminateth the 
tace, which, as a beacon, gives warning to 
all the reſt of this little kingdom, man, to 
arm; and, then, the vital commoners, and 
inland petty ſpirits, muſter me all to their 
captain, the heart; who, great, and puffed 
up with this retinue, doth, any deed of cou- 
rage, and this valour comes of ſherris. 
So that ſkill in the weapon is nothing with- 
out ſack, for that ſets it awork; and learn- 
ing a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, 
till ſack commences it, and. ſets it in act 
and uſe. Hereof comes it that Prince 
Harry 1s valiant; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father he hath, like 
lean, ſterile, and bare land, manured, huſ- 
banded, and tilled, with drinking good, 


and good ſtore of fertile ſnherris.—If 1 had 


a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 
I would teach them, ſhould be- To for- 
ſwear thin potations, and to addict them- 
ſelves to ſack, Shakeſpeare. 


$ 123. Hotſpur reading a Letter. 


« But, for mine own part, my lord, I 
« could be well contented to be there, in 
« reſpe& of the love I bear your houſe.” 
—He could be contented to be there! 
Why is he not then EIn reſpect of the 
love he bears our houſe | He ſhews in this, 
he loves his own barn better than he loves 
our houſe, Let me ſee ſome more. The 
purpoſe you undertake is dangerous,” 
Why, that's certain: *tis dangerous to 
take a cold, to ſleep, to drink: but I tell 
you, my lord fool, out of this nettle dan- 
ger, we pluck this flower ſafety. « The 
** Purpoſe you undertake is dangerous; 
the friends you have named, uncertain; 
the time itſelf, unſorted ; and your whole 
plot too light, for the counterpoiſe of ſo 
great an oppoſition.” Say you ſo, ſay 
you ſo? I ſay unto you again, you are a 
ſhallow cowardly hind, an you lie, What 
a lackbrain is this! Our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and 
conſtant; a good plot; good friends, and 
full of expeQation; an excellent plot, 
very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited 
rogue this is! Why, my lord of Vork, 
commends the plot, and the general courſe 
of the action. By this hand, if I were 
now by this raſcal, could brain him with 
his lady's fan. Is there not my father, 
my uncle, and myſelf; lord Edmund Mor- 
umer, my lord of York, and Owen Glen-' 
Gower ? Is there not, beſides, the Dou- 
Sias? Have I not all their letters, to 
cet me in arms by the ninth of the next 


93k : 
month? and are there not ſome of them 
ſet forward already? What a Pagan raſ- 
cal is this! an infidel !--Ha! you ſhall. 
ſee now, in very ſincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and lay open all 
our proceedin O! I could divide my- 
ſelf, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a 
diſh of ſkimmed milk with ſo honour- 
able an action. Hang him! let him tell 
the king. We are prepared, I will ſet 
forward to-night. bid. 


$ 124. Fata Soliloguy on Honour. 

Owe Heaven a death! Tis not due 
yet; and I would be loth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be ſo forward 
with him that calls not on me? — Well, 
tis no matter, honour pricks me on. But 
how if honour pricks me off when I come 
on? how then? Can honour ſet to a leg? 
no: or an arm? no: or take away the 
grief of a wound ? no. Honour hath no 
ſkill in ſurgery, then? no. What is ho- 
nour? a word. What is that word ho- 
nour? air; a trim reckoning. Who hath 
it? he that died a Wedneſday, Doth he 
feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. It is 
inſenſible then? yea to the dead. But 
will it not live with the living ? no. Why? 
detraction will not ſuffer it ; therefore, II - 
none of it; honour is a mere ſcutcheon; 
and ſo ends my catechiſm. Ibid. © 


$ 125. The perfect Speaker. l 
Imagine to yourſelves a Demoſthenes 
addreſſing the moſt illuſtrious afſembly in 
the world, upon a point whereon the fate 
of the moſt illuſtrious of nations depended. 
— How awful ſuch a meeting! How vaſt 
the ſubject Is man poſſeſſed of talents 
adequate to the great occaſion? Adequate | 
ves, ſuperior. By the power of his elo- 
quence, the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly is 
loſt in the dignity of the orator; and the 
importance of the ſubject, for a while, ſu- 
perſeded, by the admiration of his talents. 
— With what ſtrength of argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emo- 
tions of the heart, does he aſſault and ſub- 
jugate the whole man, and, at once, capti- 
vate his reaſon, his imagination, and his 
paſſions ! To effect this, muſt be the ut- 
moſt effort of the moſt improved ſtate of 
human nature. Not a faculty that be poſ- 
ſeſſes, is here unemployed: not a faculty 
that he poſſeſſes, but is here exerted to its? 
higheſt pitch. All his internal powers are 
at work: all his external, teſtify their ener 
gies. Within, the memory, the fancy, 
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the judgment, the paſſions, are all buſy ; affront imaginable without ſhewing the 
without, every muſcle, every nerve, is ex- leaſt reſentment. | 
erted: not a feature, not a limb, but fpeak. The reverend Mr. Puff, a methodiſt 
The organs of the body, attuned to the preacher, was ſo extravagantly zealous 
exertions of the mind, through the kindred and laborious in his calling, that his 
organs of the hearers, inſtantaneouſly, and friends were afraid he would bawl himſelf 
as it were with an electrical ſpirit, vibrates into a conſumption. — my intereſt with 
thoſe energies from foul to ſoul. Not- a noble lord, I procured him a living with 
withſtanding the diverſity of minds in ſuch a reaſonable income; and he now behaves 
a multitude, by the lightning of eloquence,, himſelf like a regular divine of the eſta- 
they are melted into one maſs— the whole bliſhed church, and never gets into a pul- 
aſſembly, actuated in one and the ſame pit. f 
way, become, as it were, but one man, and Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, about 
have but one voice.— The univerſal cry is forty years of age, had a conceit that ſhe 
— Let us march againſt Philip.let us was with child. I adviſed her to convert 
fight for our liberties—let us conquer—or her imagiuary pregnancy into a real one, 
die! by taking a huſband; and oy — — 
$ 126. Diftempers of the Mind cured. Pune troubled with any faxcies 
i - Mr. William Moody, an elderly gen- 


Sir, 
Being bred to the ſtudy of phyſic, and tleman, who lived in à ſolitary part of 


having obſerved, with ſorrow and regret, „was apt to be very low ſpirited in 
that whatever ſucceſs the faculty may meet 5 1 nailed his — 
with in bodily diſtempers, they are gene- cock to 3 weſterly point; and at preſent, 
rally baffled by diſtempers of the mind, I Ibichſoever way the wind blows, he is 
have made the latter the chief ſubje& of equally cheerful. 

my attention, and may venture to affirm, * aj... der Stingo, Eſq; was ſo ſtrongly 
that my labour has not been thrown away. poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of witticiſm, that he 
Though young in my profeſſion, I have 14 not * — to open his lips for 
had a tolerable ſhare of experience, and any thing leſs than an epigram. Under 
have a right to expect, that the credit of the inſſuenee of this malady he has been 
ſome extraordinary cures E have performed- ſo deplorably dull, that he has often been 
will furniſh me with opportunities of per- fiſent x whole week together. F took him 


forming more. In the mean tiwe, I re. into my own houſe ; inſtead of laughing at 
quire it of you, not as a favour to myſelf, hig jeſts, I either pronounced them to be 


but as an act of juſtice to the publie, to in- puns, or paid no attention to chem at all. In 


ſert the following in your Chroniele. 2 month I perceived a wonderful alteration 

Mr. Abraham Buſcn. taylor, was horri- in him for the better : from thinking with- 
bly inſected with the itch of ſtage· playing, out fpeaking, he began to ſpeak without 
to the grievous diſcomfiture of his wi 7 thinking; at preſent never ſays a good 
and the great detriment of nine ſmall chif- 


dren, 1 prevailed with the manager of I \j{ewiſe cured a lady of a longing for 
one of the theatres to admit him for a ortolans, dy a dozen of Dunſtable larks; 


ſingle nightin the charater of Othello, in and could ſend you many other remark- 


which it may be remembered that a but- inſtances of the efficacy of my pre- 
ton · maker had formerly diſtinguiſhed him- — but theſe are — for a 
ſelf; when, having ſecured a ſeat in a con- ſpeci Jam, &c. 
venĩent corner of the gallery, by the dex- 
terous — abo _ three pecks of | 
potatoes to the fincipat and occiput of the = aFer of a Choict Spirit. 
patient, I entirely cured him of h his deli. 4 4 x 
rium; and he has ever fince betaken him - Sir, | 
ſelf quietly to his needle and thimble, That a tradeſman has no buſineſs with 
Mr. Edward Snap was of  ſo-choleric a humour, unlefs perhaps in the way of hn 
temper, and ſo extremely apt to think him: dealing; or with writing, unleſs in his 
ſelf affronted, that it was reckoned danger- ſhop- book, is a truth; which I believe no- 
ous even to look at him. I tweaked him y will diſpate with me, I am ſo unfor- 
by the noſe, and adminiſtered the proper tunate however as to have anephew, who 
application behind; and he is now ſo good- not contented with being a groeer, is i. 
bumoured, that he will take the groſſeſt danger of abſolute ruin by his ambition 


ot 


thing, and is a very agreeable eompanion. 
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of being a wit; and having forſaken his 
counter for Comus's Court, and dignified 
himſelf with the appellation of a Choice 
Spirit, is upon the point of becoming a 
bankrupt. Inſtead of 3 his ſhop- 
bills as he ought, he waſtes a dozen in a 
morning, by ſcribbling ſhreds of his non- 
ſenſe upon the back of them ; and a few 
days ſince affronted an alderman, his beſt 
cuſtomer, by ſending him a pound of prunes 
wrapt up in a ballad he had juſt written, 
called, The Citizen outwitted, or a Bob 
for the Manfion-Hoeſe. 

He is likewiſe a regular frequenter of 
the play-houfes, and, being acquainted 
with every underling of each theatre, is at 
an annual expence of ten pounds in tickets 
for their reſpective benefits. They gene- 
rally ad journ together from the play to the 
tavern; and there is hardly a watchman, 
within a mile of Covent Garden, but has 
had his head or his lantern broke by one 
or other of the ingenious fraternity. 

I turned into his ſhop this morning, and 
had no ſooner ſet my foot upon the threſh- 
old, than he leaped over the counter, threw 
himſelf into an attitude, as he calls it, and 
aſked me, in the words of ſome play that 
I remember to have ſeen formerly, Whe- 
« ther I was a ſpirit of health, or a goblin 
„damned?“ I told him he was an undu- 
tifal young dog for daring to accoſt his 
uncle in that irreverent manner ; and bid 
him ſpeak like a Chriſtian, and a reaſon- 
able perſon, Inſtead of being ſenſible of 
my rebuke; he took off his wig, and hav- 
ing very deliberately given it two or three 
twirls upon his fiſt, and pitched it upon his 
head again, ſaid I was a dry old fellow, 
and ſhould certainly afford them much 


entertainment at the club, to which he had 


the impudence to invite me: at the ſame 
time he thruſt a card into my hand, con- 
taining a bill of fare for the evening's en- 


tertainment ; and, as a farther inducement, 


aſſured me that Mr. Twiſter himſelf would 
be in the chair ; that he was a great crea- 
ture, and fo prodigiouſly droll, 8 
he had heard him ſing the ſame ſongs, and 
repeat the ſame ſtories, a thouſand times, 
he could ſtill attend to him with as much 
leaſure as at firſt, I caſt my eye over the 
lik, and can recolle& ihe following items: 


1 To all true Lovers of Fun and Focularity. 


* Mr. Twiſter will this evening take off 
$; ditto, 


x cat, worried by two bull. 
knife- 
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« ſquabble; and a hog in a flaughter- 
* houſe,” | 
I aſſured him, that ſa far from having 
any reliſh for thoſe deteſtable noiſes, the 
more they reſembled the originals the leſs 
I ſhould like them; and, if I could ever 
be fool enough to go, ſhould at leaſt be 
wiſe enough to ſtop my ears till I came out 
nis bg =p 
e lamented my deplorable want 
of taſte, by the elevation of his eye-brows 
and a ſignificant ſhrug of his ſhoulders, he 
thruſt his fore-finger againſt the inſide of 
his cheek, and plucking it out of his mouth 
with ajerk, made a noiſe which very much 
reſembled the drawing of a cork; I found, 
that by this ſignal he meant to aſk me, if 
I choſe a whet? I gave my conſent by a 
ſulky kind of nod, and walked into the 
back-room, as much aſhamed of my ne- 
phew as he ought to have been of him- 
ſelf. While he was gone to fetch a pint of 


mountain from the other fide of the ſtreet, 


I had an opportunity to minute down a 
few of the articles of which the litter of 
his a t conſiſted, and have ſelected 
theſe, as the moſt material, from among 


On one of the ſconces by the chimney, 


a ſmart grizzle bob-gig, well oiled 

and powdered, feather-topt, and bag- 

fronted. « 
On the op ſconce, a ſcratch. 


On the window-ſeat, a Nankin waiſt- 
coat, bound with filver twiſt, without 
ſkirts or pockets, ſtained with red 
wine, and pretty much ſhrunk, 

Item, A pair of buckſkin breeches, in 
one pocket a cat-eall; in the other 
the mouth of a — „ 
ground into a ing, very fic 

to be ufed as a ping glals by theſe : 
who never want one, 7G 
liem, A red pluſh frock with 
ditto, one pocket ſtuffed with o 

peel, and the other with ſquare b 
of white paper ready cut and dried 

r e 19445-2067. 

4 —_ corner, a walking-ſtaff, not port- 

lien, A ſmall ſwitcſc gg 

On the head of the bureau, a letter · eaſe, 

containing a play-bill, and a quatk- 
bil; a copy of verſes, being an en- 

-  ecomium upon Mr. Twiſter; another 

ol four lines, which he calls a diſtich; 

and a third, much blotted and 

ſcratehed, and yet not finiſhed, 'en- + 

_ * titled, An Extempore Epigram. 
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Having taken this inventory of his goods 
and furniture, I ſat down before the fire, 
to deviſe, if poſſible, ſome expedient to re- 
claim him; when, on a ſudden, a ſound like 
the bray ing of an aſs at my elbow, alarmed 
me to a degree, that I ſtarted from 
ny ſeat in an inſtant, and, -to my further 
ſtoniſhment, beheld my nephew, almoſt 
black in the face, covering his ear with 
the hollow of his hand, exerting the 
whole force of his lungs in imitating that 
reſpectable animal: I was ſo exaſperated 
at this freſh ' inſtance of his folly, that I 
told him baſtily, he might drink his wine 
alone, 2 . rs yore ſee his face 
again, eſh roper to a 
in a character more — of himſe Fand 
his family, He followed: me to the door 
without making any reply; and, having 
advanced into the middle of the ſtreet, fell 
to clappiag his ſides, and crowing like a 
cock, with the utmoſt vehemence; and 
continued his triumphant ejaculations till 
1 was fairly out of hearing. 
Having reached my lodging, I imme- 
diately reſol ved to ſend you an account of 
his abſurdities; and ſhall. take this oppor- 
tunity to inform him, that as he is bleſt with 
ſucha variety of uſeſul talents, and ſo com- 
pletely accompliſhed as a Choice Spirit, I 
mall not do him the injury to confider him 
as a tradeſman, or mortify bim hereafter 
by endeavouring to give him any aſſiſtance 


ons 1 1 Am, &c. | 
9s Ad: B. Thornton. 
8 28. 4 Citizen's Family ſetting out for 
err h 
SF 1 Sir, etc 


That there are many diſorders peculiar 
to the preſent age, which were entirely 
unknown to our ſorefathers, will (I be- 
eve) be agreed by all phyſicians, eſpe- 
cially as they ſind an increaſe of their fees 
from them. For inſtance, in the language 
of the advertiſement, Never were ner- 
vous diſorders more frequent: we can 
hardly. meet with 2 lady that is not na- 
a-arveus to the laſt degree, though our 
mothers and grandmothers ſcarce ever 
heard the word Nerve the gentlemen too 
are affeckated in the ſame manner; and 
even in the country this diſorder has ſpread 
like the ſmall - pox, and infected whole vil- 
lages. I have known a farmer toſs off a 
glaſs of brandy in the morning to prevent 


bis band ſhaking, while his wife has been 


obliged to have reccurſe to the ſame cor- 
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dial with her tea, becauſe it otherwiſe would 
make her low-ſpirited. But there is an 
epidemical diſorder (that was formerly 
Guite unknown, and even now wants a 
name) which ſeizes whole families here in 
town at this ſeaſon of the year. As I can- 
notdefine it, I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe 
or account for it: but one would imagine, 
that the people were all hit by a mad dog, 
as the ſame remedy is thought neceſſary. 
In a word, of whatever nature the com- 
plaint may be, it is imagined that nothing 
will remoye it, but ſpending the ſummer 
months in ſome dirty fiſhing town by the 
ſea-ſhore ; and the water is judged to be 
molt efficacious, where there is the greateſt 
reſort of afflicted perſons. 

I called upon a friend the other morn- 
ing, in the city, pretty early, about buſi- 
nels, when I was ſurpriſed to ſee a coach 
and four at the door, which the prentice 
and book keeper were loading with trunks, 
portmanteaus, baſkets, and band- boxes. 
The front glaſs was ſcreened hy two round 
paper hat- caſes hung up before it; againſt 
one door was — a guitar-caſe; and a 
red ſattin cardinal, lined and edged with 
fur, was pinned againſt the other; while 
the extremities of an enormous hoop- petti- 
coat reſted upon each window. 'Theſe pre- 
parations were undoubtedly for a journey: 
and when I came in, 1 found the family 
were equipped accordingly. The lady- 
mother was dreſſed in a joſeph of ſcarlet 
duffil, buttoned down from the breaſt to 
the feet, with a black filk bonnet, tied 
down to her head with a white handker- 
chief; little miſs (about ſixteen years of 
age) had a blue camblet jacket, cuffed and 
lappelled with pink ſattin, with a narrow 
edging of filver lace, a black beaver hat, 
covered on the outfide with white ſhag, 
and cocked behind, with a ſilver button 
and loop, and a blue feather, The old 

entleman had very little particular in his 
—4 as he wore his uſual pompadour- 
coloured coat with gilt buttons; only he 
had added to it a ſcarlet cloth waiſtcoat, 
with a broad tarniſhcd gold lace, which 
was made when he was choſen of the com- 
mon-council, Upon my entrance, I natu- 
rally aſked them if they were going into 
the country; to which the old lady replied 
in the affirmative, at the ſame time aſſur- 
ing me, that ſhe was forry to take Mr. 
— from his buſineſs, but ſhe was 
obliged to it on account of her health. 
« Health!” ſays the old gentleman, «1 


« don't underſtand your whim-whams, 


not 


not I; here it has coſt me the Lord knows 
« what in doQors ſtuff already, without 
« your being a pin the better for it; and 
« now you muſt lug me and all the family 
« to Brighthelmſtone.” « Why, my dear,” 
ſaid the lady, you know Dr. 
tells me, there is nothing will do my 
« ſpirits ſo much good as bathing in the 
«. ſea,” «The ſea!” ſaid the old gen- 
tleman; why then could not you have 


taken lodgings at Graveſend, where I 


might have eaſily come in the evening, 
« and gone back time enough for *Change 
« in the morning? The good lady told 
him that he had no taſte, that people of the 
beſt faſhion went to Brighthelmſtone, and 


that it was high time their girl ſhould ſee 
a little of the world. To this miſs aſſented, 


by-declaring, that indeed ſhe had been no 
where but to the play, and the caftle-ccn- 


cert, ſince ſhe had left the boarding-ſchool. 


Roth the females then aſked me an hundred 


queſtions, ſuch as, whether the ſea looked 
green, and how much bigger it was than 
the Thames,——till the maid gave them no- 


tice that every thing was put up. Ac- 


, I ſaw them into the coach; and 
lady did not forget to take the 


the ol 
pug-dog with her, who, ſhe declared, 
ſhould go every morning into the ſea, 
as ſhe had been told it was good for the 
e 0 SL 

cannot but agree with my city friend, 
that lodgings at Graveſend would anſwer 
all the common purpoſes of a jaunt to 
Brighthelmſtone ; for though one pretence 


for viſiting theſe places is, going into the 


country, people in fact do not leave town, 
but rather carry London with them. Their 
2 of living is exactly the ſame as here, 

their amuſements not very different. 
They ſuffer themſelves to be mewed up in 
alittle dirty lodging, with not half ſo good 
a proſpect, or ſo an air, as inthe high 
road at Iſlington or Knightſbridge. Their 
mornings are drauled away, with perhaps 
a ſaunter upon the beach, which commands 
the delightful view of half-a dozen hoys, 
and as many fiſhing-ſmacks ; and if it was 
not for a lounge at the coffee-houſe, ar the 
bookſeller's, they would be at a loſs how, 
to fill up the vacant hours till dinner. The 
evenings would hang no leſs heavy on their 
hands, Pur for the ingenious contrivance of 
the affembly<room 3 where, inſtead of en- 
joying the cool temperature of the open 
air, they chooſe to ſwelter in a crowd, and 
be almoſt ſuffocated with their own breaths, 
Add to this the refreſhing ſummer diver- 
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ſion of jigging it to the delightful muſie of 


country ſcrapers, to ſay nothing of the 
calmer and leſs ſudorific exerciſe of the 
card - table. But what is moſt ridiculous, 
is the attention paid to dreſs in theſe pub--. 
lic retizements, where a gentleman. or a 
lady is expected to appear as gay as at 
court, or at Ranelagh; conſequently, as - 
ſoon as you arrive at them, you have bills 
civilly thruſt into your hands, aequainting 
you, that there is ſuch an one, a milliner, 
and ſuch an one, an hair-drefſer, from. - 
Londen. | 
I am a ſincere well-wiſher to your pa- 
per, &c. | 
AxTroOnyY FRESHWATER. 
e B. Tbornton. 


$ 129. Character of a mighty good Kind of . 


Sir, | ue | 

I have always thought your migh 
kind of man to be a very — i 
fellow; and whoever is determined to 
think otherwiſe, may as well paſs over 
— eee # 5 41 q 
The alities of a mi | 
kind rf man (F he has any) ary. [ 5e. 
| mags kind. He does very little harm; 
you never find him do any good. He 


is very decent in appearance, and takes 
care to have all the externals of ſenſe and 


virtue; but you never perceive the heart 
concerned in any word, thought, or action. 
Not many love him, though very few think 
ill of him: to him every body is his « Dear 
Sir.” though he cares not a farthing for 
any body but himſelf. If he writes to you, 
though you have but the ſlighteſt acquaint- 
ance with him, he begins with « Dear Sir,“ 
and ends with, I am, good Sir, your ever 
u ſincere and affectionate friend, and moſt 
« ,obedient humble ſervant.” You may 
generally find him in company with older 
perſons than himſelf, but always with rich- 
er. He does not talk much; but he has a 
Ves, or a « True; Sir,“ or You ob- 
* ſerve very right, Sir,” for every word 
that is ſaid ; which, with the old gentry; 
that love to hear themſelves talk, makes 
him paſs for a mighty ſenſible and diſcern- 
ing, as well as a mighty good kind of man. 
It is ſo familiar to bim to be agreeable; 
and he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that he 
does it without the troubleof thinking what 
he is about. I have known ſuch a one, af- 
ter having approved an obſervation made 
by one of the company, aſſent with + What 
30 4 « you 
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« you ſay is very juſt,” to an oppoſite ſen- 

timent from another: and I have ſrequent- 

ly made him contradi& himſelf five times 

in a minute. As the weather is a principal 

and favourite topic of a mighty good kind 

of man, you may make him agree, that it 
is very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a fine 
ſunſhine, or it rains, ſnows, hails, or freezes, 
all in the fame hour. The wind may be 
high, or not blow at all; it may be Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, ar South, South Eaſt and by 
Eaſt, or in any point in the compaſs, or 
any point not in the compaſs, juſt as you 
. pleaſe. This, in a ſtage · ooach, makes hiin 
a mighty agreeable companion, as well as 
a migh kind of man, He is ſo ci- 
vil, and ſo well-bred, that he would keep 
you ſtanding half an hour uncovered, in the 
rain, rather than he would ftep into your 
chariot before you: and the dinner is in 
danger of growing cold, if you attempt to 
Place him at the upper end of the table. He 
would not ſuffer a glaſs of wine to approach 
his lips, till he had drank the health of 
half the company, and would ſooner riſe 
hungry from table, than not drink to the 


other half before dinner is over, leſt he 


ſhould offend any by his neglect. He ne- 
ver forgets to-hob or nob with the lady of 
the family, and by no means omits to toaſt 
her fire-fide. He is ſure to take notice of 
little maſter and miſs, when they appear 
after dinner, and is very aſſiduous to win 
their little hearts by almonds and raiſins, 
which he never fails to carry about him 
for that purpoſe. This of courſe recom- 
mends him to mamma's eſteem: and he is 
not only a mighty good kind of man, but 
ſhe is certain he would make a mighty 
good huſband. a 

No man is half ſq happy in his friend- 
ſhips. . Almoſt every one he names is a 


friend of his, and every friend a mighty. 


kind of man. I had the honour of 
walking lately with one of thoſe good crea- 
tures from the Royal Exchange to Picca- 
dilly; and, I believe, he pulled off his hat 
to every third perſon we met, with a 
« How do you do, my dear Sir!” though, 
J found he hardly knew the names of five 
of theſe intimate acquaintances. I was 
highly entertained with the greeting be- 
tween my companion, and another might 
—— — pgs the Strand. 
ou would have 3 they were bro- 
thers, and that they not ſeen one an- 
other for many years, by their mutual ex- 
preſſions of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together, not with a deſign of op. 


to approve what each other ſaid. I caught 
them frequently, crying, © Yes,” toge- 
ther, and « very true, *« You are very 
« right, my dear Sir;“ and at laſt, having 
exhauſted their favourite topic of, what 
news, and the weather, they concluded with 
each begging to have the vait,pleaſure of 
an agreeable evening with the other very 
ſoon ; but parted without naming either 
time or place. 

I remember, at Weſtminſter, a mighty 
good kind of boy, though he was gene- 
rally hated by his ſchool-feHows, was the 
darling of the dame where he boarded, as 
by ais means ſhe knew who did all the 
miſchief in the houſe. . He always finiſhed 
his exerciſe before he went to play: you 
could never find a falſe concord in his 
= or a falſe quality in his verſe; and 

made huge amends for the want of ſenſe 
and you in his compoſitions, by having 
very« ical errors. If you could 
not call him a ſcholar, you muſt allow he 


took great pains not to poo a dunce. 


At the univerſity he never failed attending 
his tutor's lectures, was conſtant at prayers 
night and morning, never miſſed gates, or 
the hall at meal-times, was regular in his 
academical exerciſes, and took-pride in ap- 
pearing, on all occaſions, with maſters of 
arts, and he was happy, beyond meaſure, 
in being acquainted with ſome of the heads 
of ow who were glad through him to 
know what paſſed among the under-gra: 
duates. 'Though he was not reckoned, by 
the college, to be a Newton, a Locke, or a 
Bacon, he was univerſally eſteemed by the 
ſenior part, to be a mighty good kind of 
young man; and this even placid turn of 
mind has recommended him to no ſmall 
preferment in the church. ; 

We may obſerve, when theſe mighty 
ood Anh of young men come into the 
world, their attention to rances and 
externals, beyond which the generality of 
people ſeldom examine, procures them a 
much better ſubſiſtence, and a more repu- 
table ſituation in life, than ever their abi- 
hties, or their merit, could otherwiſe entitle 
them to. Though they are ſeldom advanced 
very high, yet, if ſuch a one is in orders, 
he gets a tolerable living, or is appointed 
tutor to a dance of quality, or is made com- 
ion to him on his travels; and then, on 
$ return, he is a mighty polite, as well as 
a mighty good kind of man. If he is to 
be a 
kind of man will 
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ply him with ſpecial pleadings or bills and 
anſwers to draw, as he is ſuthiciently qua- 
lified by his low genius to be a dray-horſe 
of the law. Bur though he can never hope 


to he a chancellor, or an archbiſhop, yet, if 


he is admitted of the medical college in 
Warwick-lane, he will have a good chance 
to be at the top of their profeſſion, as the 


| ſucceſs of the faculty depends chiefly on 


old wamen, fanciful and ee 
ones, whimſical men, and young children; 
among the generality of whom, nothing 
recommends a perſon ſo much as his being 
a mighty good kiad of man. 

I muſt own, that a good man, and a man 
of ſenſe, certainly ſhould have every op 
that this kind of man has; yet, if he poſ- 
ſeſſes no more, much is wanting to finiſh 
and complete his character. any are 
deceived by French paſte ; it has the luſtre 
and brilliancy of a real diamond; but the 
.rdneſs, the eſſential property of 
this valuable jewel, diſcovers the counter- 
ſeit, and ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value 


. whatſoever. If.the head and the heart are 


left out in the character of any man, you 
might as well look for a perfect beauty in 
a female face without a noſe, as to ex 


to find a valuable man without ſenſibility | 


and underſtanding. But it often happens, 
that theſe mighty good kind of men. are 
wolves in ſheep's clothing; that their want 
of parts is ſupplied by an abundance of cun- 
ning, and = outward behaviour and de- 
portment calculated to entrap the ſhort- 
ſighted and unwary. 

Where this is not the caſe, I cannot 
help thinking that theſe kind of men are 
no better than blanks in the creation: if 
they are not unjuſt Rewards, they are cer- 
tainly to be reckoned unprofitable ſervants; 
and I would recommend, that this harm- 
lefs, inoffenfive, inſipid, mighty good kind 


of man ſhould be martied to a character of 


a very different ſtamp, the mighty good 
ſort of woman an account of whom l thall 
give you in a day or two, | 
I am your humble ſervant, &c. 
B. Thornton, 


$ 130. Character of a mighty good Sort 
| of Woman. 

24 ſe the female part of my readers 
are — et to ſee the character of 
a mighty good ſort of a woman; and doubt- 
leſs every mighty good kind of man is 
anxious to know what ſort of a wife I 
have picked out for him. 


: 
* 


The mighty good fort of woman is civil feſled 


without good- breeding, kind without - 
good-naar, fnendly without a ffection, and 
evout without religion. She wiſhes to be 


thought every thing ſhe is not, and would 


have others looked upon to be every thing 
ſhe really is. If you will take her w 

ſhe deteſts ſcandal from her heart: yet, if 
a young lady happens to be talked of as 
being tao gay, with a fignificant ſhrug of 
her thoulders, and ſhake of her head, ſhe 
confeſſes, © It is too true, and the whole 
« town fays the {ame thing.“ She is the 
moſt compaſſionate — — is 
ever pitying one perſon, and £ ano- 
ther. | She is a great 3 and 
ifs, and half ſentences, and does more miſ- 
chief with a may be, and I/ ſay no more, 
than ſhe could do by ſpeaking out. Sbe 
confirms the truth of; any ſtory more by her 
fears and doubts, than if ſhe bad given 
proof poſitive; though ſhealwa —— 
with a “ Let us hope otherwiſe.” 

One principal buſineſs of a mighty good 
ſort of woman is the regulation of families: 
and ſhe extends a viſitatorial power over 
all her acquaintance. She is the umpire 
in all differences between man and wife, 
which ſhe is ſure to foment and increaſe by 

retending to ſettle them; and her great 
impartialiiy and regard for both leads her 
always to fide with one againſt the other. 
She has a moſt penetrating and diſcerning 
eye into the faults of the family, and takes 
care to pry into all their ſecrets, that ſhe 
may reveal them. If a man happens 40 
ſtay out too late in the evening, ſhe is ſure 
to rate him handſomely the next time the 


ſees him, and takes ſpecial care to tell him, 


in the hearing of his wife, whata bad huſ- 
band he is: or if the lady goes to Rane- 
lagh, or is engaged ina party at cards, the 
will keep the poor huſband company, that 
he might not be dull, and entertains him 
all the while with the imperfections of his 
wife, She has alſo the entire diſpoſal of 


the children in her own hands, and can 


diſinherit them, provide for them, matry 
them, or confine them to a ſtate of celi- 
bacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes: ſhe fixes. the lad's 
pocket- money at ſchool, and allowance at 
the univerſity ; and has ſent many an un- 
toward boy to ſea for education. But the 
oung ladies are more immediately under 
r eye, and, in the grand point of matri- 
mony, — * —— depends ſolely 
upon her. One gentl is too young, 
bu too old; one will run out his — 
tune, another has too little; one is a pro- 
rake, another a ſly ſinner; and ſhe 
> IE frequently 


frequently tells the girl, © TTis time enough 
s to-marry yet, till at laſt there is nobody 
will have her. But the moſt favourite oc- 
Eupation of a mighty good fort of woman 
is, the robes px of the ſervants : ſhe 
proteſts, there is not a good one to be got; 
the men are idle, and thieves, and the maids 
are ſluts, and good-for-nothing huſſies. In 
her own family ſhe takes care to ſeparate 
the men from the maids, at night, by the 
whole height of the houſe; theſe are ledged 
in the garret, while John takes up his rooſt- 
ing-place in the kitchen, or is ſtuffed into 
the turn-up ſeat in the paſſage, cloſe to the 
ſtreet door. She riſes at five in the fum- 
mer; and at day- light in the winter, to de- 
tect them in giving away broken victuals, 
coals, candles, — and her own footman is 
employed the whole morning in carryin 

——— to he kph ont re 
miſtreſſes, wherever ſhe ſees, or rather ima- 


many a man-ſervant to loſe his place for 
romping in the kitchen ; and many a maid 
has been turned away, yu her account, 
for drefing at the men, as ſhe calls it, look- 
ing out at the window, or ſtanding at the 
ſtreet-door, in a ſummer's evening. I am 
acquainted with three maiden- ſiſters, all 
mighty good fort of women, who, to pre- 
vent any ill conſequences, will not keep a 
footman at all; and it is at the riſk of their 
place, that the maids have any comers after 
them, nor will, on any account, a bro- 
ther or a male couſin, be ſuffered to viſit 
them | | 


A diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty good 
fort of — — her — af won 
tenſions to religion: ſhe never miſſes church 
twice a · day, in order to take notice of thoſe 
who are abſent; and ſhe is 1 lament- 
ing the decay of piety in theſe days. With 
ſome of them, the good Dr. Whitfield, or 
the pood Dr. Romaine, 1s ever in their 
mouths: and they lock upon the whole 
bench of biſhops to be very Jews in com- 
pariſon of theſe ſaints. * The mighty 
fort of woman is alſo very charitable in 
outward appearance; for, though ſhe would 
not relieve a family in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
ſhe deals out her halfpence to every com- 
mon beggar, particularly at the church 
door; and ſhe is eternally ſoliciting other 
people to contribute to this or that public 
charity, though ſhe herſelf will not give 
ſixpence to any one of them. An univerſal 
benevolence is another eharacteriſtic of a 
mighty good ſort of woman, which rendets 
her (as ſtrange as it may ſeem) of a moſt 


ines, this to be practiſed. She has cauſed 
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unforgiving temper. Heaven knows, ſhe 
bears nobody any ill-will ; but if a tradeſ- 
man has diſobliged her, the honeſteſt man 


in all the world becomes the moſt arrant 


rogue; and ſhe cannot reſt till ſhe has 
perſuaded all her —— — to turn him 
off as well as herſelf. | 
her The beſt creature in the univerſe,” 
while they are intimate; but upon any 
flight difference Oh ſhe was vaſtly: 
« miſtaken in the perſons ; ſhe thought 
them good fort of bodies but—ſhe 
„ has done with them :—other people 
« will find them out as well as herſelf : 
* —» that's all the harm ſhe wiſhes 
N * 
As the mighty good ſort of women dif- 
fer from . to their age 
and ſituation in life, I ſhall endeavour to 
point ont their ſeyeral marks, by which we 
may diſtinguiſh them. And firſt, for the 
moſt common character: — If ſhe happens 
to be of that neutral ſex, an old maid, you 
_ find her out by her prim look, her tor- 
mal geſture, and the ſee-ſaw motion of her 
head in converſation. Though a moſt rigid 
Proteſtant, her religion ſavours very much 
of the Roman Catholic, as ſhe holds that 
almoſt every one muſt be damned except 
herſelf. But the leaven that runs moſtl 
through her whole compoſition, is a deteſ- 
tation of that odious creature, man; whom 
ſhe affects to loath as much as ſome people 


do a rat or a toad; and this affectation ſhe - 


cloaks under a pretence of a love of God, 
at a time of life when it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe can love nobody, or rather nobody_ 
loves her. If the mighty good ſort of bedy 
is young and unmarried, beſides the uſual 
tokens you may know her by her quar= 
relling with her brothers, thwarting her 
fiſters, ſnapping her father, and over-rul- 


ing her mother, though it is ten to one ſhe 


1s the favourite of both. All her acquaint- 
ance cry her up as a mighty diſereet 
kind of body; and as ſhe affects an indiſ- 


' ference for the men, though not a total an- 


tipathy, it is a wonder if the giddy girls, 
her fiſters, are not married before her, 
which ſhe would look upon as the greateſt 
mortification that could happen to her. 
Among the mighty good ſort of women in 
wedlock, we muſt not reckon the tame do- 
meſtic animal, who thinks it her duty to 


take care of her houſe, and be obliging to 


her huſband. On the contrary, ſhe isneg- 
ligent of her home-affairs, and ſtudies to 
recommend - herſelf more abroad than in 


her own houſe, If ſhe pays a regular _ 
O! 
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of viſits, if ſhe behaves decently at the 
card-table, if ſhe is ready to come into any 
party of pleaſure, if ſhe pays no regard to 
er huſband, and puts her children out to 
nurſe, ſhe is not a good wife, or a good 
mother, perhaps; but ſhe isa mighty 
good fort of woman. 
As I diſpoſed of the mighty good kind 
of man in marriage, it may be expected, 
that I ſhould find out a proper match alſo 
for the mighty good ſort of woman. To 
tell you my opinion then—if ſhe is old, I 
would give her to a young rake, being the 
haracter ſhe loves beſt at her heart:—or, 
if ſhe is mighty young, mighty handſome, 
mighty rich, as well as a mighty ood ſort 
of woman, Iwill marry her myſelf, as I am 
unfortunately a batchelor. | 
Four very humble ſervant, &c. 
| B. Thornton. 


$ 131. On the aſſected Strangengſi of ſome 


Men of Quality, 
Sir, | 

As you are a mighty good kind of man 
and ſeem willing to ſet your preſs to any 
ſubje& whereby the vices or follies of your 
countrymen may be corrected or amended, 
I beg leave to offer you the following re- 
marks on the extraordinary, yet common, 
behaviour of ſome part of our nobility to- 
wards their ſometimes intimate, though 
inferior acquaintance. 

It is no leſs common than extraordinary, 
to meet a nobleman in London, who ſtares 
you full in the face, and ſeems quite a 
ſtranger to it; with whom you have ſpent 
the preceding ſummer at Harwich ' or 
Brighthelmſtone ; with whom you have 
often dined ; who has often ſingled you 


out and taken you under his arm to ac- 
company him with a ze-a-t#te walk; who 


has accoſted you, all the ſummer, by your 
ſurname, but, in the winter, does not re- 
member either your name, or any feature 
in your face. 

i ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the pain 
ſuch right honourable behaviour, at firſt 
meeting, gives to a man of ſenſibility and 
ſentiment, nor the contempt he muſt con- 
ceive for ſuch ennobled bei Another 
claſs of theſe right honourable intimates 
are indeed ſo far condeſcending, as to ſub- 
mit to own you'a little, if it be in a corner 
of the ſtreet; or even in the Park, if it be 
at a diſtance from any real good company. 
Their porters will even let you into their 


houſes, if my lord has no company; and they 


themſelves will receive you very civilly, 


army, without attaining the rank of a ge. 


not let them know me at one time ve 


and contempt for inferiors are ſtrongly im- 


bot will ſhan youa few hours after, at court, 
as a pick-pocket (though you be a man of 
good ſenſe, good family, and good cha- 
rater) for having no other blemiſh than 
that your modeſty or diffidence perhaps has 
occaſioned your being a long time in the 


neral, or at the law, without being called 
within the bar, I could recite many in- 
ſtances of this kind of polite high-breed- 
ing, that every man of little ſtation, wha 
has been a quality- broker, has often expe- 
rienced ; but I ſhall wave that, and con- 
clude by ſhewing you, how certainly to 
avoid ſuch contempt, and even decoy his 
lordſhip out of his walk to take notice of 
you, who would not have known you had 
you continued in his. 

The method is this : ſuppoſe we ſee my 
lord coming towards Spring-garden, un- 
der Marlborough garden-walk ; inſtead of 
meeting him, approach ſo near only, that 
you are certain, from the convexity of his 
eye (for 'they are all very ber- Igktech | 
that he ſees you, and that he is certam you 
ſee and know him. This done, walk deli. 
berately to the other fide of the Mall, and, 
my life for it, his lordſhip either trots over 
to you, or calls you by your ſurname, to 
him. His pride is alarmed; he cannot 
conceive the reaſon, why one, he has all 
along confidered would be proud of the leaft 
mark of his countenance, ſhould avoid tak- 
ing an even chance for ſo great an honour 
as a bow or a nod —But I would not be 
underſtood, that his lordſhip is not much 
offended at you, though he make you a 
viſit the next day, and never did before, in 
order to drop you for ever after, left you 
ſhould him. This is not conjecture, but 
what I have often put in practice with ſuc. 
ceſs, if any ſucceſs it is to be fo noticed; 
and, as a further proof of it, [ do affurs 
you, I had once the honour of being ſome- 
times known to, and by, ſeveral lords, and 
loſt all their friendſhip, becauſe I would 


intimately, at another, not at all for whi 
loſs I do not at all find myſelf the worſe. 
I am your humble ſervant, *' 
| B. Thornton. 
$ 132. On the Arrogance of younger Bro- 
Sir, l 
Though it is commonly ſaid, that pride 


planted in the breaſts of our nobility, it 
muſt be allowed, that their politeneſs and 


good- 


good-breeding render it, in general, im- 
perceptible ; and, as one may well ſay, 

He that has pride, not ſhewing that he's proud, 

Let me not know it, he's not proud at all, 
one may alſo affirm, with truth, of the Bri- 
tiſh nobility, that he who has no pride at 
all cannot ſhew leſs than they do. They 
treat the meaneſt ſubject with the greateſt 
affability, and take pains to make every 
perſon they converſe with forget the diſ- 
tance that there is between him and them. 

As the younger brothers, and other near 
relations of the nobility, have the fame 
education and the ſame examples ever be- 
Lore their eyes, one might expect to ſee in 

them the ſame affable behaviour, the ſame 
Politeneſs. But, ſtrange as it is, nothing is 
more different than the behaviour of m 
Jord, and my lord's brother. The latter 
on generally ſee proud, inſolent, and over- 
ing, as if he poſſeſſed all the wealth 
and honour of the family. One might 
imagine from his behaviour, that the pride 
of the family, like the eſtates in ſome bo- 
roughs, always deſcended to the younger 
brother. I have known one of theſe young 
noblemen, with no other fortune than this 
younger brother's inkeritance, above mar- 
Tying a rich merchant's daughter, becauſe 
he would not dilgrace himſelf with a ple- 
beian alliance; and rather chooſe to give 
his hand to a lady Betty, or a lady Char- 
lotte, with nothing but her title for her 
tion. 

I know a younger brother in a noble 
family, who, twelve years ago, was ſo re- 
2 of his birth, as to deſire my lord 

is father to ſend him to a merchant's 
counting- houſe for his education; but, 
though he has now one of the beſt houſes 
of buſineſs of any in Leghorn, and is al- 


ready able to buy his father's eſtate, his 


brothers and ſiſters will not acknowledge 
him as à relation, and do not ſcruple to 
deny his being their brother, at the expence 
of their lady- mother's reputation. 

It always raiſes my mirth, to hear with 
what contempt theſe younger brothers of 
quality ſpeak of perſons ia the three learn- 
ed profeſſions, even thoſe at the top of each. 
The. bench of biſhops are never diſtin. 
guiſhed by them with any higher appella- 
tion, than thoſe parſons : and when they 
ſpeak of the Judges, and thoſe who hold 
% firſt places in the courts of juſtice, to 
A gentleman at the bar, they ſay—your 
lawyers: and the doQors Heberden, Ad- 
dington, and Aſkew, are, in their genteel 
dialect, called - cheſe phy ſical people. I rade 
i 1 | 
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is ſuch a diſgrace, that there is no differ- 
ence with them between the higheſt and 
loweſt that are concerned in it; they rank 


the greateſt merchants among common 


trade ſmen, as they can ſee no difference 
between a caunting-houſe and a chandler's 
ſhop. They think the run of their father's 
or their brother's kitchen, a more genteel 
means of ſubſiſtence than what is afforded 
by any calling or occupation whatſoever, 
except the army or the navy; as if nobody 
was deſerving enough of the honour to cut 
a Frenchman's throat, but perſons of the 


fiſt rank and diſtinction. 


As I live ſo far from the polite end of 
the town as Bedford.row, I undergo much 
decent raillery on that account, whenever 
1 have the honour of a viſit from one of 
theſe younger brothers of quality.: he won- 
ders who makes my wigs, my cloaths, and 
my liveries ; he praiſes the furniture of 
my houſe, and allows my equipage to be 
handſome: but declares he iſcovers more 
of expence than taſte in either: he can diſ- 


cover that Hallet is not my upholſterer, 
6. by But- 


and that my chariot was not 
ler: in ſhort, I find he thinks one might 


as well compare the Banqueting-houſe at 


Whitehall with the Manfion-houle for ele- 
gance, as to look for that in Bediord-row, 
which can only be found about St. James's. 
He wil not touch any thing at my table 
bur a piece of mutton : he is ſo cloyed with 
made diihes, that a plain joint is a rarity ; 
my claret too, though it comes ſrom Meſſ. 
Brown and Whitefoord, and no otherwiſe 
differs from my lord's than in being bought 
for ready money, is put by for my port. 
Though he politely bobs or nobs with my 
wife, he does it as if I had married m 


cook; and ſhe is further mortified wi 


ſceing her carpet treated with as little ce- 
remony as if it was an oil-cloth. If, after 
dinner, one of her damaſk chairs has the 
honour of his lordly breech, another is in- 
dulged with the favour of raiſing his leg. 
To any gentleman who drinks to this man 
of faſhion, he is his moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, without bending his body, or look- 
ing to ſee who does him this honour. If 
any perſon even under the degree of a 
dee ſpeaks to him, he will condeſcend 
to law Ves or No; but he is as likely as Sir 
Francis Wronghead to ſay the one when 
he ſhould ſay the other. If I preſame to 
talk about any change in the miniſtry be- 


fore him, be diſcovers great ſurprize at my 
ignorance, and wonders that we, at this end 
of the town, ſhould differ ſo much from — 

people 
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people about Groſvenor-ſquare. We are 
abſolutely, aecording to him, as little alike 
as if we were not of the ſame ſpecies; 
and I find, it is as much impoſſible for us 
to know what paſſes at court, as if we 
lived at Rotherhithe or Wapping. I have 
very * opportunities of contemplat- 
ing the different treatment I receive from 
kim and his elder brother. My lord, from 
whom I have received many favours, be- 
haves to me as if he was the perſon obli- 
ged; while his lordſhip's brother, who has 
conferred no favour on me but borrowing 
my money, which he never intends to pay, 
behaves as if he was the creditor, and the 
debt was a forlorn one. 

The infolence which is ſo much com- 
plained of among nobleman's ſervants, is 
not difficult to account for: ignorance, 
idleneſs, high-living, and a conſciouſneſs 
of the dignity of the noble perſon they 
ſerve, added to the example of my lord's 
brother, whom they find no leſs dependent 
in the family than themſelves, will natu- 
rally make them arrogant and proud; But 
this condu in the younger brother muſt 
for ever remain unaccountable, I have 
been endeavouring to ſolve this phenome- 
non to myſelf, ever ſince the following 
occurrence happened to me. 

When I came to ſettle in town, about 
five-and-twenty years ago, I was ſtrongly 
recommended to a noble peer, who pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt me. On my arrival, I wait- 


ed upon his lordſhip, and was told by the 


porter, with an air of great indifference, 
that he was not at home; and I was very 
near receiving the door in my face, when 
I was going to acquaint this civil perſon, 
that I had a letter in my pocket for his 
lord: upon my producing it, he faid I 
my — leave it; and immediately ſnatched 
it from me. I called again the next day, 
and found, to my great ſurpriſe, a ſome- 
what better reception from my friend the 
porter, who immediately, as I heard after- 
wards, by order from his lord, introduced 
me into the library. When I entered, I 
ſaw a gentleman in an armed chair reading 


a pamphlet, whom, as I did not know him, 


I took for my lord himſelf, eſpecially as he 
did not riſe from his chair, or ſo much as 
offer to look towards me, on my entering. 
I immediately addreſſed myſelf to him wit 

My lord” —but was inſtantly told by 
him, without taking his eyes from the pam- 
phlet, that his brother was dreſſing: he 
read on, and left me to contemplate the 
ſituation I was in, that if I had been treated 


with ſo much contempt from” the 
and my lord's brother, what maſt I ex 
from my noble patron ? While I was thus 
reflecting, iy comes a gentleman, runnin 
up to me, and taking me cordially by the 
hand, ſaid, he was heartily glad to ſee me. 
I was greatly diſtreſſed to know how to be-- 
have. I could not imagine this to be his 
lordſhip, who was ſo aFable and courteous, 
and I could not ſuppoſe it was any body 
who meant to inſult me. My anxiety was 
removed by his pulling out the letter I had 
left, and ſaying, “ He was very happy that 
it was in his power to comply with the 
« contents of it;“ at the ſame time intro- 
ducing me to his brother, as a gentleman 
he was happy to know. This youn 
brother aroſe from his chair with great in- 
difference ; and, taking me coolly by the 
hand, faid, He ſhould be proud of ſo 
valuable an acquaintance;” and, reſum- 
ing his ſeat, proceeded to finiſh his pam- 
phlet. Upon taking leave, my lord renew. 
ed his former declaration; but his brother 
was too intent on his reading to obſerve 
the bow made to him by the valuable ac- 
—_— he a few minutes before profeſ- 
ed himſelf fo proud of. | 

I am not ignorant, however, that there 
are many younger brothers to peers, -who/ 
acknowledge, with much concern, the truth 
of what has been ſaid, and are ready to al- 
low, that, in too many families of diſtinc- 
tion, the younger brother is not the. finer 
gentleman. | 

I am your humble ſervant, &c. 
| B. Thornton, 


$ t33. Perſons of Quality proved to be 
. Traders. 


I always reflect with pleaſure; that ſtrong 
as the fondneſs of imitating the French has 
been among people of faſhion, they have 
not yet introduced among us their contempt 
for trade. A French marquis, who has no- 
thing to boaſt of but his high birth, would 
ſcorn to take a merchant's daughter by 
the hand in wedlock, though her father 
ſhould be as rich as the Buſly of the Eaſt 
Indies; as if a Frenchman was only to be 
valued, like a black-pudding,for the 
neſs of his blood; while our nobility nor 
only go into the city for a wife, but ſend 
their younger ſons to a merchant's count- 
ing-houſe for education. But, I confeſs, I 
never conſidered, till very lately, how far 
they have from time to time from. 
this French folly in their eſteem for trade 
and I find, that the greateſt part of our no- 

- bility 


& * 


bility may be ly deemed merchants, 
if — — ſhopkeepers. 

In the firſt place, we may confider many 
of our nobility in the ſame light as Beaver 
or Henſan, or any other keepers of repo- 
fitories. The breeding of running-horſes 
is become a favourite trafic among them; 
and we know: how very largely perſons of 
the firſt faſhion deal this way, and what 
great addition they make to their yearly 
income by winning plates and matches, 
and then ſelling the horſe for a prodigious 
ſam. What advantages mult acerue to 
them, if they have a mare of blood to breed 
from! But what a treaſure have they if 
they are poſſeſſed of the ſtallion in faſhion ! 
FE can therefore ſee no difference between 
this occupation of my lord and that of any 
Yorkſhire dealer whatſoever : and if bis 
lordſhip is not always ſo ſucceſsful in his 
trade as the jockey of the North, it is not 
becauſe he does not equally hold it fair to 
cheat his own brother in horſe-fleſh. If a 
duke rides his own horſes cn the courſe, 
he does not, in my judgment, differ from 
any other jockey on the turf; and I think 
it the ſame thing, whether a man gets 
money by keeping a ſtallion, or whether 
he gets it by keeping a bull or a boar for 

the pariſh. | 9-1 

We know of many perſons of quality 
whoſe paſſion for trade bas made them 
dealers in fighting-cocks; and I heard one 
declare to me lately, that there was no 
truſting to ſervants in that buſineſs; that 
he ſhould make nothing of it, if he did not 
look after the cocks himſelf; and that, for 

a month before he is to fight a match, he 

always takes care of and feeds them him- 

ſelf; and for that purpoſe (ſtrange as it 
may ſeem) he lies in a lutle room cloſe by 
them every night. I cannot but admire 
this induſtry, which can make my noble 
- friend quit his lady's bed, while tradeſmen 
of a lower rank neglect their buſineſs for 
the charms of a kept migreſs. But it muſt 
be allowed, that theſe dealers in live fowl 
are to be conſidered as poulterers, as well 
as thoſe who ſell the deer of their park are 
to be ranked among the butchers in Clare- 
market; though the latter endeavour art- 
fully to avoid. this, by ſelling their veniſon 
_ to paſtry-cooks and iſhmongers. 

What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſend ve- 
niſon, bares, pheaſants, partridges, and all 
other game, to their poulterer and fiſh- 
monger in London, to receive an equiva- 
lent in poultry and fiſh in winter, when 


they are in town ?—Though theſe ſportſ. 
. = 2 WM 
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men do not truck their commodities for 
money, they are nothing leſs than higlers 
and huckſters, dealers and chapmen, in the 
proper ſenfe of the words; for an exchange 


was never denied to be a ſale, though it is 


affirmed to be no robbery. 

come now to the conſideration of thofe 
who deal in a much larger and more ex- 
tenſive way, and are properly ſtiled mer- 
chants, while thoſe already mentioned are 


little more than traders in the FREE 


buſineſs: what immenſe ſums are receive 
by thoſe electioneering merchants, whoſe 
fortunes and influence in many counties 
and boroughs enable them to procure” a 
ſeat in parliament for any that will pay for 
it! How profitable has nurſing the eſtates 
of extravagant perſons of diſtinction proved 
to many a right honourable friend ! I do 
not mean from his ſhewing himſelf a true 
ſteward, but from the weight and intereſt 
he has got by it at a general election. What 
ew deals larger than many of our nobility 
in the ſtocks and in lottery tickets? And, 
perhaps one ſhould not find more bulls and 
ears at Jonathan's than at Arthur's. If you 
cannot, at this laſt place, inſure your houſe 
from fire, or a ſhip from the danger of the 
ſeas, or the French, you may get largely 
underwrit on lives, and inſure your own 
againſt that of your mother or grandmother 
for any ſum whatſoever. There are thoſe 
who deal as greatly in this practice of put- 
ting one life againſt another as any under- 
writer 1n the city of London: and, indeed, 


the end of inſuring is leſs anſwered by the 


latter than the former; for the prudent 
citizen will not ſet his name to any policy, 
where the perſon to be inſured is not in 
perfect health; while the merchants at 
St. James's, who inſure by means of bets 
inſtead of policies, will pay you any ſum 
whatſoever, if a man dies that is run 
through the body, ſhot through the head, 
or has tumbled oft his chair in an apoplexy's 
for as there are perſons who will lay on 
either ſide, he who wants to inſure need 
only chooſe that which anſwers his purpoſe. 
And as to the dealings of theſe merchants 
of faſhion in annuities upon lives, we often 
hear that one ſells his whole eſtate, for his 
life, to another; and there is no other form 


of conveyance uſed between the buyer and 


ſeller, than by ſhuffling a pack of cards, or 


throwing a pair of dice; but I cannot look 


upon thas ſort of traffic in any other light 
than that, when a condemned felon ſells 
his own body to a ſurgeon to be anato- 
miſled. METRE ones 
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Aſter all, there is no branch of trade 
that is uſually extended ſo far, and has 
ſuch a variety in it, as gaming; whether 
we conſider it as carried on by cards, dice, 
horſe-racing, pitting, betting, &c. &c. &c. 
ts deal in very various com- 
modities, and do not feem to be very 
anxious in general about any difference 
in value, when they are ſtriking a bargain : 
for, though ſome expect ready money for 
ready money when they play, as they would 
blood for blood in a duel, many, very 


many, part with their ready money to thoſe 


who deal upon truſt, . nay oftentimes to 
thoſe who are known to be incapable of 
paying. Sometimes I have ſeen a gentle 
man bet his gold with a lady who has ear- 
rings, bracelets, and other diamonds to 
anſwer her ſtake: but I have much oftener 
ſeen a lady play againſt a roll of guineas, 
with nothing but her virtue to part with 
to preſerve her honour if ſhe loſt. The 
markets, in which the multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs of this kind is tranſacted, are very 
many, and are chiefly appropriated to that 
end and no other, ſuch as routs, aſſemblies, 
Arthur's, Newmarket, and the courſes in 
every county. Where theſe merchants 
trade in ready money only, or in bank- 
notes, I conſider them as bankers of qua- 
lity ; where, in ready money againſt truſt, 
and notes of hand of perſons that are but 
little able to pay, they muſt he broken 
merchants: and whoever plays with mone 
againſt a lady's jewels, ſhould, in my 6. . 
hang out the Three Blue Balls in a private 
alley; and the lady who ftakes her virtue 
for gold, ſhould take the houſe of a late 
venerable matron in the Piazza, to carry 
on her trade in that place. 
But it is with pleaſure I ſee our werchants 
of quality neglecting ſeveral branches of 
trade that have been carried on with ſuc- 
ceſs, and in which great fortunes have been 
raiſed in former times by ſome of their an- 
ceſtors, What immenſe ſums have, we 
know, been got by ſome great men in the 
ſmuggling trade! And we have heard of 
large profits being made by the ſale of 
commiſſions in the army and navy; by 
proving places and penſions; and vaſt 
ums received for quartering a lord's ſiſter, 
nephew, or nataral fon on any one who holds 
a profitable poſt under the government, 
Smuggling, urely, ſhould. be left. to our 
| riends on the ſhores of Kent and 


uſſex; and I think, he who ſells commiſ- 
in the navy or. army, the free-gifts 


of the priace, ſhould ſuffer like a deſerter, 
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to be keel-hauled to death under a. firſt- 
rate man of war; and he who, like a Turk. 
iſh vizier, levies contributions on thoſe 
who hold poſts and places under his maſ- 
ter, ſhould, like him, be ſqueezed in his 
turn, till the ſpunge is dry, and then bow- 
ſtringed for the good of the people. 


I am your humble ſervant, &c. : 
B. Thernton. 
$ 134 On Pedantry. | 
Sir, 


To diſplay the leaſt ſymptom, of Tearn- 
ing, or to ſeem to know more than your 
footman, is become an offence againſt the 
rules of politeneſs, and is branded with the 
name of pedantry and uUl-breeding. The 
very ſound of a Roman or a Grecian 
name, or a hard name, as the ladies call 
it, though their own perhaps are harder 
by half, is enough to diſconcert the tem- 


per of a dozen counteſſes, and to ſtrike a 


with amazement, „ 
This ſqueamiſhneſs of theirs is owing to 

their averſion to pedantry, which they un- 

derſtand to be a ſort of muſtineſs that can 


whole afſembly of fine gentlemen dumb 


only be contracted in a recluſe and a ſtu- 


dious life, and a foible peculiar to men of 
letters. But if a ſtrong attachment to a 
particular ſubject, a total ignorance of 
every other, an eagerneſs to introduce that 
ſabje& upon all occaſions, and a confirmed 
habit of declaiming upon it without either 
wit or diſcretion, be the marks of a 
dantic character, as they certainly are, it 
belongs to the illiterate as well-as the 
learned; and St. James's itſelf may boaſt 
of producing as arrant pedants as were 
ever ſent forth from a coliege. 

1 know a woman of faſhion who is per- 
petually employed in remarks upon the 
weather, who obſerves from morning to 
noon that it is likely- to rain, and from 
noon to night that-it ſpits, that it miſles, 
that it is ſet in fer a wet evening; and, 
being incapable of any other diſcourſe, is 
as inſipid a companion, and juſt as pedan- 
tic, as he who quotes Ariſtatle over his tea, 
or talks Greek at a card. table. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance. is a 
conſtant attendant upon parliamentary bu- 
— 2 1 ba, os entertain a 
arge cirele, e hour, with the ſpeeches 
that were — in a debate upon mum and 
perry. He has a wonderful memory, and 
a kind of oratorical tune in his elocution, 
that ſerves him inſtead of an emphaſis, 
By thoſe means he has acquired the repu- 

tation 
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tation of having a deal to ſay for himſelf; 
but as it conſiſts entirely of what others 
have ſaid for themſelves before him, and 
if he ſhould be deaf during the ſeſſions, he 
would certainly be Sins in the inter- 
vals, I muſt needs ſet him down for a pe- 
dant, | 
But the moft troubleſome, as well as 
moſt dangerous character of this ſort that 
J am ſo unhappy as to be connected with, 
Is a 2 vhs ſpends his whole life in 
a fencing-ſchosl. This amiable young 
pedant is, indeed, a moſt formidable crea- 
ture; bis whole converſation lies in Quart 
and Tierce; if you meet him in the ſtreet, 
he ſalutes you in the gymnaſtic man- 
ner, throws himſelf back upon his left hip 
levels his cane at the pit of your ſtomach, 
and looks as fierce as a prize-fighter. In 
the midſt of a diſcourſe upon politics, he 
ſtarts from the table on a ſudden, and ſplits 
| himſelf into a monſtrous lounge againſt the 
wainſcot ; immediately he puts a foil into 
your hand, inſiſts upon teaching you his 
murthering thruſt, and if, in the courſe of 
his inſtructions, he puſhes out an eye or a 
fore - tooth, he tells you, that you fapp'd 
your point, or dropp d your wrift, and im- 
putes all the miſchief to the awkwardneſs 
of his pupil. | 
The muſical pedant, who, inſtead of at- 
tending to the diſcourſe, diverts himſelf with 
humming an air, or, if he ſpeaks, expreſſes 
himſelf in the language of the orcheſtra ; 
the Newmarket nt, who has no know- 
ledge but what he gathers upon the turf: 
the female pedant, who is an adept in no- 
thing but the patterns of fiſks and flounces ; 
and the coffee-houſe pedant, whoſe whole 
erudition hes within the margin of a news- 
paper, are nuiſances ſo extremely common, 
that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention 
them, Yet, pedants as they are, they ſhel- 
ter themſelves under the faſhionableneſs of 
their foible, and, with all the properties of 
the character, generally eſcape the impu- 
tation of it. In my opinion, however, they 
deſerve our cenſure more than the mereſt 
book - worm imaginable. The man of let- 
ters is uſually confined to his ſtudy, and 
having bur little pleaſure in converſing 
with men of the world; does not often in- 
tude himſclf into their company: theſe 
unlearned pedants, on the contrary, ate to 
be met with every where; they have no- 
thing to do but to run about and be trou. 
bleſome, and are univerſally the bane of 
agreeablc converſation, I am, Sir, c. 
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$ 135. 4 Sunday in the Country. 
Sir, Aug. 8, 1761. 

As life is ſo ſhort, you will agree with 
me, that we cannot afford to loſe any of 
that precious time, every moment of which 
ſhould be employed in ſuch gratifications 
as are ſuitable to our ſtations and diſpoſi- 
tions. For this reaſon we cannot but la- 
ment, that the year ſhould be curtailed of 
almoſt a ſeventh part, and that, out of three 
hundred and fixty-five days, fifry-two of 
them ſhould be allotted, with reſpect to 
many perſons, to dullneſs and infipidity. 
You will eafily conceive, that, by what I 
have ſaid, 1 allude to that enemy to all 
mirth and gaiety, Snnday, whoſe imperti- 
nent intruſion you a check on our amuſe- 
ments, and caſts a gloom over our cheer- 
ful thoughts. Perſons, indeed, of high 
faſhion regard it no more than the other 
part of the week, and would no more be 


reſtrained from their pleaſures on this day, 


than they would keep faſt on a faſt-day ; but 
others, who have the fame taſte and ſpirit, 
though leſs fortunes, are conſtrained, in 
order to ſave appearances, to debar them- 
ſelves of every amuſement except that of 
going to church, which they can only enjoy 
in common with the vulgar. The valgar, 
it is true, have the happy privilege of con- 
verting this holy-day into a day of extra- 
ordinary feſtivity; and the mechanic is 
allowed to get drunk on this day, if on no 
other, becauſe he has nothing elſe'to do. 
It is true, that the citizen on this day gets 
looſe from his counter, to which he 

been faſtened all the reſt of the week like 
a bad ſhilling, and riots in the luxuries of 
Iſlington or Mile-end. But what ſhall be 
ſaid of thoſe who have no buſineſs to fol- 
low but the bent of their inclinations ? on 
whoſe hands, indeed, all the days of their 
life would hang as heavy as Sundays, if 
they were not enlivened by the dear vari- 
ety of amuſements and diverſions. How 


can a woman of any ſpirit paſs her time 


on this diſmal day, when the play-houſes, 


and Vauxhall, and Ranelagh are ſhat, and 


no places of publie meeting are open, but 
the churches ? I talk not of thoſe in higher 
life, who are fo mach above the world, 
that they-are out of the reach of its cen- 
ſures; I mean thoſe who are confined in a 
narrower ſphere, ſo as to be obliged to pay 
ſome regard to reputation. But if 7 
in town have reaſon to complain of this 
weekly bar put upon their pleaſures, how 
unhappy maſt they be who are immured in 
the old manſton · houſe in the country, and 

cloutered 


£)oiſtered up (as it were) in a nunnery? 
This is my hard caſe: my aunt, who is a 
woman of the laſt age, took me down with 
her this ſummer to her houſe in Northamp- 
tonſhire; nor ſhall I be releaſed from m 

priſon till the time of the coronation, whic 

will be as joyful to me as the act of | Jay 
to an inſolvent debtor. My time, how- 
ever, 1s ſpent agreeably enough, as far as 


any thing can be agreeable in the country, 


as we hve in a good neighbourhood, ſee a 
good deal of company, pay a good man 

viſits, and are near enough Afirop-Wel $ 
for me to play at cards at all the public 
breakfaſtings, and to dance at the aſſem- 
blies, But, as 1 told'you, my aunt is an 
old-faſhioned lady, and has got queer no- 
tions of I know not what. I dread nothing 
ſo much as the coming round of Sunday, 
which js ſure to prove, to me at leaſt, a 
day of penance and mortification. In the 
morning we are dragged, in the old family 
coach, to the pariſh-church, not a ſtone's 


throw off the houſe, for grandeur-ſake; . 


and, though I dreſs me ever ſo gay, the 
ignorant 
me than they do of my aunt, who is muf- 
fled up to the chin, At dinner we never 
ſee a creature but the parſon, who never 
fails ny for his cuſtomary fee of roaſt- 
beef and plum pudding; in the afternoon 
the ſame dull work of church-going is re- 


' peated; and the evening is as melancholy 


as it 1s to a criminal who is te be executed 
the next morning. When I firſt came 
down, I propoſed playing a game at whiſt, 
and invited the doctor to make a fourth; 
but my aunt looked upon the yery mention 
of it as an abomination. I thought there 
could be no harm in a little innocent muſic; 
and therefore, one morning, while ſhe was 
getting ready for church, I began to tune 
my guitar, the ſound of which quickly 
brought her down ſtairs, and ſhe vowed ſhe 
would break it all to pieces, if I was ſo 
wicked. as to touch it; though I offered to 
compromiſe the matter with her, by play- 
ing nothing but pſalm-tunes to pleaſe her. 
I hate ing any thing, but eſpecially 
good books, as my aunt calls them, which 
are dull at any time, but much duller on a 
Sunday; yet my. aunt wonders I will not 
N when I have nothing to do, 
in reading Nelſon on the Feaſts and Faſts, 
or a chapter in the Bible. You muſt know, 
that the day I write this on is Sunday; and 
it happens to be ſo very rainy, that my 
2unt-18 afraid to venture herſelf in the damp 
church, for fear of increafing her rheu- 
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mkins take no more notice of 


nothing elſe to do, having all 
the prints in the room, read over all the 


of a farmer's yard. By the 


945 
matiſm; ſhe has therefore put on her ſpec- 
tacles, ordered the great family · bible into 
the hall, and is going to read prayers her- 
ſelf to the ſervants. I excuſed myſelf from 
being preſent; by pretending an head-ach, 
and ſtole into my cloſet in order to diyert 
my ſelf in writing to you. How I ſhall be 
able to go through the reſt of the day, i 
know not; as the rain, I believe, will not 
ſuffer us to ſtir out, and. we ſhall fit 2 
ing and yawning at one another, and look - 
ing ſtupidly at the rain out of the Gothic 
window in the little parlour, hke the clean 
and unclean beaſts in Noah's ark, It is 
ſaid, that the gloomy weather in Novem- 
ber induces Engliſhmen commonly to make 
away with themſelves ; and, indeed; con- 
ſidering the weather, and all together, 1 
believe I ſhall be tempted to drown myſelf 
at once in the pond before the door, or 
fairly tuck myſelf up in my own garters: * 
I am your very humble ſervant, 
DoroTuy TrunsDAY; 
Z. Thornton: 


$ 136. Or the Militia. 


Sir, 5 Avg, 9, 4761; 
The weather here in England is as un- 
ſettled and variable as the tempers of the 
people; nor can you judge; from the ap- 
e of the ſky, whether it will rain or 
old up for a moment together, any more 
than you can tell by the face of a man, 
whether he will lour in a frown, of clear 
ap in a ſmile. An unexp ſhower has 
obliged me to turn into the firſt inn; and 
I think I may e en as well paſs my time in 
writing for your paper, eſpecially as I have 
examined all 


rhymes, and admired all the Dear Mis and 
Charming Mifjes on the window- panes. 


As I Bad the honour to pay my ſhilling 


at the ordinary in this town with ſame o 
the officers of the militia, I am enabled to 
ſend you a few thoughts on that ſubject. 
With reſpe& to the common men, it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that in many mili- 
a 1 no body of regulars can 
pollibly exceed them. Their proweſs in 
marauding is unque ſtionahle; as they are 


ſure to take priſoners whatever ſtragglete 


they meet with on their march, ſuch as 
eeſe, turkies, chickens, &c. and have 
n often known to make a perfe& deſart 
0 e, it is poſ- 
fGibly on this account, that a turkey bears ſo 
reat an antipathy to the gdlent of red. 
| -4 mend are, indeed, R | 
3 _ 


* 2 . 
ibs * 
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they will attack any convoy of proviſions 


monly take by ſtorm, and never 


that falls in their way; and my landlord 


-aſſures me, that as ſoon as they come into 
a town, they immediately lay cloſe fiege 


to the pantry and kitchen, which they com- 
ive any 


quarter; as alfo, that they are excellent mi- 


he approached ſlowly to me with a 
familiar air, and a fliding bow forward, 
and a Sit, your moſt humble ſervant,” 
Inſtead of ſpringing upon me like a grey- 


ners, in working their way into the cellar. 
I little imagined that 
with my old univerſity acquaintance Fack 
Five Bar in this part of the country, as I 
could not but think we had been at leaſt 
two hundred miles aſunder. Indeed I did 


ſhould have met 


not know him at his firſt 3 me, as 
3 


hound, and clapping me on the ſhoulder 


4 


regulars; 


like a bailiff, ſqueezing my four fingers in 


bis rough palm, like a nut · cracker, and 


then whirling my arm to and fro, like the 


handle of a great pump, with a blunt 
« Bow doſt do ?—l am glad to ſee thee— 
and a hearty Damme at the. beginning and 
end of it. Jack, you muſt know, by be- 


ing a militia captain, is become a fine gen- 


eman; ſo fine a one, indeed, that he af- 


fects to deſpiſe what he never knew, and 
aſked me, if 1 had not, as well as himſelf, 
2 1 all my Greek. | | 

It 


is true, that my friend Jack (I 55 


his honour's pardon, I ſhould ſay captain 
Has had the advantage of an Oxford edu- 


cation; and therefore it is not wonderful, 


chat he has been worked, kneaded, mould- 


ed, ſine - drawn, and polithed into a better 
kind of pipe - makers clay than the clods 
of which ſome of his brother officers were 
compoſed, Yet theſe, I found, had in ſome 


"meaſure caſt their floggh, and put on the 


martial gentility with the dreſs: ſuch are 
the ſurprizing effects of a red coat, that it 
immediately dubs a man a gentleman; as, 


for inſtance, every private man in his ma- 
jeſty's foot-guards is dignified with the title 


of gentleman-ſoldier. ; 
To the honour of the militia be it ſpo- 
en, their officers have made noble ad- 


 - vanes in the Military arts, and are become 


oßeſents in them as any of the 
mean thoſe arts particularly, 
which will render them an ornament to 
their country in the time of peace, Firſt 
then, with feſpect to dteſs and politeneſs 


as great 


_ of behaviouy! © The red coat, the cockade, 


the outer not, and the ſword, have 


metamorphoſed our plain country ſquires 
inis as arran beaus as any on the parade. 


* - 8 8 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE; 


The ſhort jerkin, ſtriped waiſtcoat, leather 
breeches, and livery of the hunt, are ex- 
changed for an elegant laced uniform ; the 
bob-wig has ſprouted to a queue; the 
boots are caſt off for ſilk ſtockings and 
turned pumps; and the long whip has given 
place to a gold-hilted ſword, with a flam- 
ing ſword-knot. They have reconciled 
themſelves to ruffles, and can make a bow, 
and come into a room with a good grace, 
With theſe accompliſhments, our bumkins 
have been enabled to ſhine at count 

aſſemblies ; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that theſe grown gentlemen ſtand ſome- 
what in need of Mr. Duke's inſtructions. 
Some of them have alſo carried their po- 
liteneſs fo far as to decide a Foun of ho- 
nour with their ſwords; and at the laſt 
town 1 paſſed through, I was told, there 
had been a duel between a militia officer 
and the ſurgeon of the place, when the 
former being pricked in the ſword-arm, 
his antagoniſt directly pulled out his ſalve. 
box, and kindly dreſſed the wound upon 


the field of battle. 


Another neceflary qualification of a ſol- 


dier, is, curfing and ſwearing ; in which 


exerciſe, I aſſure you, our militia gentry 
are very expert. It is true, they had had 
ſome practice in it before they left their 
native fields; but were not diſciplined in 
diſcharging their oaths with right military 
race. A common fellow may ſwear in- 
eed like a trooper, as any one may let 
off a gun, or puſh with a ſword ; but to 
do it with a good air, is to be learned only 
in a camp, This practice, I ſyppoſe, was 
introduced among our regiments, and to- 
lerated by the chaplains, that it migbt 
familiarize them to the moſt ſhocking cir- 
cumftances : for, after they have intre = 
damned one another's eyes, limbs, blood, 
bodies, ſouls, and eyen their own, they 
muſt certainly be fearleſs of any harm that 
can happen to them. | 
Drinking is another abſolute requiſite 
in the character of a officer; and in 
this our militia are not at all deficient, 
Indeed they are kept to ſuch conſtant duty 
in this exerciſe; that they cannot fail of be- 
ing very expert at it. No veterans in the 
ſervice” can charge their glaſſes in better 
order,” or diſcharge them more regularly 
at the word of command. By the way, 
this is the only duty that is expected from 
the chaplain; and he is commonly as ready 
to perform it as any of the corps. 
; Intrigue is as eſſential to a ſoldier a 
kis regimentals; you will therefore ima- 
gie 
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gine the militia do not fall ſhort of the 
regulars in this military accompliſhment, 
Every woman 1s regatded by them as law- 
ful plunder ; ſome they beſiege by ſecret 
ſap and undermining, and ſome they take 
by aſſault, It has been frequently a prac- 
tice in the moſt civilized armies, whenever 
they ſtorm a town, not only to cut the 


throats of the men, but to raviſh the wo- 


men: and it is from this example, I ſa 
poſe, that our officers think it an indiſ- 
penſable branch of their duty to debauch 
the wives and ſiſters of the inhabitants 
wherever they are quartered j or perhaps, 
conſidering the great loſs of men we have 
ſuſtained by ſea and land, they are defirous 
of filling up the chaſm, and providing te- 
cruits for a future war. 2 
The laſt circumſtance which I ſhall men. 
tion, as highly neceſſary in an officer, is, 
the ſpirit of gaming. The militia. officer 
was undoubtedly poſſeſſed of this ſpirit in 
ſome degree before, and would back his 
own horſes on the turf, or his own cocks 
in a main, or bye-battle; but he never 
thought of riſking his whole patrimony on 
a ſingle card, or the'turn of a die, Some 
of them have ſuffered more by a peaceful 
ſummer's campaign, than if their eſtates 
had been over- run, pillaged, and laid waſte 
by the invader: and what does it fignify, 
whether the timber is cut down and de- 
Iiroyed by the enemy, or ſold to ſatisfy a 
debt of honour to a I 
But—the rain is over, and I am glad of 
tas F was growing ſerious, contrary to 
my uſual” humour. I have ordered my 
horſe out—and have ſore miles to ride 
ſo no more at preſent from 
Your conſtant correſpondent, &c. 
| X Thornton. 


91 37. On going to Bath, 7. unbridge, and 


ther Watering-places, in the Summer. 
+ © Nunc off bibendum. Sadlers- Wells. 

It has long been a doubt with me, whe- 
ther his majeſty loſes more ſubjects in the 
year by water or by ſpirituous liquors: 
I mean, I cannot determine within myſelf, 
whether Bath, Tunbridge, Scarborough, 
Ec. Kc. &c. do leſs harm to the confticu- 
tions of my fellow-creatures, than brandy, 
gn, or even Britiſh "ſpirits, 1 own, no- 
ting gives me mort furpriſe in the prac- 
tice of the learned in Warwick-lane, than 
their almoſt” unanimouſly concurring in 
ducking their patients in the ſea, or drench- 


ing them -with ſalt, fteel, or ſulpbureous 


water, be their diſtemper what it may, If 
a man has a dropſy, they will not heſitate 
to give gallons of this element, as they do 
not ſcruple to give the ſtrongeſt cordials 
ſometimes in the moſt violent fever. 5 
Though the faculty ſeem to agree, one 
and all, that every patient ſhould viſit ſome 
watering-place or other in the ſummer, L 
do not find they are ſettled in their opini- 
ons, what particular waters ſuit particular 
diſorders, I have viſited them all for my 
amuſement; and upon converting with the 
invalids in each place, I have found, to my 
great ork Bath, 'Tunbridge, Briſtol, 
and Brighthelmſtone, many perſons drink- 
ing the waters for the gout, bilious cholics, 
or weak nerves, as if the ſame effects could 
be produced by ſteel, falt, and ſulphur; 
nay, a gentleman of my acquaintance was - . 
ſent by different phyſicians to different 
places, though they were all agreed about 
the nature of his caſe. I verily believe, if 
a man would conſult every phyfician in the 
kingdom, he would viſit every fink in the 
whole iſland, for there is not an hole or 
bottom in any county, that has not its 
ſalutary ſpring; and every ſpring has its 
ee to prove, in a long pamphlet of 
hard words, that thoſe waters are ſuperior 
to any other, and that any patient, in any 
diſorder whatever, may be ſure of relief, 
In ſhort, we ſeem to have a ſecond deluge, 
not by the wickedneſs, but the folly of the 
people, and every one is taking as much 
pains to periſh in it as Noah and his family 
did to eſcape it. . 3 
The preſent thirſt after this element, 
which the phyſicians have created, makes 
it neceſſary for them to ſend their patients 
to ſome waters in vogue; but the choice 
being left to the doctor, he is determined in 
it by various circumſtances: ſometimes the 
patient is ſent where the beſt advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance may be had, in caſe the diſtemper 
ſhould increaſe; ſometimes where the phy- 
ſician of the place is a couſin" or pupil of 
the phyſician in town; ſometimes where 
the doctor has an eſtate in the neighbaur- 
hood; and I have more than once known 
a patient ſent to a place, for no other reaſon, . 
but becanſe the doctor was born within 
arent + 3 utafe 39 
I cannot eafily fu to m any rea- 
ſon, why 2 in London are fond of 
ſending their patients to waters at the great - 
eſt diſtance, whilſt the country practitioners 
generally recommend the ſprings in their 
neighbourhood. I cannot come into the 
notion that prevails among many 
9 2 that 
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that ſome of the faculty in London divide ber of miles: to repeat the ſame number of 
the fees with thoſe they recommend in the pills at eight, and to work them off with a 
country, like the lawyers who deal in pint of ale, without the uſe of his pipe, and 
agency: but I am induced to think that, as Jo like number at ten o'clock, going to 
they are conſcious the waters are out of the bed. The baker kept his word with the 
caſe, they hope the exerciſe and change of doctor, and the doctor kept his with the 
air in a long journey will lay the ground- patient; for, at the end of the month, the 
work of that cure, which the temperance -hoveſt fellow was ip as good health, and 
and diſfipation preſcribed by the doctor enjoyed as high ſpirits, as when he was a 
y 5 bly perform: on this account boy. The cheapneſs of bis eure induced 
they decline ſending their patients to Sad- the baker to enquire of his doctor, by what 
lers-Wells, Powis-Wells, Pancras-Wells, wonderful medicine ſo ſpeedy and perfect 
Acton Wells, Bagnigge-Wells, the Dog a cure had been effected. The doctor, 
and Duck, or Iſlington-Spa, which are as which is another proof of his not being re- 
falutary as thoſe of Bath or Tunbridge for gularly bred, told him, the pills were made 
patiepts who live at a diſtance, and wha of his own loaf covered with gold leaf; and 
Can receive no benefit from the wells and added, if he would take the ſame medicine, 
n their neighbourhood. and follow the ſame directions, whenever 
nother circumſtance confirms me in the his relapſing into his former courſe of life 
opinion, that the waters of any os do no- ſhould bring on the like diſorder, be might 
ing more towards the cure what is be ſure of as ſpeedy and effectual a cure. 
to be had from any pump whatſoever, I I ſhould, however, want gratitude, as well 
never found the inbabitants of the place ap- as candour, if I did not acknowledge a very 
pear at the ſprings and wells with the com- laſting obligation Ilie under to n 
pany of foreigners; and I have ſeen many waters; my wife and I had lamented, for 
zovalids among them complaining of cho- two or three years, that the very eſ- 
hes, aſthmas, gouts, &c. as much as the vi · tate which I enjoyed RO, PIE y, after 
titers of the place: and if it is ſaid, that my death, go into another family, for want 
many who come to Bath on crutches go of an heir in my own. My wife was ad- 
away without them, I have ſcen, more than viſed to go to Tunbridge, and to drink the 
once, thoſe very crutches ſupporting ſome waters for eight or nine months : we were 
miſerable cripple of the town. very much grieved to part for ſo long a 
It may be urged, that many cures have time; but ſuch has been our amazing ſuc- 
been performed at theſe public places; but ceſs, that the dear creature returned to me, 
whether they are to be attributed to the at the end of half a year, four months gone 
_— - B _ 232 and temperance with child. 8. Thornton. 
| ribed by t tor, will a r from | FE | 
me follow ing ſtory. pa Th . The faint-htarted Lover. 
An honeſt country baker having, by his . 
cloſe and anxious application to buſineſs in I do not doubt but every one of your 
the day-time, and à very conſtant attend - readers will be able to judge of my caſe, as, 
ance at the Three Horſe · ſhoes at night, con · without queſtion, every one of them either 
trafted a diſtemper that is beſt underſtood has been, or. is at preſent, as much in love 
by the names of the Hip or che Horrors, was as your humble ſervant, You muſt knov, 
ſo very miſerable, that he had made two at- Sir, I am the very Mr. Faint-heart de- 
tempts upon his own life; at length, by the ſcribed in the proverb, who never wor fair 
perſuaſion of his friends, he applied to a lady: for though I have paid my addreſſes 
22 in the neighbourh r advice; to ſeveral of the ſex, I have gone about it 
the doctor (I ſuppole a quack, by the low in ſo meek and pitiful a manner, that it 
feewhich he demanded) told him, he would might fairly be a queſtion, whether I was in 
cure him in a month, if he would follow. his earneſt. One of my Dulcineas was taken, 
directions; but he expected, in the mean as we catch mackarel, by a bit of ſcarlet; 
time, à new..quartern loaf whenever he another was ſeduced from me by a ſuit of 
ſhould ſend for it. In return for the firſt embroidery; and another ſurrendered, 1t 
quartern, he ſent a boy of pills, withdirec- the firſt attack, to the long ſword of 1n 
tions for the baker to take three at ſix in Iriſhman. My preſent ſuit and ſervice i 
the morning faſting, after which to walk paid to a certain lady who, is as fearful d 
four miles 3 to take the ſame number at fix receiving any tokens of my — 21 
in che evening, and $0,wal che like num- am of offering them. Lamonly perm 
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to admire her at a diftance ; an ogle or a 
leer are all the advances dare make; if I 
move but a finger it puts her all in a ſweat; 
and, like the ſenſitive plant, ſhe would ſhrink 
and die away at a touch, During our long 
courtſhip. I never offered to ſalute her but 
once; and then ſhe made ſuch a wriggling 
with her body, ſuch a ſtrugglin with her 
arma, and ſuch a toſſing and twirling of her 
head to and fro, that, inſtead of touching her 
lips, I was nearly in danger of carrying 


the tip of her noſe. I even dared at another 


time to take her round the waiſt; but ſhe 
bounced away from me, and ſcreamed out 


as if I had actually been going to commit a 
I alſo once plucked up 


rape upon her, 
courage ſufficient to attempt ſqueezing her 


by the hand, but ſhe reſiſted my attac by : 


ſo cloſe a clench of her fiſt, that my graſp 
was preſented with nothing but ſharp- 
pointed knuckles, and a long thumb-nall ; 
and I was directly after ſaluted with a vio- 
lent ſtroke on my jaw-bone. If I walk out 
with her, I uſe all my endeavours to keep 
Cloſe at her fide ; but ſhe whiſks away from 
me'as though I had ſome catching diſtem- 
per about me: if there are but three of us, 

e eludes my deſign by ſkipping ſometimes 
on one fide and ſometimes on t'other as I 


approach her; but when there are more of 


us in company, ſhe takes care to be ſhel- 
tered from me by placing herſelf the ver 

midmoſt of the ra If we ride in a coac 

together, I am not only debarred from ſit- 
ting on the ſame fide, but 1 muſt be ſeated 
on the furthermoſt corner of the ſeat oppo- 
lite to her, that our knees may not meet, 
We are as much at diſtance from one ano- 
ther at dinner, as if we were really man and 
wife, whom cuſtom has directed to be kept 
aſunder the whole length of the table; and 
when we drink hs would ſooner run 
the riſk of having the contents ſpilt over 
her, than take the cup and ſaucer from me 
any nearer than at both our arms length. If 
I mention a ſyllable that in the leaſt borders 
upon love, ſhe immediately reddens at it as 
much as if I had let drop a looſe or inde- 
licate expreſſion; and when I defire to have 
a little private converſation with her, ſhe 
wonders at my impudence, to think that ſhe 
could truſt herſelf with a man alone. In 

rt, Sir, I begin to deſpair of ever comi 

to cloſe contact with her: but what is ſti 

more provoking, though ſne keeps me at 
ſo reſpectſul a diſtance, the tamely permits 
a ſtrapping fellow of the guards to pat her 
on the cheek, play with her hand, and even 
proach her lips, and that too in my pre- 


had a ſhelving 
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ſence, If you, or any of your readets, can 


adviſe me what to do in this caſe, it will be 
a laſting obligation conferred on 
; Your very humble ſervant, 
Timothy M1LDMAN. 
B. Thornton. 


$ 139. 4 circumſtantial Detail of every 
Particular that paſſed at the Coronation. | 


of {In a Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend 


| in the Country.] 
Dear Sir, wo 


Though I regret leaving you ſo ſoon, eſ- | 


13 as the weather has ſince proved ſo 


ne, that it makes me long to be with you 


in the country, yet I honeſtly confeſs, that 
I am heartily glad I came to town as I did, 
As have ſeen it, I declare I would not have 
miſled the ſight upon any conſideration, 
The friendſhip of Mr. Rolles, who procured 
me a paſs - ticket, as they call it, enabled me 
to be preſent both in the Hall and the Ab- 


bey; and as to the proceſſion out of doors, 


I had a fine view of it from-a one-pair of 
ſtairs room, which your neighbour, Sir Ed- 


ward, had hired, at the ſmall price of one 


hundred guineas, on purpoſe to oblige his 
acquaintance. I wiſh you had been with 
me; but as you have been deprived of a 
ſight, which probably very few that were 
preſent will ever ſee again, I will endeavour 
to deſcribe it to you as minutely as I can, 
while the circumſtances are freſh in my me- 
mory, though my deſcription muſt fall very 
ſhort of the reality. Firſt, then, conceive 
to yourſelf the fronts of the houſes. in all the 
ſtreets that could command the leaft poi 
view, lined with ſcaffolding, like ſo many 


galleries or boxes raiſed one above another 


- 


int of 


tothe very roofs, Theſe were covered with 


carpets and cloths of different colours, which | 
pre ſented a pleaſing variety to the eye; and 


if you conſider the brilliant appearance of 
the ſpectators who were ſeated in them 
(many being richly dreſſed) you will eaſily 
imagine that this was no indifferent part of 


the ſhow, The mob underneath made a a 
pretty contraſt to the reſt of the company. 


Add to this, that though we had nothing 


but wet and cloudy weather for ſome time 


before, the day cleared up, and the ſun 
ſhone auſpicioully, as it were in compliment 
to the grand feſtival. * 
account of the uncertainty of the weather, 
roof, which was covered with. 
a kind of ſail-cloth ; but near the place 
where I was, an honeſt Jack Tar climbed 
up to the top and ſtrip 
3P3 


wh 


6 | 


The platform, on 


RT; 
which gave us not only a more extenſive 
view, but let the light in upon every part 
of the proceſſion. 5 ſhould tell you, that a 
rank of foot ſoldiers was placed on each fide 
within the platform; and it was not a little 
ſurpriſing to ſee the officers familiarly con- 
verſing and walking arm and arm with 
many of them, till we were let into the ſe- 
cret, that they were gentlemen who had put 
on the dreſſes of common ſoldiers, for what 
purpoſe] need not mention. On the outſide 
were ſtationed, at proper diſtances, ſeveral 
arties of horſe-guards,whoſe horſes, indeed, 
mewhat incommoded the people, that 
preſſed inceſſantly upon them, by their 
prancing and capering ; though, luckily, I 
do not hear of any great miſchief being 
done, I muſt — 4 jt gave me much pain, 
to ſee the ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, 
moſt unmercifully belabouring the heads of 
the mob with their broad-ſwords, bayonets, 
and muſquets; but it was not unpleaſant to 
obſerve ſeveral tipping the horſe-ſoldiers 
Nlily from time to time (ſome with half. 

© pence, and ſome with filver, as they could 
muſter up the caſh) to let them paſs be. 
tween the horſes to get nearer the platform; 
after which theſe unconſcionable gentry 
drove them back again. As ſoon as it was 
day-break (for I choſe to go to my place 


over-night) we were diverted with _ 


the coaches and chairs of the nobility an 
Fuer paſſing along with much ado; and 
everal perſons, very richly dreſſed, we re 
obliged to quit their equipages, and be eſ- 
corted by the ſoldiers through the mob to 
their reſpective places. Several carriages, 
I- am told, received great damage: Mr. 
8 whom pu know, had his chariat 
broke to pieces; but providentially neither 
he nor Mrs. Jennings, who were in it, re- 


- . Ceived any hurt, 


Their majeſties (to the ſhame of thoſe be 
it ſpoken who were not ſo punctual) came in 
their chairs from St. James's through the 
Park to Weſtminſter about nine -o'clock, 
The king went into a room which they call 
the Court of Wards, and the queen into that 
belonging to the gentleman-uſher of the 
del The nobility and others, who 
were to walk in the proceſſion, were muſ- 
tered and ranged by the officers of arms in 
the Court of Requeſts, Painted Chamber, 
and Houſe of Lords, from whence the ca- 
. valcade was conducted into Weſtminſter- 
hall. As you know all the avenues and 
places about the Hall, you will not be at a 

ols to underſtand me. My paſs · tieket 
would have been of no ſervice, if I had not 
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revailed on one of the guards, by the ir- 
reſiſtible argument of half-a-crown, to 
make way for me through the mob to the 
Hall-gate, where I got admittance juſt as 
their majeſties were ſeated at the upper 
end, under magnificent canopies, Her 
majeſty's chair was on the left hand of his 
majeſty ; and they were attended by the 
great chamberlain, lord high conſtable, 
earl marſhal, and other great othicers, 
Four ſwords, I obſerved, and as many 
ſpurs, were preſented in form,. and then 
placed upon a table before the king. 

There was a neglect, it ſeems, ſome. 
where, in not ſending for the dean and 
prebendaries of Weſtminſter, c. who, 
not finding themſelves ſummoned, came 
of their own accord, preceded by the cho- 


. riſters, ſingers, c. among whom was your 


favourite, as indeed he is of every one, Mr, 
Beard. The Hall-gate was now thrown 
open to admit this leſſer proceſſion from the 
Abbey, when the biſhop of Rocheſler (that 
is, the dean) and his attendants brought the 
Bible and the following regalia of the king, 
wiz. St. Edward's crown, reſted on a cuſhion 
of gold cloth, the orb with the croſs, a ſcep- 
tre with the dove on the top, another tipt 
with a croſs, and what they call St, Ed- 
ward's ſtaff. The queen's regalia were 
brought at the ſame time, wiz. her crown 
upon a cuſhion, a ſceptre with a croſs, and 
a rod of ivory with a dove. Theſe were ſe- 
verally laid before their majeſties, and af- 
terwards delivered to the reſpective officers 
who were to bear them in the proceſſion, 
Conſidering the length of the cavalcade, 
and the numbers that were to walk, it is 
no wonder that there ſhould be much con- 
fuſion in marſhalling the ranks. At laſt, 
however, every thing was regularly ad- 
juſted, and the proceſſion began to quit 
the Hall between eleven and twelve. The 
platform leading to the weſt door of the 
Abbey was covered with blue baize for 
the train to walk on; but there ſeemed ta 
me a defect in not covering the upright 
poſts that ſupported the awning, as it-is 
called (for they looked mean and naked) 
with that or ſome other coloured cloth, 


As I carry you along, I ſhall wave men- 


tioning the minute particulars of the pro- 
ceſſion, and only obſerve that the nobility 
walked two by two. Being willing to ſee 
the proceſſion paſs along the platform 
through the ſtreets, I haflened from the 
Hall, and by the aſſiſtance of a ſoldier 
made my way to my former ſtation at the 
corner of Bridge-ftreet, where the windows 

eee. | .. . commanded 
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eommanded a double view at the turning. 
1 ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the ſplendor 
and magnificence of the whole; bo words 
mult fall ſhort of that innate joy and ſatiſ- 
faction which the ſpectators felt and ex- 
pon eſpecially as their majeſties paſſed 
y; on whoſe countenances a dignity ſuit- 
ed to their ſtation, tempered with the moſt 
amiable complacency, was ſenſibly impreſ- 
{ed, It was obſervable, that as their majeſ- 
ties and the nobility paſſed the corner which 
commanded a 
bridge, they ſtopped ſhort, and turned back 
to look at the people, whoſe appearance, 
as they all had their hats off, and were 
thick planted on the ground, which roſe 
gradually, I can compare to nothing but a 
pavement of heads and faces. 
J had the misfortune not to be able to 
t to the Abbey time enough to ſee all 
at paſſed there; nor, indeed, when I got 
in, could | have ſo diſtinct a view as I could 
have withed, But our friend Harry Whi- 
taker had the luck to be ſtationed in the 
ſirſt row of the gallery behind the ſeats al- 
lotted for the nobility, cloſe to the ſquare 
platform which was erected by the altar, 
with an aſcent of three ſteps, for their ma- 
jeſties to be crowned on, You are obliged 
to him, therefore, for ſeveral CATE 


which I could not otherwiſe have informed. 


ou of. He tells me, as ſoon as their ma- 
jeſlies entered the church, the choir ſtruck up 


with an anthem; and, after they were ſeat- 


ed, and the uſual recognition and oblations 
were made, the litany was chanted by the 
biſhops of Cheſter and Chicheſter, and the 
reſponſes made by the whole choir, ac- 
companied by the whole band of muſic, 
Then the firſt part of the communion-ſer- 


vice was read; after which a ſermon was 


preached by the biſhop of Saliſbury, now 
archbiſhop of York. | was not near enough 
to hear it, nor, perhaps ou will ſay, 
did much defire it; but, ö 

it laſted only fifteen minutes. This done, 
Harry ſays he ſaw very diſtinctly his ma- 
jeſty ſubſcribe the declaration, and take the 
coronation oath, the ſolemnity of which 
ſtruck him with an unſpeakable awe and 
reverence; and he could. not help reflect - 
ing on the glorious privilege which the 


Engliſh enjoy, of binding their kings by the 
molt ſacred ties of conſcience and religion, . 


The king was then anointed by his grace 
of Canterbyry on the crown ot his head, 
his breaſt, and the palms of his hands; af- 


ter which he was preſented with the ſpurs, 
and girt with the ſword, and was then in- 


proſpect of Weſtminſter- 


y .my watch, 


veſted: with the coronation-robes, the ar- 
mills, as they are called, and the imperial 
pall. The orb with the croſs was alſo pre- 
ſented, and the ring was put upon the 
fourth finger of his majeſty's right hand 
by the archbiſhop, who then delivered the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the other with 
the dove; and being aſſiſted by ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, he laſtly placed the crown reverent - 
ly upon his majeſty's head. A profound 
awful filence had reigned till this mo- 
ment, when, at the very inſtant the crown 
was let fall on the King's head, a fellow 
having been placed on the top of the Ab- 
bey-dome, from whence he could look down 
into the chancel, with a flag which he dropt 
as a ſignal; the Park and Tower guns be- 
gan to fire, the trumpets ſounded, and the 
Abbey echoed with the repeated ſhouts and 
acclamations of the people. The peers, 
who before this time had their coronets in 
their hands, now put them on, as the bi- 
ſhops did their caps, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the dukes of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy their hats. The knights of tbe 
Bath in particular made a moſt ſplendid - 
figure, when they put on their caps, which 
were adorned with large plumes. of white 
feathers, It is to be obſerved, that there were 
no commoners knights of the Garter; con- 
ſequently, inſtead of caps and veltments pe- 
— to their order, they, being all peers, 
wore the robes and coronets of their re- 
ſpective ranks. I ſhould mention, that the 
kings of arms alſo put on coronets. 
Silence again aſſumed her reign, and the 
ſhouts ceaſing, the archbiſhop proceeded 
with the reſt of the divine ſervice; and 
after he had preſented the Bible to his ma - 
jeſty, and ſolemnly read the benedictions, 
his majeſty kiſſed the archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops one after another as they knelt be- 
fore him. The Te Deum was now per- 
formed, and this being ended, his majeſty 
was elevated on a ſuperb throne, which all 
the peers approached in their order, and 
did their homages. (TIS 
The coronation: of the queen was. per- 
formed in nearly the ſame manner with 
that of his majeſty ; the archbiſhop anoint- 
ed her with the holy oil on the head and 
breaſt, and after he had put the crown 
upon her head, it was a ſigual for princeſs 
Auguſta and the peereſſes to put on their 
coronets. Her majeſty then received the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the ivory rod 
with the dove, and was conducted to a 
magnifcent throne on the left hand of his 
majeſty. 5 | : 


3P4 I cannot 
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I cannot but lament that I was not near 
enough to obſerve their majeſties going 
through the moſt ſerious and ſolemn acts 
of devotion; but I am told, that the re- 
verent attention which both paid, when 
(after having made their ſecond oblations) 
— next ceremony was, their receiving the 

oly communion, it brought to the mind of 
every one near them, a proper recollection 
of the conſecrated place in which they were. 
ops being over, the king and queen 
retired into St. Edward's chapel, juſt be- 
hind the altar. You muſt remember it— 
it is where the ſuperſtition of the Roman 
Catholics has robbed the tomb of that 
- Toyal confeflor of ſome of its precious or- 
naments ; here their majeſties received 
each of them a crown of ſtate, as it is 
called, and a proceſſion was made in the 
Jame manner as before, except in ſome 
trifling inſtances, back again tq Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, all wearing their coronets, caps, 
c. You know I have often ſaid, that if 
one loſes an hour in the morning, one may 
ride after it the whole day e being 
able to overtake it. This was the caſe in 
ö preſent inſtance ; for, to whatever 
cauſes it might be owing, the proceſſion 
molt aſſuredly ſet off too late: befides, 
according to what Harry obſerved, there 
were ſuch long pauſes between ſome of 
the ceremonies in the Abbey, as plainly 
ſhewed all the actors were not perfect in 
their parts. However it be, it is impoſlible 
to conceive the chagrip and diſappoint- 
ment which the late return of the proceſſion 
occaſioned; it being ſo late indeed, that the 
ſpectators, even in the open air, had but a 
very dim and gloomy view of it, while to 
- thoſe who had ar patiently in Weſtminſter. 
|, waiting its return for fix hours, ſcarce 

a glimpſe of it appeared, as the branches 
were not lighted till juſt upon his majeſty's 
entrance. I had flattered myſelf that a 
new ſcene of ſplendid grandeur would have 
been pr to us in the return of the 
pac from the reflection of the lights, 
Je, and had therefore poſted back to the 
Hall with ali poſſible ex 


power to render our darkneſs wifible; the 
3 was confuſion, irregularity, and diſ- 
order. | 3 | 
However, we were afterwards amp 
pe this partial eclipſe by the 
£ 


hr picture which the lighting of the 
handeliers preſented to us. Y 
ber hs made you oo well aquaated 


our unlucky 


ſented with an une 


pedition ; but not 
even the brilliancy of the ladies j:wels, or 
the greater luſtre of their eyes, had the 


with Weſtminſter-hall for me to think of 
deſcribing it to you; but I aſſure you the 
face of it was greatly altered from what 
it was when you attended to hear the ver- 
dict given againſt you. Inſtead of the in- 
cloſures for the courts of Chancery and 
King's Bench at the upper end, which 
were both removed, a platform was raiſed 
with ſeveral aſcents of ſteps, where their 
majeſties in their chairs of ſtate, and the 
royal family, ſat at table. On each fide, 
down the whole length of the Hall, the 
reſt of the company were ſeated at lon 

tables, in the middle of which were pn 
on elevations painted to repreſent marble, 
the deſerts, 22 Conceive to yourſelf, if 
you can conceive, what I own I am at a 


. loſs to deſcribe, ſo magnificent a buildin 


as that of Weſtminſter- hall, lighted up wit 

near three thonſand wax-candles in moſt 
ſplendid branches; our crowned heads, and 
almoſt the whole nobility, with the prime 
of our gentry, moſt ſuperbly arrayed, and 
adorned with a profuſion of the moſt bril- 
liant jewels; the galleries on every fide 
crowded with company for the moſt part 
elegantly and richly drefſed : but to con- 
ceive it ip all its luſtre, I am conſcious that 
it is abſolutely neceflary one muſt have 
been preſent. To proceed in my narration 
Their majeſties table was ſerved with 
three courſes, at the firſt of which earl Tal- 
bot, as ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold, 
rode up from the Hall-gate to the ſteps 
leading to where their majeſties ſat; and 
on his returning the ſpectators were pre- 
fight, in his 
lordſhip's backing his horſe, that he might 
keep his face ſtill towards the king. A 
loud clapping and huzzaing conſequently 
enſued from the people preſent. The ce- 
remony of the champion, you may remem- 
ber we laughed at, at its repreſentation laſt 


winter; but I aſſure you it had a very ſe- 


rious effect on thoſe ladies who were near 
bim (though his horſe was pry gentle) as 
he came up, accompanied by lord Effing- 
ham as earl-marſhal, and the duke of Bed- 
ford as lord high. conſtable, likewiſe on 
horſeback : it is needleſs to repeat what 
paſſed on this occaſion, I am told, that 
the horſe which the champion rode was the 
ſame that his late majeſty was mounted on 
at the glorious and memorable bartle of 
Dettingen. The beaſt, as well as the rider, 
had his adorned with a plume of white, 
red, and blue feathers. 

You cannot expect that I ſhould give 
you a bill of fare, or enumerate the 4 * 
3. os ' 8 1 — : & -*i\ T4 er 
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ber of diſhes that were provided and ſent 
from the temporary kitchens erected in 
Cotton-garden for this purpoſe, No leſs 
than fixty haunches of venifon, with a ſur- 
izing quantity of all ſorts of game, were 
Faid in for this grand feaſt : but that which 
chiefly attracted our eyes, was their ma- 
jeſties deſert, in which the confectioner had 
laviſhed all his ingenuity in rock- work and 
emblematical figures. The other deſerts 
were no leſs admirable for their expreſſive 
devices. But I muſt not forget to tell 
you, that when the company came to be 
feated, the poor knights of the Bath had 
been overlooked, and no table provided for 
them: anairy apology, however, was ſerved 
up to them inſtead of a ſubſtantial dinner; 
but the two junior knights, in order to pre- 
ferve their rank of precedency to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, were placed at the head of the 
Judges table, above all the learned brethren 
of the coif. The peers were placed on 
the outermoſt ſide of the tables, and the 
peereſſes within, neareſt to the walls. You 
cannot ſuppoſe that there was the greateſt 
order imaginable obſerved during the din- 
ner, but muſt conclude, that ſome of the 
company were as eager and impatient to 
ſatisfy Gong of their appetites as any 
of your country *lquires at a race or aſſiae 
ordinary. : 
It was pleaſant to fee the various ſtrata- 
gems made uſe of by the company in the 
galleries to come in for a ſnack ofthe good 
things below. The ladies clubbed their 
kerchiefs to be tied together to draw 
up a Chicken or a bottle of wine; nay, 
even garters (J will not fay of a different 
ſex) were united for the ſame purpoſe, 
Some had been ſo provident as to bring 
baſkets with them, which were let down, 
like the priſoners boxes at Ludgate or the 
Gate-houſe, with a Pray, remember the poor. 
You will think it high time that I ſhould 
bring this long letter to a concluſion. Let 
it ſattice then to acquaint you, that their 
majeſties returned to St. James's a little 
after ten o'clock at night; but they were 
pleaſed to give time for the peereſſes to 
go firſt, that they might not be incom- 
moded by the preſſure of the mob to ſee 
their majeſties. After the nobility were 
departed, the illuſtrious mobility were (ac- 
cording to cuſtom) admitted into the Hall, 
which they preſently cleared of all the 
uch as the victuals, cloths, 
plates, imes, Cc. and, in ſhort, every 
thing that could tick to their fingers. 


I need not tell you, that ſeveral corona. 
tion medals, in filver, were thrown amon 
the populace at the return of the proceſ- 
fion. One of them was pitched into Mrs, 
Dixon's lap, as ſhe ſat upon a ſcaffold in 
Palace-yard. Some, it is ſaid, were alſo 
thrown among the peereſſes in the Abbey 
juſt after the king was crowned; but they 
thought it below their dignity to ſtoop wy 
pick them up. WE”. 
My wife defires her compliments to yall” 
ſhe was huyeouſly pleaſed with the figh 
All friends are well, except that little Nan- 
cy Green has got a ſwelled face, by being 
up all night; and Tom Moffat has his leg 
laid up on a ſtool, on account of a broken 
ſhin, which he got by a kick from a troop- 
er's horſe, as a reward for his mobbing it. 
I ſhall ay nothing of the illuminations at 
night : the news-papers muſt have- told 
you of them, that the Admiralty in 
particular was remarkably lighted up. I 
expect to have from you an account of the 
rejoicings at your little town; and deſire 
to know whether you was able to get a ſlice + 
of the ox which was roaſted whole on this 
occaſion. 


L am, dear Sir, 
Yours moſt heartily, 
Jaugs HMM. 


P. S. The Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
with the younger branches of the royal 
family, did not walk in the grand proceſ- 
fon, but made up a lefſer procetlion of 
their own; of which you will find a ſuffi- 
cient account in the public prints. They 
had a box to ſee the coronation in the 
Abbey, and afterwards dined in an 
——_— by themſelves adjoining to the 


Since my writing the above, I have been, 
informed for certain, that the ſword of 
ſtate, by ſome miſtake, being left behind 
at St. James's, the Lord Mayor's ſword 
was carried before the king by the carl 
of Huntingdon, in its ſtead ; but when the 
proceſſion came into the Abbey, the ſword 
of ſtate was found placed upon the altar. 

Our friend Harry, who was upon the 
ſcaffold, at the return of the proceſſion, 
cloſed in with the rear; at the expence of 
half a guinea was admitted into the Hall ; 

ot brim-full of his-majeſty's claret; and, 
1n the univerſal plunder, brought. off the 
glaſs her majeſty — in, which is placed 

in the beaufat as a valuable carol 
. « 
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5 140. 4 Letter from a fucce/iful Ad- 
* venturer in the Lottery. 
N ka 5 
Tou will not be at all ſurpriſed when I 


tell you, that I have had very ill-Iuck in 


the lottery; but you will ſtare when I fur. 
ther tell you, it is becauſe upluckily I have 
pot x conſiderable prize in it. I received 
Flad tiding of my misfortune laſt Sa- 
ay night from your Chronicle, when, 
ookiag over the liſt of the prizes, as I 
> ot behind 'my pipe at the club, I 
Wes that my ticket was come up a 20001, 
In the pride as well as joy of my heart, I 
could not help proclaĩming to the company 
my good * I then'fooliſhly thought 
It, and as the company thought it too, by 
-inſiſting that I ſhould treat them that even- 
ing. Friends are never ſo merry, or ſta 
longer, than when they have nothing to 
Fay : they never care too how extravagant 
y are on ſuch an occafion. Bottle after 
bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I belieye, 
bat had rather had port, In ſhort, I reeled 
home as well as I could about four in the 
morning; when thinking to pacify my wife, 
who began to rate me (as uſnal) for ſtay- 
ing our ſo long, I told her the occaſion 
of it; but inſtead of regoicing, as I thought 
ſhe would, ſhe cried—* Piſh, oxLy two 
thouſand pounds! However, ſhe was at 


laſt reconciled to it, taking care to remind 


me, that ſhe had choſen the ticket herſelf, 
and ſhe was all along ſure it would come 
up a prize, becauſe Ge number was an odd 
one. We neither of us got a wink of ſleep, 
though I was heartily inclined to it; for 
my wife kept me awake—by telling me 
of this, that, and t'other thing which ſhe 
wanted, and which ſhe would now pur- 
chaſe, as we could afford it. 

1 know not how the news of my ſucceſs 
ſpread ſo ſoon among my other acquaint- 


ance, except that my wife told it to every 


one ſhe knew, or not knew, at church. 
The conſequence was, that I had no leſs 


than ſeven very hearty friends came to- 
dine with us by way of wiſhing us joy ; and 


the number of theſe hearty friends was in. 
creaſed to above a dozen by ſupper· time. 


It is kind in one's friends to be willing to 
partake of one's ſucceſs ; they made them- 


ſelves very merry literally at my expence 


and, at parting, told me they would 


bring ſome more friends, and have ano- 
ther jolly evening with me on this happy 
occalion, | | 
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had a blank, 


When they were gone, I made ſhift ta 
get a little reſt, though I was often diſturb. 
ed by my wife talking in her ſleep, Her 
head, it ſeems, literally ran upon wheels, 
that is, the lottery- wheels; ſhe frequently 
called out that ſhe had got ten thouſand 
pounds : ſhe muttered ſeveral wild and in- 
coherent expreflions about gowns, and 
ruffles, and ear- rings, and necklaces; and 
I once heard her mention the word coach, 
In the morning, when 1 got up, how was 1 
ſurpriſed to find my good fortune publiſhed 
to all the world in the news-paper! though 
I coald not but ſmile (and madam was 
greatly pleaſed) at the printer's exalting 
me to the dignity of E/quire, having been 
nothing but plain Mr, all my life before, 
And now the misfortunes ariſing from my 
good fortune began to pour in thick upon 
me, In conſequence. of the information 
given in the news-paper, we were no ſoon- 
er ſat down to breakfaſt than we were com- 
plimented with a rat-a-tatoo from the 
drums, as if we had been juſt married: af- 
ter theſe had been filenced by the uſual 
method, another band of muſic faluted us 
with a peal from the marrow-bones and 
cleavers to the ſame tune. I was haraſſed 
the whole day with petitions from the hoſ - 
pital boys that drew the ticket, the com- 
miſſioners clerks that wrote down the 
ticket, and the clerks of the office where 
I bought the ticket, all of them praying, 
« 'That my Honour would conſider them.“ 
I ſhould be glad you would inform me what 
theſe people would have given me if I had 
My acquaintance in general called to 
know, when they ſhould wait upon me to 
wet my good fortune, My own relations, 
and my wife's relations, came in ſuch ſhoals 
to congratulate me, that I hardly knew the 
faces of many of them. One inſiſted on 
my giving a piece of plate to his wife; an- 
other recommended to me to put his lit- 
tle boy (my two-and-fortieth couſin) out 
*prentice ; another, lately sbite-auaſbed, 
png to me my ſetting him up 1585 in 
ufineſs; and ſeveral of them very kindly 
told me, they weuld borrow three or four | 
hundred pounds of me, as they knew! 
could now ſpare it. 3 
My wife in the mean time, you may be 
ſure, was not idle in contriving to diſ- 


poſe of this new acquiſition. She found 


out, in the firſt place, (according to the 
complaint of moſt women) that ſhe had 


not got a gown to her back, at leaſt not 
png fit for her nc to appear in. Her * | 
; rg 
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robe of linen was no leſs deficient; and 
he diſcovered ſeveral chaſms in our furni- 
ture, eſpecially in the articles of plate and 
china. She alſo determined to /ee 'a /it- 
tle pleaſure, as ſhe calls it, and has actually 
made a party to go to the next opera, 
Now, in order to ſupply theſe immediate 
wants and neceſſities, ſhe has prevailed on 
me (though at a great loſs) to turn the 
prize into ready money; which I dared 
not refuſe her becauſe the number was hex 
own chooſing: and ſhe has further per- 
ſuaded me (as we have had ſuch good luck) 
to lay out a great part of the produce in 
purchaſing more tickets, all of her own 
chooſing, To me it is indifferent which 
way the money goes; for, upon my mak- 
ing out the balance, I already find I ſhall 
be a looſer by my gains: andall my fear is, 
that one of the tickets may come up a five 
thouſand or ten thouſand. op 
8 r 

Vour very humble ſervant, 


 JeoryreY CHANCE, + 


P. S. I am juſt going to club=-I hope 
they wont deſire me to treat them again, 
1 | 2 B. Thornton. 


9 141. Charafers of CAUILILA and 
- LORA. 

Camilla is really what writers haye fo 
often imagined; or rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a 
combination of delicacies, which they have 
ſeldom had minuteneſs of virtue and taſte 
enoughto conceive; to ſay ſhe'is beautiful, 
the is accompliſhed, ſhe 1s generous, ſhe is 
tender, is talking in general, and jt is the 
particular * deſcribe. In her perſon 
the is almoſt tall, and almoſt thin; grace- 
ful, commanding, and infpiring a kind of 
tender reſpect; the tone of her voice is 
melodious, and ſhe can neither look nor 
move without expreſſing ſomething to her 
advantage, Poſſeſſed of almoſt every ex- 

eightens them all; ſhe is modeſt and dif; 
ſident of her own opinion, yet always per- 
fectly comprehends the Cubjea on which 
ſhe gives it, and ſees the queltion in its true 
light: ſhe has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
2 to miſguide her; ſhe is true, 
and therefore judges truly. If there are 
ſubjects too intricate, too complicated fo 
the feminine ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ig- 


noranee of them ſerves only to pay a 


new beauty in her character, which re ults 
from her acknowledging, nay, perhaps 
fan her poleng thaf very ignorgage, 


T* 


Fry ſhe is unconſcious of any, and this 


The great characteriſtic of Camilla's un- 
derſtanding is taſte; but when ſhe ſays moſt 
upon a ſubjeR, ſhe ſtill ſhews that the has 
much more to ſay, and by this unwilling- 


neſs to triumph, ſhe perſuades the more. 


With the molt refined ſentiments, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives and 
ſpeaks in every feature of her face, Is Ca, 
milla melancholy? does the ſigh? on, 


body is affected: they enguire whether an; 
misfortune has happened to Camilla; the 
find that ſhe ſighed for the mis fartune M 
another, and they are affected ſtill more. 
Young, lovely, and high born, Camilla 
9 every company, and heightens tha 
rilliancy of courts; wherever ſhe app 
all others ſeem by à natural impulſe fd 
her ſuperiority ; and yet when ſhe con- 
verſes, ſhe has the art of inſpiring others 
with an eaſe which they never knew before: 
ſhe joins to the moſt ſcrupulous politeneſs 
a certaine feminine gaiety, free both from 
reſtraint and boldneſs; always gentle, yet 
never inferior; always unaſſuming, yet 
never aſhamed or awkward; for ſhame and 
awkwardneſs are the effects of pride, which 
is too often miſcalled modeſty: nay, to the 
moſt critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſome- 
thing of a bluſhing timidity, which ſerves 
but to give a meaning and piquaney even 
to her looks, an admitable een of true ſu- 
eriority ! by this filent unaſſuming merit 
ſhe over-awes the turbulent and the proud, 
and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, that 
overbearing noiſe, with which inferior na- 
tures in ſuperior ſtations overwhelm the 
flaviſh and the mean. Ves all admire, and 
love, and reverence Camilla. 
You. ſee a character that yog admire, 
and you think jt perfect; do you there- 
fare conclude that every different character 
is imperfect? what, will you allow a ya» 
riety of beauty almoſt equally p 
the art ofa Corregio, a Guido, and a Ra- 
phael, and refuſe it to the infinity of na- 
ure! How different from lovely Camilla 
is the beloved Flora | In Camilla, nature 
hasdifplayed the beauty of exact regularity, 
and the elegant ſoftneſs of female pro; 
priety: in Flora, ſhe charms with a certain 
artleſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, 
and an uncontrouled, yet blameſeſs free. 
dom. Flora has ſomething original and 
peculiar about her, a charm which is not 
eaſily defined ; to know her and to love her 
is the ſame thing; but you cannot know 
her by deſcription, Her perſon is rather 
touching than majeſtic, her features mora 
expreſive than regular, and her manner 
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pleaſes rather becauſe is is reſtrained by no 
rule, than becauſe it is conformable to any 
that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, Camilla puts 
you in mind of the moſt perfe& mulic that 
can be compoſed ; Flora, of the wild ſweet- 
neſs whichis ſometimes produced by the ir- 


| regular play of the breeze upon the Zolian 


Camilla reminds youot alovely young 
gueen ; Flora, of her more lovely maid of 
3 In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces; in Flora, the attractive 


ſweetneſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, 


wild, native feminine gaiety, and the moſt 
touching tenderneſs of ſoul, are the ſtrange 
characteriſtics of Flora. Her countenance 
lows with youthful beauty, which all art 
rather to diminiſh than increaſc, ra- 

ther to hide than adorn; and while Camilla 
charms you with the choice of herdreſs, Flora 
enchants you with the neglect of hers. Thus 


different are the beauties which nature has 


manifeſted in Camilla and Flora ! yet while 
the has, in this contrarity, ſhewn the ex- 


tent of ber power to pleaſe, ſhe has alſo 


„ that truth and virtue are always 
the ſame. Generoſity and tenderneſs are 
the firſt principles in the minds of both fa- 
vourites, and were never poſſeſſed in an 
r degree than they are poſſeſſed by 
: ſhe is juſt as attentive to the inte · 
reſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of her 
own; and tho*. ſhe could ſubmit to any 


misfortune that could befal herſelf, yet the 
hardly knows how to bear the misfortunes 
of another. Thus does Flora unite the 


rongeſt ſenſibility with the moſt lively 
gaiety; and both are expreſſed with the 
moſt bewitching mixture in her counte- 


| nance. While Camilla inſpires a reverence 


that keeps you at a reſpectful, yet admir- 
ing diſtance, Flora excites the moſt ardent, 
yet moſt elegant defire. Camilla reminds 


you of the dignity of Diana, Flora of the 


attractive ſenſibility of Caliſto: Camilla 
almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of an- 
gels, Flora delights you with the lovelieſt 
idea of womac. Greville. 
$ 142. 4 Fable by the celebrated Linnæus, 
* * tranſlated from the Latin. | 
Once upon a time the ſeven wiſe men of 


Greece were met together at Athens, and 
it was propoſed that every one of them 


ſhould mention what he thought the great- 
eſt wonder in the creation. One of them, 
of higher conceptions than the reſt, pro- 
poſed the opinion. of ſome of the aſtrono- 
mers about the fixed ſtars, which they be- 
lieved to be ſo many funs, that had each 


their planets rolling about them, and were 
ſtored with plants and animals like this 
earth. Fired with this thought, they agreed 
to ſupplicate Jupiter, that he would at leaſt 
permit them to take a journey to the moon 
and ſtay there three days in order to ſee 
the wonders of that place, and give an ac- 
count of them at their return. Jupiter 
conſented, and ordered them to aſſemble 
on a high mountain, where there ſhould be 
a cloud ready to convey them to the place 
they deſired to ſee. They picked out ſome 
choſen companions, who might aſſiſt them 
in deſcribing and painting the objects they 
ſhould meet with. At length they arrived 
at the moon, and. found a palace there well 
fitted up for their reception. The next 
day being very much fatigued with their 
journey, the Tm quiet at home till noan ; 
and being ſtill faint, they refreſhed them- 
ſelves with a moſt delicious entertainment, 
which they reliſbed ſo well, that it over- 
came their curiofity. This day they only 
ſaw through the window that delightful 
ſpot, adorned with the moſt beautiful fow- 
ers, to which the beams of the ſun gave an 
uncommon luſtre, and heard the ſinging of 
molt melodious birds till evening came on. 
The next day they role very early in order 
to begin their obſervations; but ſome very 
beautiful young ladies of that country com- 
ing to them a viſit, adviſed them firſt 
to recruit their ſtrength before they ex- 
poſed themſelves to the laborious taſk they 

were about to undertake, 
The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 
beauty of theſe damſels, prevailed over the 
reſolution of theſe ſtrangers. A fine con- 
cert of muſic is introduced, the young ones 
begin to dance, and all is turned to jollity ; 
ſo that this whole day was ſpent in gal- 
lantry, till ſome of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants growing envious at their mirth, 
ruſhed in with iwords. The elder part of 
the company tried to appeaſe the younger, 
28 the very next day they would 
ring the rioters to juſtice, This ey per- 
formed, and the third day the cauſe was 
heard ; and what with accuſations, plead- 
ings, exceptions, and the judgment itſelf, 
the whole day was taken up, on which the 
term ſet by Jupiter expired. On their re- 
turn to Greece, all the country flocked in 
upon them to hear the wonders of the mon 
deſcribed, bat all they could tell was, for 
that was all they knew, that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with flow- 
ers, and that the birds ſung among the 
branches of the trees; but what kind of 
F flowers 
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flowers they ſaw, or what kind of birds they 
heard, they were totally ignorant. Upon 
which they were treated every where with 
contempt. | 
If we apply this fable to men of the 
preſent age, we ſhall perceive a very juſt 
fimilitude. By theſe three days the fable 
denotes the three ages of man. Firſt, 
youth, in which we are too feeble in every 
reſpect to look into the works of the Crea- 
tor: all that ſeaſon is given to idleneſs 
luxury, and paſtime. Secondly, manhood. 
in which men are employed in ſettling, 
marrying, educating children, providing 
fortunes for them, and raiſing a family. 
Thirdly, old age, in which after havin 
made their fortunes, they are overwhelme 
with law-ſuits and proceedings relating to 
their eſtates. Thus it frequently — — 
that men never conſider to hat end they 
were deſtined, and why they were brought 
into the world. 3. Tboraten. 


$ 143. Mercy recommended. 


My unele Toby was a man patient of 
injuries; not from want of cou 


e.— 
where juſt occaſions preſented, or called it 
ſorth. -I know no man under whoſe. arm 


I ſhould ſooner have taken ſhelter ;—nor 
did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or ob- 
tuſeneſs of his intelleQual parts:— he was 
of a peaceful, placid nature,—no jarring 
element in it,—all was mixed up ſo kindly 
1 him: my uncle Toby had ſcarce a 

art to retaliate upon a fly ;'=—— (0, 
ſays he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one who had buzzed about his noſe, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time,— 
and which, aſter infinite attempts, he had 
caught at lat, as it flew by him; — L Il not 
hurt thee, ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from 
his chair, and going acroſs the room, with 
the fly in his hand.— I'll not hurt a hair of 
thy head: — Go, ſays he, lifting. up the 
faſh, and opening his hand as he ſpoke, to 
let it eſcape go poor devil, get thee 
gone, why ſhould 1 burt thee ?—This 
world, ſurely, is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me. * 

* .* This is to ſerve for parents and go- 
vernors inſtead of a whole volume upon the 
ſubject. ni. Sterne. f 

2 9 144+ We Starling. NY 
_ —— Reſbrew the /ambre pencil! ſaid I 
.Yauntingly-for. I envy not its powers, 
which paints the evils of life witch ſo hard 
and deadly a colouring... The mind fits 
terrified at the objects ſhe has magnified 


1 


Sy 
» 


word [ had faid in going 


herſelf and blackened : reduce them to 
their proper fize and hue, ſhe overlooks 
them. Tis true, ſaid I, correcting the 
propoſition— the Baſtile is not an evil to 
be deſpiſed hut ſtrip it of its towers 
fill up the foſſe - unbarricade the doors 
call it fimply a. confinement, and ſuppoſe 
*tis ſome tyrant of a diſtemper, and not of 
a man—which holds you in it—the evil 
vaniſhes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint. f 


1 


I was interrupted in the hey- day of tis 


ſoliloquy, with a voice which I took to be 
of a child, which complained < it could 
% not get out. I looked up and down 
the paflage, and ſeeing neither man, wo- 
man, nor child, I went out without further 
attention. | 


In my return back through the nge. s 
I heard the ſame words repeated twice 
over; and looking up I ſaw it was a 
Starling hung in a little cage I can't 


T Rood looking at the bird; and to eve 
perſon who came through the paſſage; it 
ran fluttering to the ſide towards which 
they approached it with the ſame lameata- 
tions of its captivity— I can't get out, 


get out—l can't get out,” ſaid the Star- 


ſaid the Starling—God help thee l ſaid I. 


but I will let thee out, coſt what it will; ſo 
I turned about the cage to 
it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo faſt with 
wire, there was no getting it open without 


F took both 


5 to u. 8 8 
The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and thruſting 
his head through the trellis, - preſſed his 
breaſt againſt it, as if impatient. -l fear, 
creature! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at 
fiberty— No,” ſaid the Starling, I 


can't get out, I can't get out,” faid the 


Starling. : : "XA, ably 

I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an 
incident in my life; where the diffipated 
ſpirits to which my reaſon had been 4 
bubble, were fo ſuddenly called home, 


Mechanical as the notes were, yet ſo true 


in tune to nature were they  chamed; that 


in one moment they overthrew all my ſyſ- 
tematic reaſonings upon the Baſtile; and 1 


heavily walked up ſtairs, unſayin 4 

{walked up bir lying evo 
;- Diſguiſe thyfelf as thou wilt, ſtill, ſſa- 
very faid ſtill thou art a bitter draught} 
and thou 
made 80: 
| ; _ 


at the door; 


thouſands in all ages have been 
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ter on that account. Tis thou, thrice 
ſweet and gracious goddeſs, addrefling my- 
felt to Liberty, whom all in public or in 
Private worſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, 
and ever will be ſo, till Nature herfelf ſhall 

. change—no tint of words can ſpot thy 
ſnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
+ feeprre into iron—— with thee to ſmile 
- upon him as he cats his cruſt, the ſwain is 
«© happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
cCcC courtthouart exiled !—Gracious Heaven! 
cried-I, kneeling down upon the laſt ſtep 

but one in my aſcent Grant me but 


health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give 


me but this fair goddeſs as my companion 
and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems 
good umo thy divine providence, —_ 
thoſe heads which are aching for them! 
Eres wr pong e 
5 145. The Captive: 
Tʒbe bird. in his cage purſued me into 
my room; I fat down cloſe by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I be- 
o to figure to myſelf the miſeries of con- 
— vas ina right frame for it, 


and fo I gave. Eto my imagina- 
| on- A "- , 
I vas going to begin with the millions of 


my fellow-@#eatures born to no inheritance 
but layery but finding, however affectin 

_ the-pichure+ was, that I could not bring 

near me, and that the multitude of fad 

groupes in it did but diſtract me 

I too ſingla captive, and having firſt 

” © fhut him ui bis dungeon, I then looked 


| * throuph the twilight 


long expeclation and confinement, and felt 
BY” = kind of fickneſs of the heart it was 
| which. ariſes: from hope deferred. Upon 
looking neafer,; Iſaw him pale and feveriſhz 
© once fanned his blood—he bad ſeen no ſun, 
v0 moon, in all that time—nor had the 
voice of friend or kinſman breathed through 
his lattice his children | | 
__ . But here m heart began to bleed 
dd I was forced to go on with another 
r pony abcgy 3h ESA 
He was fitting upon the ground u 
a little firaw, in . Eirtbel corner of bis 


* 


ee a nights he had paſſed 
thore he one of theſe little ſticks in 


lis hand, and with a ruſty nail he was etch- | 


» 


his grated door to 
_ © T beheld; his body half waſted away with 


thirty years the weſtern breeze had not 


5 which was alternately his chair 
aud bed: 2 little calendar of ſmall ſticks 
were hid at the head, notched all over with dies 


ing another day df miſery to add to the 


heap. As I darkened the little light he 
had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards 
the door, then caſt it down—fhook his 


head, and went on with his work of afflic- _ 


tion. I heard his chains upon his legs, as 
he turned his body to lay his little ſtick. 
upon the bundle—He gave a deep figh—T' 
ſaw the iron emer his ſoul—T burſt into 
tears I could not ſuſtain the picture of 
confinement which my fancy had * 


3 146. Ps Explanation of the Fink 
9 Commandment. | 


vr ytbee, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther What doſt thou mean, by honour- 


„ jng thy father and mother? 
8 aff Y 


owing them, an't pleaſe your honour, 
three halfpence a day out of my pay, when 
they grow old—And didit thou do that, 
Trim? ſaid Vorick.— He did indeed, re- 
lied my uncle Toby.— Then, Trim, ſaid 
orick, ſpringing out of his chair, and 
taking the-Corporal by 'the hand, thou art 
the belt commentator upon that part of 
the Decalogue; and I honour thee more 
for it; Corporal Trim, than if thou hadſt 
had a hand in the Talmud itſelf, 761g. 
Fu $ 147. Healtb. 8 a 
O bleſſed health! thou art above all 
and treaſure; tis thou who enlargeſt 
che ſoul—and openeſt all its powers to re- 
ceive inſtruction, and to reliſh virtue. 
He that has thee, has little more to wiſh 
for! and he that is ſo wretched as to 
want thee, wants every thing with there. 
* * N . , F ' ; y Ibid. . | 
$ 148. A' Voyage to Lilliput. 
M is 4. H A FP. L | | 
The author gives ſome accaunt of himſelf and 
family : his firſt indutements to travel. 
Fe ir ſhipwrecked, and 2 for his life: 
gets fafe on ſhore in the cauntry of Lilli- 
pat; is made a priſouer, and carried up the 


, Country. 3 


| + My father had u ſmall eſtate in Notting: | 


ire; I was the third of five ſons. E. 
ſent me to Emanuel college in Cambridge 


at fourteen years old, where I rgſided three 


years, and applied my ſelf cloſe to my ſtu- 
ies ; but the charge of maintaining me, 
although I had a very ſcanty allowance, 
being too great ſor a narrow fortune, I was 
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bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, æn 
aq i: -: eminent 
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eminent ſurgeon in London, with whom 1 
continued four years; and my father now 
and then ſendihg me ſmall ſums of money, 
I laid them out in learning navigation, and 
other parts of the mathematics, uſeful to 
thoſe who intend to travel, as I always be- 


lieved it woyld be ſome time or other my 


fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I 
went down to my father; where, by the 
aſſiſtance of him and my uncle Jqhn, and 
ſome other relations, I got forty Minds, 
and a promiſe of thirty pounds a year to 
maintain me at Leyden: there I ſtudied 
hyſic two years and ſeven months, know- 
it would be uſeful in long voyages. 
Soon after my return from ; (7.290 I 
was recommended by my good maſter Mr. 
Bates to be ſurgeon to the Swallow, cap» 
tain Abraham Pannell, commander; with 
whom I continued three years. and a half, 
making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
and ſome other parts. When I came back, 
I reſolved to ſettle in London, to which 
Mr. Bates, my maſter, encouraged me, and 


. by him I was recommended to ſeveral pa- , 
rt of a ſmall houſe in the 
Old-Jewry; and being adviſed to alter my 


tients, I took 
condition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, 
ſecond daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, 
hoſier, in Newgate-ſtrect, with whom [ 
received four hundred pounds for a por- 
Bat, my good maſter Bates dying in two 
years T having few friends, my 
ſineſs began to fail; for my conſcience 
would not ſuffer me to imitate the bad 
5 of too many among my brethren. 
aving therefore conſulted with my wife, 
and ſome of my acquaintance, I determined 
to go again to ſea. I was ſurgeon ſucceſs- 
Rvely in two ſhips, and made ſeveral voy- 
ages for fix years to the Eaſt and Welt- 
Indies, by which I gat ſome addition to 


my fortune. 28 of leiſure I ſpent 
in reading the beſt authors, antient and 
modern, being always provided with a 


good number of books ; and when I was 
aſhore, in obſerving the manners and diſ- 
politions of the people, as well as learning 
their language, wherein 1 had a great faci- 
lity by the ſtr of my memoryx. 
The laſt of cheſe voyages not proving 

fortunate, I grew weary of che ſea, 


very 
and; intended to ſtay at home with my wife 


and family. I removed from the Old- 
| Jewry to —_— and 8 

apping, hoping to get buſineſs among 
_ the ſailors; but it would not turn to ac- 
count. * Aﬀter-three years ex pectation that 


extremel 


things would mend, I accepted an advan- 
rageous offer from Captain William Pritch- 
ard, maſter of the Antelope, who was mak- - 


ing a voyage to che South-Sea. We ſet 
al from Briſtol, May 4th, 1699, and our 
voyage at firſt was very proſperous. 
It would not be proper, for ſome” rea- 
ſons, to trouble the reader with the parti- 
culars of our adventures in thoſe ſeas: let 
it ſaffice to inform him, that, in our paſſage 
from thence to the Eaſt-Indies, we were 
driven 
of Van Diemen's land. By an obſe 


rvation 


we found ourſelyes in the latitude gf 30 


degrees 2 minutes ſouth, Twelve of aur 
crew were dead by immoderate labour, and 
ill food; the reft were in a very weak con- 


dition. On the fifth of November, which 
was the beginning of ſummer in thoſe parts, 
the weather being very hazy, the ſeamen 


8 a rock within half a cable's length of 
the ſhip; but the wind was ſo ſtrong, that 


we were driven directly upon it, and im : 


mediately ſplit. Six of the crew, of 


I was one, br, Bog down the boat into- 
ift to get clear of the 


the ſea, made a 
rip and the rock, We rowed by my com- 
putation about three Jeagnes, till we were 
able to work no longer, being already ſpent 
with labour while we were in the ſhip: We 
therefore truſted ourſelves to the mercy of 
the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry from 
the ndrth. What * 


veſſel, I cannot tell; bat, conclude they 
were all loſt. | 
as fortune directed me, and was on | 
forward by wind and tide. I often let 

legs drop, and could feel no bottom: bue 


when I was almoſt gone, and ableto trug 


le no longer, I found myſelf within my 

epth; and by this time the ſtorm” was 
much abated. The declivity was fo mall, 
that I walked near a mile before I got ta 
the ſhore, which I conjectured was about 
eight o'clock in the evening. I then ad- 
vanced forward near half a mile, but could 
not diſcover any ſigns of houſes or inha< 


bitants; at leaſt J was in ſo weak à condi 


tion, that I did not obſerve them. I Was 


heat of the weather, and about half a you 
of brandy that I drank as I leſt che iP: 
I found myſelf much inclined te flerp. I 


: down on the graſs, which Was very- 
e * ſoft, where I ſlept ſoundet than 
ever 


remembered to have done" By 


ent ſtorm to the north-weſt | 


| | ecame of my compa- | 
nions in the boat, as well as of thoſe who” . .. 
eſcaped on the rock, or were left in i 


For my own'part, I fam 


tired, and with that, and the 


2 . 1 —- PEE — 
” 
_ 
. 
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* 


of the ſame kind (as I conjecture 


0 the grou 
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| life, and, as I reckoned, about nine bours; 
for hen I awaked, it was juſt day-light. 


I attempted to rife, but was not able to 


tir; for as I happened to lie on my back, 


J found my arms and legs were ſtrongly 
faſtened on each fide to the ground; and 
my hair, which was long and thick, tied 


don in the ſame manner. I likewiſe fek 


ſeveral ſleader ligatures acroſs my bod 
from my arm-pits to my thighs. = 
only look ypwards, the ſan began to grow 


- hot, and the light offended my eyes. I 


heard a confuſed noiſe about me; but, in 


N , could ſee nothing except 
the ky. In a lade time I felt "ket 
alive moving on my left leg, which ad- 
vancing gently forward over my breaſt, 
came almoſt up to my chin; when bend- 
ing my eyes downward as much as I could, 
] perceived it to be a buman creature not 


n inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
bis hands, and a quiver at his back. In 


the mean time, I felt at leaſt 29 { more 

) fol- 
lowing the firſt. . I was in the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment, and roared ſo loud, that they all 
ran back in a fright; and ſome of them, 


was afterwards told, were hurt with 


the falls they got by leaping from my fides 
upon the ground. However, they ſoon re- 
turned, and one of them, who ventured ſo 
far as to get a full Gght of my face, lifting 
up his hands and eyes by way of 2dmira- 
tion, cried out in a ſhrill but diſtinct voice, 
belinah degul: the others repeated the ſame 


words ſeveral times, but I then knew not 


what they meant. I lay all this while, as 
the reader may believe, in great uneaſineſs; 


> 122 ſroggling to get looſe, I had the 


une to break the ſtrings, and wrench 
"out the pegs that faſtened my left arm to 
the for, by lifting it up to my 
Re, I diſcovered the methods they had 
taken to bind me, and at the fame time 
with a violent pull, which gave me exceſſive 
— Ia little looſened the firings that tied 
n my hair on the left fide, ſo that I was 


5 juſt able to turn my head about two inches. 


But the creatures ran off a ſecond time, 
before I could ſeize them; whereupon there 


was a great ſhout in a very ſhrill accent 
and 2 


r it ceaſed, I heard one of them 
„N tolgo phonac ;, when in an inſtant 
I felt above an hundred arrows diſcharged 
on my left hand, which pricked me like ſo 
. needles; and — they ſhot ano. 

flight into the air, as we do bombs in 
Europe, whereof many, I ſuppoſe, fell on 


- 


pe 
w body, (though. I felt chem not) and 


ſome on my face, which I immediately 
covered with my left hand. When this 


ſhower of arrows. was over, I fell a groan- 


ing with grief aud pain, and then friving 
again to get looſe, they diſcharged another 
volley larger than the firſt, and ſome of 
them attempted with ſpears to ſtick me in 
the ſides; but by good luck I had on me 


a buff jerkio, which they could not pierce. 


I thought it the moſt prudent method to 
lie ſtill, and my deſign was to-continue ſo 
till night, when, my left hand being alrea- 
dy looſe, I could eaſily free myſelf: and as 
for the inhabitants, I had reaſon to believe 
I might be a match for the greateſt army 
they could bring againſt me, if they were 
all of the ſame ſize with him that 1 faw, 
But fortune diſpoſed otherways of me. 
When the people obſerved I was quiet, 
they. diſcharged no more arrows: but, by 
the noiſe I heard, I knew their numbers 
increaſed : and about four yards from ine, 
over-againſt my right ear, I heard a knock- 
ing for above an hour, like that of people 
at work; when man my bead that way 
as well as the pegs and ſtrings would per- 
mit me, 1 ſaw a ſtage erefted about a foot 
and a half from the ground, capable of 
holding ſour oſ the 3 with two 
or three ladders to mount it: from whence 
one of them, who ſeemed to be a. perſon 


of quality, made me a long ſpeech, where- 


of 1 underſtood. not one ſyllable. But I 
ſhould have mentioned, that before the 
principal perſon began his oration, he cried 
out three times, /angro debul Jan; (theſe 
words and the former were afterwards re- 
peated and explained to me.) Whereupon 
immediately about ffty of the inhabitants 
came and cut the ſtrings that faſtened the 
left fide of my head, which gave me the 


liberty of turning it to the right, and of 


obſerving the perſon and geſture bf him 


that was to ſpeak. He appeared to be of 


a. middle age, and taller any of. the 
other three who attended him, whereof one 
was a page that. held up his train, and 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat * than my 
middle finger; the bir raodiood one on 
each fide to ſupport him. He acted every 
part of an orator, and 1 could obſerve many 
periods of threatenings, and others of pro- 
miſes, pity, and kindneſs, I anſwered in 
a few words, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive 


manner, liftin my left band and both 
228 calling him for R 
and being almoſt famiſhed with 


my. eyes to the 
witneſs; 
hunger, having uot eaten a morſel for ſome 


| ors Tit the bh found. 5 
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demands of nature ſo ſtrong upon me, that 


I could not forbear ſhewin impatience 
(perhaps againſt the ſtrict — decency) 
by putting my finger frequently to my 
mouth, to ſignify that I wanted food. The 
urge (for ſo they call à great lord, as I 
afterwards learnt) underſtood me very well. 
He deſcended from the ſtage, and com- 
manded that ſeveral ladders ſhould be ap- 


plied to my fides, on which above an hun- 


dred of the inhabitants mounted, and walked 
towards my mouth, laden with baſkers full 
of meat, which had been provided and ſent 
 thither by the king's orders, upon the firſt 
intelligence he received of me. I obſerved: 
there was the fleſh of ſeveral animals, but 
_ could not diſtinguiſh them by the taſte. 
There | were ſhoulders, legs, and loins, 
ſhaped like thoſe of mutton, and very well 
dreſſed, but ſmaller. than the wings of a 
lark. I eat them by two or three at a 
mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, 
about the bigneſs of muſket-bullets. They 
ſupplied me as faſt as they could, ſhewing 
a thouſand marks of wonder and aftomiſh- 


ment at my bulk and 2 I then 
made another ſign that I wanted drink. 
They found by my eating, that a ſmall 
quantity not ſuffice me, and being a 


with 


_ and beat out the top; I drank it off at a 
draught, which I might well do, for it did” 


: 


77 
1 


0 
; 


4 
| 
; 
1 


4 > 


; 
f 
Z 
j 
1 
: 


conſidered myſelf as bound by 
hoſpitality to a people, who 


g 


me with ſo much expence and ificence.” 
not ſuſſi- 


However, in my thoughts I 


25 


ciently wonder at the intrepidity of theſe 


diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 
upon my body, while one 


mount and walk 


of my hands was at wy without trem- 


bling at the very fight of ſo prodigious a 
appear After 

ſome time, when they obſerved that I made 
no more demands for pt perry e 
his 


creature, as I muſt to 


before me a perſon of -high rank 
imperial majeſty. His exce 
mounted on the ſmall of my ri 
vanced forwards up to my face, with about 


a dozen of his retinue. And producing his 
credentials under the ſignet royal, which 


he applied cloſe to my eyes, ſpoke about 
ten minutes wi an 


agreed. by. his majeſty in council 


with my hand that was looſe, 
the other (but over his 


he underſtood me.well 
his head by way of diſapp 


tion, and held 


JED 


ſigns of anger, 
but with a kind of determinate reſolution; 
often pointing forwards, which, as I after. 
wards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile diftant, whither it was 
that 1 
in few © 
words, but to no purpoſe, and made a ſign 
tting it to 
ency's head, 
for fear of hurting him or his train) and 
= SIONS 
| I my liberty. It a | 
? well enough, for he ſhook. 


* 


* 


5 
„ 


his hand in a poſture do ſhew, that I muſt _ 


be carricd as a 


made other ſigns to let me underſtand that 


4 
— 
1 
8 
: 
: 


withdrew with much civility and chearful 


priſoner. However, he. 


. - 


on 
- 


countenances. Soon after | heard a gene- 
ith frequent itions of the 
words, peplom felan, and I felt grea N 


Fd 
. 


. ” 
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ed to the right and left on that fide; to 
avoid the torrent which fell with ſuch noiſe 


they had daubed my face and both my 
hands with a fort of ointment very plea- 
ſant to the ſmell, which in a few minutes 


Theſe circumſtances, added to the refreſh- 

# ment I had received by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nouriſhing, diſ- 

| poſed me to ſleep. I flept about eight 
_ as I was afterwards aſſured; and it 

was no wonder, for the phyficians, by the 


tion in the hogſhead of wine, en 

It ſeems that, upon the firſt moment I 
was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground after 
my landing, the em had early notice 
it by an expreſe ; and determined in 
coancil that I ſhould be tied in the manner 

I have related, (which was done in the 
night while I flept) that plenty of meat 
and drink ſhould be ſent to me, and a ma- 
chine prepared to carry me to the capital 


* 63 7 | 
+ This reſolution perhaps may a ve 
bold and 43S and [I toy 1.4 
would not be imitated by any prince in 
Europe on the like occaſion; however, in 
my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as 
well as generous: for ſuppoſing theſe people 
had endeavoured to me with their 
ſpears and arrows while I was aſleep, I 
ould certainly have awaked with the firſt 
ſenſe of ſmart, which might ſo far have 
roozed my rage and firength, as to have 
enabled me to break the ſtrings wherewith 
I was tied; after which, as they were not 
able to make reſiſtance, ſo they could ex- 


no mercy, a 


_ © Theſe people are moſt excellent mathe- 
maticians; and arrived to a great perfection 


in mechanics by the countenance and en- 
couragement of the emperor, who. is a re- 


nowned patron of learning. This prince 


hath ſeveral machines fixed on wheels for 
the carriage of trees and other great 
weights. He often builds his largeſt men 
of war, whereof ſome are nine feet long, 
in the woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on theſe engines three or 
four hundred yards to the ſea. Five hun- 
F be. N e and engineers were imme - 

diately ſet at work to prepare the greateſt 
EE engine they had. It was a frame of wood 
| raiſed three inches from the-grourid, about 
8 . .. ſeven feet long and four wide, moving upon 
| twenty-two wheels. The ſhout I heard 
| was upon the arrival of this engine, which 


. . 
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and violence from me. But before this, 


removed all the ſmart of their arrows. 


emperor's oxder, had mingled a ſleepy po- 
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it ſeems ſet out in four hours after my land- 


ing. It was brought parallel to me as I 
lay. But the principal difficulty was to 
raiſe and place me in-this vehicle. Eighty 

les, of one foot high, were erected 
or this purpoſe, and very ſtrong cords, of 
the bigneſs of packthread, were faſtened 
by hooks to many bandages, which the 
workmen had girt round my neck, my 
bands, my body, and my legs. Nine hun- 
dred of the ſtrongeſt men were employed 
to draw up theſe: cords by many pullies 
faſtened on the poles, and thus, in leſs than 
three hours, I was raiſed and flung into 


: the ___ and there tied faſt. : All this I 


was told, for, while the whole operation was 
performing, 1 lay in a profound ſleep by 
the force of that ſoporiferous medicine in- 
fuſed into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor's largeſt horſes, each about four 
inches and an half high, were employed to 
draw me towards the metropolis, which, as 
I faid, was half a mile diſtant. 

About four hours after we began ovr 
Journey, I awaked by a very ridiculous ac- 
cident ; for the carriage being ſtopt awhile 
to adjuſt ſomething' that was out of order, 
two or three of the young natives had the 
curioſity to ſee how I looked when 1 was 
aſleep ; they climbed up into the engine, 
and advancing very ſoftly to my face, one 
of them, an officer in the guards, put the 
ſharp end of his half-pike-a, way u 
into my left noſtril, which ti my 
like a ſtraw, and made me ſneeze violent- 
ly *® : whereupon they ſtole off unperceived, 
and it was three weeks before I knew the 


cauſe of my awaking ſo ſuddenly, We 


made a long march the remaining part of 
the day, and reſted at night with five hun- 
dred guards on each fide of me, half with 
torches, and half with bows 'and arrows, 
ready to. ſhoot me, if I ſhould offer to ſtir, 
The next mornitfy at fun- riſe we continued 
our march, and arrived within two hundred 
yards of the city-gates about-noon, The 
emperor, and all his court, came out to 


It has been remarked; that courage in what- 
ever cauſe, though it ſorhetimes excites indigna - 
tion, is never the object of contempt ;; but this 
pears to be true, only becauſe courage is ſuppoſed 
to imply ſuperiority i for this officer in the guords 
becomes extremely ridiculous and contemptible by 
an act of the moſt daring curioſity, which ſets him 
in comperiſon with Gulliver; to whom he was ſo 
much inferior, that a blaſt. of the Man-mouatain's 
noſtrils would have endangered his life ; and if be- 
_ iifelf is not n ae ure thoſe 

rely are Lilipotians in philoſophy, who confider 
ridicule aa the te of uutn. 5 
; 2 
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meet us, but his great officers would by no 
means ſuffer his majeſty by REN his 
perſon by mounting on . I 

| Fra. oe n ſtopt, 


there ſtood an ancient temple, eſteemed 
to be the largeſt in the whole Kingdom, 
which, having been * ſome years 
before by an unnatoral murder, was, ac- 
cording to the zeal of thoſe people, looked 
upon as prophane, and therefore had been 
applied to common uſe, and all the orna- 
ments and furniture carried away. In this 
edifice it was determined I ſhould lodge: 
The great gate fronting to the north was 
about four feet high, and almoſt two feet 
wide, through which I could eaſily creep, 
On each fide of the gate was 4 ſmall win- 
dow, not above fix inches from the ground : 
into that on the left ſide the king's ſmith 
conveyed fourſcore and eleven chains, like 
thoſe that hang to a lady's watch in Eu- 
rope, and almoſt as large, which were 
locked to my left le * 1 
s. Over- againſt temple, on 

. fide of the ; 7 
twenty feet diſtance, there was a turret at 
leaft five. feet high, Here the emperor 
aſcended, with many principal lords of his 
court, to. have an 4 * unity of viewing 
me, as I was told, for I could not fee 
them, It was reckoned that above an 
hundred thouſand inhabitants came out of 
the town nppn the ſame errand; and, in 
ite of m ds, I believe there could 
be fewer than ten thouſand at ſeveral 
times, who mounted my body by the help 
of ladders. But a proclamation was ſoon 
iffued ta forbid it on pain of death. When 
the wotkmen found it was impoſſible for 
me to break looſe, they cat all the firings 
that bound me; whereupon J roſe up with 
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in my life,” But the noife and aftoniſh- 
walk are not to be ex 
58353 
, e mie not e 11 
N i ether ind forwards in a ſerhi- 
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circle; but, being fixed within four inches 
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great highway, at 


#5 melancholy a diſpoſition as ever I had 
ment of the people at ſeeing the riſe and 


- The clains. which-I am told ſome 


came back out mag? 
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When I found myſelf on feet, 1 
looked about me, and muſt Joy I never 
beheld a more —— proſpect. The 
country around appeared like a continued 
garden, and the incloſed fields, which were 
generally: forty feet ſquare, reſembled fo 
many beds of flowers, Theſe fields were 
intermingled with woods of half afang®*, 
and the talleſt trees, as I could jndge, ap- 
82 be ſeven feet high. I viewed 
he town on my left hand, which looked 
onthe painted ſcene of a city in a the« 
I had been for ſome hours extremely 
preſſed by the neceflities of nature; which 
was no wonder, it being almoſt two days 
ſince I had laſt diſburthened myſelf. I was 
under great difficulties between urgency 
and ſhame. The beſt expedient I could 
think on, was to creepinto my houſe, which 
I 2 did; and, ſhutting the gate 
after me, 1 went as far as the length of 
my chain would ſuffer, and di ed my 
body of that uneaſy Ioad. But this was 
the only time I was ever guilty of ſo un- 
cleanly an action: for which I cannot but 
hope the candid reader will give ſome al- 
lowance, after he hath maturely and im- 
partially conſidered my caſe, and the dif- 
treſs I was in. From this time my con- 
ſtant practice was, as ſbon as I roſe, to 
rm that baſineſs in open air at the 
all extent of my chain; and due care was 
taken every morning, before company 
came, that the- offenſive matter ſhould be 
carried off in wheel-barrows by to ſer- 
vants appointed for that purpoſe. I would 
not have dwelt fo long upon a circum - 
ſtance, that perhaps at firſt ſight may ap- 


pear not very momentous, if I not 5 


thought it neceſſary to juſtify my charac: 
ter, 2 point of 4 ary 4 yr world 
of my maligner 
have been pleaſed, upon this and other 
caſions, to call in queſtion. n Se? 
9 at an end, 1 
aſe, having occa- 
fion for freſh air. The N al- 
ready deſcended from the tower, and ad- 


vancing on horſeback towards me, which 
bad. Ie 60 have coſt kim dear; for the 


beaſt, though very well trained, yet wholly. 


unuſed to fuch a fight, which a 
up on his hinder feet ; but that prince, who” 


if a mountain moved before him, reared 


. 
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i an excellent | 
_ © while his majeſty 
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n horſeman, kept his ſeat till 
his attendants ran in and held his bridle, 
had time to diſmount. 
When he alighted, he ſurveyed me round 
with great admiration; but kept beyon 
the length of my chain. He ordered his 
cooks and butlers, who were already pre- 
pared, to give me victuals and drink, hich 
they puſhed forward in a ſort of vehicles 
upon wheels, till I could reach them. I 
took theſe vehicles, and ſoon emptied them 


all; twenty of them were filled with meat, 


and ten with liquor; each of the former 
afforded me two or three mouthfuls ; 
and I emptied the liquor of ten veſſels, 
which was contained in earthen vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught : 
and fo I did the The empreſs, and 
young princes of the blood of both ſexes, 
— ded by many ladies, ſat at ſome diſ- 
tance in their chairs; but the acci- 
dent that happened to the emperor's horſe, 


Ly alighted, and came near his perſon, 


which I am now L deſcribe. He is 
taller, by almoſt the breadth of my nail, 
than any of his court, which alone is enou 
to ftrike an awe into the beholders. Hi 


features are ſtrong and maſculine, with an 


Auſtrian lip and arched noſe, his $ 
ien olive, his countenance ere, bis bows 
all his motions 


| 
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: ground, and away he ran. 


delighted at this 
which 


riched with diamonds. His voice was ſhrill, 


but very clear and articulate, and I could 
diſtinctiy hear it, when I 1 f The 
ladies and courtiers were all mo 2 
ſicentl wo 7 ſo — 320 ſpot Bo — 
8 eemed to reſemble a petticoat ſpre⸗ 
a the ground bee. 
and filver. His imperial majeſty ſpoke 
ok to me, and I returned anſwers; but 
neither of us could underſtand a ſyllable. 
There were ſeveral of his prieſts and law- 
2 preſent (as I conjectured by their ha- 
its) who were commanded to addreſs 
themſelves to me, and I ſpoke to them in 
as many languages as | had the leaſt ſmat. 
tering of, which were high and low Dutch, 
Latin, French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Lingua 
Franca; but all to no purpoſe. After about 
two hours the court retired, and I was left 
. 
tinence, probably the malice, of the 
rabble, who were very impatient to crowd 
about me as near as they durſt, and ſome of 
them had the impudence to ſhoot their ar- 
rows at me, as I fat on the 
door of my houſe, whereof one very nar- 
row! wiſhed my left eye. But the co- 
lone ardered fx of te rin r 
ſeized, no puniſhment ſo pro- 
as to deliver ow bound bo 
Fd; which ſome of his ſoldiers accord- 
ingly did, puſhing them forwards with the 
but-ends of their pikes into my reach: I 


took them all in my right hand, put five . 
i- of them into my coat-pocket, as to 


the fixth, I made à countenance as if I 
would eat him alive, The poor man 
ſqualled terribly, £7 the 7 * 2 
| were in muc y when 
they „ ; butT 
ſoon put them out of fear; for, looking 
mildly, and immediately cutting the trio 
he was bound with, I N e 
treated the 
reſt in the ſame manner, taking them one 
by one out of my pocket; and I obſerved 
both the ſoldiers and _ were highly. 
my Ys 
was repreſented very much to. my 


1- advantage at court. 


Towards night I got with ſome difficulty 


into my houſe, where I lay on the gr 


daring which tile — 
uring w em gave © 

to how a bed for — ix hun- 
dred beds + of the common meaſure were 


+-Oulliver hes —⁰ great exaRaels In_the 
proportion and ap” carances of the object thus 


Onasav. 
5 brought 


to prevent the imper- - 


d by the- 


- * 
rr - Sade I. 
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any ſubſidies upon his ſubjects, who are 


rought in carriages, and worked up in mi 
— nn hundred and fifty of their beds, 
ſewn together, made up the ' breadth and 
length; and theſe were four doubled, which 
however kept me but indifferently from the 
hardneſs of the floor, that was of ſmooth 
ſtone. By the ſame computation they pro- 
vided me with ſheets, blankets, and cover- 
lids, tolerable enough for one who had been 
ſo long inured to hardſhips. | 
As the news of my arrival ſpread through 
the kingdom, it brought prodigious num- 
bers of rich, idle, and curious people to ſee 
me; ſo'that the villages were almoſt em 
tied; and great eK of tillage and houſe- 
hold affairs muſt have enſued, if his impe- 
rial majeſty had not provided, by ſeveral 
ions and orders of ſtate, agai 
this inconveniency. He directed, that thoſe 
who had already beheld me ſhould return 
home, and not preſume to come within fifty 
yards -of my without licence from 
court; whereby the ſecretaries of ſtate got 
confiderable fees. * 
In the mean time the em held fre- 
quent councils, to debate what courſe ſhould 
be taken with me; and I was afterwards 
aſſured by a particular friend, a perſon of 
great quality, who was as much in the ſe- 
eret as any, that the court was under many 
difficulties concerning me. They appre- 
hended my breaking looſe; that my diet 
would be very expenſive, and might cauſe 
a famine. Sometimes they determined to 
ſtarve me, or at leaſt to ſhoot me in the 
faceand hands with poiſoned arrows, which 
would ſoon diſp me ; but again they 
conſidered, that the ftench of © large a 
carcaſe _ 1 3 
tropolis, and Prob ſpread through th 
whole kingdom. In midſt * theſe 
conſultations, ſeveral officers of the army 
went to the door of the 
chamber, and two of them being admitted, 
| gave an account of my behaviour to the 
criminals above-mentioned, which made 
ſo favourable. an impreſſion in the breaſt 
of ar es an and. the whole board, in my 
behalf, that an imperial commiſſion was 
iſſued out, obliging all the villages nine 
hundred yards the city to deliver in 
every morning fix beeves, forty ſheep, and 
other yiſtuals, for on peer” ; r 
with a proportionable quantity of 
and wine, aud other liquors ; for the due 
payment of 7 12 » maj gave fign. 
ments upon. his tre For this prince 
lives chiefly upon gs dewefnes, ſel. 
dom, except upon great occaſions, raiſing 


to accuſtom the 


bound to attend him in his wars at their 
own expence. An eſtabliſhment was alſo 
made of fix hundred perſons to be my do- 
meſtics, who had board-wages allowed for 
their maintenance, and tents built for them 
very conveniently on each fide of my door. 
It was likewiſe ordered, that three hundred 
taylors ſhould make me a ſuit of cloaths 
after the faſhion of the country: that fix 
of his majeſty's greateſt ſcholars ſhould be 


| employed to inſtru me in their language: 
a 


laſtly, that the emperor's horſes, and 
thoſe of the nobility, and troops of guards, 
ſhould be frequently exerciſed in my light, 
— to me. All theſe 

orders were duly put in execution, and in 
about three weeks I made great progreſs 
in learning their language; during which 
time the emperor frequently honoured me 
with his viſits, and was pleaſed to aſſiſt my 


maſters in pes. me. We began already 
to converſe together in ſome ſort; and the 
firſt words I t were to expreſs my 


defire, that he would pleaſe to give me my 
liberty, which I every day repeated on my 
knees. His anſwer, as I could ___ 
hend it, was, that this muſt be a wotk of 
time, not to be thought on without the 


advice of his council, and that ficſt I muſt 
e 


ſwear a peace with him and his l 
However, that 1 ſhould be uſed with all 
kindneſs ; and he adviſed me to acquire, 
by my patience and diſcreet behaviour, the 
of himſelf and his ſubjects. 
would not take it ill, if he 
ave orders to certain * officers to 
earch me; for probably 5 

about me ſeveral weapons, which m 


needs be dangerous things, if they. an 
ſwered the b of fo prodgions rſon. 


ſatisfied ; for! 
was ready 5 turn up my 


eplied, that by the laws of the kin 
1 muſt be ſe: 


Co) 


out my conſent and aſſiſtance; that he 
ſo good an opinion of my generoſity 


in my 


. 


R 
— 
Pg 


| by two of his 3 
that he knew this could not be done with- 


This 1 delivered ' 


* 


as b truſt their perſons in my 
nds: that whatever they took from me, 
e the ran which f woul 

, or paid for at the rate which I would 


LY 
> 


ſecret pocket, which I had no mind ſhould 
be ſearched, wherein I had ſome little ne- 
ceflaries, that were of no conſequence to 
| any but myſelf, In one of my fobs there 
was a filver watch, and in the other a ſmall 
28 of gold in a purſe. Theſe gen- 
1  tlemen, having pen, ink, and paper about 
| them, made an exact inventory of every 
| thing they ſaw ; and, when they had done, 
| deſired I would ſet them down, that they 
| might deliver it to the emperor. This in- 
ventory I afterwards tranſlated. into Eng- 
liſh, and is word for word as follows: 
-  Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of the 
great Man- mountain (for ſo I interpret the 
words Qsinbus Fleftrin) after the ſtricteſt 


| | ſearch we found only one great piece of 


| — Coarſe cloth, large enough to be a foot- 
| cloth for your majeſty's chief room of ſtate. 


cheſt, with a cover of the ſame metal, 
which we the ſearchers were not able to 
lift. We deſired it ſhould be opened, and 
one of us ſtepping into it, found himſelf 


part whereof flying up to our faces, ſet 
Aus both a ſheezing for ſeveral times toge- 
ther. In his right waiſtcoat-pocket we 
found a prodigious bundle of white thin 
 - ſubſtances, folded one over another, about 
the bigneſs of three men, tied with a ſtrong 
cable, and marked with black figures; 
Which we bumbly conceive to be writinga, 
every letter almoſt half as large as 
palm of our hands, In the left there w 
a ſort of engine, from the back of which 
| were extended e H poles, reſem- 
bling the palliſadoes before yow majeſtyls 
court; wherewith we conjeQure the Man- 
mountain combs his head; for we did 
not always trouble him with queſtions, be- 
' cauſe we found it a great difficulty to make 
him andeiftand u. In the large pocket 
on the right fide of his middle cover (ſo I 
tranſlate the word ranfulo, by which th 


meant my breethes) we ſaw a hollow pil- 


=. Tat of iron, about the feagth of a_ man, 
- [faſtened to a firong piece of timber, larger 
- than the pillar; and upon. one fide of the 
Pillar were huge pieces af iron, ticking 
bat, cut into range figures, which we 
know not ,what to make of. In 
pocket another engine of the ſame kind. 
In the ſmaller, t on the right fide 
were ſeveral round flat pieces of white and 
red metal of different bulk; ſome of the 
"white, which ſeemed to. be filver, were ſo 


© =, Jarge and hea! „that comrade and 1 2 w_ travelers, by 1 how little tru 
e en ee ran, I 


In the left pocket we ſaw a huge ſilver 


up to the r1d-leg in a ſort of duſt, ſome 
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were two black pillars irregularly ſhaped 3 
we could not without difficulty 2 
top of them, as we ſtood at the bottom of 
his pocket. One of them was covered, 
N all of a · piece ; but 3 
er end of the other appeared a white 
— ſubſtance, about a the bigneſs 
of our heads, Within each of theſe was 
incloſed a prodigious plate of ſteel; which, 
by our orders, we obliged him to ſhew us, 
becauſe we apprehended they might be 
dangerous engines. He took them out of 
their caſes, and told us, that in his own 
country his practice was to ſhave his beard 
with one of theſe, and to cut his meat with 
the other. There were two pockets, which 
we could not enter: theſe he called his 
fobs: they were two large ſlits cut into the 
top of his middle dang {queezed cloſe 
by the preſſure of his ay” Out of the 
right. ſob hung a great filver chain with 
a wonderful engine at the bottom. We 
irected him to draw out whatever was at 
end of that chain; which appeared to 
be a globe, half ſilver, and of ſome 
tranſparent metal; for on the tranſparent 
fide we ſaw certain ſtrange figures circu- 
larly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers ſtopped by 
that lucid ſubſtance. He pat this engine 
to our ears, which made an inceſſant noiſe 
like that of a water-mill; and we conjec- 
ture it is either ſome unknown animal, or 
the god that he worſhips j but we, are more 
inchged to the latter opinion, becauſe he 
aſſured us (if we underſtood him right, for 


he expreſſed himſelf very imperſectſy) that 
he ld 


m did any thing without conſulting 
it. He called it his oracle, and ſaid it 
dinted out the time for every action of his 
fe . From the left fob he took out a net 
almoſt large enough for a fjiſherman, but 
contrived to open and ſhut like a purſe, 
and ſerved him for the lame aſe: we found 
therein ſeveral maſly pieces of yellow me- 
tal, which, if they be real gold, muſt be of 
immenſe value. 5 | 
. Having thus, in obedience to your ma- 
8 commands, diligently ſearched all 
is pockets, we obſerved a girdle about his 


waiſt, made of the hide of ſome prodigious 
left animal, from which on the left ſide hurg 


a ſword of the length of five men; and on 
the right a bag or pough divided into two 
„ p 9 & PE. 

pail be te land ont. 
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cells, each cell capable of holding three of 


majeſty's ſubjets. In one of theſe 
5 were — globes, or balls, of a moſt 
— ps metal, about the w__ of our 
heads, and required a ſtrong hand to lift 
them; the other cell contained a heap of 
certain black grains, but of no great bulk 
or weight, for we could hold above fifty of 
them in the palms of our hands. | 
This is an exact inventory of what we 
Found about the body of the Man-moun- 
tain, who uſed us with great civility, and 
due reſpect to your majefty's commiſſion. 
Signed and ſealed, on the fourth day of 
the eighty-ninth moon of your majeſty's 


_ auſpicious reign. | | | 
Cris Frelick, Marft Frl. 


When this inventory was read over to 
the emperor, he directed me, although in 
very gentle terms, to deliver up the ſeveral 
-particulars; He firſt called for my ſcyme- 
ter. which I took: out, ſcabbard and all. 
In the mean time he ordered three thou- 
ſand of his choiceſt troops 
tended him) to ſurround me at a diſtance, 
with their bows' and arrows juſt ready to 


eyes were wholly fixed upon his majeſty. 
He then defired me to draw my ſcymeter, 
* although it had got ſome ruſt by 

e ſea- water, was in parts exceeding 
bright. I did ſo, and immediately all the 
troops gave a ſhout between terror and 
ſurprize; for the ſun ſhone clear, and the 
reflection dazzled their eyes, as I waved 
the ſeymeter to and fro in wy hand. His 
majeſty, who is a moſt nanimous 
prince , was leſs daunted than 1 conld ex- 
pe; he ordered me to return it into the 
ſcabbard, and caſt it on the ground as 


gently as I could, about fox feet from the 


end of my chain. The next thing he de- 
-manded, was one of the hollow iron pillars ; 
| cket-piſtols, I 
drew it ont, and at his deſire, as well as I 
ou, expreſſed to him the uſe of it ; and 
| inp at only 
the © eſs of my pouch | 

eſcape" wetting in the ſea (an inconveni- 
'ence againſt which all prodent mariners 


(who then at- 


57 might be loſt or 


with powder, which by - | bog - 
The anther divert; the emperor end bis aghilily 


then I let it off in the air. The 'aſtoniſh- 
ment here was much greater than at the 
light of my ſcymeter. Hundreds fell down, 
as if they had been ſtruck dead; and even 


the emperor, although he had ſtood his 


ground, could not recover himſelf in ſom 

time, . I delivered up both my i ol, in 
the ſame manner I had done my ſeymetet, 
and then my pouch of powder and bullets; 
begging him that the former might be 
kept from fire, for it would kindle with 
the ſmalleſt ſpark, and. blow up his impe- 
rial palace into the air. I likewiſe deli- 
vered up my watch, which the emperor 


was very curious to ſee, and commanded 


two of his talleſt yeoman of the guards to 
bear it on res their ſhoulders, as 
draymen in Eng do a barrel of ale. 
He was amazed at the continual noiſe it 
made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could eafily diſcern; for their 
5 * 1s much more acute than ours: be 
| the opinions of his-learned men about 


it; which were various and remote; as the 


reader may well imagine without my re- 
1 although indeed I could — very 


' diſcharge: butT did not obſerve it, for mine perfectly underſtand them. I then gave u 
my filver and copper money, my purſe wi 


nine ep pleat ge and ſome ſmaller. 


knife and razor, my comb and 
filver ſuuff- box, my handkerchief and jour- 
nal - book. My ſcymeter, piſtols, and 
————— goods 
F 
Abe teh before obſerved, one priyay 
pocket, which their ſearch, w 

in there — CS 


ſometimes uſe for the weakneſs fins : | 


eyes). pocket perſpective, and ſome 


ſequence to the emperor; I did | 
myſelf bound in honour to diſcover; and I 


— Ras nn No £ 
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in g We 


veyed in carriages to his majeſty a 


of hath ſexes in g ery unconman manter. 
„„ N om ele court of Ale dt- 
\= 8" He #h#'ddes nor nd big difpoled to be-. 2 e, ce ee 
ndur this magnanimity ſhould reflect, that a right My gentleneſs.and good behaviour had 
as of moral and intellectual excellence is gained ſofar on abe emperor and his court, 


great abſürdity and injuſtice arrogated . ew e 
f — admires, in a ding fix feet "high; * 3 . army, and people in 
e he deſpiſes in obe whole ature does 22272), That t began 


| to conceive of 
| D 


0 


oft 
YN ; ; ht 


' 


> 


from the 
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vourable diſpoſition. The natives came 
degrees to be leſs a ve of any dan- 
ger from me. I would ſometimes lie down, 
and. let five or fix of them dance on my 
hand: and at laſt the boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide and ſeek 
in my hair. I had now made a good 

þ in underſtanding and ſpeaking — 
language. The emperor had a mind one 
.day to entertain me with ſeveral of the 
country ſhows, wherein they exceed all 
nations I have known both for dexteri 
- m_ aer 4 — = 
.none uch as of the dancers, 
performed upon a ſlender white thread, 
extended about two feet, and rwelve inches 
defire libe : with — wreck Shs. ow 
| ty, er's patience, 
to enlarge ns little. a N 


This diverſion is only iſed by thoſe 
perſons, who are ates ſor great 
employment, and high favour at court. 


: 
; 
4 


5 ps 3 
are not always of 1 
liberal education. When a great office is 


- vacant either by death or diſgrace (which 


allowed to cat a caper on the ftrait rope at 


Hot partial, the | ; 


2 
4 accidents, whereof great numbers are 
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„that a or two before my 
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Ell poflible methods to cultivate this fa- 


mark of his favour. 


[order ſeveral ficksof two feet hi 
record. Im If have ſeen two or three | 


x 


his neck, if one of th king's cuſhions, that 


by accidentally lay on the ground, had not 


weakened the force of his fall, | 
There is likewiſe another diverſion, which 
is only. ſhewn before the emperor and em- 
preſs, and firſt miniſter, upon particular 
occafions, The emperor lays on the table 
three fine filken threads of ſix inches long; 
_ er Ts and * 
green. th are pro as 
prizes for thoſe perſons, whom ie 
a mind to aq by a peculiar 
The ceremony is per- 
formed in his majeſty's great chamber of 

ſtate, where the candidates are to under 

a trial of dexterity very differeut from 

former, and ſach as I have not obſerved the 
leaſt reſemblance of in * country of 
the old or new world. emperor holds 
a ſtick in his hands, both ends parallel to the 
horizon, while the candidates advancing, 
one by one, ſometimes leap over the ſtick, 


. ſometimes ereep under it backwards and for- 


wards ſeveral times, according as the ſtick 
is advanced or depreſſed. Sometimes the 
.emperor holds one end of the ſtick, and his 
firſt miniſter the other; ſometimes the mi · 


divert the emperor one day after a very 
inary manner. 1 he would 
andthe 

thickneſs of an ordinary cane, to 2 


z then 


- 


feet from the ground 


my 


e — RR — 
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my handkerchief to the nine ſticks that ſtood 
ere; and extended it on all fides, till it was 


tight as the top of a drum; and the four 


parallel ſticks, riſing about five inches higher 
than the handkerchiefs ſerved as — on 
each fide. When [I had finiſhed my wor 
I defired the emperor to let a troop, of his 
beſt horſe, twenty-four in number, come and 
.exerciſe upon this plain. His majeſty ap- 
proved of the progeny, and I took them up 
one by one in my hands, ready mounted and 
armed, with the proper officers to exerciſe 
them. As ſoon as they got into order, 
divided into two parti 


I ſet down the troop with the other, in t 


ſume manner as I took them up. The ho 


living creature, asthey at firſtap 


ſome of them had walked round it ſeveral 
times; that, by mounting up on each other's 
ſhoulders, they had got to the top, which 
flat and even, and ſtamping 
* 


they found it was hollow within ; that they 


1 


"WP on the graſs without motion ; and ra 


maj „they would undertake to 


bring it with only five horſes, I preſently 
art . 


knew what they meant, and was 

heart to receive this intelligence. It ſeems, 
upon my firſt reaching the ſhore after our 
ſhipwreck, I was in ſuch confuſion; that, 


ore I came to N where I went ta 


ſicep, my hat, which I had faſtened with a 
ſtring to my head while I was rowing, and 
had on all the time I was ſwimming, 


fell E 4 | 


I n by ſome acci 
which I never obſerved, 5 


» 


bumbly conceived it might be ſomething i 
belonging to the Man ate: and if his 


* 


4 | 


golam, who was pleaſed, without any pro- 


vocation, to be my mortal enemy. Butit 


was carried againſt him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. 'That mi- 
niſter was galbet, or admiral of the realm, 
very much in his maſter's confidence, and 
a perſen well verſed in affairs, but of a mo- 
roſe and ſour ec However, he 


was at len uaded to comply; but 
Prevailed that the articles and conditions 


'vpon Which I ſhould be ſet free, and to 
Which I muſt {wear, ſhould be drawn up by 
Mihſelf. Theſe articles were brought to me 
by Skyreſh Bolgolam in perſon, attended 

y. two. under ſecretaries, and ſeveral per- 


Dos of diftingtion. After they were read, 


T was determined to ſwear to the perform- 


dee of them; firſt in the manner of my 
on country, and afterwards in the method 
+ preſcribed by their laws, which was to hold 


wy right foot in my left hand, and to place 
the middle finger of my right hand on the 
grown of my and my thumb on the 
tip of wy right ear. But becauſe the 
yeader may be curious to have ſome idea of 
the ſtyle and manner of expreffion 88 
to that e, as well as to know the arti- 
cles upon which I recovered'my 5 0 
have made a tranffation of the whole inſtru 


went word for word, as near as I was able, 
"Which I here offer to the publie. 


Solbaſto Momaren 'Evlame Gurcilo 


£ Shefin R Vily Gue, moſt mighty em- 
i 


peror of Lilliput, delight and terror of the 
univerſe, whoſedominionsexten! five thou- 
fand þluftrugs, (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs, taller than the ſons 
of men ; whoſe feet preſs down to the cen- 


tte, and whoſe head ſtrikes againſt the ſun; 


at whoſe nod the princes of the eatth ſhake 
their knees; pleaſant as the ſpring, com- 


Portable as the fummer, fruitful as autumn, 
- Ureadfol as winter. His moſt ſublime ma- 
;jelly propoſethto the Man-mountain, latel 


atrived at onr celeſtial dominions, ' the fol- 
lowing articles, which by a ſolemn oath he 


Mull be obliged to perform, 


At. The mountain ſhalt not depart 


from our dominions without our licence 


under our great ſeal. *_ | 20s 
24. He ſhall not prefame to come into 


- our thetropolis without our expreſs order; 
at which time the inhabitants ſhall have two 

Hours 8 to keep Within doors. 
4. The (ad 


3d. The (ad Man-monntain ſhall con- 
fine his walks to our principal high roads, 
and not 


: : . 


dow or ed of corn, © 


to walk or lie down in a mea | 
x Fx 3k F SY 
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Ach. As he walks the ſaid roads, he ſhalt 
take the utmoſt care not to trample upon 
the bodies of any of our loving ſubje&s, 
their horſes or carriages, nor take any of 
our ſubjects into his hands without their 
own —— _ at 
Ich. If an expreſs requires extraordinary 
gaben. the 1 ſhall be ob. 
ged to carry in his et the meſſenger 
'and horſe a fix © Tiny Ghbe Tn hs. 
ry moon, and return the ſaid meſſenger 


back (if required) ſaſe to our imperial 
. 8 a 542) 79 
6th. He ſhall be our all "againſt dur 
enemies in the iſland of Blefuſcu ®, and do 
his utmoſt to deſtroy their fleet, which is 
now preparing to invade us. 
"ob 7th, hat the faid Man-mountain ſhall, 
at his times of Jeiſure, be aiding and aſſiſting 
to our workmen, in helping to raiſe certain 
| ou ſtones, towards covering the wall of 
the IE park and other our royal 
buil — N. r 
"8h. t the ſaĩd Man-mountain ſhall, 
in two moons time, deliver in an exact ſur- 
vey of the circumference of our dominions, 
1 of his own paces round 


Laſtly, That, upon his ſolemn oath to 
obſerveall the above articles, the ſ4id Man- 
mountain ſhall have a daily allowance of 
meat and drink ſufficient for the ſupport of 
1724 of our ſubjects, with free acceſs to our 
royal perſon, and other marks of our fa- 
your, Given at our palace at Belfaborac, 
the twelfth day of the ninety-firſt moon of 


I wore and ſubſeribed to theſe articles 
with great chearfulneſs and content, al- 
; ſame of them were not ſo: honour- 
able as I could have wiſhed z which pro- 
ceeded wholly from the malice of Skyreſh 
Bolgolam, the high-admiral: whereupon 
my chains were immediately unlocked, and 
J was at full The emperor bimſelt 
an perſon did me the honour to be by at the 
whole ceremony. I made my acknowledg · 
ments by — — at his majeſtys 
Js but he commanded me 3 
after many gracious expreſſions, which, to 
avoid the cenſure of vanity, I ſhall not re- 
Peat he added, that he hoped I ſhould 
à uſeſul ſervant, and well · deſerve all the 
ſavours he had already conſerred upon me, 
2 In his deſcription'of Lunput be ſeems to have 
d- England more immediately in view. In his 
deſcription of Blefuſcu, he ſeems to intend the 
kingdom of France. : 


a BAS œ c c 


* empire. 
enperor in his wars.” 


T be firſt requeſt I made, after 1 had ob- 
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The reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that, 
in the laſt article for the recovery of my 
liberty, the emperor ſtipulates to allow me 
a quantity of meat and drink ſuificient for 
the ſupport of 1724 Lilliputians. Some 
timeafter, aſking a friend'atcourthow they 
came to ſix on that determinate number; 
he told me that his majeſty's mathemati- 
cians having taken the height of my body 
by the help of a quadrant, and finding itto 
exceed theirs in the proportion of twelve to 
one, the — from the ſimilarity of 
their bodies, that mine muſt contain at le 
1724 of theirs, and conſequently would re- 
quire as much food as was neceſſary to ſup- 

that number of Lilliputians. By which 

reader may conceiye an idea of the in- 

uity of that people, as well as the pru- 
Gent and exact cxconowmy of ſo great a 


concerning the affairs of that 
be author*s . ferve the 


tained my liberty, was, that I might have 
licence to ſee Mildendo, the metropolis ; 
— — — — — 
with a ſpeci to do no a 

to the inhabitants or their houſes. The 
people had notice by proclamation of m 


encompaſſed it, is two feet and a half high, 
and a leaſt cleven — — ſo that a 
coach and horſes may en very ſafely 
round it; and it is flanked with firong 
towers at ten 'feet diſtance. I ſtept over 


the weſteru gate, and very 
——— through the two prin- 
cipalftreets, only in my ſhort wailtcoat, for 


fear of damaging the roofs and eves of the 
— 
a ö oft eire to 

treading on any ſtraggler, who might re- 
main in the ſtreets ; although the orders 
were very ſtrict, that all people ſhould k 
in their houſes at their own- peril. "The 
garret-windous and tops of were ſo 
crowded with ſpeRtators, that I thought in 
all my travels I had not ſeen a more popu- 
lous place. The city is an exact ſquare, 


each Gde of the wall being five hundred feet \ 
Jong, | The two grear faves 


ſtron to bear my weight. The 
poop Ares e 1. a ſecond time, 


irts of my coat. I walked 


ktep flones,whichwereleft open on purpoſe, and 


1 


croſs and divide it into four quarters, are 
five feet wide. The lanes andalleys, which 
I could not enter, but only viewed them 
as I paſſed, are from twelve to eighteen 
inches, The town is capable of holding 
five hundred thouſand ſouls; the houſes are 
from three to five ſtories: the ſhops and 
markets well provide. E 
The emperor's palace is in the centre of 


the city, where the two great ſtreets meet. 


It is incloſed by a wall of two feet high, 
and twenty feet diftance from the buildings. 


leaſt I had his maj 


's permiſſion to ſtep over 
this wall; and the being fo wide be- 
tween that and the palace, I could 
view it on every fide. The outward court 


is a ſquare-of forty feet, and includes two 


other courts; in the inmoſt are the royal 
apartments, which I was very deſirous to 
ſee, but found it extremely difficult : for 
the great gates, from one {quare into ano- 
ther, were but eighteen inches high, and 
ſeven inches wide. Now the buildings 
of the outer court were atleaſt ſwe feet 
high, and it was impoſlible for me to ſtride 


over them without infinite damage to the 


ile, though the walls were ſtrongly built f 


ſtone, and four inches At the 
ſame time the emperor had a great deſire 
that I ſhould fee the magnificence of his pa- 
lace; but this I was not able to do till three 
days after, which 1 ſpent in cutting down 
with my knife ſome of the largeſt trees in 
the royal park, about an hundred yards dif. 
tant from the city. Of theſe trees I made 
two ſtools, each about three feet high, and 


wwe nt again through the city to the pn 
with — ſtools whos er 

came to the fide of the outer court, I food 
upon one ſtool, and-took the other in mx 
hand: this I lifted over the roof; and 
ſet it down on the ſpace between the firſt and 
ſecond court, which was eighty feet wide. 
then ſtept over the building very conveni-. 
ently from one ſtool to the other, and drew 
up the firſt after me with a hooked ſick. 
By this contrivance I got into the -inmoſt 
court; and, lying down upon my fide, I ap- 
plied my face to the wi s of the mi 


diſcoveredthe moſt a ts that 
can be e —ů 
and the young princes in their ſeveral lodg- 


| _ with their chiefattendants about them. 


er imperial majeſty, was Moy; 0 Wile 
very graciouſly upon me, ave me our 


hen ! 


- But 1 ſhall not anticipate the reader with 
farther deſcriptions of this kind, becauſe I 
reſerve them for a greater work, which is 
k 2 2 ö COR 
a general deſcription o empire, from 
ns firſt erection, through a long ſeries of 
princes, with a particular account of their 
wars and politics, laws, learning, and reli- 
ion, their plants and animals, their pecu- 
manners and cuſtoms, with other mat- 
ters very curious and uſeful; my chief do- 
ſign at preſent being only to relate ſuch 
events and tranſactions, as happened to the 
public or to myſelf, during a refidence of 
about nine months in that empire. ; 
. TIS neg e eee 
obtained berty, » princi- 
——— (as they ſtyle him) for 
private affairs, came to my houſe attended 
_ only by one ſervant. He ordered his coach 
0 wait at a diſtance, and defired I would 
give him an hour's audience; which I rea- 
A conſemed to, on account of his quali 
and perſonal merits, as well as of the 
offices he had done me during my ſo- 
itations at court. I offered to he down, 
chat he might the more conveniently reach 
my ear; but he choſe rather to let me hold 
him in my hand during our converſation. 
He began with compliments on my liberty; 
laid, he — Tt" to ſome merit in it; 
but however added, that, if it had not been 
ſior che preſent ſituation of things at court, 
perhaps I might not have obtained it ſo 
Joon, For, ſaid he, as flouriſhing a condi- 
tion as we may appear to be in to foreign- 
ers, we labour under two mighty evils; a 
violent faction at home, and the danger of 
an invaſion by a moſt t enemy from 
abroad. As to the firſt, you are to under- 
Hand, that for above ſeyenty moons paſt 
there have been two ſtruggling * > — in 
this empire, under the names of Trameck- 
n and Slamech/an , from the high and 
lo heels of their ſhoes, by which they diſ- 
-tinguiſh themſelves. It is alledged indeed, 
that the high heels are moſt agreeable to 
our. ancient conſtitution; but, however this 
be, his majeſty is determined to make uſe 


2 offices in the gift 


iloſ 
— — that you dropped from 
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heels are lower at leaſt by a drury than any 
of his court '{drerr is a meaſure about the 
fourteenth part of an inch.) The animoſi- 
ties between theſe two parties run ſo high, 
that they will neither eat nor drink, nor talk 
with each other. We compute the Trameck- 
Jan, or high-heels, to exceed us in number; 
but the power is wholly on our fide. We 
apprehend bis imperial highneſs, the heir 
to the crown, to have ſome tendency to- 
wards the high-heels; at leaſt, we can 
inly diſcover, that one of his heels is 

igher than the other, which gives him a 
hobble in his gait. Now, in 
theſe inteſtine diſquiets we are threatened 
with an invaſion from the iſland of Blefuſcu, 
which is the other great empire of the uni- 
verſe, almoſt as large and powerful as this 
of his majeſty. For as to what we have 
heard you affirm, that there are other king- 
doms and ftates in the world, inhabited by 
human creatuges as large as yourſelf, our 
rs are in much doubt, and would 


the moon, or one of the ſtars; becauſe it is 
certain, that an hundred mortals of your 
bulk would, in a ſhort time, deſtroy all the 
fruits and cattle of his majeſty's dominions: 
beſides, our hiſtories of fix thouſand moons 
make no mention of any other regions, than 
the ewo great empires of Lilliput and Ble- 
fuſcu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
1 was going to tell you, engagedin a 
moſt obſtinate war for ſix - and- thirty moons 

It began apon the following occa- 


non: it 18 allowed on all hands, that the pri- 


mitive way of breaking eggs, before we eat 
them, was upon the largeſt end; but his pre- 
ſent majeſty's er, while he was a 
boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it 
ing to the ancient practice, happened 
to cut one of his fingers. Whereupon the 
emperor, his father, publiſhed an ediQ, 
commanding all his ſubjects, upon 3 
— — 
eggs. | e ſo en 
law, that oer Alerts us, there have 
been fix rebellions raiſed on that accoant : 
wherein one em loſt his life, and ano- 
were waa fomented by the monarchs 
of Blefuſcu; and when they were quelled, the 
exiles always fled for refuge to that empire. 
It is computed that eleven thouſand perſons 


have at ſeveral times ſaffered death, rather 


than ſubmit to break their eggs at the 
ſmaller end. Many hundred large volumes 


have been publiſhed upon this controverſy: - 


but the books of the Big-endians have been 
long forbidden, and the whole party * 


2 
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ments. During the courſe of theſe trou- 
bles, the emperors of Blefuſcu did frequent- 
ly expoſtulate by their ambaſſadors, accuſ- 
ing us of making a ſchiſm in religion by 
oftending againſt a fundamental doctrine of 
our great prophet Lu „ in the fifty- 
Kan chapter of the Blundecral (which 1s 
their Alcoran.) This however is thought 
to be a mere ſtrain upon the text; for the 
words are theſe; « That all true believers 
« break their eggs at the convenient end. 
And which is the convenient end, ſhould 
in my humble opinion be left toevery man's 
conſcience, or at leaſt in the pomer of the 
chief magiſtrate to determine. Now, the 
Big-endian exiles have found ſo much cre- 
dit in the emperor of Blefaſcu's court, and 
ſo much private aſſiſtance and 
ment from their party here at home, that a 
bloody war hath been carried on between 
the two empires for ſix-and-thirty moons, 
with various ſucceſs; during which time 
we have loſt forty capital ſhips, and a 
much greater number of ſmaller veſſels, to- 
gether with thirty thouſand of our beſt ſea. 
men and ſoldiers; and the damage re- 
ceived by the enemy is reckoned to be 
ſomewhat greater than ours. However, they 
have now equipped a numerous fleet, and 
are r to 2 
us; imperial ma jeit y. ing a 
t confidence in your and 
rength, hath commanded me to lay this 
account of his affairs before you. 
I defired the ſecretary to preſent my 


humble up the emperor, and to let 


him know, that I thought it would not be- 
come me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
r 

of my life to defend his perſon and 
ſtate againſt all inyaders *. ' 


The empire of Blefuſcu is an iſland, fitu- 
ated to the north-eaſt fide of Lilliput, frgm 
o Gulliver, without ex: the ſubje& of 
— readily 8 ; | 
| javafion z becauſe he knew that no ſuch 
monarch had-a right to invade the dominions of 
another, for the propagation of truth, $4 


whence it is 
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only by a channel of 


eight h yards wide. I had not 
ſeen it, and upon this notice of an on, boy 
invaſion I avoided appearing on that fide 


of the coaſt, for. fear of being diſcovered 
by ſome of the enemy's ſhips, who had re- 


ceived no intelligence of me, all intercourſe 


between the two empires having been 
frialy forbidden during the war upon pain 
of death, and an embargo laid by our em- 
peror upon all veſſels whatſoever. I com- 
municated to his majeſty a project I form- 
ed of ſeizing the enemy's whole fleet: 
which, our ſcouts aſſured us, lay at anchor 
in the harbour ready to fail with the firſt 
fair wind. I conſulted the moſt experi- 


enced ſeamen upon the depth of the chan- © 


tel, which they had often plummed ; who 
tolc 2 that in rack —_— at high-water 
it was ſeventy 7 deep, which is 
about fx feer of E 4 —— and 
the reſt of it glunglaſ at moſt. I 
walked towards the north va coaſt, over 
againſt Blefuſcu; where, lying down be- 
hind A hillock, I took out my {mall per- 
ſpeCtive-glaſs, and viewed the enemy's 

t at anchor, conſiſting of about-fifty 
mea of war, and a great number of tranl- 
ports: I then came back to my houſe; and 
gave orders (for wouk I a warrant) 

a great quantity of the ſtrongeſt cable 
and bars of from. The cable was about as 
thick as packthread, and the bars of the 


length and ſize of a knitting-needle. 1 


trebled the cable to make ir ger, and 

fot the ſame reaſon I twiſted three of the 

iron bars together, bending the extremities 

into a hook, Having thus fixed fifty hooks 

to as many cables, I went back te the 

north-eaſt coaſt, and putting off my coat, 
and i — — | 


into the ſea 
in my leathern jerkin, about half an hour 


before high-water, I waded with what 


about thirty yards, till I felt ground; Iar- 


in leſs than an hour. 


The 8 hted, when they ſaw. 

me, that —— of their ſhips, 
and ſwam to ſhore, where there could not 

be fewer thap thirty thouſand ſouls Ne 


y lea 


took my tackling, and, faſtening a to 
the hole at the prow of each, I tied all the 
cords — at the end, While I was 
thus employed, the enemy diſcharged ſ 


- 
veral thouſand arrows, many of which ſtuck 


in my hands and face; and, beſides the ex- 
' ceflive ſmart, gave me much diſturbance 


in my work. My greateſt apprehenſion 
was mine eyes, which I ſhould 


i 


have 
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fallibly loft, if I had not ſuddenly thought 
of an expedient. I kept among other lit- 
tle neceffari | a pairof pegel in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as I obſerved te, 
had eſcaped the emperor's ſearchers. Theſe 
I took out and faſtened as ſtrongly as I 
2 went 

ly with my work, in ſpite of the 


tened all the hooks, and taking the knot 
in my hand began to pull; but not a ſhi 
would ftir, for they were all too faſt held 
by their anchors, ſo that the boldeſt part 
of my enterprize remained. F therefore 
let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fix- 
ed to the ſhips, I reſolately cut with my 
Knife the cables that faſtened the anchors, 
receiving above two hundred ſhots. in my 
ſace and hands; then I took up the knot- 
ted end of the cables, to which my hooks 
were tied, and with great eaſe drew fifty of 
the enemy's men of war after me. 
The Blefefcudidns, who had not the leaſt 
imagination of what I intended, were at 


firſt confounded with aſtoniſhment. They 


had ſeen me'cut the cables, and thought 
my deſign was only to let the ſhips run a- 
drift, or fall foul on each other: but when” 
they perceived the whole fleet moving in 
order, and faw me polling ar the end, they. 
ſet up fuch a ſcream of grief and deſpait, 
as it is almoſt 1 e to deſeribe or con - 
ceive. When I had got out of danger, I 
ſtopt awhile to pick out the arrows that 
flock in my hands and face; and rubbed 
on ſome of the fame ointment that was 
giver me at my firſt arrival, as I have for- 
merly mentioned. I then took off 
ectacles, and waiting about an hour, ti 
e tide was a little fallen, I waded through 
the middle with my cargo, and arrived ſafe 
at the royal port of Lifliput. 
The emperor and hits whole court ſtood 
on the ſhore expecting the iſſoe of this 
advetiture. They ſaw the 8 
vard in 4 large half. mon, bit could 
not diſcern me, WO was up to my breaſt 
in water. When 1 advanced to the mid- 
die of the chaumel, they were yet in more 


pain, becauſe F was under water to my 
neck. The em concluded me to be 
- drowned, and the enemy's fleet was 


approachitg in an hoftile manner: but he 
J ſoot cated of his feats, for the channel 

g fiaſlower very” ſtep T made, 1 

came in 4 fftort time within hearing; and 
holding up the end of the cable, by which 


were privately told how much I had been 


the fleet was faſtened, I cried in a loud 


voice, Long live the moſt puiſſant em- 
peror of Liliput!“ This rince re- 
ceived me at my landing with all poſſible 
encominms, and created me a nardac upon 
the ſpot, which is the higheſt title of ho- 

His majeſty defired I would take ſome 
other opportunity of bringing all the reſt 
of his enemy's ſhips into his ports. And 


fo unmeaſurable is the ambition of princes, 


that he ſeemed to think on nothing leſs 
than reducin g the whole empire of Blefuſcu 
into a province, and governing it by a 
viceroy:: of deftroying the Big-endian ex- 
Hes, and compelling that people to break 
the ſmaller end of their eggs, by which he 
would remain the ſole monarch of the 
whole world. But 1 endeavoured to di- 
vert him from this deſign, by many argu- 
ments drawn from the topies of policy as 
well as juſtice: and I plainly proteſted, 


that I would never be an inftrament of 


bringing a free and brave people into ſla- 
very. And when the matter was debated 
in council, the wiſeſt part of the miniſtry 
were of my opinion. - | 
© This open bold declaration of mine was 
2 to the ſchemes and politics of 
his imperial majeſty, that he could never 
forgive me; he mentioned it in a very art- 
ful manner at council, where I was told 
that ſome of the wiſeſt appeared at leaſt by 
ther” flence to be of my opinion; but 
others, who were my ſecret enemies, could 
not forbear ſome expreſſions, which by a 
ſide - wind refleted on me. And from this 
time began an intrigue between his ma- 
Jeſty 4. junto of miniſters maliciouſſy 
t againſt me, which broke out in les 
than two months, and had like to have 


ended in my uttef deftraftion. Of ſo little 
weight are the greateſt ſervices to princes, 


when put _ the balance with a refuſal 
—— weeks after this exploit, 
there artived a ſolemn- embaſiy from Ble- 
fuſou, with humble offers of a peace; which 
was ſoon concluded upon conditions v 
advantageous to our emperor, wherewith 
ſhall not trouble the reader. There were 
ſix ambaſſadors, with a train of about five 
hundred perſons; and their entry was very 
ificent, ſuitable to the gratideur of 
their maſter, and the importance of their 
fs. When theit treaty was finiſhed, 
herein I did them ſeveral good offices b 


the credit I now. had; or at 2 
to have at court, their N who 
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their friend; made me @ viſit in form. 
They began with many. compliments upon 
my valour and generoſity, invited me to 
that kingdom in the emperor their-maſ- 
ter's name, and de ſired me to ſhew them 
ſome proofs bf my prodigious ſtrength, of 


which they had heard ſo many wonders ; 


wherein I readily obliged them, but ſhall 
not trouble the reader with the particu- 


When I had for ſome time entertained. 
their excellencies to their iufinite ſatisfac- 


tion and ſurpriſe, I deſired they would do 
me the- honour to preſent my moſt humble 

to the emperor their maſter, the 
renown of whoſe virtues bad ſo juſtly filled 
the whole world with . admiration, and 
whoſe royal perſon I reſolved. to attend be- 
fore I returned to my own country: ac- 
cordingly the next time I had the honour 
to ſee our em „I defired his general 
licence to wait on the Blefuſcudian mo- 
narch, which he was pleaſed to grant me, 
as I could, plainly perceive, in à very cold 


manner: but could not gueſs the reaſon, 


till I had a whiſper from a certain 


that Flimnap and Bolgolam had repreſent · 


ed my intercourſe with thoſe ambaſſadors 
as.a mark of diſaffection, from which I am, 
ſure my heart was wholly free. And this 
was the firſt time I began to conceive ſome 
imperfe& idea of courts and miniſters. 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe ambaſſa- 
dors. ſpoke to me by an interpreter, the 
languages of both empires differing as 
much from each other as any two in Eu- 
rope, and each nation priding itſelf upon 
the antiquity, beauty, and energy of their 
own tongues, with an avowed contempt for 
that of their neighbour z yet our emperor, 
ſtanding upon the advantage he had got 
by — of their fleet, obliged them 
to deliver their credentials, and make their 
ſpeech in the Lilliputian tongue. And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that from the great in- 
reourſe of trade and commerce between 
realms, from the continual reception 
of exiles, which is mutual among them, and 
from the cuſtom in each empire to ſend 


their young nobility and richer to the p 
other in —.— — ſee- 


ing the world, and underſtanding men and 
manners ; there are few perſons of diſtino- 


| tion, or merchants, or ſeamen, who dwell 


in the maritime parts, but what can hold 
converſation in both tongues; as I found 
ſame:weeks after, when I went to pay - 
reſpects to the emperor of Bleſuſcu, which 
in dhe midſt of great misfortunes, . 
£ , * 


* 


* 
1 
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the malice of my enemies, proved a very 
happy adventure to me, as I ſhall relate in 
its proper place. 5% 54 that 
The reader may remember, that when I 
— thoſe articles upon which I recover - 
my liberty, there were ſome which I 
diſliked account of their being too 
ſervile, neither could any thing but an ex- 
treme neceſſity have forced me to ſubmit. 
But being now a #ardac of the higheſt 
rank in that empire, ſuch offices were Iook 
ed upon as below my dignity, and the em- 
peror (to do him juſtice) never once men- 
—2 3 However, it was not 
g before an opportunity of doin 
bis majeſty, at leaſt as I then —— 5 
moſt ſignal ſervice, I was alarmed at mid - 
night with the eries of many hundred 
ple at my door; by which being fu 
awaked, I was in ſome kind of terror. 1 
heard the word burglum repeated inceſſant - 
4 of the emperor's court making 
ir way through the crowd, intreated me 
to come immediately to the palace, where 
her im apartment. was On 


perial majeſty's 
fre by the careleſſneſs of a maid of honour, 
who fell aſſeep while ſhe was reading a ro- 
mance, I got up in an inſtant; and orders 
being iven to clear the way before me, 
and it being likewiſe a moonſhine night, 1 
made a ſhift to get to the palace without 
trampling on any of the * I found 
they had already applied ladders to the 
walls of the apartment, and were well pro-- 
vided with buckets, but the water was at 
ſome diſtance. Theſe buckets were about 
the ſize of a large thimble, and the poor 
people ſupplied me with them as faſt as 
they could; but the flame was i violent 
that they did little good. I might eaſily 
have ſtifled it with my coat, which I un- 
fortunately left behind me for haſte, and 
came away only in my leathern jerkin. 
The caſe Lad wholly deſperate and de- 
lorable, and this magnificent palace would 
e infallibly been burnt down to the 
ground, if by a preſence of mind unuſual 
to me, I had not ſuddenly thought of an 
expedient. I had the evening re drank 
lentifully of a moſt delicious wine, called 
flimigrim (the Blefuſcudians call it 
ours is eſteemed the better ſort) which - 
is very diuretic. By the luckieſt chance in 
the world I had not — myſelf of 
any part of it. The heat I had contractod 
by 2 very near the flames, and by 
my labouring to quench them, made the 
wine begin to operate by urine whith'E 
voided in ſuch. a quantity, -andiapplied-f6 
. | FM well 


. 
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2 tify the curious reader with ſome general 
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97 
well to the places, that in three 
minutes the fire was wholly extinguiſhed, 
the reſt of that noble ile, which had 
ting, preſerved 


in 
8 
F was privately aſſured, 3 
—— — abhorrence of what 
1 had done, removed to the moſt diſtant 
ſde of the court, firmly reſolved that thoſe 
buildings ſhould never be ; 
uſe ; and, in the preſence of her chief con- 
ſdanta, could not forbear vowing revenge. 


C HAP. VI. 


Of the inhabitants of Lilliput ; their harn- 
ing, laws, and cuſtoms; the manner of edu- 


tion of this empire to a particular 
yer in the mean time I am content to 


As the common fize of the natives 


four and five inches in he hth, the ſheep 
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ired for her 


I alittle in their juſtification. 


| 3 


I ſhall ſay but little at t of their 
learning, wii — 


ich ſor many ages hath flou- 


niſhed in all its branches among them: 


but their manner of 3 pecu- 


par gms. — 
ri e | 
right to the left, like the Arabians; nor 


left to the 


from up to down, like the Chineſe : but 
aſlan 


t from one corner of the paper to the 
other, like ladies in England. 


They bury their dead with their heads 
down 


directly wards, becauſe they hold an 
inion, that in eleven thouſand moons 
are all to riſe again, in which period 

the earth (which they conceive to be flat) 
will turn upfide down, and by this means 


they ſhall at their reſurrection be found 


ready ftanding on their feet. The learned 
among them confeſs the abſurdity of this 
doctrine, but the practice ſtill continues in 

to the vulgar. 
| _ are —— * r in this 
empire very peculiar ; and, if they were 
ſo directly contrary to thoſe of my own 
country, I Socks bo rom to ſay 


be wiſhed they were as well executed. 

farft I ſhall mention relates to informers. 

All crimes againſt the ſtate are puniſhed 

here with the utmoſt ſeverity; but, if the 
accuſed maketh his innocence plain- 


to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is 


immediately put to an i 
5 N 
is recom 
r 
went, for the hardſhips of his impriſon- 
ment, and for all the 
at ih making his defence. Or, if that fund 
be deficient, it is largely ſupplied by the 


inious death : 


crown. ens Ar confers on him. 
ſome public of his favour, and pro- 


nor from the 


t is only to 


he been 
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ing apo credit; where fray rmitted, 
and connived at, or hath no law to puniſh 
it, the honeſt dealer is always undone, and 
the knave gets the advantage. I remem- 
ber when I was once interceding with the 
king for a criminal, who had wronged his 
malter of a great ſum of money, which he 
had ey Age. by order, and ran away with; 
and happening to tell his majeſty, by way 
of extenuation, that it was only a breach of 
truſt; the emperor thought it monſtrous 
in me to offer as a defence the greateſt ag- 
282 of the crime; and truly I had 
ittle to ſay in return, farther than the com- 
mon anſwer, that different nations had dif- 
ferent cuſtoms; for, I confeſs, | was hearti- 
ly aſhamed *, 
Although we uſually call reward and 
puniſhment the two hinges upon which 
all government turns, yet I could never 
obſerve this maxim to be put in practice 
by any nation, except that of Lilliput. 
Whoever can there bring ſufficient proof, 
that he hath ſtrictly obſerved the laws of 
his country for ſeventy-three moons, hath 
a claim to certain privileges, according to 
his quality and condition of life, with a 
proportionable ſum of money out of a 
fund appropriated for that uſe: he like- 
wiſe acquires the title of Snilpall, or Legal, 
which is added to his name, but doth not 
deſcend to his poſterity. And theſe 
ple thought ita prodigious defect of policy 
among us, when I told them, that our laws 
were enforced only by penalties, without 
any mention of reward. It is upon this 
account that the image of juſtice, in their 
courts of judicature, 18 formed with fix 
eyes, two before, as many behind, and on 
each fide one, to ſignify circumſpettion ; 
with a bag of gold open in her right hand, 
and a ſword thed in her left, to ſhew 
as is more diſpoſed to reward than pu- 
with 59s 


In chuſing perſons for all employments, 


they have more regard to good morals than 


to great abilities; for, ſince government is 


neceſſary to mankind, they believe that the 


common ſtae of human underſtandings is 
fitted to ſome ſtation or other, and that 
Providence never intended to make the 
management of public affairs to be a myſ- 
tery, comprehended only by a few perſens 
of ſablime genius, of which there ſeldom 
are three born in an age: but they ſuppoſe 
truth, juſtice, temperance, and the like, to 

An add of. parliament hath, been fince'paſſeds 
| boot ſor e ere of ruſt have' Ra, wade 


5 


ſon N will rever allow, that a child 1 
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be in every man's power, the practice of 
which virtues, aſũſted by experience and a. 
good intention, would — any man for 
the ſervice of his country, except where a 
courſe of fludy is required. But they 
thought the want of moral virtues was ſo 
far from being ſupplied by ſuperior endow- 
ments of the mind, that employments could 
never be put into ſuch dangerous hands as 
thoſe of perſons ſo qualified ; and at leaſt, 
that the miſtakes committed by ignorance 
in a virtuous di.poſition would never be of 
ſuch fatal conſequence to the public weal, 
as the practices of a man whoſe mclinations 
led him to be corrupt, and who had great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and de- 
fend bis corruptions. a K 

In like manner, the diſbelief of a divine 
Providence renders a man. incapable of 
_— any public ſtation; for, ſince kingy 
avowe 
Providence, the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more abſurd than for a prince to 
employ ſuch men as diſown the authority 
under which he acteth. | , 

In relating theſe and the following law 
I would only be underſtood: to mean the 
original inſtitutions and not the moſt ſcan- 
dalous corruptions, into which theſe people 
are fallen by the degenerate nature of man. 
For as to that infamous practice of acquir- 
ing great employ ments by dancing on the 
ropes, or badges of favour and diſtinction 
by leaping over ſtieks, and creeping under 
them, the reader is to obſerve, that they 
were firſt introduced by the grandfather of 
the emperor now reigning, and grew to the 
preſent heighth by the gradual increaſe of 
party and ſaction. 9 

Ingratitude is PN them à capital 
crime, as we read it to have been in ſome 
other countries: for they reaſon thus, that. 
whoever makes ill returns to his bene factor, 
muſt needs be a common enemy to the reſt 
of mankind, from whom he hath received 
no obligation, aud therefore ſuch a man is 
not fit to live. - | 
Their notions relating to the duties of 
parents and children differ extremely from 
ours. For, ſince the conjunction of male 
and ſemale is founded upon the great law 
of nature, in order, to propagate and con- 
tinue the ſpecies, the Lilliputians will needs 
have it, that men and women ate joined 
together like other animals-by the motives 
of concupiſeence;.and that their tender- 
neſs towards their young 2 from 
the like natural principle: for which rea- 

BY 
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under my obligation to his father for be- 
genting him, or to his mother for bringing 
im into the world, which, conſidering the 
miſeries of human life, was neither a bene- 
fit in itſelf, nor intended fo by his parents, 
whoſe thoughts in their love encounters 
were otherwiſe employed. Upon theſe, 
and the like reaſonings, their opinion is 
. that parents are the laſt of all others to be 
truſted with the education of their own chil. 
dren: and therefore they have inevery town 
public nurſeries, where all parents, except 
cottagers and Jabourers, are obliged to fend 
their infants of both ſexes to be reared and 
educated when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are ſup. 
ſed to have ſome rudiments of docility. 
heſe ſchools are of ſeveral kinds, ſuited 
to different qualities, and to- both ſexes. 
They have certain profeſſors well ſkilled 
in preparing children for ſuch a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, 
and their own capacities as well as inclina- 
tion. I ſhall firſt ſay ſomething of the male 
nurſeries, and then of the female. 

The nurſeries for males of noble or emi- 
nent birth are provided with grave and 
learned profeſſors, and their ſeveral depu- 
ties. The clothes and food of the children 
are plain and ſimple. They are bred up 
in the principles of honour, juſtice, courage, 
modeſty, clemency, religion, and love of 
their country; they are always employed 

in ſome buſineſs, except in the times of eat- 
ing and ſleeping; which are very ſhort, and 
two hours for diverſions, conſiſting of bo- 
dily exerciſes. They are dreſſed by men 
till four years of age, and then are obliged 
to dreſs themſelves, although their quality 
de ever ſo great, and the women attendants, 
-who are aged proportionably to ours at ſif- 
ty, perform only the moſt menial offices, 


They are never ſuffercd to converſe with 


ſervants, but go together in {maller or 
greater numbers to take their diverſions, 
and always in the preſence of a profeſlor, 
or one of his deputies; whereby they avoid 
" thoſe early impreſſions of .and 
vice, to which our children are ſubject. 
Their parents are ſuffered to ſee them only 
twice a year; the viſit is to laſt but an 
hour; they are allowed to kiſs the child 
- at meeting and paiting ; but a profeſſor, 
who always land- by on thoſe occaſions, 
will not ſuffer them to whiſper, or uſe any 
' fondling expreſſions, or bring any preſents 
of toys, ſweetmeats, and the like. 
The penſion from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child, 


upon failure of due payment, is levied by 
the emperor's officers. 

The nurſeries for children of ordinary 
gentlemen, merchants, traders, and handi- 
crafts, are managed proportionably after 
the ſame manner, only thoſe deſigned for 
trades are put out apprentices at eleven 
=o old, whereas thoſe of perſons of qua- 
ity continue in their exerciſes till fifteen, 
which anſwers to twenty-one with us: but 
the confinement is gradually leſſened for 
the laſt three years. 

In the female nurſeries, the young girls 
of quality are educated much like the 
males, only they are dreſſed by orderly ſer- 
vants of their own ſex; but always in the 
preſence of a profeſſor or deputy, till they 
come to dreſs themſelves, which 1s at five 
years old. And if it be found, that theſe 
nurſes ever preſume to entertain the girls 
with frightful or fooliſh ſtories, or the com- 
mon follies practiſed by chambermaids 
among us, they are publicly whipped 
thrice about the city, impriſoned for a 
year, and baniſhed for life to the moſt de- 
folate part of the country. Thus the young 
ladies there are as much aſhamed of being 
cowards and fools as the men, and deſpite 
all perſonal ornaments beyond decency and 
cleanlineſs: neither did I perceive any dif- 
ference in their education, made by their 
difference of ſex, only that the exerciſcs 
of the females were not altogether ſo ro- 
buſt; and that ſome rules were given them 
relating to domeſtic life, and a ſmaller com- 
paſs 5 learning was enjoined them: for 
their maxim 1s, that, among people of 
quality, a wife ſhould be always a reaſon- 
able and agreeable companion, becauſe 
| ſhe cannot always be young. When the 
girls are twelve years old, which among 

them is the omar, wg > age, their pa- 
rents or guardians take them home with 
you expreſſions of gratitude to the pro- 

ors, and ſeldom without tears of the 
young lady and her companions. 

In the nurſeries of females of the mean- 
er ſort, the children are inſtructed in all 
kinds of works proper for their ſex, and 
their ſeveral degrees: thoſe intended for 
apprentices are diſmiſſed at ſeven years 
old, the reſt are kept to eleven. 

The meaner families, who have children 
at theſe nurſeries, are obliged, beſides their 
annual penſion, which is as low as poſſible, 
to return to the ſteward of the nurſery 
a {mall monthly ſhare of their gettings to 
be a portion for the child; and therefore 
all parents are limited in their expences by 

the 
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the law. For the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more unjuſt, than for people, in ſub- 
ſervience to their own appetites, to brin 
children into the world, and leave the bur- 
den of ſupporting them on the public. As 
to perſons of quality, they give ſecurity to 
appropriate a certain ſum for each child, 
ſuitable to their condition; and theſe funds 
are always managed with good huſbandry, 
and the moſt exact juſtice, 
The cottagers and labourers keep their 
children at home, their buſineſs being only 
to till and cultivate the earth, and there- 
fore their education is of little conſequence 
to the public: but the old and diſeaſed 
among them are ſupported by hoſpitals: 
for begging is a trade unkndwn in this 
empire. 

nd here it may perhaps divert the cu- 
rious reader, to give ſome account of my 
domeſtics, and my manner of living in this 
country, during a reſidence of nine months 
and thirteen days. Having a head me- 
chanically turned, and being likewiſe 
forced by neceſſity, I had made for my- 
ſelf a table and chair convenient enough 
out of the largeſt trees in the royal par . 
Two hundred ſempſtreſſes were employed 
to make me ſhirts, and linen for my 
and table, all of the ſtrongeſt and coarſeſt 
kind they could get ; which however they 
were forced to quilt together in ſeveral 
folds, for the thickeſt was ſome deprees 
finer than lawn. Their linen is uſually 
three inches wide, and three feet make a 
piece. The ſempſtreſſes took my meaſure 
as lay on the ground, one ſtanding on my 
neck, and ha 2 at my mid-leg, with a 
ſtrong cord extended, that each held 
the end, while a third meaſured the lengt 
of the cord with a rule of an inch long. 
Then they meaſured my right thumb, and 
defired no more; for by a mathematical 
computation, that twice round the thumb 
in once round the wriſt, and ſo on to the 
neck and the waiſt, and by the help of my 
old ſhirt, which I diſplayed on the ground 
before them for a pattern, they fitted me 


> 


exactly. Three hundred taylors were em. 


ployed in the ſame manner to make me 
clothes; but they had another contrivance 


for taking my meaſure. I kneeled down, 


and they raiſed a ladder from the ground 
to my neck; this ladder one of them 
mounted and let fall a plumb · line from my 
collar to the floor, which juſt anſwered the 
length of my coat: but my waiſt and arms 
I meaſured myſelf. When my clothes 
were finiſhed, which was done in my houſe 
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(for the largeſt of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them) they looked likes 
the patch-work made by the ladies in Eng- 
land, only that mine were all of a colour. 

[ had three hundred ccoks to dreſs my 
victuals in little convenient huts built about 
my houſe, where they and their families 
lived, and prepared me two diſhes a-piece. 
I took up twenty waiters in my hand, and 
placed them on the table; an hundred 
more attended below on the ground, ſome 
with diſhes of meat, and ſome with barrels 
of wine and other liquors, ſlung on their 
ſhoulders; all which the waiters above 
drew up, as I wanted, in a very ingenious 
manner, by certain cords, as we draw the 
bucket up a well in Europe. A diſh of 
their meat was a good mouthful, and a 
barrel of their liquor a reaſonable draught. 
Their mutton yields to ours, but their beef 
is excellent, I have had a firloin fo large, 


that I have been forced to make three bits 


of it; but this is rare. My ſervants were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee me eat it, bones and all, 
as in our country we do the leg of a lark. 
Their geeſe and turkies I uſually eat at a 


' mouthful, and I muſt confeſs they far ex- 


ceed ours. Of their ſmaller fowl I could 
take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 
knife. 
One day his imperial majeſty, being in- 
formed of my way of wg deſired that 
himſelf and his royal conſort, with the 
young princes of the blood of hoth ſexes, 
might have the 1 "5" (as he was ph - 
ed to call it) of dining with me. They 
came accordingly, and I placed-them in 
chairs of ſtate upon my table, juſt over- 
againſt me, with their guards about them. 
Flimnap; the lord-high-treaſurer, attended 
there likewiſe with his white ſtaff; and I 


obſerved he often looked on me with a ſour 


countenance, which I would not ſeem to 
regard, but eat more than uſual, in honour 
to my dear country, as well as to fill the 
court with admiration. I have ſome pri- 
vate reaſons to believe, that this viſit from 
his majeſty gave Flimnap an opportunity 
of doing me ill offices to his maſter.” That 
miniſter had always been my ſecret enemy. 
though he outwardly careſſed me more 


than was uſual to the moroſeneſs of his 


nature. He repreſented to the emperor 
the low condition of his treaſury ; that he 
was forced to take up money at diſ- 
not cir- 


culate under nine fer cent. below par; that 
I had coſt his majeſty above a million and 


a half of (their greateſt gold. coin, 
1 | 2 about 


* | " 
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without knowing what 
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about the bigneſs of a ſpangle) and upon 
the whole, that it would be adviſeable in 
the'emperor to take the firſt fair occaſion 
of diſmiſſing me. 
I am here obliged to vindicate the re- 
utation of an excellent lady, who was an 
innocent ſufferer upon my account. The 
treaſurer took a fancy to be jealous of his 
wife, from the malice of ſome evil tongues, 
who informed him that her grace had taken 
a violent affection for my perſon; and the 
court-ſcandal ran for ſome time, that ſhe 
once came privately to my lodging. This 
1 ſolemnly declare to be a moſt infamous 
falſhood without any grounds, farther than 
that her grace was pleaſed to treat me with 
all innocent marks of freedom and fri-nd. 
ſhip. I own ſhe came often to my houſe, 
but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in the coach, who were uſually her 
ſiſter and young daughter, and ſome parti · 
cular acquaintance ; but this was common 
to many other ladies of the court. And I 
ſtill appeal to my ſervants round, whether 
they at any time ſaw a coach at my door, 
rſons were in it. 
On thoſe occaſions, when a ſervant had 
given me notice, my cuſtom was to go im- 
mediately to the door; and, after paying 


my reſpects, to take up the coach and two 


horſes very carefully in my hands (for, if 
there were ſix horſes, the poſtillion always 


unharneſſed four) and placed them on a 
table, where I had fixed a moveable rim 


quite round, of five inches high to prevent 
accidents. And I have often bad four 
coaches and horſes at once on my table full 
.of company, while I fat in my chair, lean- 
ing my face towards them; and, when I was 
engaged with one ſet, the coachmen would 


_ -gently drive the others round my table. I 


ve many an afternoon very agree- 
ably in theſe converſations. But I defy 
the treaſurer, or his two informers (I will 
name them, and let them make their beſt of 
it) Cluſtril and Drunlo, to prove that any 


_. perſon ever came to me incegnito, except 
the fecretary Reldteſal, who was ſeat by 
. expreſs command of his imperial majeſty, 


as I have before related. I ſhould not have 


- dwelt ſo long upon this particular, if it bad 
not been a point wherein the reputation of 
à⁊ « great lady is ſo nearly concerned, to ſay 
- nothing of my own, though-I then had the 

_ - honour to be a nrdac, which the treaſurer - 
- * Hinddelf: is not; for all the world knows, 
that be is only a gn lum; a title inferior 
by one degree, as that of a marquis is to a 
duke in England; yet I allow he preeeded 

. 


* — 


me in right of his poſt. Theſe falſe in- 
formations, which I afterwards came to 
the knewledge of by an accident not pro- 
per to mention, made the treaſurer ſhe his 
lady for ſome time an ill countenance and. 
me a worſe; and although he was at laſt. 
undeceived and reconciled to her, yet I loſt 
all credit with him, and found my intereſt 
decline very faſt with the emperor himſelf, 
who was indeed too much governed by that 
favourite. 1 5 


CHAP. VII. 


The author, being informed of a 7 to at- 
cuſe him of high treaſen, maketh his eſcape 
to Blefuſcu. His reception there. 

Before I proceed to give an account of 
my leaving this kingdom, it may be pro- 
per to inform the reader .of a private in- 
trigue, which had been for two months 
Wr againſt me. 

I bad been bitherto all my life a ſtranger 
to courts, for which I was unqualified by 
the meanneſs of my condition. I had in- 
deed heard and read 2 of the * 
ſitions of great princes and miniſters ; but 
never expected to have found ſuch terrible 
effects of them in ſo remote a country, go- 
verned, as I thought, by very different max · 
ims from thoſe in Europe. 

When I was juſt preparing to pay my 
attendance on the emperor of Blefuſcu, a 
conſiderable perſon at court (to whom ] 
had been very ſerviceable, at a time when 
he lay under the bigheſt diſpleaſure of bis 
imperial majeſty) came to my houſe pa 
privately at night in a cloſe chair, and, 
without ſending his name, deſired admit- 
tance: the chairmen were diſmiſſed; I put 
the chair, with his lordſhip in it, into wy 
coat-pocket; and, giving orders to a truſty 
ſervant to ſay I was. indiſpoſed and gone 
to ſlecp, I faſtened the door of my houſe, 
placed the chair on the table according U , 
my uſual cuſtom, and ſatdown by it. Af. 
ter the common ſalutations were over, ob- 
ſerving his lordſhip's countenance full ef 
concern, and enquiring into the reaſon, he 
deſired I would — ham with patience i 
a matter that highly concerned my bonour 
and my life, His ſpeech was to the follou- 
ing effect, for I took notes of it as ſoon # 


he left me. 


You are to know, ſaid be, that ſever! 
committees of council have been lately cal 
ed in the moſt private manner on your 2 
count; and it 18 but two days. ſince his m 
jeſty cam 9 full reſolution. 


Yo! 


. 


— 


the whole procee 


You are very ſenſible that Skyreſh Bol- 
golam (gallet, or kigh-admiral) hath been 
your mortal enemy almoſt ever ſince your 


arrival: his original reaſons I know not; 
but his hatred is increaſed ſince your great 


ſucceſs againſt Bl:FTuſcu, by which his glo- 
Ty, as admiral, is much obſcured. This 
lord, in conjunction with Flimnap the high- 


| treaſurer, whoſe enmity againſt you is no- 


torious on account of his lady, Limtoc the 


general, Lalcon the chamberlain, and Bal- 


muff the grand juſticiary, have prepared 
articles of impeachment againft you for 


| treaſon, aud other capital crimes. 
This preſace made me ſo impatient, be- P 
ing conſcious of my own merits and inno- 


cence, that [ was going to interrupt: when 
he entreated me to be filent, and thus pro- 
ceeded : 
Out of gratitude for the favours you 
have done me, I procured information of 
2 and a copy of the 
articles; wherein I venture my head for 
your ſervice, | 


Article Impeachment againſt Quinbus Fleſ- 


trin, the Man-mountain, 
AnTyxicLE L 


Whereas by a ſtatute made in the reign 
of his imperial majeſty Calin Deffar Plune, 
it is enacted, that whoever ſhall make wa- 
ter within the precincts of the royal palace, 
ſhall be liable to the pains and penalties 
of high treaſon: notwithſtanding, the ſaid 
Quinbus Fleſtrin, in open breach of the ſaid 
law, under colour of extinguiſhing the fire 
kindled in the apartment of his majeſty's 
moſt dear imperial conſart, did malic ĩouſly, 
traitorouſly, and devYiſhly, by diſcharge of 
his urine, put out the ſaid fire kindled in 
the ſaid apartment, lying and being within 


. 


the ſlatute in that caſe provided, Sc. agaiuſt 


the duty, &c, | 


AA 10 U. 
That the ſaid Qginbus Fleſtrin having 


brought the imperial fleet of Blefuſcu into 


the royal port, and being afterwards com- 
manded by his imperial majeſty to ſeize all 
the other ſhips of the ſaid empire of Ble- 
fuſcu, and reduce that empire to a pro- 
vince to be governed by a vice - roy from 


hence, and to deitroy and put to death not 


only all the big-endian exiles, but likewiſe 


all the people of that empire, who would 
not immediately forſak2 the big-endian he- 


rely : he the ſaid Fleſtrin, like a falſe trai- 
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the prccinAs of the ſaid royal palace, againſt - 


\ 


wn 


tor againſt his moſt auſpicious, ſerene, im- 
perial majeſty, did petition to be excuſed 


| irom the ſaid ſervice, upon pretence of 


unwillingneſs to force the conſciences, or 

deftroy the liberties and lives of an inno- 

cent people.?“ ; 
AzT1cL ez III. 

That, whereas certain ambaſſadors ar- 
rived from the court of Blefuſcu to ſue for 
e in his majeſty's court: he the ſaid 

leſtrin did, like a falſe traitor, aid, abet, 
comfort, and divert the ſaid ambaſſadors, 
although he knew them to be ſervants to a 
rince whowas lately an open enemy to his 
imperial majeſty, and in open war againſt 
his ſaid majeſty. Es; | 

AAaT3 616.31). 

That the ſaid Quinbus Fleſtrin, contrary 
to the duty of a faithful ſubject, is now 
preparing to make a voyage to the court 
and empire of Blefuſcu, for which he hath 
received only verbal licence from * 
perial majeſty; and under colour of the 
ſaid licence doth falſely and traitorouſly | 
intend to take the ſaid voyage, and there- 
by to aid, comfort, and abet the em- 
peror of Blefuſcu, ſo late an enemy, and in 
Fog war with his imperial majeſty afore- 


There are ſome other articles, but theſe 
are the moſt important, of which I have 


read you an abſtract. 


In the ſeveral 'debates upon this im- 
peachment it muſt be confeſſed that bis 
majeſty gave many marks of his great Je- 
nity, often urging. the ſervices you had 


done him, and endeavouring to extenuate 


yogr crimes, The treaſurer and admiral 
inſiſted that you ſhould be put to the moſt 
ainful and ignominious death, by ſettin 
Be on your houſe at night, and the general 
was to attend with twenty thouſand men 
armed with poiſoned arrows to ſhoot you 
on the face and hands. Some of your ſer- 
vants were to have private orders to ſtrew 
a poiſonous juice on yaur ſhirts and ſheets, 
which would ſoon make you tear your own 
fle h, and die in the utmoſt torture. The 
general came into the ſame opinion; ſp that 
or a long time there was a majority again 
you: but his majeſty-reſolving, if poſſible, 
* A lawyer thinks himſelf honeſt if he does 
the beſt he can for his client, and a ſtateſman if 
he promotes the intereſt of his 29 but the 
dean here incu'cates an higher notion of right ara 


wrong, and obligations 10 0 larger community, | 
7 3 R. 3 * | . 0 
* - | 
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to ſpare your life, at laſt brought off the 
chamberlain. | 
Upon this incident Reldreſal, principal 
ſecretary for private affairs, who always 
approved himſelf your true friend, was 
commanded by the emperor to deliver his 
opinion, which he accordingly did: and 
therein juſtified the good thoughts you 
have of him. He allowed your crimes to 
be great, but that ſtill there was room for 
mercy, the moſt commendable virtue in a 
rince, and for which his majeſty was ſo 
uſtly celebrated. He ſaid, the fri 1 
tween you and him was ſo. well known to 
the world, that perhaps the moſt honour- 
able board might think him partial; how- 
ever, in obedience to the command he had 
received, he would freely offer his ſenti- 
ments. I hat if bis majeſty, in conſidera- 
tion of your ſervices, and purſuant to his 
own mercirul diſpoſition, would pleaſe to 
| ſpare your life, and only give order to put 
out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient juſtice might in ſome 
meaſure be juſtified, and all the world would 
applaud the lenity of the emperor, as well 
as the fair and generous proceedings of 
- thoſe who have the honour to be his coun- 
ſellors. That the loſs of your eyes would 
de no impediment to your bodily ſtrength, 
by which 575 might ſtill be uſeful to his 
majefly : blindnefs is an addition to 
courage, by concealing dangers from us; 
that the fear you had for your eyes, was 


enemy's fleet; and it would be ſufficient 
for you to ſee by the eyes of the miniſters, 

fince the greateſt princes do no more. 
This propoſal was received with the ut- 


- Bolgolam the admiral could not preſerve 
bis temper; but riſing up in fury ſaid, he 
wondered how the ſecretary durſt preſume 
do give his opinion for preſerving the life 
- of a traitor; that the ſervices you had 
PE were, by all true reaſons of 
tate, the great aggravation of your crimes; 
+ that you, who was able to extinguiſh the 
fire by diſcharge of urine in her majeſty's 
apartment (which he mentioned with hor- 
ror) might at another time raiſe an inun- 
dation by the ſame means to drown the 
 wolepalace; and the ſame ſtrength, which 
| enabled you to bring over the enemy's 
fleet, might ſerve upon the firſt diſcontent 
to carry them back: that he had good 
reaſons to think you were a Big endian in 

- © your heart; and as treaſon hegins in the 
cart before it appear in oyert-atts, ſo he 


the greateſt difficulty in bringing over the 


moſt diſapprobation by the whole board. 
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accuſed you as a traitor on that account, 
and therefore infiſted you ſhould be put to 
death. ä 

The treaſurer was of the ſame opinion ; 
he ſhewed to what ſtreights his majeſty's 
revenue was reduced by the charge of 
maintaining you, which would ſoon grow 
inſupportable: that the ſecretary's expe- 
dient of putting out your eyes was fo far 
from being a remedy againſt this evil, that 
it would probably increaſe it, as is manifeſt 
from the common practice of blinding ſome 
kind of fowl, after which they fed the faſter 


and grew ſooner fat: that his ſacred ma- 


jeſty and the council, who are your judges, 
were in their own conſciences fully con- 
vinced of your guilt, which was a ſufficient 
argument to condemn you to death, with. 
out the formal proofs required by the ſtrict 
letter of the law ®. 

But his imperial majeſty, fully deter- 
mined _ capital puniſhment, was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to ſay, that fince the coun- 
cil thought the loſs of your eyes too eaſy a 
cenſure, ſome other may be inflicted here- 
after. And your friend the ſecretary, hum- 
bly defiring to be heard again, in anſwer 
to what the treaſurer had objected con- 
cerning the great charge his majeſty was 
at in maintaining you, ſaid, that his ex- 
cellency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of the 
emperor's revenue, might eaſily provide 
againſt that eyil, by gradually leſſening 
your eſtabliſhment ; by which, for want of 
ſufficient food, you would grow weak and 
faint, and loſe your appetite, abd conſume 
in a few months; neither would the ſtench 
of your carcaſe be then ſo dangerous, when 
it ſhould become more than half diminiſh- 
ed; and immediately upon your death, five 
or ſix thouſand of his majeſty's ſubjects 
might in two or three days cut your fleſh 
from your bones, take it away by cart- 
loads, and bury it in diſtant parts to 
prevent infection, leaving the ſkeleton 
as a monument of admiration to poſte- 


rity 
Abe, by the great friendſhip of the f. 


® There is ſomething ſo odious in whatever is 
wrong, that even thoſe whom it does not ſubject 
to puniſhment endeavour to colour it with an ap- 
pearance of right; but the attempt is always vn” 
ſuccefeful, and only betrays a conſciouſneſi of 
deformity by ſhewing a deſire to hidg it. Thus the 
Lilliputian court pretended a right to diſpenſe 
with the ftriQ letter of the law to put Guiliver 
to death, though by the ſtrict letter of the la“ 


only he could be convicted of a crime ; the inten- 


tion of the ſtatute not being to ſuffer the palace 
rather to bs burns Wan filed! vpon, 
"Hr; Fo ; | cretary 
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cretary the whole affair was compromiſed, 
It was ſtrictly enjoined, that the project of 
ſtarving you by degrees ſhould be kept a 
ſecret, but the ſentence of putting out your 
eyes was entered on the books ; none dif- 
ſenting except Bolgolam the admiral, 
who, \ hon a creature of the empreſs's, 
was perpetually inſtigated by her ma- 
jeſty to inſiſt upon your death, ſhe hav- 
ing borne perpetual malice —_ you on 
account of that infamous and illegal me- 
thod you took to extinguiſh the fire in her 
apartment, 

In three days, your friend the ſecretary 
will be directed to come to your houſe, and 
read before you the articles of impeach- 
ment; and then to ſignify the great lenity 
and favour of his majeſty and council, 
whereby you are only condemned to the 
loſs of your eyes, which his majeſty doth 
not queſtion you will gratefully and hum- 
bly ſubmit to; and twenty of his majeſty's 
ſurgeons will attend in order to ſee the 
operation well performed, by diſcharging 
very ſharp-pointed arrows into the balls of 
your eyes, as you lie on the ground, 

I leave to your prudence what meaſures 


vou will take; and, to avoid ſuſpicion, I 


muſt immediately return in as private a 
manner as I came, Pos 

His lordſhip did ſo, and I remained alone 
under many doubts and perplexities of 
mind. | 

It was a cuſtom introduced by this prince 
and his miniſtry (very different, as I have 
been aſſured, from the practices of former 
times) that after the court had decreed any 
cruel execution, either to gratify the mo. 
narch's reſentment, or the malice of a fa- 
vourite, the emperor always made a ſpeech 
to his. whole council, expreſſing his great 


lenity and tenderneſs, as qualities known 


god confeſſed by all the world. This 
ech was immediately publiſhed through 
the kingdom; nor did any thing terrify the 
people ſo much as thoſe encomiums on his 
majeſty's mercy ; becauſe it was obſerved, 
that, the more theſe praiſes were enlarged 
and inſiſted on, the more inhuman was the 


_. Puniſhment, and the ſufferer more inno« 


cent. Yet as to myſelf, I muſt confeſs, 
having never been deſigned for a courtier, 
either by birth or education, I was ſo 
ill a judge of things, that I could not diſ- 


cover the lenity and favour of this ſen- 


tence, but conceived it (perhaps errone- 
ouſly) rather to be rigorous than gentle. I 
ſometimes thought. of ſtanding my trial ; 


- for, although 1 could not deny the facts 


alledged in the ſeveral articles, yet I hoped 
they would admit of ſome extenuatian. 
But having in my life peruſed many ſtate- 
trials, which I ever obſerved to terminate 
as the judges thought fit to direct, I ag 
not rely on ſo dangerous a deciſion, in f£ 
critical a juncture, and againſt ſuch pow- 
erful enemies. Once I was ſtrongly bent 
upon reſiſtance, for, while I had liberty, the 
whole ſtrength of that empire could hardly 
ſubdue me, and I might eaſily with ſtones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I foon 
rejected that project with horror, by re- 
membering the oath 1 had made to the 
emperor, the favours I had receiyed from 
him, and the high title of nardac he 
conferred upon me. Neither had I fo 
ſoon learned the gratitude of courtiers, to 
perſuade myſelf, that his majeſty's pre- 
ſent ſeverities acquitred me of all paſt ob- 
ligations. | | | | 
At laſt I fixed upon -a reſolution, for 
which it is probable 1 may incur ſome cen- 
ſure, and not unjuſtly; for ] confeſs I owe 
the preſerving mine eyes, and conſequently 
my liberty, to my own great raſhneſs, and 
want of experience; becauſe, if I had then 
known the nature of princes and miniſters, 
which I have fince obſerved in many other 
courts, and their methods of treating cti- 
minals leſs obnoxious than-myſelf, I ſhould 
with great alacrity and readineſs have ſub- 
mitted to ſo eaſy a puniſhment. But hur- 
ried on by the precipitancy of youth, and 
having his imperial majeſty's licence to 
ay my attendance upon the emperor of 
lefuſcu, I took this opportunity, before 
the three days were elapſed, to ſend a let- 
ter to my friend the ſecretary, ſignifying 
my reſolution of ſetting aut that mornin 
for Blefaſcu, purſuant to the leave I ha 
t; and, without waiting for an anſwer, 
I went to that fide of the iſland where our 
fleet lay. I ſeized a large man of war, tied 
a cable to the prow, and, lifting'up the an- 
chors, I ſtript myſelf, = my cloaths (to- 
gether with my coverlet, which I carried =. 
under my arm) into the veſſel, and draw- 
ing it after me, between wading and ſwim- 
ming arrived at the royal port of Blefuſeu, 
where the people had long expected me; 
they lent me two guides to direQ me to 
the capital city, which is of the ſame name. 
I held them in my hands, till 1 came within 
two hundred yards of the gate, and defired 
them to ſignify my arrival to one of the ſe- 
cretaries, and let him know, I there waited 
his majelty's command. I had an anſwer, 
in about an hour, that his majeſty, auended 
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we tide had driven it ftill nearer. 
' ſeamen were all provided with cordage, 
which 1 had beforchand twiſted to a ſutfi- 
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by the royal family and preat officers of 
the court, was coming out to receive me. 
I advanced a hundred yards. The em- 
8 and his train alighted from their 
horſes, the empreſs and ladies from their 
coaches, and I did not perceive they were 


in any fright or concern. I lay on the 
ground to kiſs his majeſty's and the em- 
preſs's hand. I told his majeſty that I was 


come according to my promiſe, and with 


the licence of the emperor my maſter to 


have the honour cf ſeeing ſo mighty a mo- 


narch, and to offer him any ſervice in my 
power conſiſtent with my duty to my own 
prince; not mentioning a word of my diſ- 


| 2 becauſe I had 


itherto no regular 
nformation of it, and might ſuppoſe my- 


ſelf wholly 8 of any ſuch deſign; 
ul 


neither could I reaſonably conceive that 
the emperor would diſcover the ſecret, 
while I was out of his power; wherein 
however it ſoon appeared 1 was de- 
ceived, | 

I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
particular account of my reception at this 
court, which was ſuitable to the generoſity 
of ſo great a prince; nor of the cifficulties 
I was in for want of a houſe and bed, be- 
ing forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up 


in my coverlet. 
wat Ao 939 7 x 


CHAP, VIII. 


The aurbor, by a lucky accident, finds means 


10 leave Blefuſeu; and, after ſome diffi- 
ceullies, returns ſafe to his native Coun- 


Three days after my arrival, walking 


out of curioſity to the north-eaſt coaſt of 
the iſland, I obſerved about half a league 
off, in the ſea, ſomewhat that looked like a 


boat overturned. I pulled off my ſhoes 


and ſtockings, and, wading two or three 
hundred yards, I found the object to ap- 


proach nearer by force of the tide: and 


then plainly ſaw it to be a real boat, which 
I ſuppoſed might by ſome tempeſt have 


been driven from a ſhip: whereupon I re- 
turned immediately towards the city, and 


defired his imperial majeſty to lend me 


twenty of the talleſt veſſels he had left af- 
ter the loſs of his fleet, and three thouſand 


- ſeamen; under the command of his vice- 


admiral. "This fleet failed rouhd, while I 


* back the ſhorteſt way to the coaſt, 


ere I firlt diſcovered the boat; I found 
The 
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cient — When the ſhips came up, I 
ſript myſelf, and waded till I came within 
a hundred yards of the boat, after which I 
was forced to Twim till I got up to it. The 
ſeamen threw me the end of the cord, which 
I faſtened to a hole in the ſore-part of the 
boat, and the other end to a man of war; 
but I found all my labour to little purpoſe; 
for, being out of my depth, I was not able 
to work. 
ſwim behind, and puſh the boat forwards 
as often as I could, with one of my hands; 
and the tide favouring me, I advanced To 
far, that I could juſt hold up my chin and 
feel the ground, I reſted two ot three 
minutes, and then gave the boat another 
ſhove, and ſo on till the ſea was no higher 
than my arm-pits; and now, the moſt la- 
borious part being over, I took out my 
other cables, which were ſlowed in one of 
the ſhips, and faſtened them firſt to the 
boat, and then to nine of the veſſels which 
attended me; the wind being favourable, 
the ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we ar- 
rived within forty yards of the ſhore, and, 
waiting till the nde was out, I got dry to 
the boat, and by the aſſiſlance of two thou- 
ſand men, with ropes and engines, I made 
a ſhift to turn it on its bottom, and found 


it was but little damaged. 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
difficulties I was under by the help of cer- 
tain paddles, which coſt me ten days mak- 
ing, to get my boat to the royal port of 
Blefuſcu, where a mighty concourſe of peo- 
ple appeared upon my arrival, full of won- 
der at the fight of ſo prodigious a veſlel. 
I told the emperor, that my good fortune 
had thrown this boat in my way to carry 
me to ſome place, from whence I might re- 
turn into my native country, and begged 
his majelty's orders for getting materials to 
fit it up, together with his licence to depart, 
which, after ſome kind expoſtulations, he 
was 1 to grant. 

I did very much wonder, in all this time, 
not to have heard of any expreſs relating 
to me from our emperor to the court of 
Blefuſcu. But I was afterwards given pri- 
vately to underſtand, that his imperial ma- 
jeſty, never imagining I had the leaſt no- 
tice of his deſigns, bclieved I was gone to 
Blefuſcu in performance of my promiſe, 
according to the licence he had given me, 
which was well known at cur court, and 
would return in a few days, when the ce- 
remony was ended. But he was at laſt in 
pain at my long abſence ; and, after con- 
ſulting with the treaſurer and the 1 

that 


In this neceſſity, I was forced to 
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thats cabal, a perſon of quality was diſ- 
patched with the copy of the articles 
againſt me. This envoy had - inſtructions 


to repreſent to the monarch of Blefuſcu the 


great lenity of his maſter, who was content 
to puniſh me no farther than with the loſs 
of mine eyes; that I had fled from juſtice, 
and, if I did not return in two hours, I 
ſhould be deprived of my title of zardac, 
and declared a traitor. The envoy fur- 
ther added, that, in order to maictain the 
peace and amity between both empires, his 
maſter expected, that his brother of Ble- 
fuſca would give orders to have me ſent 
back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, to 
be puniſhed as a traitor, 

he emperor of Blefuſcu, having taken 
three days ro conſult, returned an anſwer 
conſiſting of many civilities and excuſes. 
He ſaid, that, as for ſending me bound, 
his brother knew it*was impoſſible ; that 
although I had deprived him of his fleet, 
yet he owed great obligations to me for 
many good offices | had done him in mak- 
ing the peace. That however both their 
majeſlies would ſoon be made eaſy ; for I 
had found a prodigious veſſel on the ſhore, 
able to carry me on the ſea, which he had 


given order to fit up with my own aſſiſtance 
and direction; and he hoped in a few weeks 


both empires would be freed from fo inſup- 
portable an incumbrance. 

With this anſwer the envoy returned to 
Lilliput, and the monarch of Blefuſcu re- 
Jated to me all that had paſſed; offering 
me at the ſame time (but under the ſtrict- 
eſt confidence) his gracicus protection, if 
I] would continue in his ſervice; wherein 
although I believed him ſincere, yet I re- 
ſolved never more to put any confidence in 
princes or miniſters, where 1 could poſſibly 
avoid it; ard therefore, with all due ac- 
knowledgments for his favourable inten- 
tions, I humbly begged to be excuſed. I 
told him, that fince fortune, whether good 


or evil, had thrown a veſſel in my way, 


] was reſolved to venture myſelf in the 
ocean, rather than be an occafion of dif- 
ference between two ſuch mighty mo- 
narchs. Neither did I- find the emperor 
at all diſpleaſed; and I diſcovered by a 
certain accident, that he was very f glad 
of my reſolution, and ſo were moſt of his 
miniſters. a, | 
Theſe confiderations moved me to haſten 
my departure ſomewhat ſooner than I in- 
tended ; to which the court, impatient to 
have me gone, very readily contributed. 


Five hundced workmen were employed to 


make two fails to my boat, according to 
my directions, by quilting thirteen fold of « 
their ſtrongeſt linen together. 'I was at 
the pains of making ropes and cables, by 
twiſting ten, twenty, or thirty of the thick- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt of theirs. A great ſtone 
that I happened to find, after a long ſearch, 
by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor. 
I had the tallow of three hundred cows for 
greaſing my boat, and other uſes. I was 


at incredible pains in cutting down ſome 


of the largeſt timber-trees for oars and 
maſts, wherein I was however much aſſiſted 
by his majelty*s ſhip-carpenters, who help- 
ed mein ſmoothing them after I had done 
the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was pre- 
pared, [ ſent to receive his majeſty's com. 
mands, and to take my leave. The em- 
8 and royal family came out of the pa- 
ace; I lay down on my face to kiſs his 
hand, which he very graciouſly gave me; 
ſo did the __ and young. princes of 
the blood. His majeſty preſented me with 
fifty purſes of two hundred ſprugs a- piece, 
together with his picture ar full length, 
which I put immediately into one of my 

loves to keep it from being hurt. 

he ceremonies at as departure were 
too many to trouble reader with at 
this time. ; 

I ſtored the boat with the carcaſes of an 
hundred oxen, and three hundred ſheep, 
with bread and drink proportionable, and 
as much meat ready dreſſed as four hun- 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me 
fix cows and two bulls alive, with as many 
ewes and rams, m_— to carry them 
into my own country,” and propagate the 
breed. And to feed them on board I had 
a good bundle of hay and a bag of corn. 
I would gladly have taken a dozen of the 
natives, but this was a thing the emperor 
would by no means permit; and, beſides a 
diligent ſearch into my pockets, his majeſty 
engaged my honour not to carry away any 
of his ſubjects, although with their own 
conſent and defire. BEES Tg 

Having thus prepared all things as well 
as I was able, I ſet fail on the 24th day of 
September 1701, at fix in the morning: 
and when I had gone about four leagues ' 
to the northward, the wind being at ſouth- 


eaſt, at fix in the evening I deſcried a 


ſmall iſland about half a league to the 
north-weſt, I advanced forward, and caſt 
anchor on the lee-ſide of the iſland; which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. I then took 
ſome refreſhment, and went to my reſt. 
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4 ſlept well, and as I conjecture at leaſt fix 


hours, for | found the day broke in two 


bours after I awaked. It was a clear 
night. I eat my breakfaſt before the ſen 
was up; and heaving anchor, the wind 
wn favourable, I ſteered the ſame courſe 
that I had done the day before, wherein I 
was directed by my pocket-compaſs. My 
intention was to reach, if poſlible, one of 
thoſe iſlands which IL had reaſon to believe 
lay ro the north-eaſt of Van Diemen's 
land. I diſcovered nothing all that day; 
but upon the next, about * in the af- 
ternoon, when I had by my compntation 
made twenty-four leagues from Blefuſcu, 
I deſcried a fail ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt; 
my courſe-was due eaſt, I hailed her, but 


could get no anſwer; yet I found I gained 


* her, for the wind flackened. I made 


the ſail I could, and in half an hour ſhe 
2 me, then hung out her ancient, and 


ſcharged a gun. It is not eaſy to ex- 
reſs the joy I was in upon the unexpected 
= of once more ſeeing my beloved 
country, and the dear pledpes I left in it. 
'The ſhip flackened her fails, and I came 
up with her between five and fix in the 
evening, September 26; but my heart 
leapt within me to ſee her Engliſh colours. 
I put my cows and ſheep into my coat- 
kets, and got on board with all m 


ittle cargo of proviſions. The veſſel was 
an Engliſh merchant-man returning from 
Japan by the north and ſouth- ſeas; the 


captain Mr. John Biddle, of Deptford, a 
very civil man, and an excellent ſailor. 
gr9 fo now in the latitude of 3o de- 


. grees ſouth, there were about fifty men in 


the ſhip; and here I met an old comrade. 


of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me 


good character to the captain. This 


* 


gentleman treated me with kindneſs, and 


deſired I would let him know what place 
I came from laft, and whither I was bound ; 
which I did in few words, but he thought 

was raving, and that the dangers I had 
underwent had diſturbed my head; where- 
ppon I took my black cattle and ſheep out 


of my pocket, which, after great aftoniſh- 
ment, clearly convinced him of 41 


vera- 


eity. I then ſhewed him the gold given 


me by the emperor of Blefuſcu, together 
with his majefty's picture at full length, 


and ſome other rarities of that country. 


I gave him two purſes of two hundred 
fſprugs each, and promiſed 


„ when we ar- 


rived in England, to make him a preſent 


* ; 
= N 


of a com and a ſheep big with young, 


* 


{ ſhall not traadle dhe reader with a 
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particular account of this voyage, which 
was very proſperòus for the moſt part. 
We a in the Downs on the 14th of 
April 1702. Thad only one misfortune, 
that the rats on board carried away one 
of my ſheep ; I found her bones in a hole, 


picked clean from the fleſh, The reſt of 


my cattle I got ſafe aſhore,. and ſet them 
a-grazing in a bowling-green at Green- 
wich, where the fineneſs of the graſs made 
them feed very heartily, though I had al- 
ways feared the contrary : neither could I 
poſſibly have preſerved them in ſo long a 
voyage, if the captain had not allowed me 
ſome of his beſt biſcuit, which rubbed to 
powder, and mingled with water, was their 
conſtant food. The ſhort time I continued 


in England, I made a conſiderable profit 


by ſhewing my cattle to many perſons of 


quality, .and others: and before I began 


my ſecond voyage, ſold them for fix hun- 


dred Since my laſt return 1 find 
the breed is conſiderably increaſed, eſpe- 
cially the „which i hope will prove 
much to the advantage of the woollen ma- 


nufacture by the fineneſs of the fleeces. 

I ſtayed but two months with my wife 
and family; for my inſatiable deſire of 
ſeeing foreign countries would ſuffer me 
to continue no longer. I left fifteen hun- 


y dred pounds with my wife, and fixed her 
or houſe at, Red 


in a riff, My remain- 
in I carried with me, part in money 
— rt in goods, in hopes to improve 
my fortunes. My eldeſt uncle John had 
left me an eſtate in land, near Epping, of 
about thirty pounds a · year; and i had a 
long leaſe of the Black-Bull in Fetter- 
Lane, which yielded me as much more; 
ſo that I was not in any ew: of leaving 
my family upon the parith, My ſon 
Johnny, named fo after his uncle, was at 
the grammar-ſchoul, and a towardly child. 
My daughter Betty (wha is now well mar- 
ried, has children) was then at her 
needle- work. I took leave of my wife, 
and boy and girl, with tears on both ſides, 
and went on ng the Adventure, a mer- 
chant-ſhip of three hundred tons, bound 
for Surat, captain John Nicholas of Liver- 
pool commander. But my account of this 
voyage mult be 2 ta the ſecond 
part of my travels, Criſt. 


$ 149+ A wogage to Brobdingnag. 
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diſcover the country. He is left on ſhure, 


1% a farmer's houſe. His reception, ayitb 
- ſeveral accidents that happened there. A 
deſeription of the inhabitants. | 


Having been condemned by nature and 
fortune to an active and reſtleſs life, in 
two months after my return I again left 
my native country, aed to k ſhipping in 
the Downs on the 2oth day of June 1702, 


in the Adventure, captain 90 Nicholas, 
er, bound for 
Surat, We had a very proſperous gale 


a Corniſh man, comman 


till we arrived at the Fape of Good Hope, 
where we landed for freſh water, but diſ- 
covering a leak, we unſhipped our goods, 
and wintered there; for the captain fall- 
ing ſick of an ague, we could not leave 
the cape till the end of March. We then 
ſet ſail, and had a good voyage till we 


2 the Streights of Madagaſcar; but 
having got northward of that iſland, and 


to about five degrees ſouth latirade, the 
winds, which in thoſe ſeas are obſerved ro 


blow a conſtant equal gale between the 
north and welt, from the beginning of De- 
cember to the beginning of May, on the 


19th of April began to blow with much 
greater violence, and more welterly than 
uſual, continuing ſo for twenty days toge- 
ther, during which time we were driven a 


little, to the ' eaſt of the Molucca iſlands, * 
and about three degrees northward of the 
line, as our captain found by an obſerva- 
tion he took the ſecond of May, at which 


time the wind ceaſed, and it was a perſect 


calm, whereat 1was not a little rejoiced. 


But he, being a man well experienced in 


the navigation of thoſe ſeas, bid us all pre- 


E againſt a ſtorm, which accordingly 


happened the day follow ing: for a ſouthern 


wind, called the ſquthern monſoon, began 
to ſet in, | 

Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our ſprit· ſail, and ſtood hy to hand 


the forz-ſail; but, making foul weather, we 


looked the guns wereall faſt, and handed 


the mizen. The ſhip. lay very broad off, 


{o we thought it better ſpooning before the 
fea, than trying or hulliog. We rceft the 
fore, ſail and 2 him, bod hawled aft the 
r the helm was hard a-weather. 


ne ſhip wore bravely. We belayed the. 
fore down-hawl; but the fail was ſplit, 22 


we hawled down the yard, and got the fa 


into the ſhip, and unbound all the things 


clear of it. It was a very fierce form; 


e ſea broke range and dangerous, We 


We would not get down our 


ha led off upon the lanniard of the whip- 
is ſeized by one of the natives, and carried 


ſtaff, and helped the man ar the helm. 
-maſt, but 
let all ſtand, becauſe ſhe ſcudded before 
the ſea very well, and we knew that, the 
top : maſt being aloft, the ſhip was the 
wholeſomer, and made better way through 
the ſea, ſeeing we had fea-room. When 
the ſtorm was over, we ſet fore-fail and 
main-fail, and brought the ſhip to. Then 
we ſet the mizen, main-top-fail, and the 
fore-top fail. Our courſe was caſt-north- 
eaſt, the wind was at ſouth-weſt. We got 
the ſtarboard tacks aboard, we caſt off dur 


weather-braces and lifts; we ſet in the 


lee-braces, and bawled forward by the 
weather- bowlings, and hawled them tight, 
and belayed them, and hawled over the 


mizen- tack to windward, and kept her full 


and by as near as ſhe would lie. 

During this ſtorm, which was followed 
by a ſtrong wind weſt-ſouth-welt, we were 
carried by my computation about five hun. 


dred leagues to the eaſt, ſo that the oldeſt 


ſailor on board copld not tell in what part 
of the world we were. Our proviſions held- 
out well, our ſhip was ſtaunch, and our 
crew all in ood health; but we lay in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for water. We thought 
it beſt to hold on the ſame courſe, rather 
than turn more northerly, which might 


have brought us to the north-weſt parts of 


Great Tartary, and into the frozen ſea. 
Oa the r6th wy of June 1703, a boy 
on the top-maſt diſcovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great 
iſland or continent (for we knew not whe- - 
ther) on the ſouth fide whereof was a ſmall 
neck of land jutting out into the ſea, and 
a creek too ſhallow ro hold a ſhip of above 
one hundred tons. We calt anchor within 
a league of this creek, and our captain 
ſent a dozen of his men well armed in the 
lopg-boat, with" veſſels for water, if an 
could be found; I defired his leave to 


with them, that T might ſee the country, 
and make what diſcoveries I could. When 


we came to lapd, we ſaw no river or ſpring, - 
nor any of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered on the ſhore to find 
out ſome freſh water near the ſea, and 

walked alone about a mile on the other 
fide, where I obſerved the country all 


barren and rocky. I no began to be 


weary, and "ſeeing nothing to entertain 


my curioſity, 1 returned (gently down to- 


wards the creek; and the ſea being full in 


my view, I ſaw our men already got into 


dug boar, and rowing for Uſe to oh 


* 
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E 
I was goĩag to halloo after them, although 
it had been to little purpoſe, when I 
ſerved a huge creature walking after them 
in the ſea, as faſt as he could: he waded 
not much deeper than his knees, and took 
prodigious ſtrides: but our men had the 
ſtart of him half a league, and the ſea 
thereabouts being full of ſharp-pointed 


rocks, the monſter was not able to over- 


"> he the het. lis I was afterwards. 


told, for I durſt not ſtay to ſee the iflue of 
the adventure; but ran as faſt as I could 
. the way I firſt went, and then climbed up 
a fleep hill, which gave me ſome proſpect 
. of the country. I found it fully cultivated ; 

dot that which firſt ſurpriſed me was the 


length of the graſs, which, in thoſe. 


.-grouads that ſeemed to be kept for hay, 
was about twenty feet high. 

I feit into a high road, for ſo I took it 
to be, though it ſerved to the inhabitants 
only as a foot-path through a field of bar. 
ley. Here I walked on for ſome time, 
but could ſee little on either fide, it being 
now near harveſt, and the corn riſing at 


leaſt forty feet. I was an hour walkin 


to the end of this field, which was fenc 

in with a hedge of at leaſt one hundred 
and twenty fort high, and the trees fo 
loſty that I could make no compatation 
ef their altitude. There was a ſtile to 


pals from this field into the next. It had 


four ſteps, and a ſtone to croſs over when 
vou came to the uppermoſt, It was im- 
poſſible for me to climb this ſtile, becauſe 
every ſtep was fix feet high, and the upper 
fone above twenty. I was endeavourin 
to find ſome gap in the hedge, when I diſ- 
. covered one of the inhabitants in the next 
_ Feld advancing towards the ſtile, of the 
a owe ine 22 _ I ae. 7 
J our e appeared as tall as 
2 —.— ſpĩre - ſtee ple, and CE 
ten yards at every ſtride, as near as 1 
could gueſs. I was track with the utmoſt 
fear and aſtoniſhment, and ran to hide 
myſelf in the corn, from whence I faw 


ot 
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ſame words he ſpoke, they went to .reap 


the corn in the field where 1 lay. I kept 


from them at as great a diftance as I 
could, but was forced to move with ex- 


treme difficulty, for the ſtalks of the corn 


were ſometimes not above a foot diſtant, 
ſo that I could hardly ſqueeze my body 
betwixt them. However 1 made a ſhift to 

o forward, till I came to a part of the 

eld where the corn had been laid by the 
rain and wind, Here it was impoſſible for 
me to advance a ſtep; for the ſtalks were 
ſo interwoven that I could not creep 
thorough, and the beards of the fallen ears 
ſo ſtrong and pointed, that they pierccd 
through my clothes into my fleſh. At the 
ſame time I heard the reapers not above 
an hundred yards behind me. Being quite 
diſpirited with toil, and wholly overcome 
by grief and deſpair, J lay down between 
two ge, and heartily wiſhed I might 
there end my days. I bemoaned my de- 
folate widow, and fatherleſs children. I 
lamented my own folly and wilfulneſs in 
attempting a ſecond voyage, - againſt the 
advice of all my friends and relations, 
In this terrible agitation of mind I could 
not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whoſe in- 
habitants looked upon me as the greateſt 
prodigy that ever appeared in the wortd: 
where I was able to draw an imperial flect 
in my hand, and perform thoſe other ac- 
tions which wilt be recorded for ever in 
the chronicles of that empire, while poſte- 
rity ſhall hardly believe them, although 
atteſted by millions, I refl&ed what a 
mortifi-ation it muſt prove to me to ap- 
pear as inconſiderable in this nation, as 
one fingle Lilliputian would be among us. 
But this I conceived was to be the leaſt of 
my misfortunes: for as human creature; 


are obſerved to be more ſavage and cruel 
in pr 


rtion to their bulk, what could 1 
but to be a morſel in the mouth of 
the firſt aniong theſe enormous barbarians, 
that ſhould happen to ſeize me? Un- 
doubtedly philoſophers are in the right 


ex 


kim at the top of the ſtile looking back 
into Res 2 field on the right hand, and 
. heard in a voice many degrees 
; Jouder than a ſpeaking-trumpet; but the 
. noiſe was ſo high in the air, that at firſt I 
.. certainly thought it was thunder. Where- 
upon ſeven monſters, like hunſelf, came 


when they tell us, that nothing is great or 
little otherwiſe, than by compariſon. It 
might have pleaſed fortune to have let 
the Lilliputians find ſome nation, where 
the people were as diminutive with reſpect 
to them, as they were to me. And who 
knows but that even this prodigious race 


» towards him with reaping-hooks in their of mortals might be equally over - matched 
bands, each hook about the largeneſs of in ſome diſlant port of the*world, whereof 
bx ſcythes. Theſe were not ſa we have yet no diſcovery?  _ 


Well clad. as the firſt, whoſe ſervants ar 
 Ebourers they ſeemed to be: for upon 


Scared and confounded as I was, I could 
not forbear going. on with theſe 'reflec- 
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tions, when one of the reapers, approach- 


ing within ten yards of the ridge where I 
lay, made me 1 5 that with the 
next ſtep I ſhould be ſquaſhed to death 
under his foot, or cut in two with his 
reaping-hook. And therefore when he 
was again about to move, I ſcreamed as 
loud as fear could make me. Whereupon 
the huge creature trod ſhort, and lookin 

round about under him for ſome time, at lai 

eſpied me as I lay on the ground. He 
conſidered me awhile, with the caution of 
one who endeavours to lay hold on a ſmall 
dangerous animal in ſuch a manner that it 
ſhall not be able either to ſcratch or to 
bite him, as I myſelf have ſometimes done 
with a weaſel in England. At length he 
ventured to take me up behind by the 
middle between his fore-finger and thumb, 
and brought me within three yards of his 
eyes, that he might þ<hold my ſhape 
more perfectly. r gueſſed his meaning, 
and my good fortune gave me ſo much 


 _ preſence of migd, that I refolved not to 


ſtruggle in the leaſt as he held me in the 
air above fixty feet from 3 al- 
though he grievouſly pinched my ſides, 
for E. I ſhould flip through his fingers. 
All I ventured was to raiſe mine eyes to- 
wards the ſun, and place my hands toge- 
ther, in a ſupplicating poſture, and to ſpeak 
ſome words in.an hamble melancholy tone, 
ſuitable to the condition I then was in. 
For I apprehended every moment that he 
would dab me againſt the ground, as we 
uſually do any little hateful animal, which 
we have a mind to deſtroy “. But my 
good ſtar would have it, that he appeared 

leaſed with my voice and geſtures, and 

gan to look upon me as a curioſity, much 
wondering to hear me pronounce articu- 


late words, although he could not under- 


Rand them. In the mean time I was not 
able to forbear groaning and ſhedding tears, 
and turning my head towards my ſides; 
letting him know, as well as I could, how 
cruelly I was hurt by the preſſure of his 
thumb. and finger. He ſeemed to appre- 
bend my meaning; for lifting up the la 

pet of his 0 put me gently into it, 
and immediately ran along with me to bis 


e Hur inattention- to the ſellelty of ſenfitive 


beings, merely becauſe they are ſmall, is here for- 
cibly, reproved: many have wantonly cruſhed an 
inſe. who» would ſhudder gt cutting the throat 
of @ dog: but it ſhould always be remembered, 
chat the leaſt of-theſe n bf 
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maſter, who was a ſubſtantial farmer, and 
on perſon I had firſt ſeen in the 
field. | . 

The farmer having (as I ſappoſe by 
their om Sch an account of 
me as his ſervant could give him, took a 


piece of a ſmall ſtraw, about the ſize of a 


walking-ſtaff, and cherewith lifted up the 
lappets of my coat; which ir ſeems he 
thought to be ſome kind of covering thar 
nature had given me. He blew my hairs 
aſide ta take a better view of my face. 
He called his hinds about him, and aſked 
them (as I aftzrwards learned) whether 
they had ever ſcen in the fields any little 
creature that reſembled me: he then placed 
me ſoftly on the ground upon alt four, but 
I got immediately up, and walked flowly 
backwards and forwards to let thoſe people 
ſee I had no intent'to run away. They all | 
ſat down in a circle about me, the better 
to obſerve my motions. ' I pulled of my 
hat, and made a low bow towards the far- 
mer, I fell on my knees, and lifted 
my hands and eyes, and ſpoke ſeveral 
_ as loud as 1 _ 21 5 — a purſe 
of gold out of m et, and humbly pre- 
Tis it to bim "He received jt x2 vn | 
en of his hand, then applied it cloſe to 
is eye to ſee what it was, and aftgrwards 
turned it ſeveral times with the point of a 
pin (which he took out of his ſleeve) but 
could make nothing of it. Whereupon [ 
made a ſign that he ſhould place his hand 
on the ground. 2 — — th urſe, gl 
ing it, poured all the into h 
palm "There — — Spanith pieces of * 
our piſtoles each, beſides twenty or thirty 
maler coins. I faw him wet the tip of 
his little finger upon his tongue, and take 
up one of my largeſt pieces, and then ano— 
ther, but he ſeemed to be wholly ignorant 
what they were. He made mea . t | 
the 


put them again into my purſe, a 


purſe again into my pocket, which, after 
offering it to him ſeveral times, I thought 
it beſt to do. 8 * 


The farmer by this time was conviriced 


I muſt be à rational creature He 


oſten to me, but the ' found of his voice 

pierced my ears like that of a wateramill, 
yet his words were articulate enough. I 
anſwered as loud as I could infeverat lan. 
guages, and he often Jaid his ear within 


two yards of me, but all in Vain, for we 
were wholly unintelligible to each other. 


* | "He then ſent his ſervants to Weir work, 
. mortal faffcrance focls 3 yang us grate =, and taking his hanilkerchief at er vis 
A. when d gat Des” | 
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left hand, which he placed flat on the 


me a ſign to ſtep into it, as I could eaſily 
do, for it was not above a foot in thick- 
neſs. I thought it my part to obey, and 
for fear of falling, laid myſelf at full length 
upon the handkerchief, with the remainder 
of which he lapped me up to the head ſor 
farther ſecurity, and in this manner carried 
me bome to his houſe. There he called 
his wife, and ſhewed me to her; but ſhe 
ſcreamed and ran back, as womea in Eng- 
land do at the fight of a toad or a ſpider. 
However, when ſhe had a while ſeen m 
behaviour, and how well I obſerved the 
- fGgns her huſband made, ſhe was ſoon re- 
. conciled, and by degrees grew extremely 
tender of me. 
It was about twelve at noon, and a ſer- 
vant brought in dinner. It was only one 
| ſubſtantial diſh of meat (fit for the plain 
condition of an huſbandman) in a diſh of 
about four-and- twenty feet diameter. The 
company were the —— and his wife, 
three children, and an old grandmother : 
when they were ſat down, the farmer placed 
me at ſome diſtance from him on the table, 
which was thirty feet high from the floor ; 
I was in a terrible fright, and kept as far 
as I could from the edge for fear of fall- 
I wife minced a bit of meat, 
then crumbled tome bread on a trencher, 
8 before me. I made her a 
low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
ſell to eat, which gave them exceeding 
delight. The miſtreſs ſent her maid for 
2 {mall dram-cup, which held about two 
| © gallons, and filled it with drink; I took 
vp the veſſel with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in a moſt reſpectful manner 
drank to her ladyſhip's health, expreſſing 
the words as loud as I could in Engliſh 
which made the company laugh ſo heartily, 
that ] was almoſt deafened with the noiſe. 
This liquor taſted like a ſmall cyder, and 
was not unpleaſant. Then the maſter made 
me a fign to come to his trencher-fide ; 
but as I walked on the table, being in 
great ſurprize all the time, as the indulgent 
. zeader will eafily conceive and excute, I 
: d to ſtumble againſt a cruſt, and 
fell flat on my face, but received no hurt. 
I got. up immediately, and obſerving the 
good people to be in much concern, I took 
3 1 wr ear my. arm. out 
of s) and, waving it over my 
head, age three dee, de ben 1 had 
got no miſchief by my fall. But advanc- 
ing forwards toward my maſter (as I ſhall 


ground with the palm upwards, making 
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henceforth call him) his youngeſt ſon, who 
ſat next him, an arch boy of about ten 
years old, took me up by the legs, and held 


me fo high in the air, that I trembled every 


limb; but his father ſnatched me from him, 
and at the ſame time gave him ſuch a box 
on the left ear, as would have felled an 
European troop of horſe to the earth, or- 
dering him to be taken from the table. But 
being afraid the boy might owe me a ſpite, 
and well remembering how miſchievous all 
children among us naturaily are to ſpar- 
rows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy- 
dogs, I fell on my knees, and pointing to 
the boy, made my maſter to underſtand, as 
well as I could, that I defired his fon might 
be pardoned, The father complied, and 
the lad took his ſeat again; whereupon I 
went to him and kiſſed his hand, which m 
maſter took, and made him ſtroke me gently 
with it. ; 5 

In the midſt of dinner, my miſtreſs's 
favourite cat leaped into her lap. I heard 
a noiſe behind me like that of a dozen 
ſtocking-weavers at work; and, turning 
my head, I found it proceeded from the 
purring of chat animal, who ſeemed to be 
three times larger than an ox, as 1 com- 
4 by the view of her head, and one of 

r paws, while her miſtreſs was feeding 
and ſtroking her. The fierceneſs of thi, 
creature's countenance altogether diſcom- 
poſed me, though I ſtood at the further end 
of the table, Rs fifty feet off, and al- 
though my miſtreſs held her faſt, for fear 
ſhe might give a ſpring, and ſeize me in 
her talons. But it happened there was no 
danger; for the cat took not the leaſt no- 
tice of me, when my maſter me 
within three yards of her. And as I have 
been always told, and found true by ex- 


„ Perience in my travels, that flying or diſ- 


covering fear before a fierce ammal is a 
certain way to make it purſue or attack 


you, ſo I reſolved in this dangerous junc- 


ture to ſhew no manner of concern. 1 
walked with iN five or ſix times 
before the very head of the cat, and came 
within half a yard of her; whereupon ſhe 
drew herſelf bac 1 | 
afraid of me. I had leſs apprebenſion 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four 
came into the room, as it is ufual in far- 


mers houſes; one of which was a maſtiff 
equal in bulk to four elephants, and a grey- 
hound ſomewhat taller the I , but 
not ſo large. 


When dianer was almoſt done, the nurſe 
came in with a child of a year old in her 


Arms, 
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arms, who immediately ſpied me, and be- 

a ſquall that you might have heard from 
E bridge to Chelſea, after the uſual 
oratory of infants, to get me fora play- thing. 
The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
up, and put me towards the child, who pre- 
ſently ſeized me by the middle, and got my 
head into his mouth, where I roared ſo loud 
that the urchin was frighted, and let me 
drop; and I ſhould infallibly have broke 
my neck, if the mother had not held her 
apron under me. The nurſe, to quiet her 
babe, made uſe of a rattle, which was a 
kind ofhollow veſſel filled with great ſtones, 
and faſtened by a cable to the child's waiſt; 
but all in vain, ſo that ſhe was forced to ap- 
ply the laſt remedy, by giving it ſuck. I muſt 
confeſs no object ever diſguſted me ſu much 


one had freckles, another too wide a mouth, 
a third too large a noſe, nothing of which 
I was able to diſtinguiſh. I confeſs this 
reflection was obvious enough; which, how 
ever, 1 could not. forbear, leſt the reader 
might think thoſe vaſt creatures were actu- 
ally deformed ; for I muſt do them juſtice 
to ſay, they are a comely race of people: 
and particularly the features of my maſter's 
countenance, although he were but a farmer, 
when I beheld 2. the height of fixty 
feet, appeared very well proportioned. 
When dinner was done, my maſter went 
out to his labourers, and, as I could diſco- 
ver by his voice and geſture, gave his wife 
a ſtri& to take care of me. I was 


very much tired, and diſpoſed to ſleep; 


which my miſtreſs perceiving, ſhe put me 


as the fight of her monſtrous breaſt, which I on her own bed, and covered me with a 


cannot tell what to compare with, ſo as to 
vive the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 

pe, and colour. It ſtood prominent fix 
feet, and could not be lefs than ſixteen in 
circumference, The nipple was about half 
the bigneſs of my head, and the hue both of 
that and the dug fo varied with ſpots, pim- 
ples, and freckles, that nothing could ap- 
pear more nauſeous : for I had a near fight 
of her, ſhe ſitting down the more convenĩ- 
ently to give ſuck, and I ſtanding on the 
table. This made me reflect upon the fair 
ſkins of our Engliſh ladies, who appear ſo 
beautiful to us, only becauſe they are of our 
own ſize, and their defects not to be ſeen but 
through a magnifying-glaſs, where we find 
by experiment, that the ſmootheſt and whit- 
elt kins look rough and courle, and ill-co- 
loured. | | 

I remember, when I was at Lilliput, the 
complexion of thoſe diminutive people ap- 
peared to me the faireſt in the world; a 
talking 2 this ſubject with a perſon of 
learning, there, who was an intimate friend 
of mine, he ſaid that my face appeared 
much fairer and ſmoother when be looked 
on me from the ground, than it did upon a 
nearer view, when I took him up in my 
hand and brought him cloſe, which he con- 
| feſſed was at firſt a very ſhocking ſight. He 
ſaid he could diſcover great holes .in my 
"kin; that the ſtunips of my beard were ten 
times ſtronger than the briſtles of a boar, 
and my complexion made up of ſeveral co- 
lours altogether diſagrecable; although 1 
muſt beg leave to ſay for myſelf, that I am 
as fair as mpſt of my ſex and country, and 
very little ſun-burnt by all my travels. On 
the other fide, diſcourſing of the ladies in 
that emperor's court, he uſed to tell me 


" the ſizeof a large 


clean white handkerchief, but larger-and 
coarſer than the main-fail of a man of 


war. WEED | 

I flept about two hours, and dreathed 
IT was at home with my wife and children, 
which aggravated my ſorrows, when I a- 
waked, and found myſelf alone in a vaſt 
room, between two and three hundred feet 
wide, and above two hundred high, lying 
in a bed twenty yards wide. My miſtrels 
was gone about her houſehold affairs, and 
had locked me in. The bed was eight 
yards from the floor. Some natural neceſ- 
fities required me to get down: I durſt not 
reſume to call, and, if I had, it would have 
in vain with ſuch a voice as mine, at 
ſo great a diltance as from the room where 
Flay to the kitchen where the family kept. 
While I was under theſe circumſtances, two 


rats crept up the curtains, and ran ſmelling 


backwards and forwards on the bed, One 
of them came up almoſt to my face, where- 
upon I roſe in à fright, and drew out my 
hanger to defend myſelf, Theſe horrible 
animals had the boldneſs to attack me on 
both ſides, and one of them held his fore- 
feet at my collar; but L had the good for- 
tune to rip up his belly, before he could do 
me any miſchief, He felldown at my feet, 


and the other ſeeing the fate of his comrade 


made his eſcape, but not without one good 


wound on the back, which I gave him as he 
fled, and made the blood run trickling from 


him. After this exploit I walked gently to 
and fro on the bed to recover my breath, 
and loſs of ſpirits. Theſe creatures were of 
maſtiff, but infinitely more 
nimble and fierce, ſo that, if I had taken off 
my belt before I went to fleep, I muſt in- 
fallibly have been torn to pieces and de- 

voured. 
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rat, and found it to be two yards long, 
wanting an inch; but it went againſt my 
ſtomach to drag the carcaſe off the bed, 
where it lay ul bleeding; I obſecved it 


had yet ſome life, but, wih a ſtrong ſlaſh 


croſs the neck, I thoroughly diſpatched 
it. 

Soon after my miſtreſs came into the 
room, who ſeeing. me all bloody, ran and 
took me up in her hand. I pointed to the 
dead rat, ſmiling, and making other ſigns 


to ſhew I was not hurt, whereat ſhe was 


extremely rejciced, calling the m id to 
take up the dead rat with a pair of tongs, 
andthrow it out of the window. Then ſhe 


_ ſet me on a table, where I ſhewed her my 


hanger all bloody, and, wiping it on the 
lappet of my coat, returned 1t to the ſcab- 
bard. I was preſſed to do more than one 
thing, which another could rot do for me, 
and therefore endeavoured to make my 
miſtreſs underſtand that I defired to be ſer 
down on the floor: which after ſhe had 
done, my ww 35 yoo. not ſuffer me to 
expreſs myſelf farther, than by pointing to 
the door and bowing $6944 of nay The 
good woman, with much difficulty, at laſt 
perceived what I would be at, and taking 
me up again in her hand, walked into the 
garden, where ſhe ſet me down. I went 
on one ſide about two hundred yards, and 
beckoning to her not to look or to follow 
me, I hid myſelf between two leaves of 
ſorrel, and there diſcharged the neceſſities 
of nature. - | 
I hope the gentle reader will excuſe me 
for dwelling on theſe and the like particu- 
lars, which, however inſignificant they ma 
appear to grovelling vulgar minds, yet wi 
certainly help a philoſopher to enlarge his 
thougbts and imagination, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as well as private 
life, which was my ſole deſign in preſenting 
this and other accounts of my travels to the 
world; wherein I have beenchiefly ſtudious 
of truth, without affecting any ornaments of 
learning or of ſtyle. But the whole ſcene 
of this voyage made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on my mind, and is. ſo deeply fixed in m. 
memory, that in committing it to = 
did not omit one material citcumſtance: 
however, upon a ſtrict review, I blotted out 
ſeyeral paſlages of leſs moment which were 
 -in-my frſt copy, for fear of being cenſured 
as tedious and trifling, whereof travellers 
2 perhaps not without juſtice, ac- 
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voured. TI meaſured the tail of the dead | 


C H A P. II. 
A deftription of the farmer's daughter. The 


author carried to a market-town, and thin © 
to the metrepolis. The particulars of bis 
Journey. _ 


My miſtreſs had a daughter of nine 
years old, a child of towardly parts for 
her age, very dexterous at her needle, 
and ſkilful in dreſſing her baby. Her mo- 
ther and ſhe contrived to fit up the baby's 
cradle for me againſt night; the cradle 
was put into a ſmall drawer of a cabinet, 
and the drawer placed upon a hanging 
ſhelf, for fear of the rats. 'This was my 
bed all the time I ſtayed with thoſe people, 
though made more convenient by degrees, 
as I began to learn their language, and 
make my wants known. This young git 
was ſo handy, that, after I had once or 
twice pulled off my cloaths before her, ſhe 
was able to drefs and undreſs me, though I 
never gave her that trouble when ſhe would 
let me do either myſelf. She made me ſeven 
ſhirts, and ſome other linen, of as fine cloth 
as could be got, which indeed was coarſer 
than ſack-cloth; and theſe ſhe conſtantly 
waſhed for me with her own hands. She was 
likewiſe my ſchool-miſtreſs to teach me the 
Ay ay. : when I poinred to any thing, ſhe 
told me the name of it in her ow tongue, 
ſo that in a few days I was able to call for 
whatever I had a mind to. She was very 

ood-natured, '#nd not above forty feet 

igh, being little for her age. She gave 
me the name of Grildrig, which the family 
took up, and rd the whole king · 
dom. The word imports what the Latins 
call nanunculus, the Italians homunceletino, 
and the Engliſh menxi4in. To her I chiefly 
: we 
never paried While I was there: I called 
her my Glumdalclitch, or little nurſe ; and 
ſhould be-guilty of great ingratitude, if I 
omitted this honourable mention of her care 
and affection towards me, which I heartily 
wiſh it lay in my power to requite as ſhe 
deſerves, inſtead of being the innocent, but 
unhappy mſtrument of her diſgrace, as | 
have too much reaſon to fear. ; 

It now began to be known and talked of 
in the neighboarhocd, that my maſter had 
found a ſtrange animal in the field, about 


the bigneſs of a fplacknack,” but -exaAtly 


ſhaped in every part like a human creature; 
which it likewiſe imitated in all its actions; 


ſeemed to ſpeak in a little language of it 
en, tad already leared ſeveral word: of 
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theirs, went erect upon two legs, was tame 
and gentle, would come when it was called, 
do whatever it was bid, had the fineſt limbs 
in the world, and a complexion fairer than 
a nobleman's daughter of three years old, 
Another farmer who lived hard by, and was 
a particular friend of my maſter, came on 
a viſit on purpoſe to enquire into the truth 
of this ſtory. 1 was immediately produced, 
and placed upon a table, where I walked as 
I was commanded, drew my hanger, put it 
up again, made my reverence to my maſ- 


ter's gueſt, aſked him in his own language 


how he did, and told him he was welcome, 
juſt as my little nurſe had inſtructed me, 
This man, who was old and dim-fighted, 
put on his ſpectacles to-behold me better, 
at which I could not forbear laughing very 
heartily, for his eyes appeared like the fi 

moon ſhining into a chamber at two win- 
dows. Our people, who diſcovered the 
cauſe of my mirth, bore me company in 
laughing, at which the old fellow was fool 
enough to be angry and out ef countenance. 
He had the character of a great miſer, and 
to my misfortune, he well deſerved it, by 
the curſed advice he gave my malter, to 
ſhew me as a ſight upon a market-day 
in the next town, which was half an 
hour's ridiag, about two- and twenty miles 
from our houſe. I gueſſed there was ſome 


miſchief coatriving, when I obſerved my, 


maſter and his friend whiſpering long toge+ 
ther, ſometimes pointing at me; and my 
fears made me fancy that I overheard and 
underſtood ſome of their words. But the 
next morning Glumdalcliteh, my little nurſe, 
told me the whole matter, which ſhe had 
cunningly picked out from her mother. 
The poor girl Iaid me on her boſom, and 
fell a wee RE with ſhame and grief, She 
apprehended ſome miſchief would happen 
to me from rude vulgar folks, who might 
ſqueeze me to death, or break one of 
my, limbs by taking me in their hands. 
She had alſo obſerved how modeſt I was in 
my nature, how nicely I regarded my ho- 
nour, and what an indignity I ſhould. — 
ceive it to be expoſed for money as a pub- 
lic ſpectacle to the meaneſt of the people. 
She laid, ber on and mamma had pro- 
miſed that Grildrig ſhould be hers, but now 


ſhe found they meant to ſerve her as they 


did laſt year, when they pretended to give 
her a lamh, and yet, as {oon av it was fat, 
fold it to a butcher, For my own part, I 
may truly affirm, that I was leſs concerned 
than my.nurſe. I had a ſtrong hope, which 
never left me, that I ſhould one day recover 


# 
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my liberty; and as to the ignominy of 
being carried about for a monſter, I conſi- 
dered myſelf to be a perfect ſtranger in the 
country, and that ſuch a misfortune could 
ne ver be charged upon me as a reproach, if 
ever I ſhould return to England, ſince the 
king of Great Britain himſelf, in my condi- 
tion, mult have undergone the ſamediſtreſs, 
My maſter, purſuant to the advice of his 
friend, carried me in a box the next day to 
the neighbouring town, and took along with 
him bis litile daughter, my nurſe, upon a 
pillion behind him. The box was cloſe on 
every fide, with a little door for me to go 
in and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let in 
air. The girl had been ſo careful as to put 
the quilt of her baby's bed into it for me 
to lie down on. However, I was terribly 
ſhaken and diſcompoſed in this journey, 
though it were bat of half an hour. For 
the horſe went about forty feetatevery ſtep, 
and trotted ſo high, that the agitation was 
equal to the riſing and falling of a ſhip int 
a great ſlorm, but much more frequent, 
Our journey was ſomewhat farther than 
from Londpn to St. Alban's. My maſter 
alighted at an inn. which he uſed to fre- 
vent; and after conſulting a while with 
the inn-keeper, and making ſome neceſſary 
preparations, he hired the grultrud or erier 
to give notice through the town, of a ſtrange 


- creature to be ſeen at the ſign of the Green . 


Eagle, not ſo big as a /placknuck (an animal 
in that country very finely ſhaped, about ſix 
feet long) and in every part of the bod 
reſembling an human ereature, could ſpea 
ſeveral words, and perform an hundred di- 
vefting tricks. N . 
I was placed upon a table in the largeſt 
room of the inn, which might be near thres - 
hundred feet ſquare. My little nurſe ſtood - 
on a lo ſtool eloſe to the table to take care 
of me, and direct what I ſhould do. My 
maſter, to avoid a crowd, would ſuffer only - 
thirty people at a time to ſee me. I walked- 
about on the table as the girl commanded ; 
ſhe aſked me queſtions, as far as ſhe-knew 
my underſtanding of the language reached, 
and I anſwered them as loud as I could. I 1 
turned about ſeveral times to the company, 


paid my humble reſpeQts, ſaid they were 


welcome, and uſed ſome other ſpeeches 
I had. been taught. I tock up a thimble 
filled withliquor, which Glumdalclitch had 
iven me for a cup, and drank their health. 
Fi” out my hanger, and flouriſhed with 
it after the manner of fencers in Engla 
My. nurſe gave me part of a ſtraw, whic 


I exerciſed as a pike, having learned the 
| art 


* 


* 


the young rogue well beaten, and turned the country, 
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art in my youth. I was that day ſhewn The girl had lined it on all ſides with the 
to twelve ſets of company, and as often ſofteſt cloth ſhe could get, well quilted un- 


forced to act over again the ſame foppe- derneath, furniſned it with her baby's bed, 


ries, till I was half dead with wearineſs and provided me with linen and other neceſſa- 
vexation. For thofe who had ſeen me made ries, and made every thing as convenient 
ſuch wonderful reports, that the people as ſhe could, We had no other company 
were ready to break down the doors to but a boy of the houſe, who rode after us 
come in. maſter, for his own intereſt, with the luggage. 
would not ſuffer any one to touch me My maſter's deſign was to ſhew me in 
except my nurſe; and to prevent danger, all the towns by the way, and to ſtep out 
benches were ſet round the table at ſuch a of the road for fifty or an hundred miles, 
diſtance as to put me out of every body's to any village, or perſon of quality's 
reach. However, an unlucky ſchool- boy houſe, where Fe might expect cuſtom. We 
aimed a hazel-nut directly at my head, made eaſy journies of not above ſeven or 
which very narrowly miſſed me; other- eight ſcore miles a day: for Glumdalclitch, 
wiſe, it came with ſo much violence, that on purpoſe to ſpare me, complained ſhe 
it would have infallibly knocked out my was tired with trotting of the horſe, 
brains, for it was almoſt as large as a ſmall She often took me out of my box at my 
pumpion: but I had the fatisfaftion to ſee own defire to give me air, and ſhew me 
2 always held me faſt by a 
out of the room. | ' leading-ſtring. We paſſed over five or ſix 
My maſter gave public notice, that he rivers many degrees broader and deeper 


' Would ſhew me again the next market-day, than the Nile or the Ganges; and there 
and in the mean time he prepared a more was hardly a rivulet ſo ſmall as the Thames 


convenient vehicle for me, which he had at London-bridge. We were ten weeks in 
reaſon enough to do; for I was fo tired our journey, and I was ſhewn in eighteen 
with my firſt journey, and with entertain- large towns, beſides many villages and 


| ing company for eight hours together, private families. 


that I could hardly ſtand upon my legs, or On the z6thday of October, we arrived 
ſpeak a word. It was at leaſt days at the metropolis, called in their language 
before I recovered my ſtrength; and that Zorbrulgrud, or Pride of the Univerſe. My 
I might have no reſt at home, all the neigh- maſter took a lodging in the principal ſtreet 
bouring gentlemen from an hundred miles of the city, not 2 rom the royal palace, 
round, hearing of my fame, came to ſee and put up bills in the uſual form, contain- 
me at my maſter's own houſe. There #ng an exact deſcription of my perfon and 
could not be fewer than thirty AE with parts. He hireda large room between three 
their wives and children (for the country is and four hundred feet wide. He provided 
very popalous;) and my maſter demanded a table ſixty feet in diameter, upon which 
the rate of a full room whenever he ſhewed F was to a&t-my part, and palliſadoed it 
me at home, although it were only to a round three feet from the edge, and a 
ſingle family: fo that for ſome time I had many high, to prevent my falling over. 1 


but little eaſe every day of the week (ex- was ſhewn ten times a day, to the wonder 


cept Wedneſday, which is their ſabbath) and ſatisfaction of all people. I could now 
although I were nat carried to the town. — the language tolerably well, and per- 

My maſter, finding how profitable I was fectly underſtood every word that was ſpo- 
Hike to be; reſolved to carry me to the moſt ken to me. Beſides, I had Tearned their 
conſiderable cities of the kingdom. Hav- alphabet, and could make a ſhift to explain 
ing therefore provided himſelf with afl a fentence here and there; for Glumdal- 


things neceflary for 4 long journey, and clitch had been my inſtructor while we were 
"ſettled his affairs at home, he took leave at home; and at leiſure hours during our 


of his wife, and upon the 17th of Auguſt journey. She carried a little book in her 
1703, about two months after my arrival, pocket, not much larger than a 'Sanſon's 
we {et out for the metropolis, ſituated near Atlas; it was a common treatiſe for the uſe 


the middle of that empire, and about three of young girls, giving a ſhort account of 


© thouſand miles diſtance from our houſe: their religion ; out of this ſhe taught me 
my maſter made his daughter Glumdal- my letters, and interpreted the words. 
clitch ride behind him. She carried me | * 
on her lap in à box tied about her waiſt. : " 
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CHAP. III. 


. The author fent for to court. The guten buys 


him of vis maſter the farmer, and preſents 
him to the king. He diſputes wwith his 
najeſty"s great ſebolars. An apartment at 
court frevided for the author. He is in 
bigh favour with the queen. He lands 
up for the honour of his own country. His 
quarrels with the queen's dwarf. 


The frequent labours I underwent every 
day, made in a few weeks a very conſider- 
able change in my health: the more my 
maſter gut by me, the more inſatiable he 
grew. I had quite loſt my ſtomach, and 
was almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. The 
farmer obſerved it, and, concluding I muſt 
Toon die, reſolved to make as a hand 
of me as he could. While he was thus 
reaſoning and reſolving with himſelf, a /ar- 
dral, or gentleman-uſher, came from court, 
commanding my maſter to carry me imme- 
diately thither for the diverſion of the 
queen and her ladies. Some of the latter 
had already been to ſee me, and reported 
firange things of my beauty, behaviour, 
and good ſenſe. Her majeſty, and thoſe 
who attended her, were beyond meaſure 
delighted with my demeanour. I fell on 
my knees, and begged the honour of kiſ- 
fing her imperial foot; but this gracious 
princeſs held out her little finger towards 
me (after I was ſet on a table) which I 
embraced in both my arms, and put the 
tip of it with the utmolt reſpect to my lip. 
She made me ſome general queſtions about 
my country, and my travels, which I an- 
Iwered as diſtinctly, and in as few words 
as I could. She aſked, whether I would be 
content to live at court. Ibowed down to 
the board of the table, and humbly an- 
ſwered that I was my maſter's ſlave; but 
if I were at my own diſpoſal, I ſhould be 
proud to devote my life-to her majeſty's 
ſervice. She then aſked my maſter, whe- 
ther he wert willing to ſell me at a good 
pre. He, who apprehended I could not 

we a month, was ready enough to part 
with me, and demanded a thouſand pieces 
of gold, which were ordered him on the 
ſpot, each piece being about the bigneſs of 


eight hundred moidores; but allowing for 


the proportion of all things between that 


country and Europe, and the high price of 
0 


old among them, was hardly 
mas a thouſand guineas wou 


reat 2 


be in 


England. I then ſaid to the queen, ſince 
1 was now her majeſty's moſt humble crea- 


| 
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ture and vaſſal, I muſt beg the favour that 
Glumdalclitch, who had always tended me 
with ſo much care and kindneſs, and un- 
derſtood to do it ſo well, might te admit- 
ted into her ſervice, and continue to be my 
nurſe and inſtructor. Her majeſty agreed 
to my petition, and eaſily got the farmer's 
conſent, who was glad enough to have his 
daughter preferred at court, and the poor 


girl herſelf was not able to hide her joy: 


my late maſter withdrew, bidding me fare- 
well, and ſaying he had left me in a good 


ſervice; to which I replied not a word, 


only making him a flight bow. 93 

The queen obſerved my coldneſs, and, 
when the farmer was gone out of the apart- 
ment, aſked me the reaſon. I made bold 
to tell her majeſty, that I owed no other 
obligation to my late maſter, than his not 
daſhing out the brains of a poor harm- 


leſs creature found by chance To his field; 


which obligation was amply recompenſed 
by the gain he had made by me in ſhewing 
me through half the kingdom, and the 

rice he had now ſold me for. That the 
life I had fince led, was laborious enough 
to kill an animal of ten times my ſtrength. 


maſter had not thought my life in danger, 
her majeſty would not have got ſo cheap a 
bargain. 
being ill-treated under the protection of ſo 
great and good an empreſs, the ornament 
of nature, the darling of the wotld, the de- 


light of her ſubjects, the phœnix of the 


creation ; ſo 1 + go my late maſter's ap- 
a 


ehenſions won * (cou to be groundleſs, 
for I already found my ſpirits to revive - 


by the influence of her moſt auguſt pre- 

ſence. 5 7585 5 
This was the ſum of my ſpeech, deliver - 

ed with great improprieties and heſitation; 


the latter part was altogether framed in 


the ſtyle peculiar to that people, whereof L 
learned ſome phraſes from Glumdalelitch, 
while ſhe was cartying me to court. 


The queen, giving great allowance for . 


my defeQivenels in ſpeaking, was hon ever 
ſarpriſed at ſo much wit and good ſenſe iu 


ſo diminutive an animal. She took me in 


her own hand, and carried me to the king, 
who was then retired to his cabinet, His 


majeſty, a prince of moch gravity and 


ty 
auſtere countenance, not we 1 
my ſhape at firſt view, aſced the queen af - 


ter a cold manner, how long it was fince ſhe 


But as I was out of all ſear of 


* 


That my health was much impaired by ee 
"continual drudgery of entertaining the ab- 
ble every hour of the day; and that, if my 


SS 


erect, before 
I might be a piece of clock-work (which 


- Came into his 
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grew fond of a ſplacknuck for ſuch it 
ſeems he took me to be, as T lay upon my 
breaſt in her majeſty's right hand. But 


this princeſs, who hath an infinite deal of 
wit and humour, ſet me gently on my feet 


n the ſcrutore, and commanded me to 
give his majeſty an account of myſelf, 
which I did in a very few words; and 
Glumdalclitch, who attended at the cabi- 
net door, and could not endure I ſhould be 
out of her fight, being admitted, confirm- 
ed all chat had paſſed from my arrival at 
her father's houſe. 

The king, although he be as learned a 


| pen as any in his dominions, had been 
u 


cated in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
articularly mathematics; yet when he ob- 
Erved my ſhape exactly, and ſaw me walk 
began to ſpeak, conceived 


is in that country arrived to a very great 
perfection) contrived by ſome ingenious 
artiſt. But when he heard my voice, and 
found what I delivered to be regular and 


rational, he could not conceal his aſtoniſn- 


ment. He was by no means ſatisfied with 
the relation I gave him of the manner I 

HB rang but thought it a 
ſtory concerted between Glumdalclitch 
and her father, who had taught me a ſet of 
words to make me ſell at a better price, 
Upon this imagination he put ſeveral other 


- queſtions to me, and flill received rational 


anſwers, no otherwiſe deſective than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfect know- 
ledge in the language, with ſome ruſtic 
phraſes which I had learned at the far- 
mer's houſe, and did not ſuit the polite 
ſtyle of a court. 


His majeſty ſent for three great ſcholars, ftru 
. who were then in their weekly waiting, 


according to the cuſtom in that country, 
Theſe gentlemen, after they had a while 
examined my ſhape with much nicety, 
were of different opinions concerning me, 


They all agreed, that I could not be pro- 


duced according to the regular laws of na- 
ture, becauſe I was not framed with a ca- 
pacity of preſerving my life either by ſwift- 
neſs, or climbing of trees, or digging holes 
in the earth. obſerved by my teeth, 
which they viewed with great exaQtneſs, 
that [ was a carnivorous animal; yet moſt 


quadrupeds being an over-match for me, 
and field-mice with ſome others too nim- 
ble, they could not imagine how I ſhould 


be able to 1 myſelf, unleſs 1 fed 
an 


on ſnails 
offered, by many learned arguments, to 


other in ſects, which they 


evince that I could not poſſibly do . One 
of theſe virtuoſi ſeemed to think that I 
might be an embryo, or abortive birth. 
But this opinion was rejected by the other 
two, who obſerved my limbs to be perſect 
and finiſhed, and that I had lived ſeveral 
years, as it was manifeſt from my beard, 
the ſtumps whereof they plainly diſcovered 
through a magnifying glaſs. They would 
not allow me to be a dwarf, becauſe my 
littleneſs was beyond all degrees of com- 
pariſon ; for the 8 favourite dwarf, 
the ſmalleſt ever known in that kingdom, 
was near thirty feet high. After much 
debate they concluded unanimouſly, that I 
was only relplum ſcalcath, which is inter- 
preted literally las nature; a determina- 
tion exactly agreeable to the modern phi- 
loſophy of Europe, whoſe profeſſors, diſ- 
daining the old evaſion of occult cauſes, 
whereby the followers of Ariſtotle endea- 
voured in vain to diſguiſe their ignorance, 
have invented this wonderful ſolution of all 
difficulties, to the unſpeakable advance- 
ment of human knowledge, 

After this deciſive "15 1+ I intreated 
to be heard a word or two. I applied my- 
ſelf to the king, and aſſured his majefly 
that I came from a country which abound- 
ed with ſeveral millions of both ſexes, and 
of my own ftature; where the animals, 
trees, and houſes were all in proportion, 
and where by conſequence J might be as 
able to defend myſelf, and to find ſuſte- 
nance, as any of his majeſty's ſubjects 
could do here; which I took for a full an- 
ſwer to thoſe gentlemen's arguments. To 
this they only replied with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, ſaying, that the farmer had in- 

rutted me very well in my leſſon +. The 
king, who had 'a much better underſtand- 
ing, diſmiſſing his learned men, ſent for the 
farmer, who by good fortune was not 0 
gone out of town: having therefore firlt 
examined him privately, and then confront- 
ed him with me and the young girl, his 
- majeſty began to think that what we told 
him might poſſibly be true. He deſired 

By this reaſoning the author ly intended 
to ridicule the wide of thoſe Lo rs, who 
have thought fit to arraigh the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence in the creation and government bf the world: 
2 2 ſpecious, like thoſe 2 * pow 
dingnagian z 6niy in proportion to 
of thoſe i whom they ate propoſed. * 

+ This ſatire is levelled againft all, who reject 
thoſe facts for which they cannot perfectly account, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdity of rejecting the teſti- 
moay by which they are ſupported. * 
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the 

ſhould be taken of me, and was of opinion 
that Glumdalclitch ſhould fill continue in 
her office of tending me, becauſe he ob- 
ſerved we had a great affection for each 
other, A convenient apartment was pro- 
vided for her at court; ſhe had a ſort of 
governeſs appointed to take care of her 
education, a maid to dreſs her, and two 
other ſervants for menial offices; but the 
care of me was wholly appropriated to 
herſelf. The queen commanded her own 
cabinet-maker to contrive a box that might 
ſerve me for a bed-chamber, after the mo- 
del that Glumdalclitch and I ſhould agree 
upon. This man was a moſt ingenious 
artiſt, and, according to my directions, in 
three weeks finiſhed for me a wooden 
chamber of ſixteen feet ſquare, and twelve 
high, with ſaſh-windows, a door, and two 
cloſers, like a London bed-chamber. The 
board that made the ceiling was to be lift- 


ed up and down by two hinges, to put in a 


bed ready furniſhed by her majeſty's up- 
holſterer, which Glumdalclitch took” out 
every day to air, made it with her own 
hands, and lerting it down at night, locked 
up the roof over me. A nice workman, 
who was famous for little curioſities, under- 
took to make me two chairs, with backs 
and frames, of a ſubſtance not unlike ivo- 
ry, and two tables, with a cabinet to put 
my things in. The room was quilted on 
all ſides, as well as the floor and the ceil- 
145 to prevent any accident from the care. 
n 


eſs of thoſe who carried me, and to- 


break the force of a jolt when I went.in a 
coach, I defired a lock for my door, to 
prevent rats and mice from 1 in: 


the ſmith, after ſeveral attempts, made the 


ſmalleſt that ever was ſeen among them, 
for L have known a larger at the gate of 
a gentleman's houſe in England. — 
a ſhift to keep the key in a pocket of my 
own, fearing Glumdalclitch might loſe it. 
The queen likewiſe ordered the thinneſt 
filks that could be gotten to make me 
clothes, not much thicker than an Engliſh 
lanket, very cumberſome till I was ac- 
cuſtomed to them. They were after the 
faſhion of the kingdom, partly reſemblin; 
the Perſian, and partly the Chineſe, a 
are a very grave and decent habit. | 
The queen became ſo fond of my com- 
7 that ſhe could not dine without me. 
had a table placed upon the ſame at 
which her majeſty: eat, juſt at her left el- 


bow, and a chair to fit on. Glumdalclitch 
Rood on a ftool on the floor near my table, 


qo to order that particular care 
| 


* 
. 


to aſſiſt and take care of me. Thad an 


entire ſet of filver diſhes and plates, and 


other neceſſaries, which, in proportion to 
thoſe of the queen,” were not much bigger 
than what I have ſeen in a London toy- 
ſhop, for the furniture of a baby-houſe ; 
theſe my little nurſe kept in her pocket in 
a ſilver box, and gave me at meals as 1 
wanted them, always cleaning them herſelf. 
No perſon dined with the queen but the 
two princeſſes royal, the elder fixteen years 
old, and the younger at that time thirteen 
and a month. Her majeſty uſed to put a 
bit of meat upon one of my diſhes, out of 
which I carved for myſelf; and her diver- 
fion was to ſee me eat in miniature. For 
the queen (who had indeed but a weak 
ſtomach) took upat one mouthful as much 
as a dozen Engliſh farmers could eat at a 
meal, which to me was for ſome time a 
very nauſeous fight . She would craunch 


the wing of a lark, bones and all, between 


her feeth, although it were nine times as 
large as that of a full grown turkey; and 
put a bit of bread in her mouth, as big as 
two twelve-penny loaves. - She drank out 
of a golden-cup, above a hogſhead at a 
draught, Her knives were twice as lon 

as a {yihe, ſet ſtrait upon the handle. The 
ſpoons, forks, and other inſtruments, were 
all in the ſame proportion. I remember, 
when Glumdalclitch carried me out of cu- 
rioſity to ſee. ſome of the tables at court, 
where ten or a dozen of theſe enormous 
knives and forks were lifted up together, 
I thought I had never till then beheld {6 


terrible a ſight. 


It is the cuſtom, that every Wedneſday 
which, as I have before obſerved, is their 
abbath) the king and queen, and the royal 


iſſue of both ſexes, dine together in the 


apartment of his majeſty, to whom I was 
now become a great fayourite; and at 
theſe time my little chair and table were 


„ Among other dreadful and diſguſting images 
which cuſtom has rendered familiar, ate thoſe. 
which ariſe from eating animal food: he who has 
ever turned with abhorrence from the ſkeleton of 

a beaſt which has been picked whole by birds or 
vermin, muſt confeſs that habit only could have 
enabled him to endure the fight of the mangled 


bones and fleſh of a dead carcaſe which every day 


cover his table; and he who reflects on the num- 

ber of lives that have been ſacrificed to ſuſtain 
his own, . ſhould enquire by what the account bas 
been balanced, and whe his life is become 


.proportionably of more valve by the exerciſe of 
virtue and -piety, by the ſuperior 


he has communicated. to reaſonable beints, and 
3 which his intelle@ has aſcribed to 


1 . | 
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placed at his left hand before one of the 
falt- cellars. This prince took a pleaſure 
in converſing with me, enquiring into the 
manners, religion, laws, goverument, and 
learning of Europe; wherein I gave him 
the beſt account I was able. His appre- 


| henſion was ſo clear, and his judgment ſo 


exact, that he made very wiſe reflections 
and obſervations upon all I ſaid. But I 
confeſs, that after I had been a little too 
copious in talking of my own beloved 
country, of our trade, and wars by ſea and 
land, of our ſchiſms in religion, and parties 
In the ſtate; the prejudices of his educa- 
tion prevailed ſo far, that he could not for- 
bear taking me up in his right hand, and 
ſtroking me geatly with the other, after an 
hearty fix of laughing, aſked me, whether 
I was a whig or tory? Then turning to 


his firſt miniſter, who, waited behind him 


with a white ſtaff near as tall as the 
main-maſt of the Royal Sovereign, he ob- 
ſerved how contemptible a thing was hu- 
man grandeur, which could be mimicked 


by ſuch diminutive inſets as I: and yet, 


ſays he, I dare engage, theſe creatures 


baue their titles and diſtinctions of honour ; 


they contrive little neſts and burrows, that 
they cal} houſes and cities; they make a 
Egure in dieſs and equipage ; they love, 


they fight, they diſpute, they cheat, they 


betray. And thus he continded on, while 
my colour came and went ſeveral times 
with indignation to hear our noble country, 
the miſtreſs of arts and arms, the ſcourge 
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both our perſons appeared before me in 
full view together; and there could be no- 


thing more ridiculous than the compari- 


ſon: ſo that I really began to imagine 
myſelf dwindled many degrees below my 
uſual ſize. | 
Nothing angered and mortified me fo 
much as the queen's dwarf, who being of 
the loweſt ſtature that was ever in that 
country (for I verily think he was not full 
thirty feet high) became ſo inſolent at ſec- 
ing a creature ſo much beneath him, that 
he would always affect to ſwagger and look 
__ he paſſed by me in the queen's an- 
tichamber, while I was flanding on ſome 
table talking with the lords or ies of the 
court, and he ſeldom failed of a ſmart word 
or two vpon my littleneſs; againſt which 
I could only revenge myſelf by calling him 
brother, challenging him to wreſtle, and 
ſuch repartees as are uſual in the mouths 
of court pages. One day, at dinner, this 
malicious little cub. was fo nettled with 
ſomething 1 had ſaid to him, that, raiſing 
himſelf upon the frame of her majeſty's 
chair, he took me up by the middle, as I 
was fitting down, not thinking any harm, 
and let me drop into a large ſilver bowl of 
cream, and then ran away as faſt as he 
could. I.fell over head and ears, and, if 
I had not been a good ſwimmer, it might 
have gone very hard with me: for Glum- 
dalclitch in that inſtant happened to be at 
the other end of the room, and the queen 
was in ſuch a fright, that ſhe wanted pre- 


of France, the avbitreſs of Europe, the ſeat « ſence of mind to àſſiſt me. But my little 


of virtue, piety, honour, and truth, the 
pride and aw of the world, ſo contemp- 


ftuouſly treat 


But as I was not in a condition to reſent 
injuries, ſo upon mature thoughts ] began 
to doubt whether I was injured. or no. 
For, after having been accuſlomed ſeveral 
opts to "on 5 ht and converſe of this 
people, and obſerved every object u 

which I caſt mine eyes io. be 3 
tionable magnitude, the horror I had at 


firſt conceived from the bulk and af 


was ſo far worn off, that if L had then beheld 
a company of Engliſh lords and ladies in 
their finery and birth-day clothes, acting 


their ſeveral parts in the moſt courtly man- 


ner of ſtrutting, and bowing, and prating, 
to ſay the truth, I ſhould have been ſtrong- 
I tempted to laugh as much at them, as 
the ing and his grandees did at me. Nei- 
ther indeed could I forbear ſmiling at my- 


ſelf, when the queen uſed to place me v 
her hand towards : ich 


s a looking-glaſs, by which 


* 


nurſe ran to my relief, and took me out, 
after I had ſwallowed above a quart of 
cream. I was put to bed; however I te- 
ceived no other damage than the loſs of a 
ſuit of clothes, which was utterly ſpoiled. 
The dwarf was foundly whipped, and as a 
farther puniſhment fo to drink up the 
bowl of cream into Which he had thrown 
me; neither was he ever reſtored to fa- 
vour: for ſoon after the queen beſtowed 
him on a lady of bigh quality, ſo that 1 
ſaw him no more, to my very great ſatiſ- 
faction; for I could not tell to what extre- 
mity ſuch. a malicious urchin might have 
carried his reſentment. „ 

' He had before ſerved me a ſcurvy trick, 
which ſet the queen a laughing, although 
at the ſame time ſhe was heartily vexed, 
and would have immediately  caſhiered 
bim, if I had not been ſo generous as to 
intercede, Her majeſty had taken a mar- 


row-bone upon her plate, and, after knock- | 


ing out the marrow, placed the bone 2 


-@ 
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in the diſh ere, as it ſtood before; the 
dwarf, watching his opportunity, while 
Glumdalclitch was gone to the ſide · board, 
mounted the ſtool that ihe ſtood on to take 
care of me at meals, took me up in both 
hands, and ſqueezing my legs together, 
wedged them into the marrow-bone, above 
my waiſt, where I ſtuck for ſome time, 
and made'a very ridiculous figure, I be- 
lieve it was near a minute before any 
one knew what was become of me; for I 
thought it below me to cry out. But, as 
. princes ſeldom get their meat hot, my legs 
were not ſcalded, only my ſtockings agd 
breeches in a ſad condition. The dwarf, 
at my intreaty, had no other puniſhment 


than a ſound whipping. 


I was frequently rallied by the queen 
upon account of my fearfulneſs; and ſhe 
uſed to aſk me, whether the people of my 
country were as great cowards as myſelf ? 
The occaſion was this: the kingdom is 


much peſtered with flies in ſummer; and 


theſe odious inſeQs, each of them as big as 
a Dunſtable lark, hardly gave me any reſt 
while I ſat at dinner with their continual 
humming and buzzing about mine ears. 
They would ſometimes alight upon my 
victuals, and leave their leathſome excre- 
ment or ſpawn behind, which to me was 
very viſible, though not to the natives of 
that country, ae 
ſoacute as mine in viewing ſmaller objects. 
Sometimes they would fix upon my noſe 
or forehead, Shan they ſtung me to the 
quick, ſmelling very offenſively; and I 
could eaſily trace that viſcous matter, 
which,” our naturaliſts tell us, enables thoſe 
creatures to walk with their feet upwards 
upon a ceiling. I had much ado to de- 
fend myſelf againſt theſe deteſtable ani- 


mals, and could not forbear ſtarting when 


they came on my face. It was the com- 
mon practice of the dwarf to catch a num- 
ber of theſe inſects in his hand, as ſchool- 
2 do amongſt us, and let them out 
ſuddenly under my noſe, on purpoſe to 
frighten me and divert the queen. My 
remedy was to cut them in pieces with my 
knife, as they flew in the air, wherein my 
dexterity was much admi | 
I remember, one morning, when Glum- 
dalclitch had ſet me in my box upon a wtn- 
dow, 88 ſhe uſually did in fair days to give 
pg air (for I durſt not venture to let the 
x be hung on a nail out of the window, 
as we do with cages in England) after I 
had lifted up one of my ſaſhes, and fat 


down at my table to eat a piece of ſweet 


wm 
-- 


e large optics were not 


cake for my breakfaſt, above twenty waſps, 
allured by the ſmell, came flying into the 
room, humming louder than the drones of 
as many bag-pipes. Some of them ſeized 
my cake, and carried it peace-meal away ; 
others flew about my head and face, con- 
founding me with the noiſe, and putting 
me in the utmoſt terror of*their ſtings. 
However, I had the courage to riſe and 
draw my hanger, and attack them in the 
air. I diſpatched four of them, but the 


reſt got away, and I preſently ſhur my 


window. Theſe inſets were as large as 

2 s: I took out their ſtings, and 

found them an inch and a half long, and 

as ſharp as needles. I carefully preſerved 
them all, and baving fince ſhewn them, 
with ſome other curioſities, in ſeveral parts 

of Europe, upon my return to'England I 

gave three of them to Greſham College, 

and kept the fourth for myſelf, 4 

CHAP. IV. 

The country deſcribed. A propofal for cor- 
recting modern maps. The king's palace, 
and ſome account of the metropolis, The 
author's way rf travelling. The chief 
temple deſcribed. 15 


I now intended to give the reader a ſhort 
deſcription of this country, as far as I tra- 
velled in it, which was not above two thou- 
ſand miles rouud Lorbrulgrud, the metro- + 
polis. For the queen, whom I always 
attended, never went farther, when ſhe ac- 
companied the king in bis progreſſes, and 
there Raid till his majeſty returned from 
viewing his frontiers.. The whole extent 


oof this prince's dominions reached about 


fix thouſand miles in length, and from 
three to five in breadth. From whence I 


cannot but conclude that our geographers 


of Europe are in a great error, by ſuppo- 
fing nothing but ſea between Japan and 
California; for it was ever my opinion, 
that there muſt be a balance of earth to 
counterpoiſe the great continent of Tarta- 
; and therefore they ought. to correct 
ir maps and charts, by _ this vaſt - 
tract of land to the north-weſt parts of 
America, wherein I ſhall be ready to lend 
them N aſſiſtance. | (9 
The kingdom is a peninſula, terminated 
to the north-eaſt by a ridge of mountain; 
thirty miles high, which are altogether im- 
| by reaſon of the volcanoes upon 
their tops: neither do the moſt learned 
know what ſort of mortals inhabit beyond 
thoſe mountains, or whether they be inha- 
3 biced - 
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is bounded by the ocean. Thete is not 
one ſea-port in the whole kingdom, and 


thoſe parts of the coaſts into which the 
rivers iſſue, are ſo full of pointed rocks, 


and the ſea generally ſo rough, that there 
is no venturing with the ſmalleſt of their 
boats ſo that theſe people are wholly ex- 
' "cluded from any commerce with the reſt 


of the world. But the large rivers are full 


of veſſels, and abound with excellent fiſh, 


for they ſeldnm get any from the ſea, be- 


_ Cauſe the ſea-fiſh are of the ſame ſize with 
_ thoſe in Europe, and conſequently not 


worth catching: whereby. it is manifeſt 
that nature, in the production of plants and 
animals of ſo extraordinary a bulk, is wholly 
confined to this continent, of which I leave 
the reaſons to be determined by philoſo- 

hers.” However, now and then they take 
A whale that happens to be daſhed againſt 
the rock, which the common people feed 
on heartily. Theſe whales J bars known 
o large that a man could hardly carry one 
upon his ſhoulders ; and ſometimes for cu- 
rioſity they are brought in hampers to 
Lorbrulgrud ; I ſaw one of them-in a diſh 


at the king's table, which paſſed for a ra- 


rity, but I did not obſerve he was. fond of 
it; for i think indeed the bigneſs diſguſted 


him, although I have ſeen one ſomewhat . 


Targer in Greenland. 

he country is well inhabited, for it 
Fontains fifty-one cities, near an hundred 
walled towns, and a great number of vil- 
lages. To ſatisfy my curious readers it 


may be ſufficient to deſcribe Lorbrulgrud. 
This city ſtands upon almoſt two equal 


parts on each fide the river that paſſes 
throvgh. It contains above eighty thou- 


fand houſes, and above fix hundred thou- 


ſand inhabitants. Tt is in length three 
lem us 2 make about fifty - four 
1 iles) and two and a half 10 
breadth, as I meaſured it myſelf in the 


Fdyal map made by the king's order, which 


was laid on the ground on purpoſe for me, 
and extended an hundred feet; I paced 
the diameter and circumference ſeveral 
ximes bare-foot, and computing by the 
ſcale, meaſured it pretty exactly. 

The king's er is no regular edifice, 
but an heap of building about ſeven miles 
round: the chief rooms are generally two 
hundred and forty feet high, and broad 
nd long in proportion. A ccach was al- 


_- Jowed to Glamdalclitch and me, wherein. 


er goyerneſs frequently took her out to 
F6 the town, pr go among the Hops: 
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and I was always of the party, carried in 
my box ; although the girl, at my own 
defire, would often take me out, and hold 
me in her band, that I might more conve- 
niently view the houſes and the people, as 
we paſted along the ſtreets. I reckoned 


dur coach to be about a ſquare of Weſt- 


minſter-hall, but nat altogether fo 6 oh 
however, I cannot be very exact. One day 
the governeis ordered our coachman to 
ſtop at ſeveral ſhops, where the beggars, 
watching their opportunity, crowded to the 
fides of the coach, and gave me the moſt 
horrible ſpectacles that ever an European 
oye beheld. There was a woman with a 
cancer in her breaſt, ſwelled to a monſtrous 


ſize, full of holes, in two or three of which- 


I could have eaſily crept, and covered my 
whole body. There was a fellow with a 
wen in his neck larger than five wool- 
packs, and another with a couple of wood. 
en legs, each about twenty feet high. But 
the moſt hateful fight of all was the lice 
crawling on their clothes. I could fee diſ- 
tinaly the limbs of theſe vermin with my 


naked eye, much better than thoſe of an 


European louſe through a microſcope, and 
their ſnouts with which they routed like 
ſwine. They were the firſt I had ever be- 
held, and I ſhould have been curious enough 
to diſſect one of them, if I had had proper 
inſtruments (which I unluckily left behind 
me in the ſhip) although indeed the fight 
was ſo nauſeous, that it perfectly turned my 
ſtomac | 
_ Beſide the large box in which T was uſu- 
ally carried, the queen ordered a fmaller 
one to be made for me of about twelve 
feet ſquare and ten high, for the conveni- 
ence of travelling, becauſe the other was 
ſomewhat too large for Glumdalclitch's 
lap, and cumberſome in the coach; it was 
made by the ſame. artiſt, whom I directed 
in the whole contrivance, This travelling - 
cloſet was an exact ſquare, with a window 
in the middle of three of the ſquares, and 
each window was latticed with iron wire 
on the outſide, to prevent accidents in lon 

journies. On the fourth fide, which h 

no window, two ſtron * 5 were fixed, 
through which the perſon that carried me, 
when L had a mind to be on horſeback, put 
a. leathern belt, and buckled it about his 
waiſt, ' This was always the office of ſome 
grave truſty ſervant in whom I could con- 
fide, whether attended the 125 and queen 
A progreſſes, or were diſpoſed ro ſee 


44 garflens, or pay a _ ſome great 
or miniſter of ſtate in the court, when 
* * Slumdaleliteh 


N nm * 
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Glumdalclitch happened to be out of or- 
der: for I ſoon began to be known and 


_ eſteemed among the greateſt oificers, I 


ſappoſe more upon account of their majeſ- 
ties favour than any merit of my on. In 
journies, when I was weary of the coach, a 
ſervant on horſeback would buckle on my 
box, and place it upon a cuſhion before 
him; and there I had a full proſpect of the 
country on three ſides from my three win- 
dows, I had in this cloſet a field-bed and 
a hammock hung from the cieling, two 
Chairs, and a table, neatly ſcrewed: to the 
floor, to prevent being toſſed about by the 
agitation of the horſe or the coach, And 
having been long uſed to ſea - voyages, thoſe 
motions, although ſometimes very violent, 
did not much diſcompoſe me. 
Whenever I had a mind to ſee the town, 
it was always in my travelling cloſet. which 
Glumdalclitch held in her lap in a kind of 
open ſedan, after the faſhion of the coun- 


try, borne by four men, and attended by 


two others in the queen's livery. - The 

- people, who had often heard of me, were 
very curious to crowd about the ſedan; and 
the girl was.complaiſant enough to make 
the bearers ſtop, and to take me in her 
120 that I might be more conveniently 
een. 

I was very deſirous to ſee the chief tem- 
ple, and particularly the tower belungin 
to it, which is reckoned the higheſt in the 
kingdom. Accordingly one day my nurſe 


carried me thither, but I may truly ſay 1 


came back diſappointed ; for the height is 
not above three thouſand feet, reckoning 
from the ground to the higheſt pinnacle 
top; which, allowing for the difference 


between the fize of thoſe people and us in 


Europe, is no great matter for admiration, 
nor at all Fe, in proportion (if I rightly 
remember) to Salilbury ſteeple. But, not 
to detract from a nation to which during 
my life I ſhall, acknowledge myſelf ex- 
tremely obliged, it muſt be allowed that 
whatever this famous tower wants in height, 
is amply made up in beauty and 3 
For the walls are near an hundred feet 
thick, built of hewn ſtone, whereof each is 
about forty feet ſquare, and adorned on all 
tides with ſtatues of gods and emperors cut 
in marble larger than the life, placed in 
their ſeveral niches, I meaſured a little 


| finger which had fallen down from ong of 


theſe” ſtatues, and lay unperceived among 
ſome rubbiſh, aud found it exactly four feet 
and an inch in length, Glumdalclitch 
wrapped it up in her handkerchich, and 


carried it home in her pocket, to keep 
among other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age uſually 


are. 

The king's kitchen is indeed a noble 
building, vaulted at top, and about fix 
hundred feet high. The great oven is not 
ſo wide by ten paces as the cupola at St. 
Paul's: for I meaſured the latter on pur- 
poſe after my returu. But if I ſhould de- 
ſcribe the kitchen-grate, the prodigious 


pots and kettles, the joints of meat turning 


on the ſpits, with many other paxticulars, 
erhaps I ſhould be hardly believed; at 
feat a ſevere critic would be apt to think 
I enlarged a little, as travellers are often 
ſuſpected to do, To avoid which cenſure,. 
I fear I have run too much into the other 
extreme; and that if-this treatiſe ſhould 
happen to be tranſlated into the language 
of Brobdingnag (which is the general name 
of that kingdom) and tranſmitted thither, 
the king and his people would have rea- 
ſon to complain, that I had done them an 
injury by a falſe and diminutive repreſen- 
tation. - „ Mt oF 
His majeſty ſeldom keeps above fix hun- 
died horſes in his ſtables: they are 
rally from fifty- four to ſixty feet Riek. 
But, when he goes abi oad on ſolemn days, 
he is attended for ſtate by a militia guard 
of five hundred horſe, which indeed I 
thought was the moſt ſplendid fight that 
could be ever beheld, till I ſaw part of his 
army in battalia, whereof [ find ano- 
ther occaſion to ſpeak. | 8 


HAF. V. 


Several adventures that happened to the an- 
thor. The execution of a criminal. The 
author ſhews his ſtill in navigation. 

I ſhould have lived happy. enough in 
that country, if my littleneſs had not ex- 
poſed me to ſeveral ridiculous ang trouble. 
{ome accidents : ſome of which I ſhall ven- 
ture to relate. Glumdalcluch often carried 
me into the gardens of the court in my 
ſmaller box, and would ſometimes take me 
out of it, and hold me in her hand, or ſet 
me down to walk. I remember, before 
the dwarf left the queen, he followed 
one day into. thoſe gardens, and my —ç 5 | 
baving ſet me down, he and I being cloſe 


together, near ſome dwarf apple-trees, I 


maſt needs ſhew my wit by filly allugon 
between him and the trees, which happens 
to hold in their language as it doth in ours. 
Whereupon the ole ilicious rogue, hs > 


/ 


* 


_ obſerving the ſame 


vis opportunity, when I was walking un- 
der one of oa ſhook it directly — my 
head; by which a dozen apples, each of 
them as large as a Briſtol barrel, came 
tumbling about my ears ; one of them hit 
me on the back as I chanced to ſtoop, and 
knocked me down flat on my face ; but I 
received no other hart, and the dwarf was 
pardoned at my deſire, becauſe I had given 
the provocation. 


Another day Glumdalclitch left me on a 
 fmooth grafs-plat to divert myſelf, while 


the walked at ſome diſtance with her go- 
werneſs. In the mean time there ſuddenly 
#ell ſuch a violent ſhower of hail, that I was 
immediately by the force of it ſtrack to the 
round: and when I was down, the hatl- 
Bones 'xavs me ſuch crueł bangs all over 
the body, as if I had been pelted with ten- 
mis-balls ; however, I made ſhift to creep 
on all four, and ſhelter myſelf by ing flar 
on my face, on the lee fide of a border of 
lemon-thyme, but ſo bruiſed from head to 
foot, that I could not go abroad in ten 
Neither is this at all to be won- 

dered at, becauſe nature in that country, 
oportion through all 
der operations, a hail- ſtone is near eighteen 
hundred times as large as one in Europe, 


- which I can aſſert upon pe hav- 


ing been ſo curious to wei 


and meaſure 
them. | | i 


But a more dangerous accident happened 


20 me in the ſame garden, when my little 
nurſe believing ſhe had put me in a ſecure 
place, which 1 often intreated her to do, 
that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
havin left my box at home to avoid the 
trouble of carrying it, went to another part 
af the garden with her governeſs, and ſome 
ladies of her acquaintance. While ſhe was 
abſegt, and out of hearing, a ſmall white 
Jpaniet belonging to one of the chief gar- 


deners, having got by accident into the 


garden, happened to range near the place 
where I lay: the dog, following the ſcent, 
came directly up, and taking me in his 
month, ran ftrait to his maſter, wagging his 
tail, and ſet me gently on the ground. By 
good fortune he had been ſo well taught, 
that I was carried between his teeth with- 
out the leaſt hurt, or even tearin 
clothes. But the poor gardener, who kne' 
me well, and had à great kindneſs for me, 
was in a terrible fright: he gently took me 
up in both his hands, and afked me how I 
did ; but I was ſo amazed and out of breath, 
that I could not ſpeak a word. In a few 
minutes I came to myſelf, and he carried 
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me fafe to my little nurſe, who by this time 
had returned to the place where ſhe left 
me, and was in cruel agonies when I did 
not appear, nor anſwer when ſhe called: 
ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the gardener on 


. account of his dog, But the thing was 


haſhed up, and never known at court; for 
the girl was afraid of the queen's anger; 
and war as to myſelf, I thought it would 
not be for my reputation that ſuch a ſtory 
ſhould go about. 
This accident abſolutely determined 
Glumdalclitch never to truſt me abroad 
for the future out of her ſight. I had been 
long afraid of this reſolution, and therefore 
concealed from her ſome little unlucky ad- 
ventures that happened in thoſe times when 
1 was left by myſelf. Once a kite, hover- 
ing over the garden, made a ſtoop at me, 
and if I had not reſolutely drawn my hang- 
er, and run under a thick eſpalier, he would 
have certainly carried me away in his ta- 
lons. Another time walking to the top 
of a freſh mole-hill, I fell to my neck in 
the hole through which that animal had 
caſt up the earth, and coined ſome lye, not 
worth remembering, to excuſe myſelf for 
ſpoiling my clothes. I likewiſe broke my 
right ſhim againſt. the ſhell of a ſnail, 
which I happened to ſtumble over, as I 
was walking alone and thinking on poor 
England. 
cannot tell, whether I was more pleaſed 
or mortified to obſerve in thoſe ſolitary 
walks, that the ſmaller birds did, not ap- 
pear to be at all afraid of me, but would 
op about mie within a yard's diſtance, 
looking for wormFand other food with as 
much indifference and ſecurity, as if no 
creature at all were near them. I remem- 
ber, a thruſh had the confidence to ſnatch 
out of my hand, with his bill, a piece of 
cake that Glumdalclitch had given me 
for my breakfaſt, When I attem to 
catch any of theſe birds, they would boldly 
turn againſt me, endeavouring to peck my 
fingers, which I durſt not venture within 
their reach ; and then they would hop back 
unconcerned to hunt for worms or ſnails, 
as they did before, But one day I took a 
thick og and threw it with all my 
ſtren o luckily at a linnet, that 1 
knocked him down, and ſeizing him b 
the neck with-both my hands, ran wit 
him in triumph to my nurſe. However 
the bird, Who had only been ſtunned, re- 
covering himſelf, gave me ſo many boxes 
with his wings on both ſides of my head 
and body, though 1 held him at arm's 
length, 
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length, and was out of the reach of his 
claws, that I was twenty. times thinking to 
let him go. But I was ſoon relieved by 
one of our ſervants, who wrung off the 
bird's neck, and I had him next day for 
dinner by the queen's command. This 
linnet, as near as I can remember, ſeemed 
to, be ſomewhat larger than an Engliſh 
ſwan. _ | 


The maids of Sabi oſten invited 


Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and 
deſired ſhe would bring me along with her, 
on purpoſe to have the pleaſure of feeling 
and touching me. They would often ſtrip 
me naked from top to toe, and lay me at 
full length in their boſoms; wherewith I 
was much diſguſted: becauſe, to ſay the 
truth, a very offenſive ſmell came from 
their ſkins; which I do not mention, or 
intend, to the diſadvantage of thoſe excel- 
lent ladies, for whom [I have all manner of 
reſpect; but I conceive that my ſenſe was 
more acute in proportion to my littleneſs, 
and that thoſe illuſtrious perſons were no 
more difagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
other, than people of the ſame quality are 
with us in England, And, after all, I found 
their natural ſmell was much more ſup- 
portable, than when they uſed perfumes, 


under which I inmeJiately ſwooned away. 


J cannot forget, that an intimate friend of 
mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a 
warm day, when I had uſed a good deal 
of exerciſe, to complain of a ſtrong ſmell 
about me, although I am as little faulty 
that way as moſt of my ſex: but I ſuppoſe 
his faculty of ſmelling was as nice with 
regard to me, as mine was to that of this 
people. Upon this point I cannot forbear 
doing juſtice tothe queen my miſtreſs, and 
Glu clitch my nurſe, whoſe perſons 
wo as ſweet as of any lady in Eng- 

nd. 

That which gave me moſt uncaſineſs 
among theſe maids of honour (when my 
nurſe carried me to viſit them) was to ſee 
them uſe me withont any manner of ce- 
remony, like a creature who had no fort of 
conſequence : for they would {trip them- 
ſelves to the ſkin, and put on their ſmocks 
in my preſence, while I was placed on their 


toilet, directly before their naked bodies, 


which Lam ſure to me was very far from 
being a temptiag fight, or from giving me 
any other emotions than thoſe of horror 


And diſguſt. Their ſkins appeared ſo coarſe 


and uneven, ſo variouſly coloured, when I 
ſaw them near, with a mole here and there 
as broad as a trencher, and hairs hanging 


. 


fr om it thicker than pack - threads, to ſay. 
nothing farther concerning the reit of their 
perſons, Neither did they at all ſcruple, 
while I was by, to diſcharge what they had 
drank, to the quantity at leaſt of two hogſ- 
heads, in a veſſel that held above three 
tuns. The handſomeſt among theſe maids 
of honour, a pleaſant frolicſome girl of fix- 
teen, would ſo netimes ſet me aſtride upon 
one of her nipples. with many other tricks, 


wherein the reader will excuſe me ſor not 


being over particular. But I was ſo much 
diſpleaſed, that I entreated Glumdalclitch 
to contrive ſome excuſe for not ſeeing that 
young lady any . more. Md 

One day a young gentleman, who was 
nephew to my nurſe's governeſs, came and 
preſſed them both to ſee an execution. It 
was of a man, who had murdered one of 
that gentleman's intimate acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch was prevailed on to be of 
the company, very much againſt her in- 
clination, for ſhe was naturally tender- 
hearted : and as for. myſelf, although I 
abhorred ſuch kind of ſpectacles, yet my 
curioſity tempted me to ſee ſomething, that 
I thought mult be extraordinary. The ma- 
lefactor was fixed in a chair upon a ſcaffold 
erected for that purpoſe, and his head cut 
off at one blow with a ſword of about forty 
feet long. The veins and arteries ſpouted 
up ſuch a prodigious quantity of blood, and 
ſo high in the air, that the great je Gear - 
at Verſailles was not equal for the time it 
laſted ; and the head, when it felon the 
ſcaffold floor, gave ſuch a bounce as made. 
me ſtart, although I were at leaſt half an 
Engliſh mile diſtant. i: 42H 
The queen, who often uſed to hear me 
talk of my ſea-voyages, and took all occa- 
ſions to divert me when I was melancholy, 
aſked me whether I underſtood how to han- 


dle a fail or an oar, and whether a litile ex- 


erciſe of rowing might not be convenient 


for my health? I anſwered that 1 under- 


ſtood both very well: for although my 
proper employment had been to be ſurgeon 
or doctor to the ſhip, yet often upon a pinch 
I was forced to work like a common ma- 
riner. But I could not ſee how this could 
be done in their country, where the ſmalleſt 
wherry was equal to a firſt-rate man of war 
among us, and ſuch a boat as I could ma- 
nage would never live in any of their ri- 
vers. Her majeſty ſaid, if 1 would con- 
trive a boat, her own joiner ſhould make 
it, and ſhe would provide a place for me to 
ſail in. The fellow. was an.ingenious works 
man, and by inftruftion in ten days finiſhed 
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a pleaſure-boat, with all its tackling, able 
conveniently to hold eight Europeans. 
When it was finiſhed the queen was ſo de- 
Ighted, that ſhe ran with it in her lap to 
the king, who ordered it to be put in a ciſ- 
tern full of water with me in it by way of 
trial, where I could not manage my two 
fcalls, or little oars, for want of room, but 
the queen had before contrived another 
project. She ordered the joiner to make a 
wooden trough of three hundred feet long, 
fifty broad, and eight deep, which being 
well pitched, to prevent leaking, was 
placed on the floor along the wall in an 
outer room of the palace. It had a cock 
near the bottom to let out the water, when 
it began to grow ſtale; and two ſervants 
could eaſily fill it in half an hour. Here I 
often uſed to row for my own diverfion, as 
well as that of the queen and her ladies, 
who thought themſelves well entertained 
with my ſkill and agility. Sometimes [ 
woald put up my fail, and then my buſi 

neſs was only to ſteer, while the ladies gave 
me 2 gale with their fans : and, when they 
were weary, ſome of the pages would blow 
my fail forward with their — while I 
ſhewed my art by ſteering ſtarboard or 
hrboard, as I pleaſed. When I had done, 
Glamdalclitch always carried back m 

boat into her cloſet, and hung it on a nail 


In this exerciſe I once met an accident 
which had like to have coſt me my life; 
for, one of the pages having put my boat 
into the trough, the governeſs, who at- 
tended Glumdalclitch, very officiouſly lifted 
me up to place me in the boat, bur I ha 
ed to ſlip through her fingers, and ſhould 
znfallibly have fallen down forty feet upon 
the floor, if, by the luckieft chance in the 
world, I had not been ſtopped by a cork- 
ing pin that ftuck in the good gentlewo- 
man's ſtomacher; the head of the pin * 
ed between my ſhirt and the waiftband of 
my breeches, and thus I was held by the 
middle in the air, till Glumdalclitcl ran to 
my relief. | 
Another time, one of the ſervants, whoſe 
office-it was to fill my trough every third 
be _ freſh water, was 0 Ban to — 
2 huge frog (not perceiving it) ſlip out 
his pail. The frog lay concealed till I 
was put into my boat, but then ſeeing a 
reſting place climbed up, and made it lean 
ſo much on one fide, that I was forced to 
balance it with alt my weight on the other 
to prevent overturning. en the frog 
was got in, it hopped at once half the 


3 of the boat, and then over my head, 
backwards and forwards, daubing my face 
and clothes with its odious ſlime. The 
largeneſs of its features made it appear 
the moſt deformed animal that can be 
conceived. However, I defired Glum- 
dalclitch to let me deal with it alone. 1 
—_— it a good while with one of my 
ſculls, and at laſt forced it to leap out of 
the boat. N 

But the greateſt danger I ever under- 
went in that kingdom, was from a mon- 
key, who belonged to one of the clerks of 
the kitchen. Glumdalclitch bad locked 
me up in her cloſet, while ſhe went ſome- 


where upon baſineſs, or a viſit. The wea- 


ther being very warm, the cloſet-window 
was left open, as well as the windows and 
the door of my bigger box, in which [ 
uſually lived, becauſe of its largeneſs and 
conveniency. As I ſat quietly meditating 


at my table, I heard ſometbing bounce in 


at the cloſet-window, and ſkip about from 
one fide to the other: whereat although I 
was much alarmed, yet ] ventured to fook 
out, but not ſtirring from my feat; and 
then I ſaw this frolicſome-animal friſking 
and leaping up and down, till at laſt he 
came to my box, which he ſeemed to view 
with great pleaſure and curioſity, peeping 
in at the door and every window, I re. 
treated to the farther corner of the room, 
or box, but the monkey looking in at every 
ſide put me into ſuch a fright, that I want- 
ed preſence of mind to conceal myſelf un- 
der the bed, as I might eafily have done. 
After ſome time ſpent in peeping, grin- 
ning, and chattering, he at laſt eſpied me, 
and reaching one of his paws in at the 
door, as a cat does when ſhe plays with a 
mouſe, although I often ſhifted place to 
avoid him, he at length ſeized the lappet 
of my coat (which being of rhat country's 
filk, was very thick and ſtrong) and drag- 
= me out. He took me up in his right 

re-foot, -and held me'as a nurſe does a 
child ſhe is going to ſackle, juſt as I have 
ſeen the ſame ſort of creature do with a 


kitten in Europe: and when I offered to 


ſtruggle, he ſqueezed me fo hard, that I 
thought it more prudent to ſabmit. 1 
have good reaſon to believe, that he took 
me for a young one of his own ſpecies, by 
his often ſtroking my face ng + gently 
with his other paw. In theſe diverſions 
he was interrupted by a noiſe at the clo- 
ſet-door, as if ſomebody was ing it; 
whereupon he ſuddenly-leaped up'to the 


window, at which. be had come in, and 
| es . . © thence 
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thence upon the leads and gutters, walk- 
ing upon three legs, and holding me in the 
fourth, till he clambered up to a roof that 
was next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch 
give a ſhriek at the moment he was car- 
rying me out. The poor girl was almoſt 
diſtracted: that quarter of the palace was 
all in an uproar; the ſervants ran for lad- 
ders; the monkey was ſeen by hundreds 
in the court, fitting upon the ridge of a 
building, holding me like a baby in one of 
his fore-paws, and feeding me with the 
other, by cramming into my mouth ſome 


victuals he had ſqueezed out of the bag 


on one ſide of his chaps, and patting me 
when I would not eat; whereat many o 
the rabble below could not forbear laugh- 
ing; neither do I think they juſtly ought 
to be blamed, for, without queſtion, the 
G6ght was ridiculous — to every 
body but myſelf. Some of the people 
threw up ſtones, hoping to drive the mon- 
key down; but this was ſtrictly forbidden, 


or elſe very probably my brains had been 


daſhed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and 
mounted by ſeveral men, which the mon- 
key obſerving, and finding himſelf almoſt 
encompaſſed ; not being able to make ſpeed 
enough with his three legs, let me drop on 


| ridge tile, and made his eſcape. Here 


J fat for ſome time, five hundred yards 
from the ground, expecting every moment 
to be blown down by the wind, or to fall 
by my own giddineſs, and come tumbling 
over and over from the ridge to the eves: 
but an honeſt lad, one of my nurſe's foot- 
men, climbed up, and putting me into 
oy breeches-pocket, brought me down 

I was almoſt choak ed with the filthy ſtuff 


the monkey had crammed down my throat; 


but my dear little nurſe picked it out of my 
mouth with a ſmall needle, and then I fell 
a vomiting, which gave me great relief. 
Yet I was ſo weak and bruiſed in the ſides 
with-the ſqueezes given me by this odious 
animal, that I was forced to keep my bed 
A fortnight, The king, queen, and-all 
the court, ſent every day to enquire after 
my health, and her majeſty made me ſe- 
veral viſits during my fickneſs. The mon- 
key was killed, and an order made that 


22 animal ſhould be kept about the 


ace. APE” Ws - 
When I attended the Sing after my re- 

covery to return him thanks for his favours, 

he was pleaſed to rally me a deal up- 


on this adventure. He aſked me what my 


F had ſuffer 


thoughts and ſpeculations were while I lay 
in the monkey's paw; how I liked the 
victuals he gave me; his manner of feed- 
ing ; and whethe the freſh air on the roof 
had ſharpened my ſtomach. He defired to 
know, what I would have done upon ſack 
an occaſion, in my own country. 1 told his 
majeſty, that in Europe, we had no' mon- 
kies, except ſuch as were brought for cu- 
rioſities from other places, and ſo ſmall, 
that I could deal with a dozen of them to- 
gether, if they preſumed to attack me, 
And as for that monſtrons animal with 
whom I was ſo lately engaged (it was in- 
deed as large as an elephant) if my fears 
me to think ſo far as to make 
uſe of my hanger (looking fiercely, and 
clapping my hand upon the hilt, as I ſpoke) 
when he poked his paw into my chamber, 
perhaps I ſhould have given him ſuch a 
wound, as would have made him glad to 
withdraw it with more haſte than he put it 
in. This I delivered in a firm tone, like 
a perſon who was jealous leſt his courage 
ſhould be called in ; However, 
{peech produced nothing elſe beſides a loud 
laughter, which all the reſpect due to his 
majeſty from thoſe about him could not 
make them contain. This made me re- 
flect, how vain an attempt it is for a man 
to endeavour to do himſelf honour among 
thoſe, who are out of all _— of equality 
or compariſon with him. And yet { have 
ſeen the moral of my own behaviour very 
frequent in England fince my return, 
where a little contemptible varlet, with- 
out the leaſt title to birth, perſon, wit, 
or common ſenſe, ſhall prefame to look 
with importance, and put himſelf u 

a footing with the greateſt perſons of the 
kingdom. * 

I was every day furniſhing. the court 
with ſome ridiculous ſtory ; and Glumdal- 
clitch, although ſhe loved me to exceſs, 
yet was arch enough — inform the queen, 
whenever I committed any folly that ſhe 
thought would be diverting to her majefty. 
The girl, who had been out of order, was 
carried by her governeſs to take the air 
about an hour's diſtance, or thirty miles 
from town. They alighted out of the 
coach near a ſmall foot- path in a field, and 
Glumdalclitch ſetting down. my travelling 
box, I went out of it to walk. There was 
a cow-dung in the path, and I muſt needs 
try my activity by Og to leap over 
it. I took a run, but unfortunately jumped 
ſhort, and found myſelf juſt in the mid- 
dle up to my knees, I waded _— 

| wit 


with ſome difficulty, and one of the foot- 
men wiped me as clean as he could with 
his handkerchief, for I was filthily bemired, 
and my nurſe confined me to my box till 
we returned home : where the queen was 
_ foon informed of what had pailed, and the 
footmen ſpread it about the court; ſo that 
all the mirth for ſome days was at my ex- 


Pence. 


| CHAP. VI... | 
Several contrivances of the author to pleaſe 


the king and queen. He ſhewos bis ſtill in 


muſic. The king enquires into the flate of 
. England, which the author relates to him. 
T he king's obſervations thereon. 


I uſed to attend the king's levee once 
or twice a week, and had often ſeen him 
under the barber's hand, which indeed was 
at firſt very terrible to behold : for the 
oy ys ae pans; 1 Bay ordi- 
nary ſcythe, majeſty, acc to 
ies hog of the country, was only ſhaved 
twice a week. I once prevailed on the 
barber to give me ſome of the ſuds or la- 
ther, out of which I picked forty or fifty 
of the ſtrongeſt ftumps of hair. I then 
took a piece of fine wood, and cut it like 
the back of a comb, making ſeveral holes 
in it at equal diſtance with as ſmall a nee- 
dle as I could get from Glumdalclitch. I 
fixed in the ſtumps ſo artificially, ſcraping 
and floping them with my knife towar 
the point, that I made a very tolerable 
comb; which was a ſeaſonable ſupply, my 
own being, ſo much broken in the teeth, 
that it was almoſt uſeleſs: neither did I 
kncw any artiſt in that country ſo nice and 
exact, as would undertake to make me an- 
bother. ; 

And this puts me in mind of an amuſe- 


ment, wherein I ſpent many of my leiſure 


hours. I denred the queen's woman to 
fave for me the combings of her majeſty's 
hair, whereof in time I got a good quan- 
fity, and conſulting with my friend the- 
cabinet-maker, who had received general 
orders to do. little jobs for me, I direted 
la this er he gives an 
political ary — ee os — 
This is a miſtake of the noble commentator, 
for Gulliver has here given a tical account 
of no country but England: it is however a 
miſtake to which any commentator would have 
been liable, who had read little more than the 


titles or contents of the chapters into which this 
work is divided; for the word Eu has in 


ſome Engliſh, and all the Iriſh editions, been 
princes 5a the cb of this chapter, inſtead of 
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him to make two chair-frames, no larger 
than thoſe I had in my box, and then to 
bore little holes with a fine aw] round thoſe 
parts where I deſigned the backs and ſeats; 
through theſe” holes I wove the ſtrongeſt 
hairs I could pick vut, juſt after the man- 
ner of cane-chairs in England. When they 
were finiſhed, I made a preſent of them to 
her majeſty, who kept them in her cabi- 
net, and uſed to ſhew them for curioſities, 
as indeed they were the wonder of every 
one that "beheld them. The queen would 
have had me fit upon one of theſe chairs, 
but I abſolutely refuſed to obey her, pro- 
teſting I would rather die a thouſand 
deaths than place a diſhonourable part of 
my body on thoſe precious hairs that once 
her majeſty's head. Of theſe 
hairs (as I had always a mechanical ge- 
nius) I likewiſe made a neat little purſe 
about five feet long, with her majeſty's 
name decyphered in gold letters, which 
I gave to Glumdalcliich by the queen's 
conſent. To ſay the truth, it was more 
for ſhew than uſe, being not of ſtrength to 
bear the weight of the larger coins, and 
therefore ſhe kept nothing in it but ſome 
little toys that girls are fond of. ; 
The king, who delighted in muſic, had 
frequent concerts at court, to which I was 
ſometimes carried, and ſet in my box on a 
table to hear them : but the noiſe was ſo 
great, that I could hardly diſtinguiſh the 
tunes. I am confident that all the drums 
and trumpets of a royal army, beating and 
ſounding together juſt at your ears, could 
not equal it. My practice was to have my 
box removed from the place where the 
performers ſat, as far as I could, then to 


ſhut the doors and windows of it, and draw. 
the window-curtains; after which I found 
their muſic not diſagreeable. 


I had learnt in my youth to play a little 
upon the ſpinet. Glumdalclitch kept one in 
her chamber, and a maſter attended twice 
a week to teach her: I called it a ſpinet, 
becauſe it ſomewhat reſembled that inſtru- 
ment, and was played upon in the ſame 
manner. A fancy cante into my head, 
that I would entertain the king aud queen 


with an Engliſh tune upon this inſtrument. 


But this appeared 23 for 
the ſpinet was near ſixty feet long, each 


key being almoſt a foot wide, ſo that with 
my arms extended I could not reach to 
above five keys, and to preſs them down 
required a good ſmart ſtroke with my fit, 
which would be too great a labour, and 
to no purpoſe. The method I contrived 

; Was 
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was this: I prepared two round ſticks 
about the bigneſs of common cudgels; 
they were thicker at one end than the 
other, and I covered the thicker ends with 
a piece of a mouſe*s ſkin, that, by rapping 
on them, I might neither damage the tops 


of the keys, nor interrupt the ſound, Be- 


fore the ſpinet a bench was placed about 
four feet below the keys, and I was put 
upon the bench. I ran fideling upon it 
that way and this, as faſt as I could, bang- 
ing the „ keys with my two ſticks, 
and made a ſhift to play a jig to the great 
ſatis faction of both their majeſties: but it 
was the moſt violent exerciſe I ever under- 
went, and yet I could not ſtrike above ſix- 
teen keys, nor conſequently play the baſs 
and creble together, as other artiſts do, 
which was a great diſadvantage to my 


rformance. 
The king, who, as I before obſerved, 


was a prince of excellent 1 
d 


would frequently order that I ſhoul 

brought in my box, and ſet upon the table 
in his cloſet; he would then command me 
to bring one of my chairs out of the box, 
and fit down within three yards diſtance 
vpon the top of the cabinet, which brought 
me almoſt to a level with his face. In this 
manner I had ſeveral converſations with 
him. I one day took the freedom to tell 
his majeſty, that the contempt he diſco- 
vered towards Europe, and the reſt of the 
world, did not ſeem anſwerable to thoſe 
excellent qualities of mind that he was 
maſter of: that reaſon did not extend itſelf 
with the bulk of the body ; on the con- 
trary, we obſerved in our country, that the 
talleſt perſons were uſually leaſt provided 
with it, that, among other animals, bees 
and ants had the reputation of more induſ- 
try, art, and fagacity, than many of the 


larger kinds; and that, as inconſiderable as 


he took me to be, I hoped I might live to 


do his majeſty ſome ſignal ſervice. The king 


heard me with attention, and began to 
conceive a much better opinion of me than 
he had ever before. He deſired I would 
give him as exact an account of the govern- 
ment of England as I poſſibly could; be- 
cauſe, as fond as princes commonly are of 
their own cuſtoms (for ſo he conjectured 
of other monarchs by my former diſ- 


courſes) he ſhould be glad to hear of any 


thing that might deſerve imitation. _ 

Imagine' with thyſelf, courteous reader, 
how often I then wiſhed for the tongue of 
Demoſthenes or Cicero, that might have 
of my 


own dear native country in a ſtyle equal to 
its merits and felicity, _ , 

I began my diſcourſe by. informing his 
majeſty, that out dominions conſiſted of 
two iſlands, which compoſed three mighty 
kingdoms under one ſovereign, beſides our 
plantations in America. I dwelt long up- 
on the fertility of our ſoil, and the tem- 

erature of our climate. I then ſpoke at 
Liens upon the conſtitution of an Engliſh 

rliament, partly made up of an illuſtrious 
bod called the houſe of peers, perſons of the 
nobleſt blood, and of the moſt ancient and 
ample patrimonies. I deſcribed that ex- 
traordinary care always taken of their edu- 
cation in arts and arms, to qualify them 
for being counſellors both to the king and 
kingdom; to have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture : to be members of the higheſt court 
of judicatnre, from whence there could be 
no appeal; and to be champions always 
ready for the defence of their prince and 
country, by their valour, conduct, and 
fidelity. That theſe were the ornament 
and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy fol- 
lowers of their moſt renowned anceſtors, 
whoſe honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their poſterity were 
never once known to degenerate. To 
theſe were joined ſeveral holy perſons as 
t of that aſſembly under the title of 
iſhops, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it is to 
take care of religion, and of thoſe who _ 
inſtruct the le therein. Theſe were 
ſearched a ought out through the 
Whole nation, by the prince and his wiſeſt 
counſellors, among ſuch of the prieſthood 
as were moſt deſervedly e by 
the ſanctity of their lives, and the dep 
of their erudition, who were indeed the 
ſpiritual fathers of the clergy and the 


people. 
That the other part of the ger = 
conſiſted of an aſſembly called the houſe of 


commons, who were all principal . 

men, freely picked and culled out by the 

people themſelves, for their great abilities 

and love of their country, to repreſent the 

wiſdom of the whole nation. And that 

theſe two bodies made up the moſt auguſt 

aſſembly in Europe, to whom, in conjunc- 

tion with the prince, the whole legiſlature 
is committed. | 

I then deſcended to the courts of juſtice, 
over which the judges, thoſe venerable 
fages and interpreters of the law, prefided 
for determining -the diſputed rights and 
properties of men; as well as for the pu- 
niſhment of vice, and protection of inno- 
POE! e 
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cence, I mentioned the prudent manage- 
ment of our treaſury, the valour and at- 
chievements of our forces by ſea and land, 
I computed the number of our people, by 


reckoning how many millions there might 


de of each religious ſect, or political party 

among us. I did not omit even our ſports 
and paſtimes, or any other particular, which 
I thought might redound to the honour of 
my country. And I finiſhed* all with a 
brief hiſtorical account of affairs and events 
in England for about an hundred years 


This converſation was not ended under 
ve audiences, each of ſeveral hours; and 
_ the king heard the whole with great at- 

* tention, frequently taking notes of what I 
ſpoke, as well as memorandums of what 
queſtions he intended to aſk me. 

When I had put an end to theſe long 
diſcourſes, his majeſty in a ſixth audience, 
conſulting his notes, propoſed many doubts, 
qaeries, and objections upon every article. 

aſked what methods were uſed to cul- 
tivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobility, and in what kind of buſineſsthey 
commonly ſpent the firt and teachable 
rt of their lives. What courſe was taken 
to ſupply that ' aſſembly, when any noble 
family became extinct. What qualifica- 


tions were neceſſary in thoſe who are to be 


created new lords: whether the humour of 
the prince, a ſum of money to a court 


lady or a prime miniſter, or a deſign of 


Krengthehing a party oppoſite to the pub- 
lic Tein, Sa happened to be motives 


in thoſe advancements. What ſhare of 


knowledge thaſe lords had in the laws of 
their country, and how they came by it, ſo 
as to enable them to decide the properties 
of their fellow - ſubjects in the laſt reſort, 
Whether they were all ſo free from ava- 
rice, partialities, or want, that a bribe, or 
ſome other ſiniſter view, could have no 
0 among them. Whether theſe holy 
 Jords I ſpoke of were always promoted to 

that rank upon account 6f their knowledge 
in religious matters, and the ſanctity of 
their hives ; had never been compliers with 
the times while they were common prieſts, 
or laviſh proſtitute chaplains to ſome no- 

eman, whoſe opinions they continued 


ſervilely to follow after they were admit-- 


ted into that aſſembly. 

He then defired to know, what arts were 
practiſed in electing thoſe whom I called 
commoners: whether a ſtranger with a 
firong purſe might not influence the vul- 
gar voters to chuſe him before their own 


landlord, or the moſt conſiderable gentle. 
man in the neighbourhood, How it came 
to pals, that people were ſo violently bent 
upon getting into this aſſembly, which I al- 
lowed to be a great trouble and expence, 
often to the ruin of their families, without 
any falary or penſion: becauſe this ap- 
peared ſuch an exalted' ſtrain of virtue and 
public ſpirit, that his majeſty ſeemed to 
doubt it might poſſibly not be always ſin- 
cere: and he defired to know, whether 
ſuch zealous gentlemen could have any 
views of refunding themſelves for the 
charges and trouble they were at, by ſa- 
crificing the public good to the deſigns of 
a weak and vicious prince in conjunction 
with a corrupted miniſtry. He multiplied 
his queſtions, and fifred me thoroughly 
upon every part of this head, propoſin 

numberleſs enquiries and objections, hich 
I think it not prudent or convenient to re- 
peat. 

N what I ſaid in relation to our 
courts of juſtice, his majeſty deſired to be 
ſatisfied in ſeveral points; and this I was 
the better able to do, having been for- 
merly almoſt ruined by a long Fi in chan- 
cery, which was decreed for me with coſts. 
He aſced what time was uſually ſpent in 
determining between right and wrong, and 
what degree of expence. Whether advo- 
cates and orators had liberty to plead in 
cauſes manifeſtly known to be unjuſt, vex- 
atious, or oppreſſive. Whether party in 
religion or politics were obſerved to be of 
any weight in the ſcale of juſtice. Whe- 
ther thoſe - pleading orators were perſon» 
educated in the general knowledge of 
equity, or. only in provincial, national, 
ome a en, cuſtoms. - Whether they 
or their judges had an in pennin 
thoſe laws, which they F 2a 1 
of interpreting and gloſſing upon at their 

leaſure. Whether they had ever at dif- 

rent times pleaded for and againſt the 
fame cauſe, and cited precedents to prove 
contrary Opinions. Wh 
rich or a poor corporation, Whether the 
received any pecuniaty reward for plead- 
ing or delivering their opinions. And 
particularly, whether they were ever ad- 
mitted as members in the lower ſenate, 

He fell next upon the management of 
our treaſury ; and faid, he thought my me- 
mory had failed me, becauſe 5 computed 
our taxes at about five or fix millions a 
year, agd when I came to_mention the 
iſſues, he found they ſometimes amounted 
to more than double; for the notes _—_ 
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taken were very particular in this point, 
becauſe he is told me, that the 
knowledge of our conduct might be uſeful 
to him, and he could not be deceived in his 
calculations. But if what I told him were 
true, he was till at a loſs how a kingdom 
could run out of its eftate like a private 


perſon. He aſked me, who were our cre- 


ditors, and where we found money to pay 
them. He wondered to hear me talk of 
ſuch chargeable and expenſive wars; that 
certainly we muſt be a quarrelſome people, 
or live among very bad neighbours, and 
that our . muſt needs be richer 
than our kings. He aſked what buſineſs 
we had out of our own iſlands, unleſs u 

the ſcore of trade or treaty,-or to defend 
the coaſts with our fleet. Above all, he 
was — to hear me talk of a merce- 

nary ſtanding army in the midſt of peace, 
and among 7 free people. He ſaid, if we 
were governed by our own conſent in the 

perſons of our repreſentatives, he could 
not imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
againſt whom we were to fight; and would 
hear my opinion, whether a private man's 
houſe might not better be defended by 
himſelf, bis children, and. family, than by 

half a dozen raſcals picked up at a ven- 


ture in the ſtreets for ſmall wages, who 


might get an hundred times more by cut- 
ring their throats. bs 

e laughed at my odd kind of arith- 
metie Moe; Anouk pleaſed to call it) in reck- 
oning the numbers of our people, by a 
computation drawn from the ſeveral ſects 


among us in religi (+> a — He ſaid, 


he knew no reaſon why » who enter- 
tain opinions prejudicial to the public, 
ſhould be obli 
be obliged 'to conceal them. And as it 
was tyranny in any government to re- 
quire the firſt, ſo it was weakneſs not to 
enforce the ſecond : for a man may be al- 
lowed to keep poiſons in his cloſet, but 
not to vend them about for cordials. 

He obſerved, that among the diverſions 
of our nobility and g had mentioned 
gaming he defired to know at what age 

entertainment was uſually taken up, 
and when it was laid down; how much of 
their time it employed; whether it ever 
went ſo high as to affect their fortunes: 
whether mean vicious people by their dex- 


| terity in that art might not arrive at great 


riches, and ſometimes keep our very nobles 
in dependence, as well as habituate them 
to vile companions, wholly take them from 


. * 


provement of their minds, and force 


chem by the loſſes chey received to learn 
and agile that _ dexterity upon 

ers. 2 
0 was perfectly aſtoniſhed with the 
hiſtorical account I gave himof our affairs 
during the laſt century, proteſting it was 
only a heap of conſpiracies, rebellions, mur- 
ders, maſlacres, revolutions, baniſhments, 
the very worſt _ * _— * 
h iſy, perfidiouſneſs, cruenty, , 
at, — envy, luſt, malice, 
ambition could produce.  - 

His majeſty in another audience was at 
the pains to recapitulate the ſum of all 1 
had ſpoken; compared the queſtions he 
made with the anſwers I had given; then 
taking me into his hands, and ſtroking me 
gently, delivered himſelf in theſe words, 
which 1 ſhall never forget, nor the man- 
ner he ſpoke them in:“ My little friend 
Grildrig, you have made a moſt pa f 

egyric upon your country; you have 
— — that ignorance, idleneſs, and 
vice, are the proper ingredients for quali- 
fying a legiſlator; that laws are beſt ex- 
plained, interpreted, and applied by thoſe 
whoſe intereſt and abilities lie in pervert= 
ing, confounding, and eluding them. I ob- 
ſerve among you ſome lines of an inſtitu- 
tion, which in its original might have been 
tolerable, but theſe are half eraſed, and the 
reſt wholly blurred and blotted by corrup- - 
tions. It doth not appear from all you have 
ſaid, how any one perfection is required 
toward the procurement-of any one ſtation 
among you ; much leſs, that men are en- 
nobled on account of their virtue, that 
rieſts are advanced for their piety or 
rning, ſoldiers for their conduct 6r va- 


ged to change, or ſhould not. lour, judges for their integrity, ſenators 


for the love of their country, or coun» 
ſellors for their wiſdom. » As for yourſelf, 
continued the king, who have ſpent the 
greateſt =_ of your life in travelling, I 
am well diſpoſed to hope you may hitherto 
have eſcaped many vices of your country. - 
But by what I have gathered from your 
own relation, and the anſwers I have with 
much pains wringed and extorted from 
you, I cannot but . conclude. the bulk of 


your natives to be the moſt pernicious race 


of little cdious vermin, that nature ever 
ſuffered to crawl upon the ſurface of the 


earth.“ . * 
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The author's love of his country, He makes 

a propoſal of much advantage to the ting, 

awhich is rejected. The king's great ig uns- 
rance in politics, The learning of that 
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country imperſect and confined. The 
laws, N x parties in 
the flate, 


| Nething but an extreme love of truth 
could have hindered me from concealing 
this part of my ſtory. It was in vain to 
diſcover my reſentments, which were always 
turned into ridicule; and I was forced to 
reſt with patience, while my noble and 
molt beloved country was ſo injuriouſly 


treated. I am as heartily ſorry as any of 


my readers can poflibly be, that ſuch an 
occaſion was given; but this prince hap- 
pened to be ſo curious and inquiſitive upon 
every particular, that it could not con- 
ſiſt either with gratitnde or good man- 
ners to refuſe giving him what ſatisfaction 
J was able. Yet thus much 1 may be al- 
Jowed to ſay in my own vindication, that 
I artfully eluded many of his queſtions, and 
gave to every point 2 more favourable turn 

y many degrees than the ſtrictneſs of truth 
would allow. For I have always borne that 
Jaudable partiality to my own country, 
which Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis with ſo 
much juſtice recommends to an hiſtorian : 
I would hide the frailties and deformities 
of my political mother, and place her vir- 
tues and beauties in the moſt advantageous 


light. This was my, fincere endeavour in 


thoſe many diſcourſes I had with that mo- 
narch, although it unfortunately failed of 
ſucceſs. 

Bat great allowances ſhould be given to 
a king, who lives wholly ſecluded from the 


_ Teſt of the world, and muſt therefore be al- 


together unacquainted with the manners 
and Cuſtoms that moſt prevail in other na- 


tions: the want of which knowledge will, 


ever produce many prejudices, and a cer- 
tain narrozuneſs of thinking, from which we 


and the politer countries of Europe are 


wholly exempted. And it would be hard 
indeed, if ſo remote a prince's notions of 
virtue and vice were to be offered as a 
ſtandard for all mankind, * | 

To confirm what I have now ſaid, and 


further to ſhew the miſerable effect of a 
- confined education, I ſhall here inſert a paſ- 


ſage which will hardly obtain belief. In 
hopes to ingratiate myſelf farther into his 
majeſty's favour, I told him of an invention 
diſcovered between three and four hun- 
dred years ago, to make a certain powder, 
into an heap, of which the ſmalleſt ſpark of 
fire failing would kindle the whale in a 
moment, although it were as big as a 
mountain, and make it all fly up in the air 
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together, with a noiſe and agitation greatet 
than thunder, 'That a proper quantity of 
this powder rammed into an hollow tube 
of braſs or iron, according to its bigneſs, 
would drive a ball of iron or lead with ſuch 
violence and ſpeed, as nothing was able to 
ſuſtain its force. That the 7 balls thus 
diſcharged would not only deſtroy whole 
ranks of an army at once, but batter the 
ſtrongeſt walls to the ground, ſink down 
ſhips, with a thouſand men in each, to the 
bottom of the ſea; and, when linked by a 
chain together, would cutthrough maſts and 
rigging, divide hundreds ot bodies in the 
middle, and lay all waſte before them. That, 
we often put this powder into large hollow 
balls of iron, and diſcharged them by an 
engine into ſome city we were beſieging, 
which would rip up the pavements, tear the 
houſes to pieces, burſt and throw ſplinters 
on every fide, daſhing out the brains of all 
who came near. Ihat I knew the ingre- 
dients very well, which were cheap and 
common; | underſtood the manner of com- 
pounding them, and could direct his work- 
men how to make thoſe tubes of a ſize pro- 
portionable te all other things in his majeſ- 
ty's kingdom, and the largeſt need not be 
above an hundred feet long; twenty or 
thirty of which tubes, charged with the pro- 
— quantity of powder and balls, would 
atter down the walls of the ſtrongeſt town 
in his dominions in a few hours, or deſtroy 
the whole metropolis, if ever it ſhould pre- 
tend to diſpute his abſolute commands. 
This I humbly offered to his majeſty as a 
ſmall tribute of acknowledgment in return 
for ſo many marks that I had received of 
his royal favour and protection. 

The king was ſtruck with horror at the 
deſcription 1 had given of thoſe terrible 
engines, and the propoſal I had made. 
He was amazed, how ſo impotent and 
grovelling an inſect as I (theſe were his ex- 

reſſions) could entertain ſuch inhuman 
ideas, and in ſo familiar a manner, as to ap- 
ar wholly unmoved at all the ſcenes of 
ood and deſolation, which I had painted 
as the common effects of thoſe deſtructive 
machines, whereof he ſaid ſome evil ge- 
nius, enemy to mankind, muſt have been 
the firſt contriver. As for himſelf, he pro- 
teſted, that although few things delighted 
him ſo much as new diſcoveries in art or in 
nature, yet he would rather loſe half bs 
kingdom, than be privy to ſuch a ſecret, 
which he commanded me, as I valued my 
life, never to mention any more. 

A ſtrange effect of narrow principles 2 

ort 
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Port views that a prince, poſſeſled of 
every quality which procures veneration, 
love, and eſteem; of ſtrong parts, great 


wiſdom, and profound learning, endowed 
with ad mirable talents for government, and 
almoſt adored by his ſubjeQs, ſhould, from 


a nice unneceſſary ſcruple, whereof in Europe 


we can have no conception, let flip an 
opportunity put into his hands, that would 
have made him abſolute maſter of the 
lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
his people. Neither do I ſay this with 
the leaſt intention to detract from the many 
virtues of that excellent king, whoſe cha- 
rafter I am ſenſible will on this account 
be very much leſſened in the opinion of an 
Engliſh reader; but I take this defect 
among them to have riſen from their 
ignorance, by not having hitherto reduc- 
ed politics into a ſcience, as the more 
acute wits of Europe have done. For 
4 remember very well in a diſcourſe one 
day with the king, when I happened to 
ſay there were ſeveral thouſand books 
among us written upon the art of govern- 
ment, it gave him (directly contrary to 
my intention) a very mean opinion of our 
underſtandings. He profeſſed both to abo- 
minate and deſpiſe all myſtery, refinement, 
and intrigue, Either in a prince or a mi- 
niſter. He could not tell what I meant 
by ſecrets of ſtate, where an enemy, or 
ſome rival nation, were not in the caſe. 
. He confined the knowledge of governing 
_within very narrow bounds, to common 
ſenſe and reaſon, to juſtice and lenity, to 
the ſpeedy determination of civil and cri- 
minal cauſes; with ſome other obvious 
topics which are not worth conſidering. 
And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 


ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
| blades of graſs, to grow upon a ſpot of 


ground where only one grew before, would 
ſerve better of mankind; and da, more 


eſſential ſervice to his country, than the 


whole race of politicians put together. 
The learning of this people is very de- 


ſective, conſiſting only in morality, hiſtory, 


y, and mathematics, wherein they muſt 


allowed to excel. But the laſt of theſe 


is wholly applied to what may be uſeful in 


life, to the improvement of agriculture, and 
all mechanical arts; fo that among us it 

would be little eſteemed. And as to ideas, 
_ entities, abſlractions, and tranſcendentals, I 


could never drive the leaſt conception into 


their heads. 


No law of that country muſt exceed in 
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words the number of letters in their alpha- 
bet, which conſiſts only of two and · twenty. 
But indeed few of them extend even to that 
length. They are expreſſed in the moſt 
plain and fimple terms, wherein thoſe peo- 
ple are not mercurial enough to diſcover 
above one interpretation : and to write a 
comment upon any law is a capital crime. 
As to the deciſion of civil cauſes, or pro- 
ceedings againſt criminals, their pr ts 
are ſo few, that they have little reaſon to 
boaſt of any extraordinary {kill in either, 
They have had the art of printing, as 
well as the Chineſe, time out of mind: but 
their libraries are not very large; for that 
of the king, which is reckoned the largeſt, 
doth not amount to above a thouſand vo- 


lumes, placed in a gallery. of twelve hun- 


dred feet long, from whence I had liberty 
to borrow what books I pleaſed. The 
ueen's joiner had contrived in one of 
lumdalclitch's rooms a kind of wooden 
machine five-and-twenty feet high, formed 


like a ſtanding ladder, the ops were each 
fifty feet long: it was indeed a moveable 


ir of ſtairs, the loweſt end placed at ten 
t diſtance from the wall of the chamber. 


The book I had a mind to read was put up 


leaning againſt the wall; I firſt mounted to 
the upper ſtep of the ladder, and turning 
my face towards the book, beganat the top 
of the page, and ſo walking to the right 
and left about eight or ten paces, according 


to the * of the lines, till I had gotten 


a little below the level of mine eye, and 
then 2 gradually till I came to 
the bottom; after which I mounted again, 
and began the other page in the ſame man- - 
ner, and ſo turned over the leaf, which I 
could eaſily do with both my hands, for it 
was as thick and ſtiff as a paſteboard, and 
in the largeſt folios not above eighteen or 
twenty feet long. « 

Their ſtyle is clear, maſculine, and 
ſmooth, but not florid; for they avoid no- 
thing more than multiplying unneceſlary 
—— or uſing various expreſſions, I have 
9 ane. of their ee * 
in hiſtory and morality. 1 
was very much diverted with a little old 
treatiſe, which always lay in Glumdal- 
clitch's bed-chamber, and aged to ber 
governeſs, a grave elderly gentlewoman, 
who dealt in writings of morality and de- 
votion. The book treats of the weakneſs 
of human kind, and is in little eſteem, ex- 
cept among the women and the vulgar. 
However, I was curious to ſee what an au- 
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thor of that country could ſay upon ſuch a 
fubjet. This writer went through all the 
uſual*topics of European moraliſts, ſhewing 
how diminative, contemptible, and help- 
leſs an animal was man in his own nature; 
how unable to defend himſelf from incle- 
mencies of the air, or the fury of wild beaſts; 
_ much he was —_ y —— — 
in ſtrength, by another in by a thi 
in forefy ** a fourth a He 
added, that nature was degenerated in theſe 
latter declining ages of the world, and 
could now produce only ſmall abortive 
births, in compariſon of thoſe in ancient 
times. He ſaid it was very reaſonable to 
think, not only that the ſpecies of men were 
originally much larger, but alſo that there 
muſt have been giants in former ages; 
which, as it is aſſerted by hiſtory and tra- 
dition, ſo it hath been confirmed by huge 
bones and ſkulls caſually dug up in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, far exceeding the 
common dwindled race of man in our days. 
He argued, that the very laws of nature ab- 
ſo) as required we ſhould have been made 
in the beginning of a ſize more large and 
robuſt, not ſo liable to deſtruction from 
every little accident of a tile falling from 
an houſe, or a ſtone caſt from the hand of 
a boy, or being drowned in a little brook. 
From this way of reaſoning, the author 
drew ſeveral moral applications uſeful in 
the conduct of life, — needleſs here to 
repeat. For my own part, I could not 
avoid reflecting how univerſally this talent 
was fpread, of drawing lectures in morality, 
or indeed rather matter of diſcontent and 
Tepining, from the quarrels we raiſe with 
nature. And, I believe, upon a ſtrict en- 
quiry, thoſe quarrels might be ſhewn as ill. 
grounded among us, as they are among 
that peoples. 
As to their military affairs, they boaſt 
that the king's army conſiſts of an hundred 
and ſeventy-fix thouſand foot, and thirty- 
* two thouſand horſe: if that may be called 
an army, which is made up of tradeſmen in 


the ſeveral cities, and farmers in the coun- 


try; whoſe commanders are only the nobi- 


lity and gentry without pay or reward. 


They are indeed perfect enough in their 


„ The. author's mel to jedify Providence .has 
be fore been remarked ; and theſe quarrels with na- 


ture, or in other words with God, could not have 


been more forcibly reproved than by ſhewing, that 
the cemplaints upon which they are founded would 

be equally ſpecious among beings of ſuch aſtoniſhing 
9 'y of ſtature and ſtrengt. a | 
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exerciſes, and under very good diſcipline, 
wherein I ſaw no great merit; for how 
ſhould it be otherwiſe, where every farmer 
is under the command of his own landlord, 
and every citizen under that of the prin- 
cipal men in his own city, choſen after the 
manner of Venice by ballot? . =. 

1 have often ſeen the militia of Lorbrul- 
grud drawn out to exerciſe in a great field 
near the city of twenty miles ſquare. They 
were in all not above twenty-five thouſand 
foot, and fix thouſand horſe; but it was im- 
poſſible for me to compute their number, 
conſidering the ſpace et 5 4 they took 
up. A cavalier, mounted on a large ſteed, 
might be about ninety feet high. I have 
ſeen this whole body of horſe, upon a word 
of command, draw their ſwords at once, and 
brandiſh them in the air. Imagination can 
figure nothing ſo grand, ſo ſurpriſing, and 
ſo aſtoniſhing ! it looked as if ten thouſand 
flaſhes of lightening were darting at the 
ſame time from every quarter of the ſky. 

I was curious to know how this prince, 
to whoſe dominions there is no acceſs from 
any other country, came to think of armies, 
or to teach his people the practice of mili- 
tary diſcipline. But I was ſoon informed, 
both by converſation and reading their hiſ- 
tories: fofin the courſe of many ages they 
have been troubled with the ſame diſeaſe to 
which the whole race of mankind is ſubject: 
the nobility often contending for ery 
the people for li , and the king for ab- 
ſolute dominion. All which, however hap- 
— by the laws of that kingdom, 

ve been ſometimes violated by each of 

the three parties, and have more than once 
occaſioned civil wars, the laſt whereof was 
happily put an end to by this prince's 
grandfather in a general compoſition ; and 
the militia, then ſettled with common con- 
ſent, hath been ever ſince kept in the 
ſtricteſt duty. 


| CHAP, VIII. 

The king and queen make a progreſs to the 
Frontiers. The author attends them. The 
manner in which be leaves the country 
every particularly related. He returns to 


I had always a ſtrong impulſe, that I 
ſhould ſome timerecover my liberty, though 
it was impoſſible to conjecture by what 
means, or to form any or wich the leaſt 
hope of ſucceeding. The ſhip in which J 
ſailed was the firſt ever known to be dri- 
ven within fight of that coaſt, and the king 
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had given ſtrict orders, that, if at any time 
another appeared, it ſhould be taken aſhore, 
and withall its crew and paſſengers brought 
in a tumbril to Lerikdlared. He was 
ſtrongly bent to get me a woman of my 
own ſize, by whom I might propagate the 
breed: but I think I ſhould rather have 
died, than undergone the diſgrace of leay- 
ing a poſterity to be kept in cages like tame 


| canary-birds, and e e in time ſojd 
ons of 


about the kingdom to pe quality for 
curioſities. I was indeed treated with much 
kindneſs: I was the favourite of a great 
king and queen, and delight of the whole 
court; but it was upon fach a foot, as ill 
became the dignity of human kind. I could 
ſe domeſtic pledges I had 
left behind me. I wanted to be among 
people with whom I could converſe apon 
even terms, and walk about the ſtreets and 


fields, without being afraid of being trod to 


death like a frog, or young puppy. But m 
deliverance eame ſooner than J expected, 
and in a manner not very common: the 
whole ſtory and circumſtances of which I 
ſhall faithfully relate, 

I had now been two years in this coun- 
try ; and about the beginning of the third 
Glumdalclitch and I attended the king and 
queen in a T to the ſouth coaſt of the 
kingdom. 1 was carried as uſual in my tra- 
* box, which, as I have already de- 
ſcribed, was a very convenient clofet of 
twelve feet wide. And I hadordereda ham- 
mock to be fixed by ſilken ropes from the 
four corners at the top, to break the jolts, 
when a ſervant carried me before him on 
horſeback, as I ſometimes deſired, and 
would often ſleep in my hammock while we 
were upon the road. On the roof of m 
cloſet, not directly over the middle of the 
hammock, I ordered the joiner to cut out a 
hole of a foot ſquare, to give me air in hot 
weather, as I ſlept; which hole I ſhut at 
pleaſure with a board, that drew backwards 
and forwards through a groove. 

hen we, came to our journey's end, 
the king thought 22 to paſs a few days 
at 2 palace he hath near Flanflaſnic, a eit 
within eighteen Engliſh miles of the ſea- ſide, 
Glumdalclitch and I were much fatigued; 
I bad gotten a ſmall cold, but the girl 
was ſo ill as to be conſined to her chamber. 


I longed to ſee the ocean, which muſt be the 


only ſcene of my eſcape, if ever it ſhould 

n. I pretended to be worſe than 1 
really was, and deſired leave to take the 
freſh air of the ſea with a page whom I was 


very fond of, and who had ſometimes been 
truſted with me. I ſhall never forget with 
what unwillingneſs Glumdalclitch conſent- 
ed, nor the ſtrict charge ſhe gave the page to 
be careful of me, burſting at the ſame time 
into a flood of tears, as if ſhe had ſome fore · 
boding of what was to happen. The boy 
took me out in my box about half an hour's 
walk from the palace towards the rocks on 
the. ſea-ſhore. 1 ordered him to ſet me 
down, and lifting up one of my ſaſhes, caſt 
many a wiſtful melancholy look towards the 
ſea. I found myſelf not yery well, and told 


the page that I had a mind to take a nap in 
my fe 


ammock, which I hoped would do me 
ood. I got in, and the boy ſhut the wins 
ow cloſe down to keep out the cold. I ſoon 
fell aſleep, and all I can conjecture is, that 
while I ſlept, the page, thinking no danger 
could happen, went w_ the rocks tg 
look for birds eggs, having before obſerved 
him from my window ſearching about, and 
picking up one or two in the clefts, Be 
that as it will, I found myſelf ſuddenly 
awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 
which was faſtened at the top of my bex for 
the conveniency of carriage. I felt my box 
raiſed very high in theair, and then borne 
forward with prodigious ſpeed. The firſt 
jolt had like to have ſhaken me out of my 
hammock, but afterwards the motion was 
eaſy enough. I called out ſeveral times as 
loud as I could raiſe my voice, but all tons 
purpoſe. 1 looked towards my windows, ' 
and could ſee nothingbut the clouds and ſky. 
I heard a noiſe juſt over my head like the 
clapping of wings, and then began to per- 
ceive the woful condition I was in, that ſome 
eagle had got the ring of my box in his 
beak, with an intent to let it fall on a rock 
like a tortoiſe in a ſhell, and then pick out 
my body, and devour it; for-the ſagacity 
and ſmell of this bird — him = — 
cover his quarry at a great diſtance, though 
better — than I could be within a 
two-inch board. e „ Shin 
Ia a little time I obſerved the noiſe and 
flutter of wings to increaſe very faſt, and 
my box was toſſed up and dowwlike a fign 
in a windy day. I heard ſeveral bangs or 
buffets, as I thought, given to the eagle 
(for ſuch I am certain it mult have been 
that held the ring of my box in his beak) 
and then all on a ſudden felt myſelffalling 
ndicularly down for above a minute, 
but with ſuch incredible ſwiftneſs that I 
almoſt loſt my breath. My fall was ftop- 
ped by a terrible ſquaſb, that ſounded louder 
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to my ears than the cataract of Niagara *; 
after which I was quite in the dark for 
another minute, and then my-box began to 
riſe ſo high that I could ſee light from the 
tops of the windows. I now perceived that 
I was fallen into the ſea. My box, by the 
weight of my body, the goods that were 
in, and the broad plates of iron fixed for 
ſtrength at the four corners of the top and 
bottom, floated about five feet deep in wa- 
ter. 1 did then, and do now ſuppoſe, that 
the eagle which flew away with my box 
was purſued by two or three others, and 
forced to let me drop while he defended 
himſelf againſt the reſt, who hoped to ſhare 
in the prey. The plates of iron faſtened 
at the bottom of the box (for thoſe were 
the ſtrongeſt) preſerved the balance while 
it fell, and hindered it from being broken 
on the ſurface of the water. Every joint 
of it was well grooved ; and the door did 

t move on hinges, but up and down like 
Laach, which kept my cloſer ſo tight that 
very little water came in. I got with much 
difkculty out of my hammock, having firſt 
veytured to draw back the ſlip-board on 
the roof alteady mentioned, contrived on 
— — to let in air, for want of which I 

und myſelf almoſt ſtifled. 

How often did I then wiſh myſelf with 
my dear Glumdalclitch, from whom one 
fingle hour had ſo far divided me! And I 
may ſay with truth, that in the midſt of my 
own misfortunes I could not forbear la- 
menting my poor nurſe, the grief ſhe would 
ſuffer for my loſs, the diſpleaſure of the 
queen, and the ruin of her fortune. Per- 

ps many travellers have not been under 
greater difficulties and diſtreſs than I was 
at this juncture, expecting every moment 
to ſee my box daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt 
overſet by the firſt violent blaſt or riſin 
wave. A breach in one ſingle pane of 92 
would have been immediate death: nor 
could any thing have preſerved the win- 
dows but the ſtrong lattice· wires placed on 
the outſide againft accidents in travelling. 
I faw the water ooze in at ſeveral crannies, 
although the-leaks were not conſiderable, 
and I endeavoured to ſtop them as well 
as I could. I was not able to lift up the 
roof of my cloſet, which otherwiſe I cer- 


Niagara is a ſettlement of the French in 
North America, and the catar. ct is produced by 
the fall of a conflux of water (to: med of the four 
val lakes of Canada) from a rocky precipice, the 
ee e n which s cne hundred and 
th rty- ſexen feet ; it is {aid to 
fifteen leagues. {aid to have been heard 
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tainly ſhould have done, and ſat on the top 


of it, where I might at leaſt preſerve. my- 
ſelf ſome hours longer than by being ſhut 

(as I may call it) in the hold. Or if I 
42 theſe dangers ſor a day or two, 
what could 1 expect but a miſerable death 
of cold and hunger ? I was four hours un-. 
der theſe. circumſtances, expecting, and 
indeed wiſhing, every moment to be my 


I have already told the reader that there 
were two ſtrong ſtaples fixed upon that fide 
of my box which had no window, and into 
which the ſervant who uſed to carry me on 
horſeback would put a leathern belt, and 
buckle it about his waiſt, Being in this 
diſconſolate flate, I heard, or at leaſt 
thought I heard, ſome kind of grating 
noiſe on that ſide of my box where the ſta- 
ples were fixed, and ſoon after I began 
to fancy, that the box was pulled or towed 

along in the ſea; for I now and then felt 
a ſort of tugging, which made the waves 
riſe near the tops of we windows, leaving 
me almoſt in the dark. This gave me 
ſome faint hopes of relief; although I was 
not able to imagine how it could be brought 
about. I ventured to unſcre one of my 
chairs, which were always faſtened to the 
floor; and having made a hard ſhift to 
ſcrew it down again directly under the 
ſlipping-board that I had lately opened, | 


mounted on the chair, and, putting my 


mouth as near as I could to che hole, I 
called for help in a loud voice, and in all 
the languages 1 underſtood. 1 then faſt 
ened my handkerchief to a ſtick I uſually 
carried, and thruſting it vp the hole, waved 
it ſeveral times in the air, that if any boat 
or ſhip were nea, the ſeamen might con- 
jecture ſome unhappy mortal to be ſhut up 
in the box. 

I found no effect from all I could do, but 
plainly perceived my cloſet to be moved 
along ; and in the ſpace of an hour, or 
better, that fide of the box where the ſta- 
ples were, and had no window, ſtruck a- 

inſt ſomething that was hard. I appre- 
SEK it to be a-rock, and found myſelf 
toſſed more than ever. I plainly heard a 
noiſe upon the cover of my cloſet like that 
of a cable, and the grating of it as it paſſed 
through the ring. I then found myſelf 
hoiſted up by degrees at leaſt three feet 
higher than I was beſore. Whereupon [ 
again thruſt up my ſtick and handkerchie}, 
calling for help till I was almoſt hoarſe. 
In return to which, 1 heard a great ſhovt 
repeated three times, giving me ſych tra « 
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pw of joy as are not to be conceived but 
y thoſe who feel them, I now heard a 
trampling over my head, and ſomebody 
calling through the hole with a loud voice 
in the Engliſh tongue, If there be any body 
below, let them ſpeak. 1 anſwered, I was 
an Engliſhman, drawn by ill fortune into 
the greateſt calamity that ever any creature 
underwent, and begged by all that was 
moving to be delivered out of the dungeon 
I was in, The voice replied, I was ſafe, 


for my box was faſtened to their ſhip; and 


the carpenter ſhould immediately come 
and ſaw a hole in the cover large enough 
to pull me out. I anſwered, that was need- 
leſs, and would take up too much time, for 
there was no more to be done, but let one 
of the crew put his 6nger into the ring, 
and take the box out of the ſea into the 
ſhip, and fo into the captain's cabin #, 
Some of them upon hearing me talk ſo 
wildly thought I was mad; others laughed; 
for indeed it never came into my head that 
I was now got among people of my own 
ſtature and ſtrength. The carpenter came, 
and in a few minutes ſawed a paſſage about 
four feet ſquare, then let down a {mall lad- 
der, upon which I mounted, and from 
thence was taken into the ſhip in a very 
weak condition. 

The ſailors were all in amazement, and 
aſked me a thouſand queſtions, which I had 
no inclination to anſwer. I was equally 
confaunded at the fight of ſo many pig- 
mies, for ſuch I took them to be, after — 
ing ſo lang accuſtomed mine eyes to the 
monſtrous objects I had leſt. But the cap- 
tain, Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, an honeſt 
worthy Shropſhireman, obſerving I was 
ready to faint, took me into his cabin, gave 
me a cordial to comfort me, and made me 


turn in upon his own bed, adviſing me to 


take a little reſt, of which I had great need. 
Before I went to fleep, I gave him to un- 
derſtand that I had ſome valuable furniture 
in my box too good to be loſt ; a fine ham- 
mock, an ſome field bed, two chairs, 
a table, and a cabinet. That my cloſet 
was hung on all ſides, or rather quilted, 
with filk and cotton : that if he would let 


There are ſeveral little incidents which ſhew 
the author to have had. a deep knqwledge of hu- 
man nature; and I think this is one. Although the 
Principal advantages «enumerated by Gulliver in 
the beginning of this chapter, of mingling again 
among his countrymen, depended on their being 
of the ſame ſize with himſelf, yet this is forgotten 
in his ardour to be delivered ; and he is afterwards 
betrayed into the ſame abſurdity, bz his zeal to pre- 


ſerve his furniture, 


one of the crew bring my cloſet into his 
cabin, I would open it there beiore ham 
and ſhew him my goods. The captain 
hearing me utter thele abſurdities conclud- 
ed I was raving: however (I ſuppoſe to 
pacify me) he promiſed to give order as L 
deſired, and going upon deck, ſent ſome 
of his men down into my cloſet, from 
whence (as I afterwards found) they drew 
up all my goods, and ſtripped off the quilt- 
ing ; but the chairs, cabinet, and beditead, 
being ſcrewed to the floor, were much 
maged by the ignorance of the ſeamen, 
who tore them up by force. Then hoy, 
knocked off ſome of the boards for the uſe 
of the ſhip, and when they had got all they 
had a mind for, let the hull drop into the 
ſea, which by reaſon of many breaches 
made in the bottom and ſides ſunk to 
rights. And indeed I was glad not to have 
been a ſpectator of the havock they made; 
becauſe I am confident it would have ſen- 
ſibly touched me, by bringing former paſ- 
ſages into my mind, which 1 had rathet 
forget. * 
b ſlept ſome hours, but perpetually diſ- 
turbed with dreams of the place 1 had left 
and the dangers I bad eſcaped. However, 
upon waking I found myſelf much reco- 
yered, It was now about eight o'clock at 


night, and the captain ordered ſupper im- 


mediately, thinking I had already faſted 
too long. He entertained me with great 
kindneſs, obſerving me not to look wild- 
ly, or talk inconſiſtently ; and, when we 


were left alone, defired I would give him 
a relation of my travels, and by what 


accident I came to be ſer adrift in that 
monſtrous wooden cheſt. He ſaid, that 
about twelve o'clock at noon, as he was 
looking through his glaſs, he ſpied it at a 
diſtance, and thought it was a fail, which 
he had a mind to make, being not much 
out of his courſe, in hopes of buying ſome 
biſcuit, his own beginning to fall ſhort. 
That upon coming nearer; and finding his 
error, he ſent out his long-boat to diſcover 
what I was; that his men came back in a 
fright, {wearing they had ſeen a ſwimming 
houſe, That he laughed at their folly, and 
went kimſelf in the boat, ordering his men 
to take a ſtrong cable along with them. 
That the weather being calm he rowed 


round me ſeveral times, obſerved my win- 


dows, and the wire lattices that defended 
them, That he diſcovered two ſtaples upon 
one fide, which was all of boards without 
any paſſage for light. He then commanded 
his men to row up to tat ſide, and faſten- 
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ing a cable to one of the ſtaples, ordered 
them to tow my cheſt (as they called it) 
towards the ſhip. When it was there, he 
gave directions to faſten another cable to 
the ring fixed in the cover, and to raiſe up 
my cheſt with pullies, which all the ſailors 
were not able to do above two or three 
feet. He ſaid, they ſaw my ſtick and hand- 
kerchief thruſt out of the hole, and con- 
cluded that ſome unhappy man muſt be 
ſhut up in the cavity. I aſked, whether 
he or the crew had ſeen any prodigious 
birds in the air about the time he firſt diſ- 
covered me ? to which he anſwered, that, 
diſcourſing this matter with the failors 
while I was aſleep, one of them ſaid, he 
had obſerved three eagles flying towards 
the north, but remarked nothing of therr 
being larger than the uſual fize, which I 
ſuppoſe muſt be imputed to the great height 
they were at; and he could not gueſs the 
reaſon of my queſtion. I then aſked the 
captain, how far he reckoned we might be 
from land? he ſaid, by the beſt computa- 
tion he could make, we were at leaſt an 
hundred leagues. I aſſured him that he 
muſt be miſtaken by almoſt half, for J had 
not left the country from whence I came 
above two hours before I dropt into the 
ſea, Whereupon he began again to think 
that my brain was diſturbed, of which he 
gave me a hint, and adviſed me to go to bed 
in a cabin he had provided. I aſſured him I 
was well refreſhed with his good enter- 
tainment and company, and as much in my 
ſenſes as ever I was in my life. He then 
w ſerious, and defired to aſk me freely, 
whether I were not troubled in mind by 
the conſciouſneſs of ſome enormous crime, 
for which 1 was puniſhed at the command 
of ſome prince. by expoſing me in that 
cheſt, as great criminals in other countries 
have been forced to ſea in a leaky veſſel 
without proviſions; for although he ſhould 
be ſorry to have taken fa ill a man into his 
ſhip, yet he would engage his word to ſet 
me fafe aſhore in the firſt port where we ar- 
Tived. He added, that his ſuſpicions 
were much increaſed by ſome very abſurd 
ſpeeches I had delivered at firſt to the ſail- 
ors, and afterwards to himſelf, in relation 
to my cloſet or cheſt, as well as by my 
= looks' and behaviour while I was at 
mMpper. ks 
I begged his patience to hear me tell 
my ſtory, which 1 faithfully did from the 
laſt time 1 left England to the moment he 
firſt diſcovered me. And as truth always 


_ forgeth ins way into rational minds, ſo this 


honeſt worthy gentleman, who had ſome 
tincture of learning, and very good ſenſe, 
was immediately convinced of my candour 


and veracity. But, farther to confirm all 


I had ſaid, I intreated him to give order 
that my cabinet ſhould be brought, of which 
I had the key in my pocket, (for he had 
already informed me how the ſeamen dif. 
poſed of my cloſet.) I opened it in his 
own preſence, and ſhewed him the ſmall 
collection of rarities I made in the count 
from whence I had been ſo ſtrangely deli- 
vered. There was the comb I had con- 
trived out of the ſtumps of the king's beard, 
and another of the ſame materials, but 
fixed into a paring of her majeſty's thumb- 
nail, which ſerved for the back. There 
was a collection of needles and pins from 
a foot to half a yard loug ; four waſp- 
ſtings, like joiners tacks ; ſome combings 
of the queeu's hairz a gold ring which 
one day the made me a preſent of in a moſt 
obliging manner, taking it from her little 
finger, and throwing it over my head like 
a collar. I defired the captain would pleaſe 
to accept this ring in return of his civili- 
ties; which he abſolutely refuſed. I ſhewed 
him a corn that I had cut off with my own 
hand from a maid of honour's toe; it was 
about the bigneſs of a Kentiſh pippin, and 

own ſo hard, that, when I returned to 
England, 1 got it hollowed into a cup, and 
ſet in filyer, Laſtly, I deſired him to ſee 
the breeches I had then on, which were 
made of a mouſe's ſkin. 

I could force nothing on him but a foot- 
man's tooth, which I obſerved him to ex- 
amine with great curioſity, and found he 
had a fancy for it. He received it with 
abundance of thanks, more than ſuch a 
trifle could deſerve. It was drawn by an 
unſkilful ſurgeo 
Glumdalclitch's men, who was afflited 
with the tooth-ach, but it was as ſound as 
any in his head. I got it cleaned, and put 
it into my cabinet, It was about a foot 
long, and four inches in diameter. 

The captain was very well ſatisfied with 
this plain relation I had given him, and 
ſaid, he hoped, when we returned to Eng- 
land, I would oblige the world by putting 
it on paper, and making it public. My an- 
ſwer was, hat 1 thought we were already 
overſtocked with books of travels; that no- 
thing could now paſs which was not extra- 
ordinary ; wherein I doubted ſome authors 
leſs . truth, than their own vanity, 
or intereſt, or the diverſion of ignorant rea- 
ders: that wy Cory could m_— 410 
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beſides common events, without thoſe or- 
namental deſcriptions of ſtrange plants, 
trees, birds, and other animals; or of the 
barbarous cuſtoms and idolatry of ſavage. 


| pos with which moſt writers abound. 


wever, I thanked him for his good opi- 
nion, and promiſed to take the matter into 
my thoughts. 

He ſaid, he wondered at one thing _ 
much, which was, to hear me ſpeak ſo 
loud, aſking me whether the king or queen 
of that country were thick of hearing. I 
told him, it was what I had been uſed to 


for above two years paſt; and that I ad- 


mired as much at the voices of him and his 
men, who ſeemed to me only to whiſper, 
and- yet I could hear them well enough. 
But, when I ſpoke in that country, it was 
like a man talking in the ſtreet to another 
looking out from the top of a ſteeple, un- 
leſs when I was placed on a table, or held 
in any perſon's hand. I told him, I had 
likewiſe obſerved another thing, that when 
I firſt got into the ſhip, and the ſailors ſtood 
all about me, I thought they were the moſt 
little contemptible creatures I had ever 
beheld. For, indeed, while I was in that 
rince's country, I could never endure to 
k in a glaſs after mine eyes had been 
accuſtomed to ſych prodigious objects, be- 
cauſe the compariſon gave me ſo deſpica- 
ble a conceit of myſelf. The captain ſaid, 
that while we were at ſupper he obſerved 
me to look at every thing with a ſort of 
wonder, and that I often ſeemed hardly 
able to contain my laughter, which he 
knew not well how to take, but imputed it 
to ſome diſorder in my brain. I anſwered 
it was very true; and I wondered how I 
could forbear, when I ſaw his diſhes of the 
ſize of a filver three-pence, a leg of pork 
hardly a mouthful, a cup not ſo big as a 
nut-ſhell; and ſo I went on, deſcribing the 
reſt of his houſhold-ſtuff and proviſions 
after the ſame manner. For although the 
queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things neceſſary for me, while I was in her 

ſervice, yet my ideas were wholly taken u 

with what I ſaw on every fide of me, and 
winked at my own littleneſs, as people do 
at their own faults. The captain under- 
ſtood! my raillery very well, and merrily 
replied with the old Engliſh proverb, that 
he doubted my eyes were bigger than my 
belly, for he did not obſerve my ſtomach 
ſo good, although 1 had faſted All day; and 
continuing in his mirth, proteſted he would 
ally given an hundred pounds to 


have gl 
have Een my cloſet in the eagle; bill, and 


1017 
afterwards in its fall from ſo great a height 
into the ſea; which would certainly have 
been a moſt aſtoniſhing obje&, worthy ta 
have the deſcription of it tranſmitted to 
future ages: and the compariſon of Phaeton 
was ſo obvious, that he could not forbear 
applying it, although I did not much ad- 
mire the conceit. 292 

The captain, having been at Tonquin, 
was in his return to England driven north- 
eaſtward to the latitude of 44 degrees; and 
of longitude 143. But meeting a trade- 
wind two days thee I came on board him, 
we ſailed ſonthward a long time, and coaſt- 
ing New-Holland, kept our courſe weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, and then ſouth-ſouth weſt, till 
we doubled the Cape of Good-Hope. Our 
voyage was Wer ws ern but I ſhall 
not trouble the r with a journal of it. 
The captain called in at one or two ports, 
and ſent in his long-boat for proviſions and 
freſh water, but 1 never went out of the 
ſhip till we came into the Downs, which 
was on the third day of June, 1706, about 
nine months after my eſcape. I offered to 
leave my goods in ſecurity for payment of 
my freight ; but the captain proteſted he 
would not receive one farthing. We took 
a kind leave of each other, and I made 
him promiſe he would come to ſee me at 
my houſe in Rotherhithe. I hired a horſe 
and 2 for five ſhillings, which I bor- 
rowed of the captain. 

As I was on the road, obſerving the lit- 
ne of the 2 the trees, — cattle, 
and the people, I began to thi ſelf 
in Lilliput. I was afraid of — on 
every traveller I met, and oſten called 
aloud to have them ſtand out of the way, 
ſo that I had like to have gotten one or two 
broken heads for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own houſe, for + 
which I was forced to enquire, one of the 
ſervants opening the door, I bent down to 
go in (like a gooſe under a gate) for fear 
of ſtriking wy head. My wife ran out to 
embrace me, but I ſtooped lower than her 
knees, thinking ſhe could otherwiſe never 
be able to reach my mouth. My daugh- 
ter kneeled to aſk my bleſſing, but I could 
not ſee her till ſhe aroſe, having been ſo 
long uſed to ſtand with my head and eyes 
ereQ to above ſixty feet; and then I went 
to'take her up with one hand by the waiſt. 
I looked down upon the ſervants, and one 
or two friends who were in the houſe, as 
if they had been . and I a giant. 
I told my wife ſhe had been too thrifty, for 
I found ſhe had ftarved herſelf and her 


daughter 


| 
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daughter to nothing. In ſhort, I behaved 
myſelf ſo unaccountably, that they were 
all of the captain's opinion when he firſt 
ſaw me, and concluded I had loſt my wits. 


This I mention as an inſtance of the great 


power of habit and prejudice. 

Ja a little time, I and my family and 
friends came to a right underſtanding: but 
my wife proteſted 1 ſhould never go to fea 
any more; although my evil deſtiny ſo 
ordered, that ſhe had not power to hinder 
me, as the reader may know hereafter. In 
the mean time, I here conclude the ſecond 
part of my unfortunate voyages.“ 

Sævi yt. 


$ 150. Detached Sentences. 


To be ever adive in laudable purſuits, 
3s the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a man 
of merit. | : 

There is an heroic innocence, 25 well as 
an heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itfelf hath its ſtated limits; which 
not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to be 
virtue. 

It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel before- 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to 
be angry ſecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that 
which torments envy by doing good. 

The diſcretion of a man deterreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to paſs over a 
tranſgreflion. 85 


Money, like manure, does no good till 


ĩt is ſpread. There is no real uſe of riches, 
except in the diſtribution; the reſt is all 
conceit. 

A wiſe man will deſire no more than 
what he may get juſily, uſe ſoberly, diſ- 
tribute cheerſully, and live upon content- 
edly. 1 


From the whole of theſe two voyages to Lil- 
put 20d Brobdingnag ariſes one general tremark, 
which, however obvious, has been overlooked 
by thoſe who conſider them as little more than 
the fport of a wanton imagination. When human 
actions are aſcribed to pigmies and giants, there 
are few that do not excite eicher contempt, diſ- 
"guſt, or horror; to aſcribe them therefore to ſuch 
beings was perhaps the moſt probable method of 
engaging the mind to examine th4m with atten- 
tion, and judge of them with impartiality, by ſuſ- 
pending the taſcination of habit, and exhibiting 
familiar objects in a new light. The yſe of the 
fable then is not leſs apparent than important and 
extenſive ; and that this ufe was intended by the 
author, can be dondted only by thoſe. who are diſ- 
poled to affirm, iht order and regularity are che 
eas of. chance. N 


A contented mind, and a good con- 
ſcience, will make a man happy in all con- 
ditions. He knows not how to fear, who 
dares to die. 

There 15 but one way of fortify ing the 
ſoul againſt all gloomy preſages and ter- 
rors of mind; and that is, by ſecuring to 
ourſelves the friendſhip and protection of 
that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and 
governs futurity. 

Philoſophy is then only valuable, when 
it ſerves for the law of lite, and rot for the 
oſtentation of ſcience. 

Without a friend, the world is but a 
wilderneſs. 

A man may have a thouſand intimate 
acquaintances, and not a friend amon 
them all. If you have one friend, think 
yourſelf bappy. 

When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, 
endeavour to be always ſuch. He can 
never have any true friends, that will be 
often changing them. IE 

Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity 
tries them, 

Nothing more engages the affections of 
men, than a handſome addieſs, and grace- 
ful converſation. _ 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior ami- 
able, an equal agreeable, and an inferior 
acceptable. | 

Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breed- 
ing. That civility is beſt, which excludes 
all ſuperfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that 
the man was -never yct found, who would 
acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. 

Truth is born with us; and we muſt 
do violence to nature, to. ſhake off our 
veracity, | 

There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than firſt to raiſe a contidence, aud then 
deceive it. | 

By others faults wiſe men correct their 
own. | 

No man hath a thorough taſte of pro- 
ſperity, to whom adverſity never happened. 

When door viccs leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves that we leave them. 

It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide 
ignorance, as to diſcover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which is 
the moſt excellent; and habit will reuder 
it the molt delight ful. 

Cuſtom. is the plague of wiſe men, and 
the idol of fools. 

As, to be perfeQly juſt, is an attribute 
of the divine nature; to be ſo to the ut- 
moſt of our abilities, is the glory of wo: 
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No man was ever caſt down with the 
injuries of fortune, unleſs he had before 
ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by her fa- 
vours. | 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a 
wiſe man, hut reſts anly in the boſom of 
foals. 

None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy ; hut in paſling it over he 
is ſuperior. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gain- 
ed over another man, than this, that when 
the injury began an his part, the kindneſs 
ſhould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer 
robs himſelf. 

We ſhould take a prudent care for the 
fature, but ſo as to enjoy the preſent. Ir 
15 no part of wiſdom, to be miſerable to- 
day, becauſe we may happen to be ſo to- 
morrow. 

To mourn without meaſure, is folly ; 
not to mourn at a!l, inſenſibility. 

Some would be thought to do great 
things, wha are but tools and inſtruments ; 
like the fool who fancied he played upon 
the organ, when he anly blew the bellows. 

Though a man may become learned by 
anather's learning, he can never be wiſe 
but by his own wiſdom. _ . 

He wha wants good ſenſe is unhappy in 
having learning; for he has thereby more 
ways of expoſing himſelf, E | 

t is ungenerous to give a man occafion 
to bluſh at his awn ignorance in one thing, 
who perhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than the fight af a man whom you have 


obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to the 


ear, as the voice of one that owns you for 
his benefaRor. IE 

The coin that is moſt current among 
mankind is flattery ; the only benefit of 
Which is, that by hearing what we are 
wy we may be inſtructed what we ought 
to be. 
The character of the perſon who com- 
mends you, is to be conſidered before you 
ſet a value on his eſteem. The wiſe man 
applauds him whom he thinks moſt vir- 


tuous; the reſt of the world, him who is 


maſt wealthy. 
The temperate man's pleaſures are dur- 
able, becauſe they are regular; and all his 


life is calm and ſerene, becaufe it is inno- 
cent. 

A man will love himſelf too well 
to loſe, and all his neighbours too well to 
win, an eſtate by gaming. The love of 
gaming will corrupt the beſt principles in 
the world. 

An angry man who ſuppreſſes his paſ- 
fions, thinks worſe than he ſpeaks; and an 
angry man that will chide, ſpeaks worſe 
than he thinks, 8 | 

A good word is an eaſy obligation; but 
not to ſpeak. ill, requires only our filence, 


which coſts us nothing. 


It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
whole drama never drew ſuch a part; ſhe 
has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb 
is always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be. 
taken with every appearance, and dazzled 
with every thing that ſparkles; but great 
minds have but little admiration, becauſe 
few things appear new to them. | 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears 
of corn: they ſhoot up, and raiſe their 
heads high, while they are empty: but 
when fall and ſwelled with grain, they 
begin to flag and droop. 

e that 1s truly polite, knows how to 
contradict with reſpeQ, and to pleaſe with- 
out adulation ; and is equally remote from 
an inſipid complaifance, and a low fami- 
liarity. ay 

The failings of good men are commonly 
more publiſhed in the world than their good 
deeds; and one fault of a deſerving man 
ſhall meet with more reproaches, than alt 
his virtues praiſe: ſuch is the force of ill= 
will and ill-nature. | 

It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to 
gain applauſe; for this may be done by one 
great or wiſe action in an age; but to 
eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his whole 
— without ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſh 

ing. 

hen Darius offered Alexander ten 
thouſand talents to divide Aſia equally with 


him, he anſwered, The earth cannot bear 


two ſuns, nor Aſia two kings.—Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great 
offers Darius had made, faid, were I Alex- 
ander I would accept them. So would I, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

| Nobility is to be confidered oaly as an 
imaginary diſtinction, unleſs accompanied 
with the practice of thoſe generous virtues 
by which it ought to be obtaine l. 9 — 
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of honour conferred upon ſuch as have no 
perſonal merit, are at beſt but the royal 
famp- ſet upon baſe metal. 
Though an honourable title may be con- 
ed to poſterity, yet the ennobling qua- 
Kties which are the ſoul of greatneſs are a 


fort of incommunicable perfections, and 


cannot be transferred. If a man could be- 
2 his virtues by will, and ſettle his 
ſe and learning upon his heirs, as cer- 
tainly as he can his lands, a noble deſcent 
would then indeed be a valuable privilege. 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is always 
near at hand, and ſits upon our lips, and 
v ready to drop out before we are aware: 
whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a 
man's invention upon the rack ; and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it 
The pleaſure which affects the human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting 
wuches, is the ſenſe that we act in the eye 
of infinite wiſdom, power, and gocdneſs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours 
kere with a happineſs hereafter, large as 
our defires, and laſting as our immortal 
fouls: without this the higheſt ſtate of life 
3 and with it the loweſt is a para- 
e 
Honourable age is not that which ſtand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is meaſured 
by- number of years; but wiſdom is the 
grey hair-unto man, and unſpotted life is 
age. 
5 Wickedneſs, condemned by her own wit- 
„is very timorous, and being preſſed 
with conſcience, always forecaſteth evil 
things; for fear is nothing elſe but a be- 
craying of the ſuccours which reaſon of- 


A wiſe man will fear in every thing. 
He that contemneth ſmall things, ſhall fall 
by little and little. . 8 
A rich man beginning to fall, is held up 
of his friends; but a poor man being down, 
is thruſt away by his friends: when a rich 
man is fallen, he hath many helpers; he 
ſpeaketh things not to be ſpoken, and yet 
men juſtify him: the poor man ſlipt, and 
they rebuked him; he ſpoke wiſely, and 
could have no place. When a rich man 
fpeaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, 
and, look, what he ſaith they extol it to the 


clouds; but if a poor man ſpeaks, they ſay, 


What fellow is this? | 
Many bave- fallen by the edge of the 
ford, but not ſo many as have fallen by 
zhe tongue, Well is he that is defended 


from it, and hath not paſſed through the 
venom thereof; who hath not drawn the 
yoke thereof, nor been bound in her bonds; 


for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and 


the bands thereof are bands of braſs; the 
death thereof is an evil death. 

My ſon, blemiſh not thy good deeds, 
neither uſe uncomfertable words, when 
thou giveſt any thing. Shall not the dew 
aſſuage the heat? ſo is a word better than a 

ift. Lo, is not a word better than a gift? 

t both are with a gracious man. 

Blame not, before thou haſt examined 
e underſtand firſt, and then re- 

e. | 

If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him 
firſt, and be not haſty to credit him; for 
ſome men are friends for their own ' occa- 
fions, and will not abide in the day of thy 
trouble, 

Forſake not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him: a new friend is as 
new wine; when it is old, thou ſhalt drink 
it with pleaſure, 

A friend cannot be known in proſperity; 
ns an enemy cannot be hidden in adver- 
ty. 

Admoniſh thy friend: it may be he hath 
not done it; and if he have, that he do it 
no more. Admonitſh thy friend ; it may 
be be hath not ſaid it; or if he have that 
he ſpeak it not again. Ad moniſh a friend; 
for many times it is a ſlander; and believe 
not every tale. There is one that ſlippeth 
in his ſpeech, but not from his heart; and 
who is he that hath not offended with his 
tongue? + 

hoſo diſcovereth ſecrets loſeth his 
credit, and ſhall never find a friend to his 
mind, - 

Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 
and forget not the ſorrows of thy mother ; 
how canſt thou rec nſe them the things 
that they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing ſo much worth as a 
mind well inſtructed. 

The lips of talkers will be telling ſuch 
_ as pertain not unto them ; but the 
words of ſuch as have underſtanding are 
weighed in the balance, The heart of 
fools is in their mouth, but the tongue of 
the wiſe 1s in their heart. 

To labour, and to be content with that 
a man hath, is a ſweet life. 

Be at peace with many ; nevertheleſs, 
have but one counſellor of a thouſand. 

Be not e te plain way. 

Let reaſon go every enterprize, 
and counſel before every action. 
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The latter part of a wiſe man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
and GIG aptaions had contracted in the 
former. | | 

Cenſure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. PHYS ITE, 

Very few men, properly ſpeaking, live 
at preſent; but are providing to live ano- 
ther time. | 

Party is the madreſs of many, for the 

ain of a few. _ Wt | 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine ſenſe, is like attempting to hew 
blocks of marble with a razor. 

Superſtition is the ſpleen of the foul. 

He who tells a lye is not ſenſible how 

reat a taſk he undertakes; for he muſt be 
— to invent twenty more to maintain 
that one. 5 

Some people will never learn any thing, 
ſor this reaſon, becauſe they underſtand 
every thing too ſoon. 

There is nothing wanting, to make all 
rational and difintereſted _ in the 
world of one religion, but that they ſhould 
talk together every day. | 

Men are grateful, in the ſame degree 
that they are reſentful. | 

Young men are ſubtle arguers; the 
cloak of honour covers all their faults, as 
that of paſſion all their follies. 

Economy is no diſgrace; it is better 
living on a little, than outliving-a great 
deal. 


Next to the ſatisfaction I receive in the 
proſperity of an honeſt man, I am beſt 
pleaſed with the confuſion of a raſcal. 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is nothing 
more than refined ſenſe, and an indifference 
to common obſervations, TDD # 

The higher character a perſon ſupports, 
the more he ſhould: regard his minuteſt 
" wy gratis nfvebbly Lock den © 

ve in xes upon ſome 
20 refinement in his diſcourſe, ſome 


meaſure of thought which he thinks worth 


exhibiting. It is wiſe to fix this pretty 
wigh, although it occaſions one to talk the 
is 


To endeavour all one's days to fortify 
our minds with learning and philoſophy, 
is to ſpend ſo much in armour, that one has 
nothing left to defend. 

Deference often ſhrinks and withers as 
much upon the approach of intimacy, as 
the ſenſitive plant does upon the touch of 
one's finger. DE OR | 

Men are ſometimes . accuſed of pride, 


merely becauſe their. accuſers would be 
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pr themſelves if they were in their 
places. 

People frequ uſe this expreflicheir 
2 inclined ous ſo and ſo, not yp 

ering that they are then ſpeaking the 
moſt Meral of all truths, 

Modeſty makes large amends for the 
pain it gives the perſons who labour under 
it, by the prejudice it affords every worthy 
perſon in their favour. 

The difference there is betwixt honour 
and honeſty ſeems to be chiefly in the mo- 
tive. The honeſt man does that from duty, 
which the man of honour does for the fake 
of character. | 

A liar begins with making a falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 

Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of 
taſte: and we ſhould as much avoid de- 
ceit, or ſiniſter meanings in diſcourſe, as 
we would puns, bad language, or falſe 
grammar, | 


Deference is the moſt complicate, the 
moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of all 


compliments. 

He that lies in bed all a ſummer's morn- 
ing, loſes the chief pleaſure of the day: 
he that gives up his youth to indolence, un- 
dergoes a loſs of the ſame kind. 

Shining characters are not always the 
moſt agreeable ones ; the mild radiance of 
an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſing 
than the glare of the ruby. 5: 4 

To be at once a rake, and to glory in 
the character, diſcovers at the ſame time a 
bad diſpoſition and a bad taſte. 

How is it poſlible to expect that mankind 
will take advice, when they will not ſ@ 
much as take warning ? | 

Although men are accuſed for not know - 
ing their own weakneſs, yet perhaps as few 


know their own ſtrength. It is in men as 


in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. 

Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not 
half ſo valuable as common ſenſe. There 
are forty-men of wit for one man of ſenſe ; 
and he that will carry nothing about him 


but gold, will be every day at a loſs for 


want of ready change. 
Learning 1s like mercury, one of the 


_ moſt powerful and excellent things in the 


world in ſkilful hands; in unſkiltul, moſt 
miſchievous, _ | 


A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own 


he has been in the wrong; which is but 


ſaying in other words, that he is wiſer to- 


day than hg was yeſterday, - 


- Wherever 
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Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude 
In a poor man, I take it for granted there 
would be as much generoſity if he were a 
rich man. | 

Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or ſerious 
diſcourſes, are like the blue and red flow- 
ers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who come only 
for amuſement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap the profit. 

It often 2 that thoſe are the beſt 

ple, whoſe characters have been moſt 
injured by ſlanderers: as we uſually find 
that to be the ſweeteſt fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic is often like a mi- 
croſcope, made ſo very fine and nice, that 
it diſcovers the atoms, grains, and minuteſt 
articles, without ever comprehending the 
© whole, comparing the parts, or ſeeing all 
at once the harmony. 


Men's zeal for religion is much of the 


ſame kind as that which they ſhew for a 

foot-ball; whenever it is conteſted for, 
every one is ready to venture their lives 
- and limbs in the diſpute ; but when that is 
once at an end, it 1s no more thought on, 
but ſleeps in oblivion, buried in rubbiſh, 
- which no one thinks it worth his pains to 
take into, much leſs to remove. 


Honour is but a fictious kind of ho- 


neſty; a mean but a neceſſary ſubſtitute 
for it, in ſocieties who have none; it is 


a ſort of paper-credit, with which men 


are obliged to trade who are deficient in 
the ſterling caſh: of true morality and re- 
ligion. ; 

| Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth 
There are abundance of caſes which oc- 
cafion ſuſpence, in which, whatever they 
- determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a propen- 
ſity of kuman nature to fancy happi- 


neſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does not 


urſue. | 
The chief advantage that ancient writ- 
ers can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems ow- 
ing to fimplicity. Every noble truth and 
| ſentiment was expreſſed by the former in 
a natural manner, in word and phraſe fim- 


ple, perſpicuous, and incapable of im- 


provemen'. What then remained for later 
writers, but affectation, witticiſm, and con- 
 ceit? E Re fe, 

What a piece of work is man ! how no- 
ble in reaſon ! how infinite in faculties ! in 
form and moving, how expreſs and admir- 
able l in action, how like an angel! in ap- 

prehenſion, how like a God! " 


* 


If to do were as eaſy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been church- 
es, and D wp men's cottages princes pa- 
laces. He is a good divine that follows 
his own inſtructions: I can eaſier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than 
to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in braſs; their 
virtues we write in water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
2 and ill together; our virtues would 

proud, if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they 
were not cheriſhed by our virtues. 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion : 


and the poor beetle that we tread upon 


In corporal ſufferance feels a as great, 
As when a giant dies. ny 


0 


$ 151. PROVERBS. 


As Prover Bs are allowed to contain a great 
deal of Wiſdom forcibly expreſſed, it has 
been judged proper to and a Collect ion of 
Engliſh, Italian, and Spaniſh Proverbs. 
T hey will tend to exerciſe the powwers 24 
Judgment and Feflection. They may alſe 
furniſh Subjes for Themes, Letters, Oc. 
at Schcols. They are fo eafily retained in 
the memory that they may often occur in 
an emergency, and ſerve a young man more 
effetually than more formal and elegant 
ſentences. . 
Old Engliſh Proverbs. 


In every work begin and end with God. 

The grace of God is worth a fair. 

He is a fool who cannot be angry; but 
he is a wiſe man who will not. : 

So much of paſſion, ſo much of nothing 
to the purpoſe. by He 

*Tis wit to pick a lock, and ſteal a horſe; 
but tis wiſdom to let it alone, 

Sorrow is good for nothing but for ſin. 

Love thy neighbour; yet pull not down 
thy hedge. | 
_ Half an acre is good land. 

Chear up, man, God is ſtill where he 


Was. | 
Of little meddling comes great eaſe. 
Do well, and have well. ; 
He who periſhes in a needleſs danger 15 

the devil's martyr, ; | 
Better ſpare at the brim, than at the bot- 


„ 
le who ſerves God is the true wiſe man. 
The haſty man never wants woe. 


There 
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There is God in the. almonry. - 
He who will thrive muſt riſe at five, 
He who hath thriven may ſleep till ſe- 
ven. 
Prayer brings down the firſt bleſſing, 
and praiſe the Ck | 
He plays beſt who wins. 
- He is a proper man who hath proper 
conditions, | Ret 
Better half a loaf thay no bread. 
Beware of Had. I. wife. | * 
Froſt and fraud have always foul ends. 
Good words coſt nought. © . - 
A good word is as ſoon ſaid as a bad 


one. a 4 

Little ſaid ſoon an e ded. 

Fair words butter no parſnips. 

That penny is well ſpeot that faves a 
groat to its maſter, L 

Penay in pocket is a good companion. 
For all your kindred make much of your 
friends, — 

He who hath money in his purſe, can - 
not want an head for his ſhoulders. 
Great cry and little wool, quoth the de- 
vil when he ſhear'd his hogs. 

»Tis ill gaping before an oven. 
Where the ge is loweſt all men go 
RC; 

When ſorrow is aſleep wake it not. 
Up ſtarts a churl that gathereth good, 

.From whence did ſpring his noble blood. 

Provide for the worſt, the beſt will fave 
itſelf. 

A covetous man, like a dog in a wheel, 
roaſts meat for others to eat. | 
Speak me fair, and think what you will, 

Serve God in thy calling; tis better 
than always praying. | 

A child may have too much of his mo- 
ther's bleſſing. | 3 

He who gives alms makes the very beſt 


uſe of his money. 


A wiſe man will neither ſpeak, nor do, 
Whatever 'anger would provoke him to. 


Heaven once named, all other things are 
trifles, 


The patient man is always at home. 


7 Peace with heaven is the beſt friend- 


ſhip. 25 | 
The worſt of croſſes is never to have 


any. | | 
Crofles are ladders that do lead up to 
heaven, , ar a 
Honour buys no beef in the market. 
en 1t rains pottage you 
your-diſh, | 2 PASO! hy 
. > 1 


- He that would thrive muſt aſk leave of 
his wife. | 


A wonder laſts but nine days. 
The ſecond meal makes the glutton : and 
The ſecond blow, or ſecond ill word 
makes the quarrel. g 5 
A young ſerving man an old beggar. 
A — walk bf eaſe is — 1 
at all times. GN 
+ As-proud comes behind as before. 
Bachelors wives and maids* children 
are well taught. NE OR 
Beware of the geeſe when the fox 
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Rich men ſeem „ great, and wiſe, 

© All which the . 

Look not on pleaſures as they eome, but 

* f 
Love me little, and love me long. 

He that buys an houſe ready wrought, 
Hath many a pin and nail for 3 
Fools build houſes, and wiſe men buy 

them, or live in them. | 
Opportunity makes the thief. 

Out of debt, out of deadly fin, 

Pride goes before, and ſhame follows 

after, | 
That groat is ill ſaved that ſhames its 

maſter. X | . 

Quick believers need broad ſhoulders. 

Three may keep counſel, if two be 

away. | 

| He who weddeth ere he be wiſe, ſhall 

die ere he thrives. 2 

He who moſt ſtudies his content, wants 

it moſt, | a 
God hath often a great ſhare in a little 

houſe, and but a little ſhare in a great 

one. 
When prayers are done my lady is 
ready. 
He that is warm thinks all are ſo. 
If every man will mend one, we ſhall 

all be mended. mag 2 
Marry your ſon when you will, 

daughter when you can. N * 

None is a fool always, every one ſome · 

times. 3 


Think of eaſe, but work on. [= 


le that lies long in bed his eſtate feelsit. 
The child ſaith nothing but what it 
heard by the fire-fide. | 
A gentleman, a greyhound, and a falt- 
box, look for at the fire-fide. 
The ſon full and tattered, the daughter 
and fine, a 
e who riſeth betimes hath ſomething 
in his head. | | 


* 


Fine 
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Pine dreſſing is a foul houſe ſwept bo- 
fore the doors. ST; 
Diſcontent is a man's worſt evil. 
He who lives well ſees afar off. 

Love is not to be found in the market. 
My houſe, my houſe, though thou art 


Thou art to me the Eſcurial. a 
He who ſeeks trouble never miſſeth it. 
Never was ſtrumpet fair in a wiſe man's 


hy that hath little is the leſs dirt. 
Good counſel breaks no man's head. 


Fly the pleaſure that will bite to-mor- him. 


row. 
Woe be to the houſe where there is no 
chiding. | ; | 
t be greateſt ſtep is that out of doors. 
Poverty is the mother of health. 
Wealth, like rheum, falls on the weak- 


If all fools wore white caps, we ſhould 
look like a flock of geeſe. | 
Living well is the beſt revenge we can 
take on our enemies. 
Fair words make me look to my purſe. 
'The ſhorteſt anſwer is doing the thing. 
He who would have what he hath not, 
ſhould do what he doth not. | 
He who hath horns in his boſom, needs 
not put them upon his head. 
and quickly ſeldom meet. 
God is at the end when we think he is 
fartheſt off. 5 
He who contemplates hath a day with - 
ont night. 
2 is the rider that breaks youth. 
tter ſuffer a great evil than do alittle 


One. 
Talk much, and err much. Sj 5-5 
The perſuaſion of the fortunate ſways 
the doubtful. i 
True praiſe takes root, and ſpreads. 
Happy is the body which is led with a 
ind not needing. 4 
Fooliſh tongues talk by the dozen. 
 Shew a good man his error, and he turns 
It into a virtue; a bad man doubles his 
| W ither fide | in 
ei grows warm in argu- 
„ wiſeſt man gives over firſt. 
Wiſe men with pity do behold 
Fools worſhip mul-s that carry gold. 
In the huſband wiſdom, in the wife gen · 
tleneſs. 5 | 
A wiſe man cares not much for what he 
cannot have. ; e 
Pardon others but not thyſelf, 
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If a man thrives, all thrive with 
him. ou 2 * 


Old praiſe dies unleſs you feed it. 
That which two will takes effect. 
Np only is bright who ſhines by him< 
Proſperity lets go the bridle. 
Take K 


Great buſineſſes turn on a little pin. 


He that will not have peace, God gives 
None is ſo wiſe but the fool overtakes 


That is the beſt gown that goes moſt up 
and down the houſe, i 
Silks and ſattins put out the fire in the 
kitchen. e | ” 
The firſt diſh pleaſeth all. 
God's mill grinds flow, but ſure. 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe thyſelf, thy 
actions ſerve. the turn. 1 
He who fears death lives not. 
He who preaches gives alm. 
5 who pitieth another thinks on him- 
Night is the mother of counſels. 

He who once hits will be ever ſhooting. 
He that cockers his child provides for 
The faul ſtands alw: his rate, 

ault ways on 

He that "4 thrown — ever wreſtle. 

Good ſwimmers are drowned at laſt. 

Courteſy on one fide only laſts not long. 

Wine counſels ſeldom proſper. 

Set good againſt evil. - 7 

He goes not out of his way who goes to 
a inn. 

It is an ill air whete we gain nothing.” 

Every one hath a fool in his ſleeve. 
I much taking heed is ſometimes 

Tis eafier to build two chimnies than 
to maintain one. 

He hath no leiſure who uſeth it not. 

The wife is the key of the houſe. 

The life of man is a winter way. . ' 

The leaft fooliſh is accounted wiſe, 


Life is half ſpent before we know what 


it is to live. | 


Wine is a turn-coat; firſt a friend, then 


Wine ever pays for his lodging. 
ime undermines us all. . 
Converſation makes a man what he is. 
The dainties of the great are the tears 


of the por. 4161 
I be great put the little on the hook. 
555 Lawyers 


a 
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Lawyers houſes are built on the heads 


Among good men two ſuffice. 

The beſt bred have the beſt portion. 

To live peaceably with all breeds good 
blood. 

He who hath the charge of ſouls tran- 
ſports them not in bundles. 

Pains to get, care to keep, fear to loſe. 

When a lackey comes to hell, the devil 
locks the gates. 

He that tells his wife news is but newly 
married, 

He who will make a door of gold, muſt 
knock in a nail every day. 
If the brain ſows not corn, it plants 
thiſtles. 

A woman conceals what ſhe knows not. 

Some evils are cured by contempt. 

God deals his wrath by weight, but 
without weight his mercy. 


of fools. 


Follow not truth too near at the heels, 


leſt it daſh out your teeth. 

Say to pleaſure, gentle Eve, I will have 
none of ycur apple. 

Marry your daughters betimes, leſt they 
marry themſelves. 

Every man's cenſure is uſually firſt 
moulded in his own nature. 

Suſpicion is the virtue of a coward. 

Stay a while, that we may make an end 
the ſooner, 

Let us ride fair and ſoftly that we may 
get home the ſooner. 

Debtors are liers. 

Knowledge (or cunning) is no burthen, 

Dearths foreſeen come not. 

A penny ſpared is twice got. 

Penfion never enriched young men. 

If things were to be done twice, all 
would be wiſe. 

If the mother had never been in the 
oven, the would not have looked for her 
8 there. 

; Hoody is ſooner well dreſſed than the 
oul. | 

Every one is a maſter, and a ſervant, 

No profit to honour, no honour to vir- 
tue or religion. | 

Every fin brings its puniſhment along 
with it. 

The devil divides the world between 
atheiſm and ſuperſtition. ; 

Good huſbandry is good divinity. 

Be reaſonable and you will be happy. 

1 It is better to pleaſe a fool than to anger 
im, 

A fool, if he ſaith he will have a crab, 

he will not have an apple. | 


his own. 
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Take heed you find. not what you do 


not ſ-ek. 
The highway is never about. 
He lives long enough whohathlived well. 
Metal is dangerous in a blind horſe. 
Winter never rots in the ſky. 
God help the rich, the poor can beg. 
He that ſpeaks me fair, and loves me not, 
] will ſpeak him fair, and truſt him not. 
He who preaches war is the devil's chap- 
ain. 
The trueſt wealth is contentment with a 
ittle. YG 
A man's beſt fortune, or his worſt, is a 
wiſe. | | 
Marry in haſte, and repent at leiſure, 
Sir John Barley-Corn 1s the ftrongeſt 
knight. | d 
Like blood, like good, and like age, 
Make the happieſt marriage. 
Every aſs thinks himſelf worthy to ſtand 
with the king's horſes. . 
A good 1 makes a good ending. 
One ounce of diſcretion, or of wiſdom, 
is worth two pounds of wit. | 
The devil 1s good, or kind, when he is 
pleaſed, | 
A fair face is half a portion. | 
To forget a wrong is the beſt revenge. 
Manners make the man. 
Man doth what he can, God doth what 
he- pleaſes. | 
Gold goes in at any gate except that of 
heaven. | 
Knaves and fools divide the world. 
No great loſs but may bring ſome little 
profit. 
When poverty comes in at the door, love 
leaps out at the window. 
That ſuit is beſt that beſt fits me. 
If i had revenged every wrong, 
I had not worn my ſkirts ſo long. 
Self. love is a mote in every man's eye. 
That which is well done is twice done. 
Uſe ſoft words and hard arguments. 
There is no coward to an ill conſcience. 
He who makes other men afraid of his 
wit, had need be afraid of their memories. 
Riches are but the baggage of virtue. 
He who defers his charities till his death, 
is rather liberal of another man's than o 
A wiſe man hath more ballaſt than ſail. 
Great men's promiſes, courtiers' oaths, 
and dead men's ſhoes, a man may look 


for, but not truſt to, 


Be wiſe on this ſide heaven. 


The devil tempts others, an idie man 
tempts the devil. e 
38 :-* Good 
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Good looks buy nothing in the market. 


He who will be his-own maſter often 


hath a fool for his ſcholar. 
That man is well bought who coſts you 
but a compliment. 
The greateſt king muſt at laſt go to bed 
with a ſhovel or ſpade. 
He only truly lives who lives in peace. 
If wiſe men never erred, it would go 
hard with the fool. 
Great virtue ſeldom deſcends, 
One wiſe (in marriage) and two 
happy. * 


Almſgiving never made any man poor, 


nor robbery rich, nor proſperity wiſe. 

A fool and his money are ſoon parted. 

Fear of hell is the true valour of a 
chriſtian. 

For ill do well, then fear not hell. | 

The beſt thing in this world is to live 
above it. 

Happy is he who knows his follies in his 
youth, 

A thouſand pounds and a bottle of hay, 

Will be all one at Doomſday. 

One pair of heels is ſometimes worth 
two pair. of hands. 

Tis good ſleeping in a whole ſkin. 

Enough is as good as a feaſt. 

A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 

All is well that ends well. 

Ever drink, ever dry. 

He who hath an ill name is half- hanged. 

Harm watch, harm catch. 


A friend's frown is better than a fool's 


ſmile. 


The eaſieſt work and way is, To beware. 
If the beſt man's faults were written in 


his forehead, it would make him pull his 


hat over his eyes. 


A man may be great by chance; but 
never wiſe, or good, without taking pains 


fox it. | 
Succeſs makes a fool ſeem wiſe, 
All worldly joys go leſs | 


To that one joy of doing kindneſſes. 


- What fools ſay doth not much trouble 


wiſe men. 


Money is a good ſervant, but an ill 


maſter. 


Pleaſure gives law to fools, God to the 


wiſe. 


He lives indeed who lives not to himſelf 
alone. 


Good to begin well, better to end well. 
There would be no ill langaage if it 


were not ill taken. 
Induſt 

frugality is her left. 

We ſhall lie all alike in our graves. 


ry is Fortune's right-hand, and 
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When flatterers meet, the devil goes to 
dinner. 
'Tis a ſmall family that hath neither 


'a thief nor an harlot in it. 


To give and to keep there is need cf 
Wit. 
A man never ſurfeits of too much ho- 
neſty. 
Honour and eaſe are ſeldom bedfellows, 
Thoſe huſbands are in heaven whoſe 
wives do not chide. 
He can want nothing who hath God for 
his friend. 
Young men's knocks old men feel. 
He who is poor when he is married, 
ſhall be rich when he is buried. 
Of all tame beaſts, I hate ſluts. 
Giving much to the poor doth increaſ; 
a man's ſtore. 
That is my good that doth me good, 
An idle brain is the devil's ſhop. 
God ſend us ſomewhat of our own when 
rich men go to dinner. 
Let your purſe ſtill be your maſter. 
Young men think old men fools ; but 
old men know that young men are fools, 
Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 
A wiſe head makes a cloſe mouth. 
All fooliſh fancies are bought much too 
dear. 
Women's and children's wiſhes are the 
aim and happineſs of the more weak men. 
Ignorance is better than pride with great- 
er knowledge. 
'The charitable man gives out at the 
door, and God puts in at the window. 
Every man is a fool where he hath not 
conſidered or thought. 
He who angers others is not himſelf at 
eaſe. | 
He dies like a heaſt who hath done no 
good while he lived. | 
Heaven is not to be had by men's bare- 
ly wiſhing for it. 
Patch and long fit, build and ſoon flit. 
One hour's fleep before midnight is 
worth two hours ſleep after it. 
Wranglers never want words. 
War is death's feaft. 
Idle lazy folks have moſt labour. 
Knavery may ſerve a turn, but honeſly 
is beſt at the long run. : 
A quick landlord makes a careful tenant 
Look ever to the main chance. 
Will is the cauſe of woe. 
Welcome is the beſt chear. ; 
I will keep no more cats than what will 
catch mice. | 3 
Reprove others, but correct thyſelf. 
Once a knave and ever a knave. 
Planting 


th 


ſe 


anting 
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Planting of trees is England's old thrift. 
It is more painful ro do nothing than 
ſomething. : 
Any thing for a quiet life. 
*Tis great folly to want when we have 
it, and when we have it not too. 
Fly pleaſure, and it will follow thee. 
God's Providence is the ſureſt and beſt 
inheritance. 
That is not good language which all un- 
derſtand not. 
Much better loſe a jeſt than a friend. 
I'l-will never ſaid well. 
He that bath ſome land muſt have ſome 
labour. . 3 
Shew me a lier, and I will ſhew you a 
thief. | | 
We muſt wink at ſmall faults. 
Uſe legs and have legs. 
Keep your ſhop and your ſhop will keep 


ou. 
Every one ſhould ſweep before his own 
door, 8 
Much coin uſually much care. 
Good take-heed doth always ſpeed. 


He who gets doth much, but he who 


keeps doth more. | 

A pound of gold is better than an ounce 
of honour, 

We think lawyers to be wiſe men, and 
they know us to be fools. 

Eaten bread is ſoon forgotten. 
; * you ſee your friend, truſt to your- 
eur, 

Let my friend tell my tale. 

Mention not a rope in the houſe of one 
whoſe father was hanged. 

Speak the truth and ſhame the devil. 

God helpthe fool, quoth Pedly. (An 1deot.) 

Lend, and loſe my money; ſo play fools. 
Early to go to bed, and then early to 
riſe, makes men more holy, more healthy, 
wealthy, and wiſe. 

Anger dies ſoon with a wiſe and good 
man, 


; He whowill not be counſeled, cannot be 
elped. 

God hath provided no remedy for wil- 
ful obſtinacy, 
All vice infatuates and corrupts the 
Judgment. | 

e who converſes with nobody, knows 

nothing. | | 

There is no fool to the old fool. 

A good wife makes a good huſband. 

Tis much better to de thought a fool 
than to be a knave. * 


One fool makes many. 
Penny, whence cameſt thou? Penny, 


whither goeſt thou? and, Penny, when 


wilt thou come _ ; 
"Tis worſe to be an ill man than to be 
thought to be one. 


A fool comes always ſhort of his reckon- 


ing. | 
| 1. young ſaint an old ſaint; and a young 
devil an old devil. 

Wit is folly unleſs a wiſe man hath the 
keeping of it. | 

Knowledge of God and of ourſelves is 


- the mother of true devotion, and the per- 


fection of wiſdom. 
a are ſent us from God for our 
ood. 
a Confeſſion of a fault makes half amends. 
Every man can tame a ſhrew but he 
who hath her. 
Tis better to die poor than to live _=_ . 
Craft brings nothing home at the laſt, 
Diſeaſes are the intereſt of pleaſures, 
All covet, all loſe. 
Plain dealing is a jewel; but he whe 
uſeth it will die a beggar.- 
Honour bought is temporal ſimony. 
Live, and let live, 7. e. be a kind landlord. 
Children are certain cares, but very un- 
certain comforts. 


Giving begets love, lending uſually leſ- 


ſens it. 
He is the wiſe, who is the honeſt man. 


Take part with reaſon againſt thy own' 


will or humour. | 
Wir is a fine thing in a wiſe man's hand, 
Speak not of my debts except you mean 
to pay them. | 4 
Words inſtruct, but examples perſuade 
effectually. 
He who lives in hopes dies a fool. 
He who gives wiſely ſells to advantage. 
Years know more than books. 
Live ſo as you do mean to die, 
Go not to hell for company. - . 


All earthly Joys are empty bubbles, and - | 


do make men boys. ö 
Better unborn than untaught. 


If thou do ill, che joy fades, not the 


pains: if well, the pains do fade, the joy 


remains. 


Always refuſe the advice which paſſion, 


ves. | | 
6 Nor fay nor do that thing which anger 
prompts you to. | 


Bear and forbear is ſhort and good phi- 

loſophy. | 3 

Set out wiſely at firſt; cuſtom will make 

every virtue more eaſy and pleaſant to you 
than any vice can be. 7 

The 
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and nobleſt conqueſt is that of, 
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a man's own reaſon over his paſſions and 
follies. 
Religion hath true laſting joys; weigh 
all, and ſo 
If any thing have more, or ſuch, let 
heaven go. 
— N good thou doſt, give God the 
raiſe; 
| Who both the power and will firſt gave 


to thee. 


$ 152. Old Lialian Proverbs. . 


He who ſerves God hath the beſt maſ- 
ter in the world. Where God is there 
nothing is wanting. No man is greater 
in truth than he is in God's eſteem. He 
hath a good judgment who doth not rely 
on bis own. Wealth is not his who gets it, 
but his who enjoys it. He who converſes 
with nobody, is either a brute or an angel. 
Go not over the water where you cannot 
ſee the bottom. He who lives diſorderly 
one year, doth not enjoy himſelf for 
five years after, Friendſhips are cheap, 
when they are to be bought with _ 
off your hat. Speak well of your friend, 
of your enemy neither well nor ill. The 
friendſhip of a great man is a lion at the 
next door. The money you refule will 
never do you good. A beggar's wallet is 
a mile to the bottom. I once had, is a poor 
man. There are a great many aſſes without 
long ears. Anironanvil ſhould have a ham- 
mer of feathers, He keeps his road well 
enough who gets rid of bad company. You 
are in debt, and run in farther; if you are 
not a lier yet, you will be one. The beſt 
throw upon the dice is tothrow them away. 
*Tis horribly dangerous to ſleep near the 
gates of hell. He who thinks to cheat an- 
other, cheats himſelf moſt, Giving is going 
a fiſhing. Too much proſperity makes moit 
men fools. Dead men open the eyes of the 
living. No man's head aches while he 

rts another. Bold and ſhameleſs 
men are maſters of half the world, Every 
one hath enough to do to govern himſelt 
well. He who is an als, and takes 
| himſelf to be a ſtag, when he comes to 
leap the ditch finds his miſtake. Praiſe 
doth a wiſe man good, but a fool harm. 
No ſooner is a law made but an eva- 
ſion of it is found out. He who gives fair 
words, feeds you with an empty. ſpoon.. 
Three things coſt dear; the Sts: f 
a dog, the love of a miſs, and the in- 
vitation of an hoſt, Hunger never fails of 
a good cook. A man is valued as he 
nes himfclf valuable. Three Lttles 
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make a man rich on a ſudden; little wie, 
little ſhame, and little honeſty, He who 
hath good health is a rich man, and doth 
not know it. Give a wiſe man a hint, and 
he will do the buſineſs well enough. A bad 
agreement is better than a geod law-ſuit. 
The beſt watering is that which comes 
from heaven. When your neighbour's 
houſe is on fire carry water to your 
own. Spare diet and no trouble keep 
a man in good health, He that will 
have no trouble in this world muſt not 
be born in it. The maid is ſuch as ſhe 
is bred, and tow as it is ſpun. He that 
would believe he hath a great many 
friends, mult try but few of them. Love 
bemires young men, and drowns the old, 
Once in every ten years every man needs 
his neighbour. Ariſtotle ſaith, When you 
can have any good thing take it: and Plato 
ſaith, if you do not take it, you are a great 
coxcomb. From an aſs you can get no- 
thing but kicks and ſtench. Either ſay 
nothing of the abſent, or ſpeak like a 
friend. One man forewarned (or appriſed 
of a thing) is worth two. He is truly 
happy who can make others happy too. A 
fair woman without virtue is like palled 
wine. Tell a woman ſhe is wondrous fair, 
and ſhe will ſoon turn fool. Paint and 
patches give offence to the huſband, hopes 
to her gallant. He that would be well ſpoken 
of himſelf, muſt not ſpeak ill of others. He 
that doth the kindneſs hath the nobleſt 
pleaſure of the two, He who dotk a kind- 
neſs to a good man, doth a greater to him- 
ſelf. A man's hat in his hand never did 
him harm. One cap or hat more or leſs, 
and one quire of paper in a year, coſt but 
little, and will make you many friends. 
He who blames grandees endangers his 
head, and he who praiſes them muſt tell 
many a lie. A wiſe man goes not on 
board without due proviſion. Keep your 
mouth ſhut, and your eyes open. He 
who will ſtop every man's mouth mult 
have a great deal of meal. Wiſe men 
have their mouth in their hearts, fook: their 
heart in their mouth. Shew not to all the 
bottom either of your purſe or of your 
mind. I heard one ſay * is half a lie. 
Lies have very ſhort legs. One lie 
draws ten more after it. Keep company 
with good men, and you'll-increaſe their 
number. He isa good man who is good for 
himſelf, but he 1s pen indeed who 1 
ſo for others too. When you meet with a 
virtuous man, draw his picture. He who 
keeps good men com may very well 
bear their charges, 3 to gon 
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bad who takes himſelf to be a good man. 
He is far from a good man who ſtrives not 
to grow better. Keep good men com- 
pany, and fall not out with the bad. He 
who throws away his eſtate with his hands, 
goes afterwards to pick it up on his feet, 
*Tis a bad houſe that hath not an old man 
in it. To crow well and ſcrape ill is the 
devil's trade. Be ready with your hat, 
but flow with your purſe. A burthen 
which one chuſes is not felt. The dearer 
ſuch a thing is, the better pennyworth for 
me. Suppers kill more than the greateſt 
doctor ever cured. All the wit in the 
world 15 not in one head. Let us do what 
we can and ought, and let God do his 
pleaſure, *Tis better to be condemned by 
the college of phyſicians than by one judge. 
Skill — N are an invincible cou- 
ple. The fool kneels to the diſtaff. Know- 
ing is worth nothing, unleſs we do the good 
we know. A man is half known when 
you ſee him, when you hear him ſpeak 
you know him all out. Write down the 
advice of him who loves you, tho? you like 
it not at preſent. Be flow to give advice, 
ready to do any ſervice. Both anger and 
haſte hinder good counſel. Give neither 
counſel nor ſalt till you are aſked for it, 
The fool never thinks higher than the top 
of his houſe, A courtier is a ſlave in a 
golden chain, A little kitchen makes 
a large houſe. Have money, and you 
will and kindred enough. He that lends 
his money hath a double loſs. Of mo- 
ney, wit, and virtue, believe one-fourth 
* of what you hear men ſay. Money is 

is ſervant who knows how to uſe it as he 
ſhould, his maſter who doth not. Tis 
better to give one ſhilling than to lend 
twenty, Wiſe diſtruſt is the parent of 
ſecurity. Mercy or goodneſs alone makes 
us like to God. So much only is mine, as 
I either uſe myſelf or give for God's ſake. 
ple who is about to ſpeak evil of another, 
et him firſt well conſider himſelf, Speak 
not of me unleſs you know me well; think 
of yourſelf ere aught of me you tell. 
One day of a wiſe man is worth the whole 
life of a fool. What you give ſhines 
fill, what you eat ſmells ill next day. Aſx- 
ing coſts no great matter, A woman that 
loves to be at the window is like a bunch 
of grapes in the highway. A woman 
and a glaſs are never out of danger. A 
womaa and a cherry are painted for their 
own harm. The beſt urniture in the 


uſe is a virtuous woman. The firſt 


wife is matrimony, the ſecond company, 


the third hereſy. A doctor and a clown 
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know more than a doctor alone. Hard 
upon hard never makes a good wall. 
The example of good men is viſible philo- 
ſophy. One ill example ſpoils many good 
laws. Every thing may be, except a 
ditch without a bank. He who throws 
a ſtone againſt God, it falls upon his 
own head. He who plays me one trick 
ſhall not play me a ſecond. Do what 
you ought, and let what will come on 
it. By makivg a fault you may learn 
to do better. The firſt faults are theirs 
who commit them, all the following are 
his who doth not puniſh them. He who 
would be ill ſerved, let him keep good 
ſtore of ſervantss To do good ftill 
make no delay; for life and time flide 
faſt away. A little time will ſerve to do 
ill. He who would have trouble in this 
life, let him get either a ſhip or a wife. 
He who will take no pains, will never build 
a houſe three ſtories high. The beſt of the 
game is, to do one's buſineſs and talk little 
of it. The Italian is wiſe before he un- 
dertakes a thing, the German while he is 
doing it, and the Frenchman when it is 
over. In proſperity we need moderation, 
in adverſity patience. Proſperous men ſa- 
crifice not, i. e. they forget God. Great 
proſperity 'and modeſty ſeldom go toge- 
ther. Women, wine, and horſes, are ware 
men are often deceived in. Give your 
friend a fig, and your enemy a peach. Ha 
who hath no children doth not know what 
love means. He who ſpins hath one ſhirt, 
he who ſpins not hath two. He who con- 
ſiders the end, reſtrains all evil inclina- 
tions. He who hath the longeſt ſword 1s 
always thought to be in the right. There 
lies no appeal from the deciſion of fortune. 
Lucky men need no counſel. Three 
things only are well done in haſte; flying 
from the plague, eſcaping quarrels, 

catching fleas, *Tis better it ſhould be 
ſaid, Here he ran away, than Here he was 
ſlain. The ſword from Heaven above falls 
not down in haſte. The beſt thing in gam- 
ing is, that it be but little uſed. * Play, wo- 


men, and wine, make a man laugh till he 


dies of it. Play or gaming hath the devil 
at the bottom. The devil goes ſhares in ' 
aming. He who doth not rife early never 
oes a good day's work. He who hath 
good health is young, and he is rich wha 
owes nothing. If young men had wit, 
and old men 3 enough, every thing 
might be well done. He who will have 
no judge but himſelf, condemns himſelf. 
Learning is folly unleſs a good judgment 
hath the mangement of it. Every man 
303 E loves 
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loves juſtice at another man's houſe; no- 
body cares for it at his own. He who 
keeps company with great men is the laſt 
at the table, and'the firſt at any toil or 
danger. Every one hath his cricket in his 
head, and makes it ſing as he pleaſes. In 
the concluſion, even ſorrows with bread are 
good. When war begins, hell gates are 
ſet open. He that hath nothing knows no- 
| thing, and he that hath nothing is nobody. 
He who hath more, hath more care, ſtill 
deſires more, and enjoys leſs. At a danger- 
ous paſſage give the precedency. The 
fickneſs of the body may prove the health 
of the ſoul. Working in your calling is 
half praying. An ill book is the wortt of 
thieves. The wiſe hand doth not all which 
the- fooliſh tongue ſaith. Let not your 
tongue ſay what your head may pay for. 
The beſt armour is to keep out of gun- 
ſhot. The good woman doth not ſay, 
Will. you have this? but gives it you. 
That is a good misfortune which comes 
alone, He who doth no ill hath nothing 
to fear, No ill befalls us but what may 
de for our good. He that would be maſter 
of his own muſt not be bound for another. 
Eat after your own faſhion, clothe yourſelf 
as others do. A fat phyſician, but a lean 
monk. Make yourſelf all honey, and the 
flies will eat you up, Marry a wife, and 
buy a horſe from your neighbour. He is 
maſter of the world who deſpiſes it; its 
ſlave who values it. This world is a cage 
of fools. He who hath moſt patience 
beſt enjoys the world. If veal (or mut- 
ton) could fly, no wild fowl could come 
near it. He is unhappy who wiſhes to die; 
but more ſo he who tears it. The more 
jou think of dying, the better you will live. 
e who oft thinks on death provides for 
the next life. Nature, time, and patience, 
are the three great phyſicians. - When the 
ſhip is ſunk every man knows how ſhe 
might have been ſaved. Poverty is the 
worſt guard for chaſtity. Affairs, like ſalt- 
fiſh, ought to lie a good while a ſoaking. 
He who knows nothing is confident 1n 
every thing. He who lives as he ſhould, 
Has all that he needs. By doing nothing, 
men learn to do ill. The beſt revenge is 
to prevent the injury. Keep yourſelf a 
the occaſion, and God will keep you from 
the fins it leads to. One eye of the maſter 
ſees more than four eyes of his ſervant. 
He whg doth the injury never forgives the 
injured: man. Extravagant offers are a 
kind of denial. Vice is ſet off with the 
dow or reſemblance of virtue. The 
mJlow ef a lord is an hat or cap for a 
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fool. Large trees give more ſhade than 
fruit. True love and honour go always 
together. He who would pleaſe every body 
in all he doth, troubles himſelf, and con- 
tents nobody. Happy is the man who 
doth all the good he talks of. That is beſt 
or fineſt which is moſt fit or ſeaſonable. 
He is a good orator who prevails with 
himſelf. One pair of ears will drain dry 
an hundred tongues. A great deal of pride 
obſcures, or blemiſhes, a thouſand good 
qualities. He who hath gold hath fear, who 
hath none, hath ſorrow. An Arcadian aſs, 
who is laden with gold, and eats but ſtraw, 
The hare catched the lion in a ner of gold. 
Obſtinacy is the worſt, the moſt incurable 
of all fins. Lawyers gowns are lined with 
the wilfulneſs of their clients. Idleneſs is 
the mother of vice, the ſtep- mother to all 
virtues, He who is employed is tempted 
by one devil; he who is idle, by an hun- 
dred. An idle man is a bolſter for the devil. 
Idleneſs buries a man alive. He that makes 
a good war hath a good peace, He who 
troubles not himſelf with other men's bu. 
ſineſs, gets peace and eaſe thereby. Where 
peace is, there God is or dwells. The 
world without peace is the ſoldier's pay. 
Arms carry peace along with them, A lit- 
tle in peace and quiet is my heart's wiſh, 
He bears with others, and ſaith nothing, 
who would live in peace. One father 1s 
fufficient to govern an hundred chil- 
dren, and an hundred children are not 
ſufficient to govern one father. The mal- 
ter is the eye of the houſe. The firſt ſer- 
vice a bad child doth his father, is to make 
him a fool; the next is, to make him mad. 
A rich country and a bad road, A good 
lawyer is a bad neighbour. He who pays 
well is maſter of every body's purie, 
Another man's bread coſts very dear. 
Have you bread and wine? ſing and be 
merry, If there is but little bread, keep it 
in your hand; if but a little wine, drink 
often ; if but a little bed, go to bed 
early, and clap yourſelf down in the 
middle. }Tis good keeping his cloaths 
who goes to ſwim. A man's own opi- 
nion is never in the wrong. He wha, 
ſpeaks little, needs but half ſo much brains 
as another man. He who knows mol, 
commonly ſpeaks leaſt. Few men take 
his advice who talks a great deal. He 
that is going to ſpeak ill of another, 
let him conſider himſelf well, and be 
will hold his peace. Eating little, and 
ſpeaking little, can never do a man hurt. 
A civil anſwer to a rude ſpeech col 
not much, and is worth a great dea. 
T2. 2 Speaking 
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Speaking without thinking is ſhooting 
without taking aim. He doth not loſe 
his labour who counts every word he 
ſpeaks. One mild word qurnches more 
heat than a whole bucket of water. Yes, 


good words to put off your rotten apples. 


Give every man good words, but keep 
your purſe-ſtrings cloſe, Fine words will 
not keepa cat from ſtarving. He that hath 
no patience, hath nothing at all, No pa- 
tience, no true wiſdom, Make one bar- 
gain with other men, but make four with 
yourſejf. There is no fool to a learned 
fool. The firſt degree of folly is to 
think one's ſelf wiſe; the next to tell 
others ſo; the third to deſpiſe all counſel. 
If wiſe men play the fool, they do it with 
a vengeance, One fool in one houſe is 
enough in all conſcience. 
thoroug i wiſe man who cannot play the 
fool on a juſt occaſion. A wiſe man doth 
that at the firſt which a fool mult do at 
the laſt. Men's years and their faults are 
always more than they are willing to own, 
Men's fins and their debts are more 
than they take them to be. Puniſhment, 
though lame, overtakes the finner at 
the laſt, He conſiders ill. that conſiders 
not on both ſides. Think much and 
often, ſpeak little, and write leſs. Con- 
ſider well, Who you are, What you do, 
Whence you came, and Whither you are 
to go. Lovp your thoughts to yourſelf, 
let your mien be free and open. Drink 
wine with pears, and water after figs. 
When the pear is ripe, it muſt fall of courſe. 
He that parts with what he ought, loſes no- 
thing by. the ſhift, Forgive every man's 
faults except your own. To forgive in- 
Juries .is a noble and God-like revenge. 
'Tis a mark of great proficiency, to bear 
eaſily the failings of other men. Fond 
love of a man's ſelf ſhews that he doth not 
know himſelf. That which a man likes 
well is half done. He who is uſed to do 
kindneſſes, always ſinds them when he 
ſands in need. A wiſe lawyer never goes 
to law himſelf, A ſluggard takes an hun- 
dred ſteps becauſe he would not take one 
in due time. When you are all agreed 
upon the time, quoth the curate, I will 
make it rain. I will do what I can, and a 
little leſs, that I may hold out the better. 
Truſt ſome few, but beware of all men. 
He who knows but little preſently outs with 
it He that doth not mind ſmall things 
will never get a great deal. John Do- 
little was the ſon of Good-wife Spin-little. 
To know how to be content with a little, is 


He is not a 


not a morſel for a fool's mouth. That 
15 never to be called little, which a man 
thinks to be enough. Of two cowards, he 
hath the better who firſt finds the other 
out. The worſt pig often gets the beſt 
pear. The devil tarns his back when he 
finds the door ſhut againſt him. The 
wiſer man yields to him who is more than 
his match. He whothinks he can do moft, 
is molt miſtaken, The wiſe diſcourſes of 
a poor man go for nothing. Poor folks 
have neither any kindred nor any friends. 
Good-preachers give their hearers fruit, 
not flowers. Woe to thoſe preachers wha 
liſten not to themſelves. He who quakes 
for cold, either wants money to buy him 
cloaths, or wit to put them on. Poverty 
is a good hated by all men. He that 
would have a thing done quickly and 
well, muſt do it himſelf. He who Ln 
moſt is the leaſt preſuming or conk- 
dent. *Tis more noble to make yourſelf 
great, than to be born ſo, The beginning 
of an amour (or gallantry) is fear, the 
middle fin, and the end ſorrow or repent- 
ance. The beginning only of a thing is 
hard, and coſts dear. A fair promiſe catches 
the fool. He who is bound for another 
goes in at the wide end of the horn, and 
mult come out at the narrow if he can. 
Promiſing is not with deſign to give, but 
to pleaſe fools. Give no great credit to a 
great promiſer. Proſperity 1s the worſt 
enemy men uſually have. Proverbs bear 


- age, and he who would do well may view 


himſelf in them as in a looking-glaſs. A 
proverb is the child of experience. He 
that makes no reckoning of a farthing, will 
not be worth an halfpenny. Avoid care- 
fully the firſt ill or miſchief, for that will 
breed an hundred more. Reaſon governs the 
wiſe man, and a cudgel the fool. Suffering 
is the mother of fools, reaſon of wiſe men. 
If you would be as happy as any king, con- 


ſider not the few that are before, but the 


many that come behind you. Our religion 
and our language we ſuck in, with our 
milk. Love, knavery, and neceſſity, make 
men yur orators. Tnere is no fence 
againſt what comes from Heaven. Good 
huſbandry is the firſt ſep towards riches, 
A ftock once gotten, wealth grows up of 
its own accord, Wealth hides many a 
great fault. Good ware was never dear, 
nor a mifs ever worth the money ſhe coſts. 
The fool's eſtate is the firſt ſpent. Wealth 
is his that enjoys it, and the world is his 
who ſcrambles for it. A father with very 
greit we'!th, and a ſon with no virtue at 
3U4 alli 
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all. Little wealth, and litile care and 
trouble. The Roman conquers by fitting 
fill at home. Between robbing and re- 
ſtoring, men commonly get thirty in the 
hundred. He is learned enough who 
knows how to live well, The more a man 
knows, the leſs credulous he is. There 
is no harm in deſiring to be thought wiſe 
by others, but a great deal in a man's 
thinking himſelf to be fo. Bare wages 
never made a ſervant rich. Loſing much 
breeds bad blood. Health without any 
money 1s half ſickneſs. When a man is 
tumbling down, -every ſaint lends a hand. 
He that unſeaſonably plays the wiſe man 
is a fool, He that pretends too much to 
wiſdom is counted a fool. A wiſe man 
never ſets his heart upon what he cannot 
have. A lewd batchelor makes a jealous 
huſband. That crown is well ſpent which 
ſaves you ten. Love can do much, but 
ſcorn or diſdain can do more. If you 
would have- a thing kept ſecret, never 
tell it to any one; and if you would not 
have a thing known of you, never do 
at. Whatever you are going to do or ſay, 
think well firſt what may be the conſe- 
quence of it. They are always ſelling 
wit to others who have leaſt of it for them- 
ſelves. He that gains time gains a great 
point, Every ditch is full of after-wit. 
A little wit will ſerve a fortunate man. 
The favour of the court is like fair weather 
2n winter. Neither take for a ſervant him 
who you muſt entreat, nor a kinſman, nor 
a friend, if you would have a good one, 
A man never loſes by doing good offices 
to others. He that would be well ſerved, 
muſt know when to change his ſervants. 
Ignorance and proſperity make them bold 
and confident. He who employs one ſer- 
vant in any buſineſſes, hath him all there; 
who employs two, hath half a ſervant; 
who three, hath never a one, Either 
a civil grant, or a civil denial. When 
you have any buſineſs with a man give him 
title enough. The covetous man is the 
bailiff, not the maſter, of his, own eſtate. 
Trouble not your head about the weather, 
or the government. Like with like looks 
well, and laſts long. All worldly joy is 


but a ſhort-lived dream. That is a curſ- 


ed pleaſure that makes a man a fool. The 
ſoldier is well paid for doing miſchief. A 
ſoldier, fire, and water, ſoon make room 
for themſelves. A conſidering, careful 
man is half a conjurer. A man would not 
be alone even in paradiſe. One nap finds 
out, or draws on another. Have good 


luck, and you may lie in bed. He that 
will maintain every thing mult have his 
ſword always ready drawn. That houſe 
is in an ill cate where the diſtaff commands 
the ſword. One {word keeps another in 
the ſcabbard. He that ſpeaks ill of other 
men, burns his own tongue, He that 1s 
moſt liberal where he ſhould be ſo, is the 
beſt huſband. He 1s gainer enough who 
gives over a vain hope. A mighty hope 
is a mighty cheat. Hope 1s-a pleaſant 
kind of deceit. A man cannot leave his 
experience or wiſdom to his heirs. Fools 
learn to live at their own coſt, the wiſe at 
other men's. He is waſter of the whole 
world who hath no value for it. He who 
ſaith Woman, ſaith Wo to man. Oneene- 
my is too much for a man in a great poſt, 
and an hundred friends are too few, Let 
us enjoy the preſent, we ſhall have trouble 
enough hereafter. Men toil and take 
pains in order to live eaſily at laſt, He 
th t takes no care of himſelf, muſt not ex- 
pect it from others. Induſtry makes a 
allant man, and breaks ill fortune. Study, 
fie a ſtaff of cotton, beats without noiſe. 
Mother- in- la / and daughter-in-law are a 
tempeſt and hail- ſtorm. If pride were a 
deadly diſeaſe, how many would be now 
in their graves! He who cannot hold his 
peace will never lie at eaſe. A fool will 
be always talking, right or wrong. In 
ſilence there is many a good morſel. Pray 
hold your peace, or you will make me fall 
aſleep. The table, a ſecret thief, ſends 
its maſter to the hoſpital. Begin your 
web, and God will ſupply you with thread. 
Too much fear is an enemy to good de- 
liberation. As ſoon as ever God hath a 
church built for him, the devil gets a 
tabernacle ſet up for himſelf. Time is 2 
file that wears, and makes no noiſe, No- 
thing is ſo hard to bear well as proſperity. 
Patience, time, and money, ſet every _ 
to rights. The true art of making gol 
is to have a good eſtate, and to ſpend but 
little of it. Abate two-thirds of all the 
reports you hear. A fair face, or a fine 
head, and very little brains in it. He who 
lives wickedly lives always in fear. A 
beautiful face is a pleaſing traitor. If 
three know it, all the world will know it 
too. Many have too much, but nobody 
hath enough. An honeſt man hath half 
as much more brains as he needs, a knave 
hath r.ot half enough, A wiſe man 
changes his mind when there is reaſon 
for it. From hearing, comes wiſdom ; 
and from ſpeaking repentance, Old age 
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is an evil defired by all men, and youth 
an advantage which no young man under- 
ſtands. He that would have a good re- 
venge, let him leave it to God. Would 
you be revenged on your enemy ? live as 
you ought, and you have done it to pur- 
poſe. He that will revenge every affront, 
either falls from a good poſt, or never gets 
up to it. Truth is an inhabitant of hea- 
ven. That which ſeems probable is the 
greateſt enemy to the truth. A thouſand 
probabilities cannot make one truth, *'Tis 
no great pains to ſpeak the truth. That 
is moſt true which we leaſt care to hear. 
Truth hath the plague in his houſe (i. e. is 
carefully avoided). A wiſe man will not 
tell ſuch a truth as every one will take for 
a lie, Long voyages occaſion great lies. 
The world makes men drunk as much as 
wine doth. Wine and youth are fire upon 
fire, Enrich your younger age with vir- 
tue's lore. *Tis virtue's picture which 
we find in books. Virtue muſt be our 
trade and ſludy, not our chance. We 
ſhall have a houſe without a fault in the 
next world. Tell me what life you lead, 
and I will tell you how you ſhall die. 
He is in a low form who never thinks be- 
yond this ſhort life. Vices are learned 
without a teacher. Wicked men are dead 
whilſt they live. He is rich who defires 
nothing more. To recover a bad man is 
a double kindneſs or virtue, Who are 

ou for? I am for him whom I get moſt 

y. He who eats but of one diſh never 
wants a phyſician, He hath lived to ill 
purpoſe who cannot hope to live after his 
death. Live as they did of old; ſpeak as 
men do now. The mob is a terrible mon- 
ſter. Hell is very full of good meanings 
and intentions. He only is well kept whom 
God keeps. Break the legs of an evil 
cuſtom, Tyrant cuſtom * 4 a ſlave of 
reaſon. Experience is the father, and 
memory the mother of wiſdom. He who 
doeth every thing he has a mind to do, 
doth not what he ſhould do. He who ſays 
all that he has a mind to ſay, hears what 
he hath no mind to hear. That city 
thrives beſt where virtue is moſt eſteemed 
and rewarded, He cannot gowrong whom 
virtue guides. The ſword kills many, but 
wine many more. *Tis truth which makes 
the man angry. He who tells all the truth 
he knows, mult lie in the ſtreets. Oil and 
truth will get uppermoſt, at the laſt. A 
probable tory is the beſt weapon of ca- 
lumny. He counts very unſkilfully who 
leaves God out of his reckoning. No- 


mon 


thing is of any great value but God only. 
All is good that God ſends us. He that 
hath children, all his morſels are not his 
own. Thought is a nimble footman. 
Many know every thing elſe, but nothing 
at all of themſelves. e ought not to 
ive the fine flour to the devil, and the 
oe to God. Six foot of earth make all 
men of one fize, He that is born of a 
hen muſt ſcrape for his living. Afflictions 
draw men up towards heaven. That 
which does us good is never too late. 
Since my houſe muſt be burnt, I will warm 
myſelf at it. Tell every body your buſi- 
neſs, and the devil will do it for you. A 
man was hanged for ſaying what was 
true, Do not all that you can do; ſpend 
not all that you have; believe not all that 
you hear; and tell not all that you know. 
A man ſhould learn to fail with all winds. 
He is the man indeed who can govern 
himſelf as he ought. He that would live 
long, muſt ſometimes change his courſe 
of life. When children are little they 
make their parents heads ach; and when 
they are grown up, they make their hearts 
ach. To preach well, you muſt firſt prac- 
tiſe what you teach others. Uſe or prac- 
tice of a thing is the beſt maſter. A 
man that hath Lbs is worth two who 
have it not. A fool knows his own buſi- 
neſs better than a wiſe man doth ano- 
ther's. He who underſtands moſt is other 
men's maſter. Have a care of- Had 
I known this before. Command 
your ſervant, and do it yourſelf, and you 
will have leſs trouble. You may know the 
maſter by his man. He who ſerves the 
public hath but a ſcurvy maſter. He that 
would have good offices done to him, muſt 
do them to others. *Tis the only true 
liberty to ſerve our good God. The com- 
foldier's blood makes the general a 
great man. An huge great houſe is an 
huge great trouble. Never adviſe a man 
to go to the wars, nor to,marry. Go to 
the war with as many as yon can, and with 
as few to Counſel. *Tis better keeping 
out of a quarrel, than to make it up after- 
ward. Grove birth is a very poor diſh on 
the table. Neither buy any thing of, nor 
ſell to, your friend. Sickneſs or diſeaſes 
are viſits from God, Sickneſs is a. per- 
ſonal citation befare our Judge. Beauty 
and folly do not often part company, 
Beauty beats a call upon a drum. Teeth 
placed before the tongue give good ad- 
vice. A great many pair. of ſhoes are 
worn out before men do all they ſay. A 
| great 
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ake a ſlow anſwer to an haſty queſtion, 
Self-praiſe is the ground of hatred. Speak - 
ing evil of one another is the fifth element 
men are made up of. When a man ſpeaks 
you fair, look to your purſe. Play not with 
a man till you hurt him, nor jeſt till you 
ſhame him. Eating more than you ſhould 
at once, makes you cat leſs afterward. He 
makes his grief light who thinks it ſo. He 
thinks but ill who doth not think twice of 
a thing, He who goes about a thing him- 
ſelf, hath a mind to have it done; who 
ſends another, carcs not whether it be done 
or no, There is no diſcretion in love, nor 
counſel in anger. Wiſhes never can fill a 
fack. The firſt ſtep a man makes towards 
being good, is to know he is not fo already. 
He who is bad to his relations is worſt to 
himſe!f. *Tis good to know our friends? 
failings, but not to publiſh them. A man 
may 2 his own faults in thoſe which others 
do. Tis the virtue of ſaints to be always 
going on from one kind and degree of vir- 
tue to another. A man may talk like a 
wiſe man, and yet act like a fool. Every 
one thinks he hath more than his ſhare of 
brains. The firſt chapter (or point) of 
fools is to think they are wiſe men. Diſ- 
cretion, or a true judgment of things, is 
the parent of all virtue. Chaſtity is the 
chief and moſt charming beauty. Little 
conſcience and great «x7 ay make a 
rich man. Never count four except you 
have them in your bag. Open your door 
to a fair day, but make yourſelf ready 
for a foul one. A little too late is too late 
ſtill. A good man is ever at home where- 
ever he chance to be. Building is a word 
that men pay dear for. If you would be 
healthful, clothe yourſelf warm, and eat 
ſparingly. Rich men are ſlaves condemn- 
ed to the mines. Many men's eftates 
come in at the door, and go out at the 
chimney. Wealth is more dear to men 
than their blood or life is. Foul dirty 
water makes the river great. That 
reat faint intereſt rules the world alone. 
Their power and their will are the mea- 
ſures princes take of right and wrong, 
In governing others you muſt do what you 
can do, not all you would do. A wiſe 
man will ſtay for a convenient ſeaſon, and 
wilt bend a lutle, rather than be torn up 
by the roots. Ever buy your wit at other 
men's charges. You muſt let your phlegm 
fubdue your choler, if you would not ſpoil 
your buſineſs. Take not phyfic when you 
are well, leſt you die to be better. Do not 
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do evil to get good by it, which never yet 
happened to any. That pleaſure's much 
too dear which 13 bought with any pain. 
To live poor that a man may die rich, is to 
be the king of fools, or a fool in grain. 
Good wine makes a bad head, and a long 

ſtory. Be as eaſy as you can in this world, 
provided you take good care ro be happy 

in the next. Live well, and be cheerful, 

A man knows no more to any purpoſe than 

he praftiſes. He that doth moſt at once, 
doth leaſt. He is a wretch whoſe hopes 

are all below. Thank you, good puſc, 
Farved my cat. No great good comes 
without looking after it, Gather the roſe, 

and leave the thorn behind. He who 
would be rich in one year 15 hang. 

ed at fix months end. He who hath 

a mouth will certainly eat. Go early to 
the market, and as Jate as ever you can to a 
battle. The barber learns to ſhave at the 

beards of foo's. He who is lucky (or rici) 

paſſes for a wiſe man too, He commands 

enough who is ruled by a wiſe man. He 

who reveals his ſecret makes himſelf a 

ſlave. Gaming ſhews what metal a man 

is made of. How can the cat help it if 
the maid be a foo!? Fools grow up apace 

without any watering. God ſupplies him 

with more who lays out his eſtate well. 

The printing-preſs is the mother of errors. 

Let me ſee your man dead, and I will tel! 

you how rich he is. Men live one half of 
the year with art and deceit, and the other 

half with deceit and art. Do yourſelf a 

kindneſs, Sir. [The beggar's phraſe for 

Give alms.] I was well, would be better; 

took phyſic, and died. [On a monument. ] - 
All row galley-wiſe; every man draws to- 

wards himſelf. He who hath money and 

capers is provided for Lent. A proud man 

hath vexation or fretting enough. He who 

buys by the penny keeps his own houſe 

and other men's too. fell me what com- 

pany you keep, and I will tell you what 

you do. At a good pennyworth pauſe a 

while. He who doth his own bufinefs doth 

not foul his fngers. *Tis gocd feaſting at 

other men's houſes. A wiſe man makes a 
virtue of what he cannot help. Talk but 
little, and hve as you ſhould do. 


$ 153- Old Spaniſh Proverbs. 


He is a rich man who hath God for his 
friend. He is the beſt ſcholar who hath 
learned to live well. A hand ſul of mother- 
wit is worth a buſhel of learning. When 
all men ſay you are an aſs, tis GY to 

ray. 
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bray. Change of weather finds diſcourſe 
for fools. A pound of care will not pay 
an ounce of debt, The ſorrow men have 
for others hangs upon one hair, A wiſe 
man changes his mind, a fool never will. 
That day on which you marry you either 
mar or make yourſelf, God comes to 
ſee, or look upon us, without a bell. You 
bad better leave your enemy ſomething 
when you die, than live to beg of your 
friend. That's a wiſe delay which makes 
the road ſafe. Cure your ſore eyes only 
with your elbow, Let us thank God, and 
be content with what we have. The foot 
of the owner is the beſt manure for his 
land. He is my friend who grinds at 
Enjoy that little you have 
while the fool is hunting for more. Say- 


ing and doing do not dire togetner. 


Money cures all diſeaſes. A life ill- ſpent 
makes a ſad old age. Tis money that 
makes men lords. We talk, but God doth 
what he pleaſes. May you have gocd 
luck, my ſon, and a little wit will ſerve your 
turn. Gifts break through ſtone walls. 
Go not to your doctor for every ail, nor to 
your lawyer for every quarrel, nor to your 
pitcher for every thirſt. There 1s no bet- 
ter looking-glaſs than an old true friend. 
A wall between both beſt preſerves friend- 
ſhip. The ſum of all is, to ſerve God 
well, and to do no ill thing. The creditor 
always hath a better memory than the 
debtor. Setting down in writing is a 
laſting memory. Repentance always coſts 
very dear. Good-breeding and _—_ 
make our ſons gentlemen, As you uſe 

our father, ſo your children will uſe you. 

here is no evil, but ſome good uſe may 


de made of it. No price is great enough 


for good counſel. Examine not the pedi- 

ree nor patrimony of a good man. There 
15 no ill thing in Spain but that which 
can ſpeak. Praiſe the man whoſe bread 
you eat. God keep me from him whom 
I cruſt, from him whom I truſt not I ſhall 
keep myſelf. Keep out of an haſty man's 
way for a while, out of a ſullen man's all 
the days of your life. If you love me, John, 
your deeds will tell me ſo. I defy all fec- 
ters, though they were made of gold. Few 
die of hunger, an hundred thouſand of 
ſurfeits. Govern yourſelf by reaſon, though 
fome like it, others do not. If you would 
know the worth of a ducat, go and borrow 
one. No companion like money. A good 
wife is the workmanſhip of a good huſ- 
band. The fool fell in love with the lady's 


. Jaced apron, The friar who aſks for 
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God's ſake, aſks for himſelf too. God 
keeps him who takes what care he can of 
himſelf, Nothing is valuable in this world, 
except as it tends to the next. Smoke, 
raining into the houſe, and a talking wife, 
wake a man run out of doors. There is 
no to-morrow for an aſcing friend. God 
keep me from ſtill-water, from that which 
is rough I will keep myſelf. Take your 
wife's firſt advice, not her ſecond. Tell 
not what you know, judge not what you 
ſee, and you will live in quiet. Hear rea- 
ſon, or ſhe will make herſelf be heard. 
Gifts enter every where without a wimble, 
A great fortune with a wife is a bed full of 
brambles. One pin for your purſe, and 
two for your mouth. There was never 
but one man who never did a fault. He 
who promiſes runs into debt. He who 
holds his peace gathers ſtones. Leave 
your ſon a good reputation and an employ- 
ment, Receive your money before you 
ive a receipt for it, and take a receipt 
fore you pay it. God doth the cure, 
and the 22 takes the money far 
it. Thinking is very far from knowin 
the truth. Fools make great feaſts, — 
wiſe men eat of them. June, July, Auguſt, 


and Carthagena, are the four beſt ports of 


Spain. A gentle calf ſucks her own mo- 


ther, and four cows more (between two 


own brothers, two witneſſes, and a notary). 
The devil brings a modeſt man to the 
court. He who will have a mule without 
any fault, muſt keep none. The wolves 
eat the poor aſs that hath many owners. 
Viſit your aunt, but not every day in the 
year. In an hundred years time princes 
are peaſants, and in an hundred and ten 
peaſants grow princes, 'The poor cat is 
whipped becauſe our dame will not ſpin. 
Leave your jeſt whilſt you are moſt pleaſe1 
with it. Whither goeſt thou, grief? Where 
I am uſed to go. Leave a dog and a 
great talker in the middle of the ſtreet. 
Never truſt a man whom you have injured, 
The laws go on the king's errands. Pa- 
rents love' indeed, others only talk of it. 
Three helping one another will do as 
much as fix men ſingle. She ſpins well 
who breeds her children well. You can- 
not do better for your daughter than to 
breed her virtuouſly, nor for your ſon 
than to fit him for an employment, Lock 
your door, that ſo you may keep your 
neighbour honeſt. Civil obliging lan- 
guage coſts but little, and doth a great deal 
of good. One Take it” is better than 
two „ Thou ſhalt have it.“ Prayers and 


provender 
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provender never hindered any man's jour- 
ney. There 1s a fig at Rome for him who 
gives another advice before he aſks it. He 
who is not more, or better than another, 
deſerves not more than another, He who 
hath no wiſdom hati no worth. «Tis bet- 
ter to be a wiſe than a rich man. Becauſe 
I would hve quictly in the world, I hear, 
and ſee, and ſay nothing. Meddle not be- 
eween two brothers. The dead and the 
abſent have no friends left them. Wao is 
the true gentleman, or nobleman? He 
whoſe actions make him fo. Do well to 
whom you will; do any man harm, and 
look to yourſelf, Good courage breaks ill 
luck to pieces, Great poverty is no fault 
or baſeneſs, but ſome inconvenience. The 
heard - hearted man gives more than he who 
has nothing at all. Let us not fall out, to 
give the devil a dinner. Truths too fine 
pun are ſubtle fooleries. If you would 
always have money, keep it when you have 
it. I ſuſpect that ill in others which 1 
know by myſelf. Sly knavery is too 
hard for honeſt wiſdom. He who reſctves 
to amend hath God on his fide. Hell 
is crowded up with ungrateful wretches. 
Think of yourſelf, and let me alone. He 
can never enjoy himſelf one day who fears 
he may die at night. He who hath done 
Ul once, will do it again. No evil hap- 
pens to us but what may do us good. If 
I have broken my leg, who knows but tis 
beſt for me. The more honour we have, 
the more we thirſt after it. If you would 
be pope, you muſt think of nothing elſe. 
Make the night night, and the day day, 
and you will be merry and wiſe. He 
who eats moſt eats leaft, If you would 
live in health be old betimes. I will go 
warm, and let fools laugh on. Chuſe your 
wife on a Saturday, not on a Sunday. 
Drinking water neither makes a man fick 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow. No 
pottage is good without bacon, no ſermon 
without St. Auguſtin, Have many ac- 
quaintance, and but a few friends, A 
wondrous fair woman is not all her huſ- 
band's own. He who marries a widow, 
will have a dead man's head often thrown in 
his diſh. Away goes the devikwhen he finds 
the door ſhut againſt him. *Tis great 
courage to ſuffer, and great wiſdom to hear 
patiently. Doing what I ought ſecures 
me againſt all cenſures. I wept when I 
was born, and every day ſhews why. 
Experience and wiſdom are the two beſt 
fortune-tellers. The beſt ſoldier comes 


from the plough. Wine wears no breeches, 
The hole in the wall invites the thief, A 
wiſe man doth not hang his wiſdom on a 
eg. A man's love and his belief are ſeen 
bs what he does. A covetous man makes a 
half-penny of a farthing, and a liberal man 
makes fix-pence of it. In December keep 
yourſelf warm and ſleep. He who will re- 
venge every affront, means not to hve long. 
Keep your money, niggard, live miſerably 
that your heir may ſquander it away. In 
war, hunting, and love, you have a thou- 
ſand ſorrows for every joy or pleaſure. Ho- 
nour and profit will not keep. both in one 
ſack. The anger of brothers is the anger 
of devils. A mule and a woman do belt 
by fair means. A very =wm beauty is 
either a fool or proud. Look upon a picture 
and a battle at a good diſtance. A great deal 
is ill waſted, and a little would do as well, 
An eſtate well got is ſpent, and that which 
is ill got deſtroys its maſter too. That 
which is bought cheap is the deareſt. *Tis 
more trouble to do ill than to do well. 
The huſband muſt not ſee, and the wife muſt 
be blind. While the tall maid is ſtoo 
ing the little one hath ſwept the houſe. 
Neither ſo fair as to kill, nor ſo ugly 
as to fright a man, May no greater 
iil befal you than to have many chil- 
dren, and but a little bread for them. Let 
nothing affright you but fin. I am na 
river, but can go back when there is rea- 
ſon for it. Do not make me kiſs, and 
ou will not make me fin. Vain-glory 
is a flower which never comes to fruit. 
The abſent are always in the fault. A 


great good was never got with a little 


ains. Sloth is the key to letin beggary- 
| left him 1 knew, for him who was highly 
raiſed, and I found reaſon to repent it. 
Do not ſay I will never drink of this 
water, however dirty it is. He who trifles 
away his time, perceives not death which 
ſtands upon his ſhoulders, He who ſpits 
againſt heaven, it falls upon his face. He 
who ftumbles, and falls not, meads his 
ce. He who is fick of folly recovers 
ate or never. He who hath a mouth of 
his own ſhould not bid another man blow. 
He who hath nb ill fortune is tired out 
with good, He who depends wholly upon 
another's providing for him, hath but an 
ill breakfaſt, and a worſe ſupper. A 
cheerful look, and forgiveneſs, 1s the beſt 
revenge of an affront, The requeſt of 2 

grandee is a kind of force upon a man. 
am always for the ſtrongeſt fide. If folly 
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were pain, we ſhould have great crying 
out in every houſe. Serve a great man, 


and you will know what ſorrow is. Make 


no abſolute promiſes, for nobody will help 
ou to perform them. Every man is a 
fool in another man's opinion. Wiſdom 
comes after a long courſe of years. Good 
fortune comes to him who takes care to 
get her. They have a fig at Rome for 
him who refalts any thing that is given 
him. One love drives ont another. Kings 
go as far as they are able, not ſo far as 
they defire to go. S0 2 fools— I muſt 
love you, and you love ſomebody elſe. He 
who thinks what he is to do, muſt think 


what he ſhould ſay too. A miſchief may 


happen which will do me (or make me) 
aod, Threatened men eat bread ſtill, i. e. 
ive on. Get but a good name and you 
may lie in bed. Truth is the child of 
God. He who hath an ill cauſe, let him 
ſell it cheap. A wiſe man never ſays, I 
did not think of that. Reſpect a good 
man that he may reſpe& you, and be 
civil to an ill man that he may not affront 
you. A wiſe man only knows when to 
change his mind. 'The wife's counſel is 
not worth much, but he who takes it not is 
a fool. When two friends have a com- 
mon purſe, one ſings and the other weeps. 
I loſt my reputation by ſpeaking ill of 
others, and being worſe ſpoken of. He 
who loves you will make you weep, and 
he who hates you may make you laugh, 


Good deeds hve and flouriſh when all 


other things are at an end. At the end of 
hfe La Gloria 1s ſung. By yielding you 
make all your friends ; but if you will tell 
all the truth you know, you will have your 
head broke, Since you know every thing, 
and I know nothing, pray tell me what L 
dreamed this morning. Your looking- 
glaſs will tell you what none of your friends 
will, The clown was angry, and he paid 
dear for it. If you are vexed or angry 
you will have two troubles inſtead of one. 
The laſt year was ever better than the pre- 
ſent. That wound that was never given 
is beſt cured of any other. Afflictions teach 
much, but they are a hard cruel maſter. 
Improve rather by other men's errors, than 
find fault with them. Since you can bear 
with your own, bear with other men's fail- 
ings too. Men Jay out at their under- 
ſtanding in ſtudying to know one another, 
and ſo no man knows himſelf, The ap- 
plauſe of the mob or multitude is but a 
poor comfort. Truths and roſes have 
thorns about them. He loves you better 


who ſtrives to make you good, than he 
who ſtrives to pleaſe you. You know nat 
what may happen, is the hope of fools. 
Sleep makes every man as great and rich 
as the greateſt, Follow, but do not rug, 
after good fortune. Anger is the weak- 
neſs of the underſtanding. Great poſts 
and oflices are like ivy on the wall, which 
makes it look fine, but ruins it. Make no 
great haſte to be angry; for if there be oc- 
caſion, you will have time enough for it. 
Riches, which all applaud, the owner feels 
the weight or care of. A competency 
leaves you wholly at your diſpoſal. Riches 
make men worſe in their latter days. He 
1s the only rich man who underſtands the 
uſe of wealth. He is a-great fool who 
ſquanders rather than doth good with his 
eſtate. To heap freſh kindneſſes upon un- 
grateful men, is the wiſeſt, but withal the 
moſt cruel revenge. The fool's pleaſures 
coft him very dear. Contempt of a man 
is the ſnarpeſt reproof. Wit without diſ- 
cretion is a ſword in the hand of a fool. 
Other virtues without prudence are a blind 
beauty. Neither enquire after, nor hear 
of, nor take notice of the faults of others 
when you ſee them. Years pals not over 
men's heads for nothmg. An halter will 
ſooner come without taking any care about 
it than a canonry. If all afſes wore 
packſaddles, what a good trade would the 
packſaddlers have. The vſual forms of 
civility oblige no man. There is no more 
faithful nor pleaſant. friend than a good 
book. He who loves to employ himſelf 
well can never want ſomething to do. A 
thouſand things are well forgot for peace 
and quietneſs ſake. A wiſe man avoids 
all occafions of being angry. A wiſe man 
aims at nothing which is out of his reach. 
Neither great poverty nor great. riches 
will hear reaſon. A good man hath ever 
good luck. No pleaſure is a better penny- 
worth than that which virtue yields. No 
old age is agreeable but that of a wiſe | 
man. A man's wiſdom 1s no where more 
ſeen than in his marrying himſelf. Folly 
and anger are but two names for the ſame 
thing, Fortune knocks once at leaſt at 
every one's door. The father's virtue is 
the beſt inheritance a child can have. No 
ſenſual pleaſure ever laſted ſo much as for 
a whole hour. Riches and virtue do not 
cf:en keep one another company. Ruling 
one's anger well, is not ſo good as pre- 
venting it. The moſt uſeful learning in 
the world is that which teaches us how to 
dic well. The beſt men come worſe out of 

company 
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company than they went into it. The 
moſt mixed or allayed joy is that men take 
in their children. Find money and mar- 
riage to rid yourſelf of an ill daughter. 
There is no better advice than to look al- 
ways at the iſſue of things. Compare 
your griefs with other men's, and they 
will feem leſs. Owe money to be paid at 
Eaſter, and Lent will ſeem ſhort to you. 
He who only returns home, doth not run 
away. He can do nothing well who is at 
enmity with his God. Many avoid others 
becauſe they ſee not and know not them- 
ſelves. God 1s always opening his hand 
to us. Let vs be friends, and put out the 
devil's eye. Tis true there are many 
very good wives, but they are under 
ground. Talking very much, and lying, 
are couſin-germans. With all your learn- 
ing be ſure to know yourſelf. One error 
breeds twenty more. Iwill never jeſt with 
my eye nor with my religion. Do what 
you have to do juſt now, and leave it not 
for to-morrow: Ill tongues ſhould have 
a pair of ſciſſors. Huge long hair, and 
very little brains. Speak little, hear much, 
and you will ſeldom be much out. Give 
me, a virtuous woman, and I will make 
her a fine woman. He who truſts nobody 
is never deceived, Drink water like an 
ox, wine like a king of Spain. I am not 
forry that my ſon loſes his money, but 
that he will have his revenge, and play 
on ſtill, My mother bid me be confident, 
but lay no wagers. A good fire is one 
half of a man's life. Covetouſneſs breaks 
the ſack; 1. e. loſes a great deal. That 
meat reliſhes beſt which coſts a man no- 
thing. The aſs bears his load, but not an 
over-load. He who eats his cock alone, 
mult catch his horſe ſo too. He who 
makes more of you than he uſed to do, 
either would cheat you or needs you. 
He that would avoid the fin, muft avoid 
the occaſion of it. Keep yourſelf from 
the anger of a great man, from a tumult 
of the mob, from fools in a narrow way, 
from a man that is marked, from a widow 
that hath been thrice married, from wind 
that comes in at a hole, and from a. re- 
conciled enemy. One ounce of mirth is 
worth. more than ten thouſand weight of 
melancholy. A contented mind is a great 

ift of God. He that would cheat the 
devil muſt "riſe early in the morning. 
Every fool is in love with his own bauble. 
Every ill man will have an ill time. Keep 
your ſword. between you and the ſtrength 
of a clown. Be ye laſt to go over a deep 


4 


river. He who hath a handſome wife, or 
a caſtle on the frontier, or a vineyard 
near the high way, never wants a quarrel. 
Never deceive your phyſician, your con- 
ſeſſor, nor your lawyer. Make a bridge 
of filver fot a flying enemy. Never truſt 
him whom you have wronged. Seck for 
good, and be ready for evil, What you 
can do alone by yourſelf, expect not from 
another. Idleneſs in youth makes way 
for a painful and miſerable old age. He 
who pretends to be every body's particu- 
lar friend is nobody's. onkider well be- 
fore you tie that knot you never can undo. 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe any before you 
know them. A prodigal ſon ſucceeds a 
covetous father. He is fool enough him- 
ſelf who will bray againſt another aſs. 
Though o'd and wile, yet ftilt adviſe. 
Happy is he that mends of himſelf, with- 
out the help of others. A wiſe man 
knows his own ignorance, a fool thinks he 
knows every thing. What you eat your- 
ſelf never gains you a friend. Great 
houſe-keeping makes but a poor will. 
Fair words and foul deeds deceive wiſe 
men as well as fools. Eating too well at 
firſt makes men eat ill afterwards. Let 
him ſpeak who received, let the giver 
hold his peace. An houſe built by a man's 
father, and a vineyard planted by his 
———— A dapple-grey horſe will 
ie ſooner than tire. No woman is ugly 
when ſhe is dreſſed. The beſt remedy 
againit an evil man 1s to to keep at a good 
diſtance from him. A man's folly is ſeen 
by his ſinging, his playing, and riding full 
ſpeed. Buying a thing too dear is no 
bounty. Buy at a fair, and ſell at home. 
Keep aloof from all quarrels, be neither a 
witneſs nor party. God doth us more and 
more good every hour of our lives. An 
ill blow, or an ill word, is all you will get 
from a fool. He who lies long in bed Nis 
eſtate pays for it. Conſider well of a bu- 
ſineſs, and diſpatch it quickly. He who 
hath children hath neither kindred nor 
friends. May I have a diſpute with a 
wiſe man, if with any. He who hath loſt 
ſhame is loſt to all virtue, Being in love 
brings no reputation to any man, Yor vex- 
ation to all. Giving to the poor leſſens 
no man's ſtore. He who is idle is always 
wanting ſome. hat. Evil comes to us b 
ells, and goes away by inches. He whoſe 
houſe is tiled with glaſs muſt not throw 
ſtones at his neighbour's. The man is fire, 
the woman tow, and the devil comes to 
blow the coals. He who doth not look 
; | forward, 
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forward, finds himſelf behind other men. 
The love of God prevails for ever, all 
other things come to nothing. He who 
is to give an account of himſe}f and others, 
muſt know both himſelf and them. A 
man's love and his faith appear by his 
works or deeds. In all contention put 
a bridle upon your tongue. In a great froſt 
a nail is worth a horſe. I went a fool to 
the court, and came back an aſs. Keep 
money when you are young, that you may 
have it when you are old. Speak but lit- 
tle, and to the purpoſe, and you will paſs 
for ſomebody. If you do evil, expect to 
ſuffer evil. Sell cheap, and you wall fell 
as much as four others. An ill child is 
better ſick than well. He who riſes earl 
in the morning hath ſomewhat in his head. 
The gallows will have its own at laſt, A 
lie hath no legs. Women, wind, and for- 
tune, are ever changing. Fools and wil- 
ful men make the lawzers great. Never 
ſign a writing till you have read it, nor 
drink water till vou have ſeen it. Nei- 
ther is any barber dumb, nor any ſongſter 
very wiſe, Neither give to all, nor con- 
tend with fools. Do no ill, and fear no 
harm. He doth ſomething who ſets his 
houſe on fire; he ſcares away the rats, and 
warms himſelf. I ſell nothing on truſt till 
to-morrow. {| Written over the ſhop-doors.] 
The common people pardon no fault in 
any man. The fidler of the ſame town 
never plays well at their feaſt. Either 
rich, or hanged in the attempt. The feaſt 
is over, but here is the fool ſtill. To di- 
vide as brothers ufe to do: that which is 
mine is all my own, that which 1s yours I 
o halves in. There will be no money got 
y loſing your time. He will ſoon be a 
loſt man himſelf who keeps ſuch men com- 
pany. By courteſies done to the meaneſt 
men, you get much more than you can 
loſe. Trouble not yourſelf about news, 
it will ſoon grow ſtale and you will have 
it. That which is well ſaid, is ſaid ſoon 
enough. When the devil goes to his 
prayers he means to cheat you, When 
you meet with a fool, pretend buſineſs to 
get rid of him, Sell him for an aſs at a 
air, Who talks much and knows little. 
He who buys and ſells doth not feel what 
he ſpends. He who ploughs his land, and 
breeds cattle, ſpins gold. He who will 
venture nothing muſt never get on horſe- 
back. He who goes far from home for a 
wife, either means to. cheat, or will be 
cheated. He who ſows his land, truſts 
in God. He who leaves the great road 


himſelf who makes no compariſon with 


for a by-path, thinks to ſave ground, and 
he loſes it. He who ſerves the public 
obliges nobody. He who keeps his firſt 
innocency eſcapes a thouſand fins.” He 
who abandons his poor kindred, God for- 
ſakes him. He who is not handſome at 
twenty, nor ſtrong at thirty, nor rich at 
forty, nor wiſe at fifty, will never be hand- 


ſome, ſtrong, rich, nor wiſe, He who re- 


ſolves on the ſadden, repents at leiſure. He 
who riſes late loſes his prayers, and pro- 
vides not well for his houſe. He who 
peeps through a hole may ſee what will 
vex him. He who amends his faults puts 
himſelf under God's protection. He whs 
loves well ſees things at a diſtance. He 
who hath ſervants hath enemies which he 
cannot well be without. He who pays his 
debts begins to make a ſtock, He who 
gives all before he dies will need a great 
deal of patience, He who ſaid nothing 
had the better of it, and had what he de- 
fired. He who ſleeps much gets but little 
learning. He who fins like a fool, like a 
fool goes to hell. If you would have your 
buſineſs well done, do it yourſelf, *Tis 
the wiſe man only who is content with 
what he hath, Delay is odious, but it 
makes things more ſure, He is always 
ſafe who knows himſelf well, A good 
wife by obeying commands in her turn. 
Not to have a mind to do well, and to put 
it off at the preſent, are much the ſame. 
Italy to be born in, France to live in, and 
Spain to die in. He loſes the good of his 
afflictions who is not the better for them. 
*1'is the moſt dangerous vice which looks 
like virtue. Tis great wiſdom to forget 
all the injuries we may receive. Proſpe- 
rity is the thing in the world we ought to 
truſt the leaſt, Experjence without learn- 
ing does more good than learning without 
experience. Virtue is the beſt patrimony 
for children to inherit. *Tis much more 
painful to live ill than to live well. An 
hearty good - will never wants time to ſnew 
itſelf. To have done well obliges us to 
do ſo ſtill, He hath'a great opinion of 


others. He only is rich enough who hath 
all that he deſires. The beſt way of in- 
ſtruction is to practiſe that which we teach 
others. Tis but a little narrow ſoul which 
earthly things can pleaſe. The reaſon 
why nts love the younger children 
beſt, is becauſe they have fo little hopes 
that the elder will do well. The deareſt 
child of all is that which is dead. He 
who is about to marry ſhould conſider 

: > | how 


how it is with his neighbours. There is a 
much ſhorter cut from virtue to vice, than 
from vice to virtue. He is the happy man, 
not whom other men think, but who thinks 
himſelf to be ſo. Of ſinful pleaſures re- 
pentance only remains. He who hath 
much wants ſtill more, and then more. 
The leſs a man ſleeps the more he lives. 
He can never ſpeak well who knows not 
when to hold his peace. The trueſt con- 
tent 15 that which no man can deprive you 
of. The remembrance of wiſe and good 
men inſtructs as well as their preſence. 
*Tis wiſdom, in a doubtful cafe, rather 
to take another man's judgment than 
our own. Wealth betrays the beſt re- 
ſolved mind into one vice or other. We 
are uſually rhe beſt men when we are 
worſt in health. Learning is wealth to the 
poor, an honour to the rich, and a ſupport 
and comfort to old age. Learning pro- 
cures reſpect to good fortune, and helps 
ont the bad. The maſter makes the houſe 
to be reſpeted, not the houſe the maſter, 
The ſhort and ſure way to reputation, 1s 
to take care to be in truth what we would 
have others think us to be. A good re- 

utation is a ſecond, or half an eſtate. 
He is the better man who comes neareſt 
to the beſt. A wrong judgment of things 
is the moſt miſchievous thing in the world. 
The neglect or contempt of riches makes 
a man more truly great than the poſſeſſion 
of them. That only is true honour which 
he gives who deſerves it himſelf. Beauty 
and chaſtity have always a mortal quarrel 
between them. Look always upon life, 
and uſe it as a thing that is lent you. 
Civil offers are for all men, and good 
offices for our friends. Nothing in the 
world is ſtronger than a man but his own 
| 7g When a man comes into trou- 

les, money is one of his beſt. friends. 


He only is the great learned man who 


. Knows enough to make him live well, 
An empty purſe and a new houſe finiſhed 
make a man wiſe, but tis ſomewhat too 
late. E 


$ 154. The Way to Wealth, as clearly ſhewn 
in the Preface of an old Pennjylvanian 
Almanack, entitled, Poor Richard im- 
« proved.” Written by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. 
Courteous Reader, 


I have heard, that nothing gives an au- 
thor ſo great pleaſure, as to find his works 


- reſpe&fully quoted by others. Judge, 


then, how much I muſt have been gra- 


7 
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tifizd by an incident I am going to relate to 
you. I ſtopped my horſe lately, where a 
great number of people were collected at 
an auction of merchants' goods. The hour 
of the ſale not being come, they were con- 
verſing on the badneſs of the times; and 
one of the company called to a plain, 
clean old man, with white locks, Pray, 
father Abraham, what think you of the 
times? Will not thoſe heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country ? how ſhall we be ever 


able to pay them? What would you adviſe 


us to? Father Abraham ſtood up, and 
replied, © If you would have my advice, I 
will give ic you in ſhort; “ for a word to 
the wiſe is enough,” as poor Richard ſays.” 
They joined in deſiring him to ſpeak his 
mind, and gathering round him, he pro- 
ceeded as follows“: 

« Friends,” ſays he, © the taxes are, indeed, 
very heavy; and, if thoſe laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to 
Pays we might more eaſily diſcharge them: 

ut we have many others, and much more 
grievous to ſome of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleneſs, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly; and from theſe taxes 
the commiſſioners cannot eaſe or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and ſome- 
thing may be done for us; « God * 
them that help themſelves,” as Poor Ric 
ard ſays, . 

I. It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that ſhould tax its people one-tenth 
part of their time to be employed in its 
ſervice: but idleneſs taxes many of us much 
more; ſloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, ab- 
ſolutely ſhortens life.“ Sloth, like ruſt, 
conſumes faſter than labour wears, while 
the uſed key is always bright,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays.—“ But doſt thou love life, 
then do not ſquander time, for that is the 
ſtuff life is made of, as Poor Richards ſays. 
How much more than is neceſſary do we 


#* Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to collect into one 
piece all the ſayings upon the following ſubjects, 
which he had dropped in the courſe of publiſhing 
the Almanacks called Poor Richatd, introduces 
father Abraham for this purpoſe, Hence it is, 
that Poor Richard is ſo often quoted, and that, in 
the preſent title, he is ſaid to be improved. Not- 
withſtanding the ſtroke of humour in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this addreſs, Poor Richard (Saun- 
ders) and father Abraham have proved, in Ame- 
rica, that they are no common preachers.— And 
ſhall we, brother Engliſhmen, refuſe good ſenſe 
and ſaving knowledge, becauſe it comes from the 
other fide of the water: 

: | ſpend 


a 
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2 in ſleep! forgetting that “ The 


ceping fox catches no poultry, and that 
there will be ſleeping enough in the grave,” 
as Poor Richard ſays. 

If time be of all things the moſt pre- 
cious, waſting time muſt be, as Poor Ri- 
chard ſays, © the greateſt prodigality;“ 
ſince, as he elſewhere tells us, © Loſt time is 
never found again; and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough.” Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
— ſo by diligence ſhall we do more 

th leſs perplexity. „ Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy; and 
he that riſeth late muſt trot all day, and 
ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſiteſs at night; 
while lazineſs travels ſo flowly, that 
bs ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy wh 
ſineſs, let not that drive thee; and early 
to bed,” and early to riſe, makes a man 
, wealthy, and wiſe,” as Poor Ri- 

Au. 

S8 What fignifies wiſhing and hopin 
for better times? We — make Hels 
times better, if we beſlir ourſelves. In- 
duſtry need not wiſh, and he that lives 
upon will die faſting. There are no 

ins without pains; then help hands, for 

have no lands,” or, if 1 have, they are 
ſmartly taxed. He that hath a trade, 
hath an eſtate; and he that hath a calling, 
hath an office of profit and honour,” as 
Poor Richard ſays; but then the. trade 
muſt be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the eſtate nor the office 
will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are 


induſtrious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, « at 


the working man's houſe hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.“ Nor will the bailiff 
or the conſtable enter, for «induſtry pays 
debts, while deſpair encreaſeth them.” 
What though you have found no treaſure, 
nor has any rich relation leſt you a legacy, 
«* Diligence is the mother of good 8% 
and God gives all things to induſtry, Then 
pov deep, while ſluggards ſleep, and you 
mall have corn to ſell and to keep. Work 
While it is called to a. ſor you know not 

ow much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” as 
Poor Richard ſays; and farther, . Never 
leave that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to-day.” — If you were a ſexvant, would 
you not be aſhamed that a good maſter 
ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your 
own maſter ? be aſhamed to catch yourſelf 
idle, when there is ſo much to be done for 
yourſelf, your family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools without mit- 


tens: remember, that The cat in gloves 
catches no mice, as Poor Richard ſays; It 
is true, there is much to be done, and, per- 
haps, you are weak - handed; but ſtick to it 
ſteadily, and you will ſee great effects; for 
«« Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones : 


and by dili and patience the mouſe 
ate in th cable; and little ſtrokes fell 
t oaks.” 


« Methinks I hear ſome of 7 fay, 
« Muſt a man afford himſelf no leiſure?” 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Ri- 
chard ſays; « Employ thy time well, if 
thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; and, fince 
thou art not ſure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour,” Leiſure is time for do- 
ing ſomething uſeful: this leiſure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never; for, © A life of leiſure and a life 


of lazineſs are two things. Many, without 


labour, would live by their wits only, but 
they break for want of ſtock ;?? whereas 
induſtry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
reſpect. Fly pleaſures, and they- will 
follow you. e diligent ſpinner has 2 
large ſhift ; and now I have a ſheep and a 
cow, every body bids me good-morrow.” 
II. « But with our induſtry we muſt 
likewiſe be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and 


overſee our own affairs with our own eyes, 


and not truſt too much to others; for, as 
Poor Richard ſays, | 


4 I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.” 


« And again, Three removes is as bad 


as a fire: and again, * Keep thy ſhop and 
thy ſhop will ide ths and again, If 


vou would have your buſineſs one, go; 


if not, ſend. And again, 
« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.” 


© And again, © The eye of the maſter will 
do more work than both his hands:” and 
again, Want of care does us more da- 


mage than want of knowledge: and again, 


«« Not to overſee workmen, 15 to leave 

your purſe open.” Truſting too much to 
others care is the ruin of many; for,“ In 
the affairs of this world, men are ſa ved, not 
by faith, but by the want of it:“ but a 
man's own care 1s profitable ; for, « If you 
would have a faithful ſervant, and one that 
you like, ſerve yourſelf. A little neglect 


may breed great miſchief ; for want of a 


nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want of a ſhoe 
the-horſe was loſt; and for want of a horſe 
3X | | the 
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the rider was loſt,” being overtaken and 
Mlain by the enemy; all for want of a little 
care about a horſe-ſhoe nail. 

III. So much for induſtry, my friends, 
and attention to one's own buſineſs; but to 
theſe we muſt add frugality, if we would 
make our induſtry more certainly ſueceſſ- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
ſave as he gets, « keep his noſe all his life 
to the grindſtone, and die not worth a groat 
at laſt” A fat kitchen makes a lean will;“ 
and, | 

«© Many eftates are ſpent in the . 

3 2 — — yr DF and 
. itti | 
And men — forſook hewing and ſplit- 
ting.“ 
If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, 
as well as of getting. The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, becauſe her out-goes are 
7 than her 1 5 
Away, then, with your expenſive fol- 
| Hes, and you will not = have ſo much 
cauſe to complain of hard times, heavy 
taxes, and chargeable families; for 
- 66 Women and wine, game and deceit, : 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.” 


© And farther, What maintains one vice, 
would bring up two children.“ . You may 
think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little 
3 now and then, diet a little more coſt- 
y, eloaths a little finer, and a little enter- 
tainment naw and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember, Many a little 
makes a mickle.” Beware of little ex- 
ces; * A ſmall leak will fink a great 
ip,” as Poor Richard ſays; and again, 
Who dainties love, ſhall beggars prove; 
and moreover, Fools make feaſts, and 
wife men eat them.” Here you are all 
got together to this ſale of fineries and 
nick-nacks, You call them goods; but, 
f you do not take care they will prove 
evils to ſome of you. You expect they 
will be ſold cheap, and perhaps they may 
for leſs than they coſt; but if you have 
| no occafion for them, they muſt be dear tg 

| you. Remember what Poor Richard ſays, 
« Buy what thou haſt no need of, and ere 
Jong thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſlaries.” And 
again, „At a great pennyworth pauſe a 
while :** he means, that perhaps the cheap- 

| meſs is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bDargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy buſineſs, 

may do thee more harm than good. For 


| _ Cuined by buying good pennyworths.“ 
| And, „It is fooliſh to lay out money in 


— 1 


— — 


an another place he ſays, « Many have been 
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A of repentance ;” and yet this 
folly is practiſed every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the Almanack. Many a 
one, for the ſake of finery on the back, have 
gone with a hung ly, and half ſtarved 
their families; „ Silks and ſattins, ſcarlet 
and velvets, put out the kitchen-fire,” as 
Poor Richard ſays. Theſe are not the ne- 
ceſlaries of life ; they can ſcarcely be called 
the conveniencies: and yet only becauſe 
they look pretty, how many want to have 
them ?—By theſe, and other extravagan- 
cies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of thoſe whom they 
formerly deſpiſed, but who, through in- 


duſtry and frugality, have maintained their 


ſtanding ; in which caſe it appears plainly, 
that, « A ploughman on his legs is higher 
than a gentleman on his knees,” as Poor 
Richard ſays. Perhaps they have had a 
ſmall effate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think « It is day, and 
will never be night:“ that a little to be 
ſpent out of ſo much is not worth minding; 
but “Always taking out of the meal - tub, 
and never putting in, ſoon comes to the 
bottom,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and then, 
« When the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water.“ But this they ng 
have known before, if they had taken hi 
advice. If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow ſome; for he 

t goes a borrowing, goes a ſorrowing,” 
as Poor Richard ſays; and, indeed, ſo does 
he that lends to ſuch people, when he goes 
to get it in again. Poor Dick farther ad- 
viſes, and ſays, ; 

« Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe, 

. Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe.” 
And again, « Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a greatdeal more ſaucy.” When 

ou have bought one fine thing, you muſt 

uy ten more, that your appearance pay 
be all of a-piece ; but poor Dick ſays, © 
is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firft deſire, than 
to _ all that follow it.” And it is as 


truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 
for the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the 
«© Veſſels may venture more, 


But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” | 


It is however a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for, 
as Poor Richard ſays, Pride that dines 
on vanity, ſups on contempt; —Pride break- 
faſted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and 25885 with Infamy.“ And, after 
all, of what uſe is this pride of appearance, 
for which ſo much is tiſked, {6 much is 
| , ſug! 
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fuffered ? It cannot promote health, nor 
eaſe pain; it makes no increaſe of merit 
in the perſon, it creates envy, it haſtens 
misfortune. 


© But what madneſs it muſt be to run in 


debt for theſe ſuperfluities ? We are offer. 
ed, by the terms of this fale, ſix months 
credit; and that, A pope. has induced 
ſome -& us _ attend it, becauſe we cannot 
ſpare y money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah ! think what 
you do when you run in debt; you give to 
another power over your liberty. If you 
cannot pay at the time, you will be aſham- 
ed to ſee your creditor ; you will be in fear 
when you ſpeak to him; you will make 
poor pitiful ſneaking excuſes, and, by de- 

rees, come to loſe your veracity, and fink 

to baſe, downright lying; for, © The 
ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is running in 
debt,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and again, 
to the ſame purpoſe, « Lying rides upon 
Debt's back:” whereas a free-born Eng. 
liſhman ought not to be aſhamed nor afraid 


to ſee or to any man living. Hut 
poverty deprives a man of al ſpirit 


and virtue. It is hard for an empty ba 
to ſtand upright.” What would you thi 
of that prince, or of that government, who 
ſhould iffue an edict forbidding you to dreſs 
like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain 
of impriſonment or ſervitude? Would you 
not ſay that you were free, have a right to 
dreſs as you pleaſe, and that ſuch an edit 
would be a breach of your privileges, and 
ſuch a government tyrannical? and yet 
you are about to put yourſelf under that 
283 when you run in debt for ſuch 
s Your creditor has authority, at his 
e to deprive you of your liberty, 
y confining you in gaol for life, or by ſel - 
ling you for a ſervant, if you ſhould not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your 
bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of 
yment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, “ Cre- 
tors have better memories than debtors ; 
creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſect, great ob- 
ſervers of ſet days and times.” The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the 
demand is made before you are prepared 
to ſa isfy it; or, if you debt in 
mind, the term, which at fr ſeemed ſo 
long, will, as it lefſens, appear extremely 


ſhort: Time will ſeem to have added 


NN his heels as well as his ſhoulders. 
* e have a ſhort Lent, who owe mo- 


ney to be paid at Eaſter.” At preſent, 


perhaps, you may think yourſelves in 
thriving ervamflances, aud that you can 


vice, but we cannot give conduct. 
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bear a little extravagance without injury; 


« For age and want fave while you may, 
No morning-ſun laſts a whole day.” 


Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain ; but ever, while you live, expence is 
conſtant and certain; and It is eaſier to 
build two chimneys, than to keep one in 
fuel,” as Poor Richard ſays: So, « Rather 
go to bed ſupperleſs, than riſe in debt. 


4% Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
1 ſtone that will turn all your lead into 
And when you have got the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, ſure you will no longer com- 
plain of bad times, or the difficulty of 
paying taxes. _ 

IV. This doctrine, my friends, is rea- 
ſon and wiſdom: but, after all, do not de- 
pend too much upon your own indultry, 
and frugality, and prudence, though ex- 


dellent things; for they may all be blaſted 


without the bleſſing of Heaven; and there- 
fore, aſk that bleſſing humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to thoſe that at gone ſee m 
to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember, Job ſuffered, and was after- 
wards proſperous, 
© And now to conclude, « Experienae 
keeps a dear ſchool, but fools will learn in 
no other.“ as Poor Richard ſays, and ſcarce 
in that; for it is true, © We may give ad- 
Ho- 
ever, remember this, They that will not 
be counſelled cannot be helped; and far- 
ther, that « If you will not hear Reaſon, 
ſhe will ſurely rap your knuckles,” as Poor 
Richard ſays.” GR 
Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue. The people heard it, and a 
proved the doctrine, and immediately 
actiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had 
en a common ſermon ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
gantly.—I found the good man had tho- 
roughly ſtudied my Almanacks, and di- 
efted all I had oſs on thoſe topics 
uring the courſe of tweaty-five years, 
The frequent mentiog he made of me 
muft have tired any one elſe ; but my va- 
nity was wonderfully delighted with it, 


'though I was conſcious that not a tenth 


part of the wiſdom was my own, which he 
aſcribed to me ; but rather Qs Pings 
that I had made of the ſenſe of all age 

and nations. However, I reſolved to be 
the better for the echo of it, and though 
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J had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a 
new coat, I went away, reſolved to wear 
my old one a little longer. Reader, if 
thou'wilt do the ſame, thy profit will be 
as great as mine. I am, as ever, thine to 


ſerve thee, RICHARD SAUXDERS. 
$ 155. In Praife of Virtue. 


— Virtue is of intrinſic value and 
deſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; 
not the creature of will, but neceſſary and 
immutable : not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the di- 
vine mind: not a mode of ſenſation but 
everlaſting truth ; not dependent on power, 
but the guide of all power. Virtue is the 
foundation of honour and eſteem, and the 
ſource of all beauty, order, and happi- 
neſs, in nature. It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reaſonable being, to which they ought 
to be abſolutely ſubſervient, and without 
which the more eminent they are, the more 
hideous deformities and the greater curſes 
they become. The uſe of it is not con- 
fined to any one ſtage of our exiſtence, or 
to any particular fituation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and 
circumſtances of our beings, Many of 
© the endowments and talents we now poſſeſs, 
and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
will ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſlate : 
but this will be our ornament and dignity 
in every future ſtate to which we may be 
removed. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
ng will vaniſh away, and all the arts o 
e be ſoon forgot; but virtue will remain 
for ever. This unites us to the whole ra- 
tional creation, and fits us for converſin 
with any order of ſuperior natures, a 
for a place in any part of God's work. 
Ir procures us the approbation and love ot 
all wiſe and good beings, and renders them 
our allies and friends. But what is of un- 
ſpeakably greater conſequence is, that it 
makes our friend, aſſimilates and 
unites our minds to his, and engages his 
"almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no leſs 
than ourſelves. It has the ſame authority 
in all worlds that it has in this. The further 
any being is advanced inexcellenceand per- 


'feQion, the greater is his attachment to it, 


and the more he is under its influence. To 
fay no more, tis the law of the whole uni- 
verſe : it ſtands firſt in theeſtimation of the 
Deity; its original is his nature; and it is 
the very object that, makes him lovely. 
Such is the importance of virtue, —_.O 
what conſequence, therefore, is it that we 
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pracliſe it There is no nt or 
motive, which is at all fitted to influence a 
reaſonable mind, which does not call us to 
this. One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul i 
preferable to the greateſt natural accom- 
liſhments and abilities, and of more va- 
ue than all the treaſures of the world. If 
you are wiſe, then, ſtudy virtue, and con- 
temn every thing that can come in com- 
petition with it. Remember, that nothing 
elſe deſerves one anxious thought or wiſh, 
Remember, that this alone is honour, glory, 
wealth, and happineſs. Secure this, and 
you ſequre every thing; loſe this, and all 
15 loſt, Price. 


$ 156. On Cruelty to inferior Animal: 

Man is that link of the chain of univer- 
ſal exiſtence, by which ſpiritual and cor- 
poreal beings are united : as the numbers 
and variety of the latter his inferiors are 
almoſt infinite, ſo probably are thoſe of the 
former his ſuperiors; and as we fee that 
the lives and BEES of thoſe below us 
are dependant on our wills, we _—_ rea- 
fonably conclude, that our lives an . 
pineſs are equally dependant on the wi 
of thoſe above os; accountable, like our- 
ſelves, for the uſe of this power, to the Su- 

reme Creator and Governor of all things. 
Should this analogy be well founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when laid 
before that juit and impartial judge l How 
will man, that ſan 2 be able 
to excuſe himſelf . charge of thoſe 
innumerable cruelties inflicted on his un- 
offending ſubjects committed to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed under his 
authority by their common Father ? whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, and who ex- 
pects that his authority ſhould be exerciſed 
not 2 with tenderneſs and mercy, but 
in conformity to the laws of juſtice and 
gratitude, 

But to what horrid deviations from theſe 
benevolent, intentions are we daily wit- 
neſſes ! no ſmall part of mankind derive 
their chief amuſements from the deaths 
and ſufferings of inferior animals ; a much 
greater, conſider them only as es of 
wood, or iron, uſeful in their ſeveral occu- 
pationz. The carman drives his horſe, 
and the carpenter his nail, by repeated 


blows; and ſo long as theſe produce the 
deſired effect, and they both go, nel- 
ther refle& or care whether either of them 
have any ſenſe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ſtately ox, with no more 
compaſſion than the blackſmith hammers 
a horſeſhoe: and plunges his knife into 


the 
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the throat of the innocent lamb, with as 
little reluctance as the taylor ſticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat. | 
If there are fome few, who, formed in 
a ſofter mould, view with pity the ſuffer- 
ings of theſe defenceleſs creatures, there is 
ſcarce one who entertains the leaſt idea, 
that juſtice or gratitude can be due to their 
merits, or their ſervices, The ſocial and 
friendly dog is hanged without remorſe, if, 
by barking in defence of his maſter's per- 
ſon and property, he happens unknowing- 
ly to diſturb his reſt: the generous horle, 
who has carried his ungrateful maſter for 
many years with caſe and ſafety, worn out 
with age and infirmities, contracted in his 
ſervice, is by him condemned to end his 
miſerable days in a duſt-cart, where the 
more he exerts his little remains of ſpirit, 
the more he is whipped to ſave his ſtupid 
driver the trouble of whipping ſome other 
leſs — — 4 the laſh. Sometimes, hav- 
in ta the practice of many un- 
— and Alec feats in a 2 gs 
he is at laſt turned out, and conſigned to 
the dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 
whom he is every day corrected for per- 
forming thoſe tricks, which he has learned 
under ſo long and ſevere a diſcipline, 
The ſluggiſh bear, in contradiction to his 
nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 


fion of a malignant mob, by placing red- 


hot irons under his feet: and the majeſtic 


bull is tortured by every mode which ma- 
lice can invent, - for no offence, but that 
he is gentle, and unwilling to aſſail his dia- 
bolical tormentors. Theſe, with innume- 
rable other acts of cruelty, injuſtice, and 


— — are every day committed, not 


with impunity, but without cenſure, 

even wi obſervation; but we may 

aſſured, that they cannot finally paſs 
away unnoticed and unretaliated 


The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly 
juſtify us in deſtroying thoſe animals wha 
would deſtroy us, who injure our proper- 
ties, or annoy our perſons; but not even 
theſe, whenever their ſituation 1 
them from hurting us. I know of no right 
which we have to ſhoot a bear on an inac- 
ceſlible ifland of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain's top; whoſe lives cannot injure 
us, nor deaths- procure us any benefit. We 
are unable to give life, and therefore ought 
not wantonly to take it away from the 
meaneſt inſet; without ſufficient reaſon ; 
they all receive it from the ſame benevo- 
tent hand as ourſelves, and have therefore 


an equal right to enjoy it. FY 
GA ha been Pad to create number- 
$:3L : 
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leſs animals intended for our ſuſtenance : 
and that they are ſo intended, the agree- 
able flavour of their fleſh to our palates, 
and the wholeſome nutriment which it ad- 
miniſters to our ſtomachs, are ſufficient. 
proofs: theſe, as they are formed for our 
uſe, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to 
deprive of life, becauſe it is given and 
preſerved to them on that condition ; but 
this ſhould always be performed with all 
the tenderneſs and compaſſion which ſo 
diſagreeable an office will permit; and no 
circumſtances ought to be omitted, which. 
can render their executions as quick and. 
uy as poſſible. For this, Providence has, 
wiſely and benevolently provided, by form- 
ing them in ſuch a manner, that their fleſh 
becomes rancid and unpalateable by a 
painful and lingering death ; and has thus 
compelled us to be merciful without com-- 
paſſion, aud cautious of their ſuffering, for. 
the ſake of ourſelves: but, if there are 
any whoſe taſtes are ſo vitiated, and whoſe 
hearts are ſo hardened, as to delight i 
ſuch inhuman ſacrifices, and to partake of 
them without remorſe, they ſhould be 
looked upon as dzmons in human ſha 
and expect a retaliation of thoſe tortures, 
which they have inflicted on the innocent, 
for the gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the paſſions of anger and 
revenge in the human breaſt, that it is not 
wonderful that men ſhould proſecute their 
real-or imaginary enemies with cruelty and, 
malevolence ; but that there ſhould exiſt in 
nature a being who can receive 


from giving pain, would he totally incre» 


dible, if we were not convinced, by me- 
lancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, but that this. unaccountable 
diſpoſition is in ſome meaſure inherent in 
the nature of man; for, as he cannot be 
taught by example, nor led to it by 
tation, or prompted to it by intereſt, it 
maſt be derived from his native conſtitu- 
tion; and is a remarkable confirmation of 
what revelation ſo frequeritly-inculcateg— - 
that he brings into the world with him an 
originaldepravity, the effects of a fallen and 
degenerate ſtate; in proof of which we need 
y obſerve, that the nearer he approaches 
to a ſtate of nature, the more predominant 
the diſpoſition appears, and more vio- 
lently it operates. We ſee children laughs 
ing at the  miſeries which they inflit on 
every unfortunate. animal which comes 
within their power; all ſavages are inge- 
nious in contriving, and happy in execut- 
313 ing, 
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Ing, the moſt exquiſite tortures; and the 
common people of all countries are de- 
lighted with nothing ſo much as bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings, executions, and all 
ſpectacles of cruelty and horror. Though 
civilization may in ſome degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extir- 
pate it: the moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed 
to be pleaſed with ſcenes of little leſs bar. 
barity, and, to the diſgrace of human na- 
ture, to dignify them with the name of 
ſports. They arm cocks with artificial 
wea which nature had kindly denied 
to their maleyolence, and, with ſhouts of 
—_ and triumph, ſee them plunge 
em into each other's hearts: they view 
with delight the trembling deer and de- 
feuceleſs hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
moſt agonies of terror and deſpair, and 
at laſt, finking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercileſs purſuers: they ſee with joy 
the beautiful pheaſant and harmleſs par- 
rridge drop from their flight, weltering in 
their blood, or perhaps periſhing with 
wounds ard hunger, under the cover of 
ſome friendly thicket to which they have 
in vain retreated for ſafety: they triumph 
over the unſaſpeRting fiſh, whom they have 
decoyed by an inſidious 83 feed 
ing, and drag him from his native element 
by a hook fixed to and tearing out his en- 
trails: and, to add to all this, they {| 
neither labour nor expence to preſerve 
and propagate theſe innocent animals, for 
no other end but to multiply the objects 
of their perſecution. | 
What name would we beſtow on a ſu- 
perior being, whoſe whole endeavours were 
employed, and whoſe whole pleaſure con- 
fiſted, in terrifying, enſnarivg, tormentin 
and deftroying mankind ? whoſe ſuperior 
faculties were exerted in fomenting ani- 
moſities amongſt them, in contriving en- 


gines of deſtruction, and inciting them to 


| uſe them in maiming and murdering each 
other? whoſe power over was em- 
ployed in affifting the rapacious, deceivin 
the ſimple, and opprefling the — 
who, without provocation or advantage, 
Mould continue from day to day, void of 
all pity and remorſe, thus to torment man- 
kind for diverſion, and at the ſame time 
— —_— _ his utmoſt — preſerve 
eir lives, to ate their ſpeci 
in order to — 1 2 of Maine 
22 to his 8 — be de- 
ted in proportion to miſeries he 
occaſioned ? I fay, what name deteſtable 
encugh could we find for ſuch a being : 
yet, if we impartially conſider the cale, 


# 


and our intermediate fituation, we muſt 
acknowledge, that, with regard to inferior 
animals, juſt ſuch a being is a ſportſman. 
| | Jens. 
5. 157. On the Duties of School Boys, from 
the pious and judicious ROLLIN. 
QuinQtlian ſays, that he has included 
almoſt all the duty of ſcholars in this one 
iece of advice which he gives them, to 
ove thoſe who teach them, as they love 
the ſciences which they learn of them; 
and to look upon them as fathers, from 
whom they derive not the liſe of the body, 
but that inſtruction which is in a manner 
the life of the ſoul. Indeed this ſentiment 
of affection and reſpect, ſuffices to make 
them apt to learn during the time of their 
ſtudies, and full'of gratitude all the reſt of 
their lives, It ſeems to me to inolude a 


r to be expected from 
Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to 


directions, in readily receiving the inftruc- 


tions of their — _ R_—_ _ 
to practice, is properly virtue of ſc 
lars, as that 5 — is to teach well. 
The one can do nothing without the other; 
and as it is not ſufficient for a labourer ta 
ſow the ſeed, unleſs the earth, after having 
opened its boſom to receive it, in a man- 
ner hatches, warms, and moiſtens it; ſo 
likewiſe the _ — —— de- 

nds upon a co een 
the waders 4. the ſcholars. 

Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured 
in our education, is the character of an 
honeſt man, and the mark of a good 
heart. Who is there among us, ſays Ci- 
cero, that has been inſtructed with any 
care, that is not highly delighted with the 
fight, or even the bare remembrance of 
his preceptors, maſters, and the place 
where he was tiught and brought up? 
Seneca exhorts young men to e al- 
ways a great reſpect for their maſters, to 


. whoſe care they are indebted for the 


amendment of their faults, and for having 
imbibed ſentiments of honour and _ 
Their exaQtneſs and ſeverity diſpleaſe 
ſometimes at an age when we are notina 
condition to judge of the obligations we 
owe to them; but when years have ripen- 
ed our underſtanding and judgment, we 
then diſcern that what made vs diſlike 
them, I mean admonitions, reprimands, 
and a ſevere exaQneſs in reſtraining the 
paſſions of an imprudent and inconſide rate 


age, is expreſsly the very thing which 
ug 


make us e 
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Thus we ſee that Marcus Aurelius, one of 
the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious emperors 
that Rome ever had, thanked the gods for 


two things eſpecially —for his having had 


excellent tutors himſelf, and that he had 
found the like for his children. 
Quinctilian, after having noted the dif- 
ferent characters of the mind in children, 
draws, in a few words, the image of what 
he judged to be a perfect ſcholar; and 
certainly it is a very amiable one: For 
my part,” ſays he, I like a child who is 
encouraged by commendation, is animated 
by a ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is 
outdone. A noble emulation will always 
keep him in exerciſe, a reprimand will 
touch him to the quick, and honour will 
ſerve inſtead of a Gan We need not fear 


that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give himſelf 


up to ſullenneſs,” Mihi ille detur puer, 
quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui 
virtus fleat, Hic erit alendus ambitu : 
hunc mordebit objurgatio: hunc honor 
excitabit: in hoc deſidiam nunquam vero- 


r. + 

How great a value ſoever Quinctilian ſets 
upon the talents of the mind, he eſteems 
thoſe of the heart far beyond them, and 
looks upon the others as of no value with- 
out them. In the ſame chapter from 
whence I took the preceding words, he 
declares, he ſhould never have a — 
opinion of a child, who placed his ſtudy 
in occafioning laughter, by mimicking the 
behaviour, mien, and faults of others : and 
he preſently gives an admirable reaſon for 
it:“ A child,“ ſays he, © cannot be truly 
ingenious, in my opinion, unleſs he be 

ood and virtuous; otherwiſe, I ſhould 
rather chooſe to have him dull and heav 
than of a bad diſpoſition.” Non dabit 
ſpem bone indolis, qui hoc imitandi ſtudio 
petit, ut rideatur. Nam probus quoque 
imprimis erit ille vere ingenious : alioqui 
— pejus duxerim tardi eſſe ingenii, quam 


He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the 
eldeſt of his two children, whoſe character 
he draws, and whoſe death he laments in 
ſo eloquent and pathetic a ſtrain, in the 
beautiful preface to his fixth book. I ſhall 
beg leave to inſert here a ſmall extract of 
it, which will not be uſeleſs to the boys, as 
they will find it a model which ſuits well 
with their age and condition, 

After having mentioned his younger ſon, 


who died at five years gld, and deſcribed 


the graces and beauties of bis countenance; 
the prettineſs of his expreſſions, the viva- 


— 


tity of his underſtanding, which began to 


ſhine through the veil of childhood; « I 
had ſtill left me, ſays he, my ſon Quinctilian. 
in whom I placed all my pleaſure and all 
my hopes, and comfort enough I might 
have found in him: for, having now en- 
tered into his tenth year, he did not pro- 
duce only bloſſoms like his younger brother, 
bat fruits already formed, and beyond the 
power of diſappointment.—I have much 
experience; but I never ſaw in any child, 
do not ſay only ſo many excellent diſpo- 
fitions for the ſciences, nor ſo much taſte, 
as his maſters know, but ſo much probity, 
ſweetneſs, good nature, gentleneſs, and 
inclination to pleaſe and oblige, as I diſ- 
cerned in him, | 
« Beſides this, he had all the advantages 
of nature, a charming voice, a pleaſing 
countenance, and a ſurpriſing facility in 
1 „ well the two languages, as if 
e had been equally born for both of 
them. | 
« But all this was no more than hopes. 
I ſet a greater value upon his admirable 
virtues, his equality of temper, his reſolu- 
tion, the courage · with which he bore up 
ainſt fear and pain; for, how were his 
phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his patience under 
a diſtemper of eight months continuance, 
when at the point of death he comforted 
me himſelf, and bade me not to weep for 
him ! and delirious as he ſometimes was at 
his laſt moments, his tongue ran of nothing 
elſe but learning and the ſciences: O vain 
and deceitful hopes ! & c. | 
Are there many boys amongſt us, of 
whom we can truly ſay ſo much to their 
ad vantage, as Quinctilian ſays here of his 
ſon ? What a ſhame would it be for them, 
if, born and brought up in a Chriſtian 
country, they had not even the yjrtues of 
Pagan children! I make no ſcruple to re- 
t them here again—docility, obedience, 
reſpe& for their maſters, or rather a degree 
of affection, and the ſource of an eternal 
ratitude; zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful 
thirſt after the ſciences, joined to an ab- 
horrence of vice, and irregularity ; an ad- 
mirable fund of probity, goodnels, gentle» 
neſs, civility, and liberality ; as alſa pa- 
tience, courage, and greatneſs of ſonl in 


the courſe of à long fickneſs. What then 


was wanting to all theſe virtues : That 
which alone could render them truly worthy 
the name, and muſt be in a manner t 
ſoul of them, and conſtitute their whole 
value, the precious gift of faith and piety ; 
the ſaving -knowledge of a Mediator; a 
ſincere deſire of pleaſing God, and refer - 
ring our actions to him. 
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obſerving — 


To accuſtom young People to the innocent and agreeab Err 3 


it was judged proper to inſert the Jae as affor, 
much valuable Information. * 


MARKS EXPLAINED. 


b ſignifies - - buds ſwelled. 

B ---- -- buds beginning to open. 

˙0⁵T[ - flowers beginning to 

F - - - - - - flowers full blown. | | 
e by : N 

L - - - - - - leaves quite out, 

r. p. - - - fruit nearly ripe. 

R. P. - - - fruit quite rip eG. 

E emerging out 1 the 8 

122822 flowery ecayed. 


I MONTH. 


] OSEMARY, 515. H. Roſmarinus officinal, HP 
11. "Honeyſuckle, 458. Lonicera perichmenum, 1. 


23. Archangel, red, 240.2. Lamium urpureum, F. 
5. Haſel-nut tree, 439. Corylus ave * 
neyſuckle, 458. Lonicera periclhmenum, L. on 
axe N 1690. H. Viburnum inn, F. 


7211 ifolium, f. 


n nivali, F. 


II. MONTH. 


7 WOOD LARK, 6g. Alauda arborea, 
2. . 
+ Elder tree, 461. Sambucus zigra, f. fu. 


12. RO ORS, 39.3. Corwus ru Zu, | to . 
* _ GEESE, 136.1. N 2 oy 


* WAG TAIL WHITE, 75.1. Motacilla alba, appears. | 


* The vsgtul is faid by Willughby to remain with us all the year in the 3 Ie hems 

to me to ſhift 17s quarters at leaſt, 17 it does not go out of England. However, it is. certainly a bird of 

paſſage in ſome countries, if we can believe Aldrovandus, the __ of the Swediſh Calendar, and the 

author of he treatiſe De Migrationibus Avium. Linnæus oblerres, $ K. Art. Motacilla, that moſt birds 
which live vpon inſets, and n migrate. 


ks 
E - 6. THRUSH, 
5 e 5 * 4 i ; . , 4 N 3 * - *s - 0-3 +l 6 
: * 
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February 
16. THRUSH, 64. 2. Turdus muſicus, fings. 


 * CHAFFINCH, 88. Fringilla cahbs, fog. 
80. Thermometer, 11. Higheſt this month. 
Thermometer, 2. Loweſt this month. 

22. PARTRIDGES, 57. Tetrao — ** to pair. 
Haſel tree, 439. Corylus avellana 


25, Gooſeberry buſh, 1 H. Ribes e 
F Current, red, 456.1 bes: rubrum, ? both young plants. 
' Thermometer from the 19th to the 25th, between © and - 1 with ſnow, 
Wind during _ latter Por of the month between E. and N. | 


—_— — — 


H. MONTH, 
3. ROOKS, 39-3 Corvus frugilegus, begin to build. 


hermometer 10. 
4. THRUSH, 960 Turdus muſicus, fung. 


DOVE, RING, 62.9. Columba palumbus, £0065, 
- Thermometer, 0. Loweſt this month, 
1x. Sallow, Salix F. | 
Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tins, I. | 
+ BEES, Apis mellifera, out of the hive. | \ 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus N ö | 
Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nob:/is, 1. 
ou e eee Cochl * p. 
21. $, ſcurvy, 302. 1. earia 
Aſp, 446. "ns opulus tremula, F. 
26. Speedwe 279 + Veronica agreftis, F. 
der, 422. Alnus fy > 
28. Violet, feet, 364.2. Viola odorata, F. . 
Parſnep, cow, 20 5 Heracleum /phondylium, E. 
Pilewort, 296. Ranunculus ficaria, F. 
Thermometer, 25.50. Higheſt this month, 
29. Cherry tree, 463. Prunus ceraſus, B. 
Current buſh, 456.1. Ribes rubrum, B. 
Primroſe, 284-1. Primula weris, F. 
Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccata, F. 
Elder, water, 460. Viburnum opulus, B. | 
Thorn, haw, 453. 3. Cratzgus oxyacantha, B. 
Larch tree, 1405. H. Pinus larix, B. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus ofrya, 3435. 
Gs 188. Tanacetum, vulgare, E. ; 


_— 


IV. MONTH. ,. fy 


1. eres, tegen. B. 


Willow, weep Salix Babylonica, L. 
ELM-TREE, pong. 5 Ulmus campefiris, F. 
Quicken tree, 452.2. Sorbus excuparia, f. 


® Linnzus that the female chaffinch to Italy alone, Holland; arid that the male 
® the ning, nging its note, foretels the du wer: — pcm TK: a8. foe, that the to- 
male ch diſappears in Switzerland in the winter, but not the male. 

10 — — — ſr 11. ; Wa 5. rr 11. and ſeems 


— i. e. March 
; : 1. Apricot, 
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April 

1. Apricot, 1533. H. Prunus Armeniaca, F. 
Narciſſus, pale, 371.2. Narciſſus p/ſeudonar, 

3, Holly, 466.1 Ilex aquifolium, f. 

Bramble, 467.1. Rubus frutico/us, L. 
Raſberry buſh, 467.4. Rubus ideus, L. 
Currants, red, 456. "Ribes rubrum, F 
Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon taraxicum, E. 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, E. 

4. Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum in-, F. 
* TREE, 451. 1.2. Pyrus malus, B. 
Orpine, 269.1. Sedum zelephium, B. 

Briar, 454-1. Roſa canina, L. 

6. Gooſeberry, 1489. H. Ribes ne, f. 
Maple, 470.2. Acer campeſtre, B. 

Peach, 1515. 25 Amy rol ns —_— L. et r. 
Apricot, 153 s Armeniaca, L.. 
Plum tree, 2. —— precox, L. 
Poor tree, 452. Pyrus communis, B, 
* SWALLOW, 71.2. Hirundo arbica, returns. 
7. Filberd, 439. Corylus avellana, L. 
low, Salix, L. 
Alder, 442.1. Betula ales, J. 
Lilac, 1763. Syringa walgaris, I. 
Oak, 440.1. Quercus, _ f. 
Willow, e — b, 
1 communis, 
21 2 Syringa vulgaris, b. 
8 — 470. Acer þ latanut, L. 
Wormwood, 181.1. Artemitia ab/fnthium, E 
+ NIGHTINGALE, 78. Motacilla ee ſongs. 
Auricula, 1082. H. Primula auricula, b. 

10. Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobilis, L. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betzlus, b. 
Willow, white, 447.1. Salix alba, b. 

BEES about the male fallows. - 

Feverfew, 187.1. Matricaria Parthenium, E. 
Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon taraxicum, E. 
Hound's tongue, 226.1. Cyno loſſum officinale, E. 
Elm, 468. Ulmus, 1 

ANEMONE, wood, 259. Anemone nemoro/e, F. 
Jack in the hedge, : Hb ryſimum alliaria, E. 
Quince tree, 2 ens cydonia; L. 

1. Elder, water, 460. ibarnum opalay, L, 


# According to Ptolemy, .. 


+ From morn till eve, tis muſic all around; 
Nor doſt thou, Philomel, diſdain to join, 
Even in the mid-day glare, and aid the quire. 
But thy ſweet ſong calls for an hour apart, 
When ſolemn Night beneath his canopy, 
f Enrich'd with ftars, by Silence and by Slcep 
Attended, fits and nods in awful ftate ; 
Or when the Moon in her refulgent car, 
Triumphant rides amidſt the filver clouds, 
Tinging them as ſhe paſſes, and with rays "=. 
Of mildeſt luſtre gilds the ſcene below; 
While zephyrs bland breathe thro' the thi ſhade, 
a With breath ſo gentle, and fo ſoft, that e'en 
Tube poplar's trembling leaf forgets to move, 
And mimic with its ſound the vernal ſhowerz - 


Thea it me fit, and liſte to thy Rrains, &, 


Y.: 2 4 
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April 
11. Alder, berry bearing, 465. Rhamnus frangula, I. 
12. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia acacia, I. 
Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, I. 
Lime tree, 473. 1,2, 3. Tilia Europea, I. 
Mercury, dogs, 138.1. Mercurialis perennis, F. 
Elm, wwych, 469.4. L. 
Ragweed, 177. Senecio Jacob a, E. 
13. Laburnum, 1721. Cytiſus Jaburnum. f. 
Strawberry, 254. Fragaria va, F. 
— tree, 452. 2. —— L. 
ycamore, 470. Acer þ 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus laurcceraſus, L. 
Gooſeberry buſh, 1484. H. Ribes — 4. FEB F. 
Currant buſh, 456.1. Ribes 
Mallow, 251.1. Malva flveftris, K. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, L. 
14- Flixweed, 298.3. Siſymbrium ſepbia, E. 
Apple tree, 451. Pyrus malus, L. 
Hops, 137.1. Humulus pinzs, E. 
Plane tree, 1706. H. Platanus —— b. 
Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regia, f. 
BITTERN, 100, 11. Arden fellaris, makes a noiſe. 
15, Vine, 1613. Vitis viniftra, B. 
Turneps, 204-1. Braſſica rapa, F. 
36, Abele, 446.2. Populus alba, B. 
Cheſnut, 138.2. H. Fagus caftanea, B. | 
Ivy, ground, 243. Glechoma hederacea, F. 
Fig tree, 1431, Ficus carica, b. 
' Apricots and peaches out of bloay. 
RED START, 78.5. Motacilla Plenicurus, returns, 
Talip tree, 1690. . Liriodendron gn, B. 
Plum tree, 462. Prunus domeſtica, F, 
Sorrel, 2yood, * 281.1,2., Oxalis acetojella, F. 
Marygold, marſb, 272. Caltha paluftris, F. 
Laurel, urge, 465. 1 laureola, F. 
17. Jack in the hedge, 291.2. Eryſimum alliaria, F. 
illow, white, 447.1. * L. et F. 
N 1404. H. 3 — — A 
er, water, 460. 1. Viburnum 
ebe 6.2. 4 pulus alba, L. 
CKOW, 2 RR canorus, Hare. 
18. nn 449-1. Quercus, robur, I. F, 


Thorn, black, 462.1. Prunys „B. 

Pear tree, 452. Pyrus communis, | 

Mulberry tree, 9 Morus vi 2 B, o 
Violet, dog, 364-3- Viola canina, 


ime tree, 413.1,2,3- Tilia Europa, L. 
— = Atropa belladenna, E. 
Chevy tree, 403. 1. Prunus . F. 
Aſh tree, 469. Fraxinus e . 
— 470. ou — * 
room, 47 rtium ium, 
— 198 7 agus —— L. 


Fir, Sch, 44. Pinus Hlpyfric, b. 


® Une ders net them is noir this trecken of Shins 
N Ge nn ew barley, 


18. Cackow 
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April 

18. Cuckow flower, 299. Cardamine 

20. Thermometer 42. the 2 bighe this month. 

21. Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regia, L. 
Plane tree, 1706. H. Platanus orientalis, L. 
Fir, Weymouth, 8. dend. Pinus da, 8B. 
Acacia, 17 19. H. Robinia g/eude-acacia, L. 

Eig tree, 1431. H. Ficus carica, L. 

Wall flower, 291. Cheiranthus, cherii, F. 
Poplar, 6lack, 446.1. Populus nigra, L. 
Beech tree, 439-1. Fagus fluatica. L. 

22. Fir, balm of Gilead, Pinus ants et f. 
Young Apricota. 
Fir, Scotch, 443. Pinus falvefric, f. 

— Fraxinus excelfier, F. 1 77 
room, 474. Spartium oparium, L. 

Poplar, Carding. L. 
Meadow ſweet, 2 _ Spirza, almaria, B. | 
Fig tree, 1431. H. Ficus carica, fruit mw 
Tormentil, 257.1. Tormentilla erecta, E. 
Phyllerea, 1585. H. Phyllerea /atifolia, F. 


Thorn, evergreen, 1459. H. Meſpilus gyracanta, b. 


Roſemary, 515. H. Roſmarinus officinalis, P. 
Campion, 6.77 3 9.8. Jeet dioica, F. 
Buckbean, 285.1. Menyanthes ri _ F. 
Furze, zeedle, 476.1. Genifta Auglica, F. 
Stitchwort, 346.1. 1 boloftea, F. 

23. Crab tree, 451.2. —— e F. 
Apple tree, 45 1.1. ; 
Robert, herb, 388. — — F. 
ieldfares, 64. 3. Tardus pilaris, m here. 

room, 474- Spartium ſcaparium, E 
* — e96. 15. Chenopodium — F. 
Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccifera, L. 
: Holly, 466.1. Ilex aguifolizm, B. 
Furze, 475. Eulex Zuropeus, l. 
Agrimony, 202. Agrimonia cupator, E. 
25. Sycamore, 470. Acer g/cudoplar. F. 
ornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, F. 
Aſp, 446. Populus tremu/a, I. 
Spurge, /un, 313-8. Euphorbia peplus, F. 
tree, 461.1. Sambucus aigra, f. 
Nettle, 139. Urtica dioica, F. 


Bindweed, mall, 275.2. Convolvulus arven/. . 


Fir, balm of Gilead. Pinus balſamea, L. 


Cicely, wild, 207.1. Chzrophyllum Aegir F. 
2 — and gooſeberries, 


26. Plantain ribwort, 314-5. Plantago Janceo!. * 


Germander, wild, 281.11. Veronica cbm. F. Fo 
| Hell, 466. te 266, Arum maculatum, ſpathaout. 


Holly, 
27. 8 


uifolium, F, 


9735, — nonſeripe. F. 
Syringa vulgaris, F. 


Crane” Tul. Flo, 357.2. Geranium cicurar, F. 
St. John's wort, z, Hypericum T * 
Betony water, 2 - 4 1. Scrophularia 

1. Bryonia alba, 2 
Birch tree, 443. 1. Betula alba, TF. 
28. Jeſſamine, 1599, 1. H. e officinale, L 
Thorn, white, 453-3- 


Bryony, white, 


-ratzgus oxyacantha, f. 


12 92H 2 7 * 
4. 


28. BLACK 
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April | 
28. BLACK CAP, 79. 12. Motacilla 
WHITE begs 77. Motacilla H,. 
uniper 444-1. Juniperus communis, f. 
aſberry buſh, 457.4. Rabu ideus, f. 
Quince tree, 1452. H. Malus Cydor. 2 
Crow foot, weer wwoed, 248. 1. Ranunculus euric. F. 
29. Bugle, 245. Ajuga reptans, F. 
Bay, 1688. H. Laurus * 
Peas and beans, f, - 
Snow, 


v. MONTH. 
May 


1. Croſswort, 223.1. Valantia eraciata, F. 
Avens, 253.1. * . — WY 4 
Mu 191.1, Artemiſia c 
Ba 1.1688 H. Laurus nobilis, L. 
3+ Lily of the valley, 264. Convallaria Maiali, f. 
Violet, water, 285. Hottonia paluftris, F 
4+ Lettuce /ambs, 201. Valeriana locufta, F. 
Tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, L. 
Hound's tongue, 226.1. Cynogloſſum officinale. 
Cowſlips, 284.3. Primula weris, F. 
Valerian, wild, 200.1. 2 „ 
__ » 284-1, Rhinanthus . 
ce. 
Thertom. B. The loweſt this month. 8 7 
Fir, Aver, buds hurt by the froft. 
5. Twayblade, 385. Ophrys ovata, f. 
Tormentil, 257. Tormentilla ere&a, F. 
Celandine, 309. Chelidonium majus, E. 
Betony, 238.1, Betonica 2 E. 8 
6. Oak, 440. —— — robur, F. et L. bo 


or ſowing bar 
Saga „ Tohite, 3 = Saxifraga granulata, F. 
4 — excelfior. f. 
Ramſons, 37 Allium ar fac, F. 
Nettle, ww ng 3 Lamium album, F. 
Quicken tree, 459-2. Sorbus — F. 
7. Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus — 
8. Woodruffe, 224. Aſperula — F. 
9. Cheſnut tree, 1382. H. Fagus caftanea, f. 
10. Celandine, 30g. Chelidonium majus, F. 
Solomon's ſeal, 664. Convallaria polygonat 
Thorn, white, 453+ 3+ Cratzgus — F. 


* The black 6 er bn, and v by foms In Natl call the modk nigh 
Whether it be a 45 age I cannot ſay. 

+ I have ſome 7 whether this bird be the Sylyia of the Lianzus, though the deſcription ſem? 
to anſwer to Ray's, and to one of own, which I find among my papers. 

| Waal hex, according to Dr. Hale, it « modivey is g. 


11. l. Maple, s 


20. Bryony, black, 


2 | ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. - 


1 le, „ * campeſtre, F. 
— garden 
12. — buſh, 8 Berberis vulgaris, F. 
Cheſnut, hore, 108 3. H. Eſculus bippocas, F. 
Bugloſs, fuall wild, 227.1, 28 arwenſis, F. 
13. Graſs, water. ſcorpiom, 220.4. Myoſous or piaid, F. 
ince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus Cydonia, F. | 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, F. 
4 Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, L. 
855 ee 3. Populus tremula, I. 
bulbous, 247. 2. Ranunculus bulbs. F. 
— cups, 247. Ranunculus repens, F. 
25. Young tur ties. 
Lime tree, 473- Tilia Ezropea, f. 
Milkwort, * 287.1,2. Polygala 
Crane's bill, 359.10. Geranium 
Walnut, 1 | H. Juglans regia, F. 
16. Muſtard, ; 298-4. Eryſimum officinale, F. 
Many oak g end hoe A. without _ 
45 pos more i, 
Violet, feet, 364.1. Viola edors, D. | 
Stitehwort, 346. Stellaria boloftea, D. 
Anemone, wood, 259.1 Anemone, nemoro/a, D. 
Cuckow flower, 299,20. Cardamine A r „D. 
Earth nut, 209. Bunium, bulbocaſt. 
Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, f. 
21. Nightſhade, _ tropa 
3 Fate ofcin. F. 
23. itory of . 158.1. Parietaria - 
= Bramble, 467. Rubus Sasch, f. 
25. Money wort, 283.1. Lyſimachia aum F. 
Columbines, 173. 1. Aquilegia vulgar. 4 in the avvods. 
26. Tanſy, <vild, 256.5. Potentilla an/erina, F. 
pa 274- 4s 0 ne niger, f. 1 
27, Campion, white, 33 ychms, dioica, F. 
: Clover, 328.6. Tim 2 e, F. 
28. Avens, 262.1. Geum «rbanum 
Chervil, wild, 207. Cbærophyflum anale, F. 
* Bryony, black, 262.1. Tamus communis, F. 
Brooklime, 280.8. Veronica beccabunga, F. 
Guckow flower, 338. Lychnis fos cucali, F. 
Creſſes, water, 200. 00.1. Siſymbrium 2afturt. F. 
—— 32. Higheſt this — 
31. Spurrey, 351.7. Spergula arvenfir, F 
Alder, berry bearing, 465- — . 


aris, * 


" ” 
* 
32 . 
* 


VI MONTH. 


2 water, 460.1. Viburnum opdlar, F. 


Lily, yellow water, 368.1. Nymphza /utea. F. 

Flower de luce, yellow water, 374. Iris ptudo-acor. F. 
Ma er e 185.3. Anthemis cotula, F. 
3 282.1. Anagallis arvenſis, F. 


3 Arſmart, 145.4 Polygonum och F. 


b 
* 
. 
1 
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June 
. Thyme, 430.1. Thymus ſerpyllum, F. 
a Parſnep, * 205. — ſpbondilium, F. 
Quicken tree, 452. Sorbus aucuparia, D. 
Fo Radiſh, horſe, 301.1. Cochlearia armorac. F. 
Thorn, evergreen, 1459.3. H. Meſpilus pyracantha, F. 
Bramble, 467. Rubus fruticgſus, F. ü 4 
1 ing. 
6. Vine, 1613, H. Vitis vinifera, b. 
Flix weed, 298.3. Siſymbrium ſophia, F. 
Raſberry buſh, 467. 4. Rubus ide, F. 
Mallow, dwarf, 25 1.2. Malva rotundifolia, F. 
Elder, 461.1. Sambucus nigra, F. | 
Stichworth, Jer, 346. Stellaria graminea, F. 
Tare, everlaſting, 320.3. Lathyrus pratenfis, F. 
Gout weed, 208.3, Agopodium padagrar. F. 
Bryony, «vbite, 261. 1, 2. Bryonia alla, F. 
Ros , Doc, 4541. Roſa canina, F. 
Bugloſs, wipers, 227. 1. Echium vulgare, F. 
7. Graſs, vernal, 398.1. Anthoxanthum odorar. F. 
Darnel, red, 395. Lolium perenne, F. 
Poppy, will, 308.1. Papaver ſamnifer, F. - | 
Buckwheat, 181. H. Polygonum eie 3 
8. Pondweed, zarrow leaved, 145.9. H. Polygonum amphib. F. 
Sanicle, 221.1. Sanicula ons F. | | 
9. Eyebright, 284.1. Euphraſia officinalis, F. 
Heath, fine leaved, 471. 1 Erica cinerea, F. 
Saxifrage, bugle, hyacinth, D. 
Broom, 474-1. Spartium ſcoparium, podded. 
Nettle, hedge, 237. Starchys flvatica, F. 
12. Wheat, 386.1. Triticum bybernum, in car. 
Meadow ſweet, 259.1. Spiræa ulmaria. f. 
SCABIOUS, FIELD, 191-1 3 arven/is, F. 
Valerian, great water, 200.1. Valeriana officinal, f. 
Cinquefoil, marſo, 256.1. Comarum paluftre, F. 
Orchis, /efer butterfly, 380.18, Orchis bifolia, F. 

13. Willow herb, great hairy, 311.2. Epilobium hirfutum, F. | 
Parſnep, cow, 205. Heracleum 2 F. | S. 
Betony, water, 283.1. Scrophulari TE F. | 
Cockle, 3 38.3 A 1 « 

Sage, 5 10.7. H. Salvia officinalzs, F. 

15. Mallow, 251.1. Malva flveftris, F. 
Nipplewort, 173. 1. Lapſana communis, F. 
Woodbind, 458. 1.2. Lonicera perieſymen. f. 
NIGHTINGALE agr. 7 

16. Fir, Weymouth, 8 dend. Pinus tæda, F. 
Hemlock, 215.1. Conium maculatum, F. 
Nightſhade, woody, 265. Solanum dulcamara, F. 
Archangel, white, 240. Lamium album, F. 

17. Vervain, 236. Verbena officinalis, F. 
Agrimony, 202. Agrimonia expator, F. 
Hemlock, water, 215. Phellandrium aquatic, F. 


„ Pliny, lib. 11. f. 11. f „e en ab ee honey ie Abe Me Ae when the 
vine Re: 1 to his account then theſe plants are as forward in England 


as in Italy, ] 
| Thy bird is ſaid by Cateſby, as quoted by the author of the treatiſe De Migrationibus Avium, 


to be a bird of | : 
17. Acacia, 


ny OS 
n. 
4 


. 
, * 
o 


oth 


- July 3 
2. Beech, 439. Fagus Haien F. 
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June 


17. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia p/eudo-acacia, F. 
18. Yarrow, 183. Achillea millefolium, F. 


19. Thermom. 


25. Higheſt this month. 


20. Orache, wild, 154.1. Chenopodium album, F. 
Solftice. About this. time ROOKS come not to their neſt trees at night. 
Wheat, 386.1. Triticum byburnum, F. 3 | 
Ry x, 388.1. Secale hybernum, F. 
Self-heal, 238. Prunella vulgaris, f. 
Parſley, hedge, 219.4. Tordylium anthriſcus, f. 
Graſſes of many kinds, as feſtuca, aira, agroſtis, 1 cynoſurus, in car. 


22. Horehound, 3%, 239. Stachys Germanica, F. 
St. John's wort, 342, Hypericum perforatum, F. 
Parſnep, 206.1. Paſtinaca ſativa, F. W. 1k 
Mullein, vbite, 287. Verbaſcum thapſur, F. 
Poppy, wild, 308. Papaver jomnifer, F. 

23. Larkſpur, 708.3. H. ery mh Ajacis, F. 


Marygold, corn, 182.1. 


>hryſanthemum * Fo 


24. Roſemary, 5 ts: H. Roſmarinus officinalis, 
1613. H. 


25. Vine, 


Vitis winifera, F. 


Bindweed, great, 275. 2. Convolvulus ar vent, F. 


Feverfew, 187. Matricaria partbenium, F. 
Woad, wild, 366.2. Reſeda ſutcola, F. 


v 


Rocket, - _ Reſeda lutea, F. 
Cl, y 


Archang 


» 240-5. Galeopſis galcobdolon, F. 


Wheat, 386.1. Triticum hybernum, F. 
 Thermom. 20. The loweſt this manth. 

27. Clover mowed. | | 

Pennyworth, marſh, 222. Hydrocotule wulgar;s, F. 
Meadow, feet, 259. Spirza wimaria, F. 

28, Oats manured, 389. Avena /ativa, F, 
Barley, 388. Hordeum vulgare, F. 
Midſummer ſhoots of apricot, oak, beech, elm. nd 
Succorr, wWI Ib, 172-1. Cichorium intybus, F. 
Blue bottles, 198. Centaurea cyan, F. | 
os ner great, 198. Centaurea-/cabio/a, F. 

30. Currants ripe. 


pe 


According to Dr. Hales, May and June heat is, at a medium,'28.5. 0 3 


The groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
With melody refound. Tis filence all, 

As if the lovely ſongſters, overwhelm'd 

By bounteous nature's plenty, lay intranc'd 

In drowſy lethargy. XA 4 


VII. MONTH; . ths 


Pearlwort, 445.2. Fagina procumbens, F. 
Carrot, wild, 218. Daucus carrota, F. 
Graſs, dog, 390.1. Triticum repens, in ear; 


Violet, C 


©, © 1 htard no'bitds after the end of this month; 


wbiſtli 


bian, 274. Gentiana preumonan. F. 


the STONE CURLEW, 108. Charadrin 
late at night ; the YELLOW HAMMER, 93.2. Emberiza flava ; the GOLD- 


Cedicnemus, ng | 
FINCH, 89.1. and GOLDEN CRESTED WREN, 79.9. Motaciſla regulus, now and then chirping 
I omitted to note down when the cuckow left off finging; but, as. well as I remember, it was t this 


ef Juys - 


that this bird diſappears about the riſing of the dog-ſtar, i. e. towards the latter end 
| 4. Silver 


uly . | 
J 4. Silver weed, 256.5. Potentilla anferina, F. 


Betony, 238.1. Betonica officinatis, F. ys 
| Nightihade, enchanters, 289. Circaa lutetiana. f. 

6. Lavender, 512. Lavendula pic, F. 

Parſley, hedge, Tordylium anthriſcas, F. 
Gromill, 228.1. Lithoſpermum offcinale, F. 
Furze, 473. Ulex geniffa, D. 

Cow wheat, eebright, 284.2. Euphraſia odont. F, 

7. Pinks, maiden, 335.1. Dianthus deltoides, F. 

8. Tanſey, 188.1. Tanacetum vulgare, f. 
Bed - ſtraw, /ady's-yellow, 224. Galium verum, F. 
Sage, wood, 45: Teucrium bree, . 
Spinach, 162. H. Spinacia aleracia, F. 

ber mom. 22. Loweſt this month. 
9. Angelica, wild, 208.2. Angelica flveftris, F. 
- Strawberries rife. 


Fennel, 217. Anethum faniculum, F. 


10. Beans, kidney, 884, H. Phaſeolus walgaris, podded, 


Parſley, 884. H. Apium perroſelinum, E. | 
Sun . 8 3 56. 5. Do CLF. F. 

ew, aved, 356. era | WS 
55 white, 1109. n. Liam candidum, f. 


11. Mullein, hoary, 288. Verbaſcum phlomoid. F. 


Plantain, great, 314-1,2. Plantago major, F. 

WILLOW, SPIKED, of Theophr. 1699 
famine, 1599. H. Jaſminum gfficinate, F 
| harrow, 332. Ononis ping, F. 

Hy ſſop, 516. H. Hyſſopus cialis, F. 
Potatoes, 615. 14. H. Solanum tubero/um, F. 
Second ſhoots of the maple. | 

Bell flower, round lea ved, 277.5. Campanula, F. 
Lil, Wwuirz, 1109. H. Lilium candidumn, F. 
Raſberries ripe, 

Figs yellow, 

13. LIE TREE, 473. Tilia European, F. 
Knapweed, 198.2. Centaurea facea, F. 
Stonecrop, 269. Sedum rupeftre, F. ' 
Graſs, 4not, 146. Polygonum aviculare, F. | 
Graſs, bearded dog, 390.2, Triticum caninum, F. 

8 Thermom. 39. Higbeſ this mtb. 
Aſparagus, 267.1. Aſparagus offtcinalir, berrits. 

Mugwort, 190.1. Artemiſia vulgaris, F. 

Willow herb, purple ſpiked, 3 

222 PARTRI _ A ED 
imony, ay ater bemp, 187.1. - Bidens tripart. F. 

20, Flax, Gn 362.6. Linum tatharticum, F. 
Arſmart, ſpotted, 145. . 88 perfiearith, F 


Lily, 1112. H. Liliom 
HBNS mak, — telephium Lo 
22, i » 2 um 7 
Hart's - 116. 2 
p 


, 7 } . Fruit i 
| - , 2 thnus, f. 2 
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H. Spirza  falicifol. F, 


67.1. Lyihrum ſaljcaria, F. 
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July 


28. Mint, water, 233.6. Mentha aquatica, F. 
Willow herb, 311.6. Epilobium palufre, F. 
Thiſtle tree ſow, 163 7 Sonchus 8 
Burdock, 197.2. Arttium lappa, f. | 
Saxifrage, 213.1, 2. rie Ener, F. 
Devil's nir, 191.3. Scabioſa ſucciſa, F. 

31. Nightſhade, common, 288.4. Solanum zigrum, F, 
DOVE, RING, 62.9. Columba palumbus, oec. 


* 
* 


— — 


VIII. MON T H. 
Auguſt 


ky Melilot, 331.1. Trifolium officinale, F. 

Rue, 874.1. Ruta graveolens, F. 

Soapwort, 339.6. Saponaria officinalis, F. 
Bedſtraw, white lady i, 224.2, Galium paluffre, F. 
Parſnep, water, 300. — gere F. 
Oats almof fit to cut, 


3+ Te 8 
5. Tanſey, 188.1. Tanacetum vulgare, F. 
Onion, 1115. H. Allium cepa, 
7. Horehound, 239. Marrubium vulgare, F. 
Mint, awarer, 233.6. Mentha aguat, . 
Nettle, 139: rtica dioica, F. 


Orpine, 269.1 Sedum —— | EL alle 
NUTHATCH, 47. Sitta Europea, chatters. | 
8. Thermom. 20, Loweſt to the 27th of this month. | 
9. Mint, red, 232.5. Mentha gentilis, F. 
Wormwood, 188.1. Artemiſia ab fenthium, F. 
12. Horehound, water, 236.1. Lycopus Eeropens, F. 
Thiſtle, lady 5s, 195.12. Carduus marian, F. 
Burdock, 196. Arctium lappa, F. 
ROOKS come to the neft trees in the evening, but do not roof there, * 
14. Clary, wild, 237.1. Salvia verbenaca, F. 
STONE CURLEW, 108. Charadrius æ dic nm, whiſtles at night. | 
15. Mallow, vervain, 252. Malva alcea, F. O 
GOAT SUCKER, 26. 1.  Captimalgus Europe, males. a _ the eating, 
and young _ 
16. 2 35. rheft to the 2510 of this month, 
17. Orach, wild, 154.1. kg 
ROOKS rooft on their neft trees. 4 
GOAT SUCKER, no longer heard. _ 
21. Peas and aubeat cut. | 
Devil's bit, ye//oww, 164.1, Leontodon, — b. * 
26. ROBIN RED BREAST, 78.3. Motacillarubeclo fas. 
. Goule, 443. Myrica galt, F. R. Alt 
Golden rod, marſh, 176.2. Senecio þ 1 
29. Smallage, 214. Apium graveolens, 


Teaſel, 192.2. Dipſacus © F. 
Vipers come n bl, Blk. 


7 


: 


* From the crab berge th rh of Erber - frm hey wad ener 
be ſure that 1 inn the fir blow of the plant during that an 4 


* 
: Wr 5 Sx '%.. Fo b + 1 
0 . 4 0 EO \ 5, « \ * ” 1 q p 4 | OY bande 
ey het" TIES WE MONTE 
# SY y , 4 
5 ww. Lf . 1 1 2 
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September | IX. MON TH. 


2. WIL Lo. #8RB, yellew, 282.1. Lyſimachia vulgaris, J. A 
Traveller's joy, 258. Clematis viralla, F. 
5. Graſs of Parnaſſus, 35 5. Parnaſſia paluſtris. | 
10 Cathins of the hazel formed. | | 
T hermom. 17. The nog from the 10h te the xd of this manh - 
11. Catkins of the birch formed. 
pb hat 
r till in thoug t ripe ſome time; ſ% t : 
are green, red, and black berrits on the ſamt individual —— at the pu time. 
Ivy, 459. Hedera helix, f. 
Leaves of the fycomore, birch, lime, mountain ty a" begin to change. 
- . Furze, 475. Ulex Ezropens, F. 
Catkins of the alder formed. 
Thermom. 36.75. The bigheft fi from the 10th to the rnd hu month 
CHAFFINCH, 88. Fringilla ca/ebs, cbirpi. 
17. Herrings. 
20. FERN, FEMALE, 124-1.  Pteris aguilina, turned brown. 
Aſh, mountain, 452.2. Sorbus aucuparia, F. R. 
Laurel 1549. H. Prunus lanroceraſus, f. r. 
Hoes, humulus Iupului, 137- 1, f. r. 
21. SWALLOWS gone. Full moon. 
23. Autumnal equinox. | 
25. WOOD LARK, 69.2. Alauda arberra, 8 5 
FIELD FARE, 643. Turdus pilarit, appears. 
Leaves of the plane tree, tawny —gf the _ , yellow=—of the 1 yellowihh py 
. of the ycomore, dirty brown==of the maple, pale yellow=of the aſp, fine lemon— 
7 the elm, orange the hawthorn, ta "rat pay the . red—of the 
ornbeam, bright vella the willow will, fill boar 
27. BLACK BIRD ſings. 
29. THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus muficus, figs. 
30.*Bramble, _ Rubus e. 


x. MONTH. 


ally peer Black 162 This communis, F. R. 
Elder, marſb, 460. 1. Viburnum F. R. 
28. 461.1. Sambucus zigra, F. R. 


Roſa canina, F. R. | : 
2 1 5. Rhamnus 7 EK. : i N 
Holly, 466. 1155 888 R. * eee ee | 
Barberry, 465. . Berberis vulgaris, FR... nf n 
.  Nightlhade, wee, 265. Solanum dulcamara, ER WG | , 
2. Thorn, black, 46 2.1, Prunus /pino/e, F. R. 5 | 
692 CROW, R ,ROYSTON, 39.4. Corvus cornix, returns. 4 7g 
* athins of /allows formed, 
 B Lion fp nh al fog gulf bi, pln. 
kk rom. 26.50. Hi 7 20 
7. BLACK BIRD, 65. 1. Turdus merula, fings. 
aud high; mol, eee ey and pair tir e. 
9. Spindle t tree, 468. 1. Euyonymus Ezropaus, F. R. 
Some aſh trees quite. tripped of their leaves. | 


Leaves of mar, Ol Pedal re ra at has. 


' $4 vtiibhat'tieat? according to Dr; Hales, at's wediom; 1s 1B. "ba 
f Linneus obſerves in the Syſtema Natura, and the n Soeclea, the this 222 is Mi. the huf- 
yg cate by im. Ap 
3 Y 2 10. WOOD 
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. Odtober | 
10. WOOD LARK ing.. 
* RING DOVE. coves. 
14. WOOD LARK orgs. © f 
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Several plants fill in flower, as gauſs, wine bebn, black noneſach, hanokeeed, bu- 


gloſs, gentian, ſmall titchwort, 


c. in grounds not broken up. 


A great miſt and perfect calm; not ſo much as a leaf falls. Spiders vvebs innume- 
rable appear every where. Waodlark fings. Rooks do not flir, but fit quietly on 


their neft trees. 


16. GEESE, WILD, 136.4 - Anas, aner, leave the fens and go to the rye lands. 
22. WOODCOCK, ro4. 1 ruſticela, db * 


Come 


B trers ftil green 


24. LARK, SKY, 12 Alauda arvenſis, r. 


Privet, 465.1. 
26. Ter mom. 7. Loweſt this month. 


ſtrum vulgare, F. 


Honeyſuckle, 458. 1,2. Lomicera periclymen. fill in flower in the hedges, and 


mallow and few. 


WILD GEESE continue going 10 the rye lands, 
* ——— 8 f 


. Now from the north 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoeid ſhore, _ 
Burſting their brazen dungeons, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, and ftormy guſt, and flaw, 


Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeſtes | 
And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas up-turn. 


oud, 


Mirror. 


"Here ends the Calendar, being interrupted by my going to London. During the 


whole time it was kept, the barometer flutuat 
except a few days, when it ſunk to 28.6. and roſe to oF. 


between 29.1. and 29.9. 


1 * 4 
* — Os. — 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Extred?s from Mr. PeExxAnT'S Britifh 


$ 1. | The Honxsz. 


HE breed of horſes in Great Britain 

is as mixed as that of its inhabitants ; 

tre frequent introduction of foreign horſes 

has given us a variety, that no ſingle coun- 

. try can boaſt of: moſt other kingdoms 

produce only one kind, while ours, by a 
zudicious mixture of the ſeveral ſpeci 

by the happy difference of — anc 


by our ſuperior ſkill in management, may - 


triumph over the reſt of Europe, in ha 
brought each quality of this noble — 
to the higheſt perfeftion. N 


In the annals of Newmarket, may be | 


found inftances of horſes that have literalls 


out-ſtri the wind, as the celebra 
. Dewe in by e 
marks on thoſe of Great Britain, Childers 


'*"©"AffitSt1s fays, that this bird does not case in the winter, unleſs. the weather happens to be nil 
400 1 


- 

- 
Ti : * 2 
FI. op 21 


is an amazing inſtance of rapidity, his 
ſpeed havi * more than — exerted 
equa! to 821 feet in a ſecond, or near 2 
mile in a minute : the ſame horſe has alſo 
run the round courſe at Newmarket (which 
is about 400 yards leſs than 4 miles) in fix 
minutes and forty ſeconds ; in which caſe 
his fleetnefs is to that of the ſwifteſt Barb, 


ground equal 
length to 88 feet royal, the latter 


from Arabia; the feat of the pureſt, and 
1157 — hunding is a ha 
ies a 15 
3 of the former with N 
rior in ſtrength, but inferior in point of 
and lineage: an union of both is ne. 
cellar ; for the fatigues of the chace mui 


be 


f 
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be ſupported by the ſpirit of the one, as 
well as by the vigour of the other. | 
No country can — el to the 
ſtrength and ſize of our horſes deſtined for 
the draught; or to the activity and ſtrength 
united of thoſe that form our cavalry. 
In our capital there are inſtances of ſin- 
le horſes that are able to draw on a plain, 
t a ſmall { the weight of three tons; 
but could with eaſe, and for a continuance 
draw half that weight, The pack-horſes, 
of Yorkſhire, employed in conveying: the 
manufaRures of that country to the moſt 
remote parts of the kingdom, uſually carry 
a burden of 420 pounds; and that indiffe- 
5 heſt hills of the north, 
as well as the moſt level roads; but the 
moſt remarkable proof of the ſtrength of 
our Britiſh hot ſes, is to be drawn from that 
of our mill - horſes: ſome of theſe will carry 
at one load thirteen meaſures, which at a 
moderate computation of 70 pounds each, 
will amount to 910; à weight ſuperior to 
— 3 — leſſer * 8 will 
; will appear as 
theſe horſes are by degrees —Y to 
the weight; and the diſtance they travel 
I than to and from the adjacent 
lets. 


Our cavalry in the late campaigns (when 
they had opportunity) ſhewed over thoſe 
ſof our allies, as well as of the French, a 
great ſuperiority both of ſtrength and ac- 
tivity: the e was broken through by 
the im ge of our —— 
while the German horſes, from t 
weight and inactive make, were u to 
ſecond our efforts; though thoſe troops 
were aQuated by the nobleſt ardour. 

The preſent cavalry of this ifland only 


uous 


its ancient glory; it was eminent nour 


chariots, 


in the earlieſt times: our ſc 
and the activity and good diſcipline of our 
horſes, even ſtruck terror into Cæſar's le- 


to 
which thay were ſo celebrated. _ It is now 


or for the draught, are an offspring of the 
German or — breed, meliorated by 
our foil, and a judicious culture. | 
The Engliſh were ever attentive to an 
exact culture of theſe animals; and in = 
early times ſet a high value on their bre 
The eſteem that our horſes were held in 
by forei ſo long ago as the reign of 
Athelſtan, may be collected from a law of 
that monarch prohibiting their exportation, 
except they were deſigned as preſents, 
Thete muſt have been the native kind, or 
the prohibition would have been needleſs, 
for our commerce was at that time too li- 
mited to receive im from any 
but the German kind, to which country 
their on breed could be of no value. 
But when our intercourſe with the other 
E of Europe was enlarged, we ſoon laid 
of the advantages this gave of im- 
pm our breed. — — le Belleſme, 
1 of Shrewſbury, is the firſt that is on 
record: he introduced the Spaniſh ſtallions 
m_ his CY from which 
t was for ma es ce- 
— ſwift and — — of 
_ — 1 _— 
in n of Henry II. takes notice 
it; and Michael Drayton, cotemporary - 
with Shak fings their excellence in 
the ſixth part of his Polyolbion. This kind 
was probably deſtined to mount our 
lant nobility, or courteous knights for 
of chivalry, in 3 
the tilt · yard. From theſe ſprung, to ſpeak 
the language of the times, the Flower of 


Courſers, whoſe elegant form added charms 


to the _ and whoſe 2 — 
na exterity gained d £ 


Notwithſtanding my former ſuppoſ tion, 
races were known in England in very early 
times. Pitz-Stephen, who wrote in the 
days of Henry II. mentions the great de- 
light that the citizens of London took in 
the diverſion: n 
pears not to have been defigned ſor the 
| of gaming, but merely to have 
g from a generous emulation of ſhew- 
ing a ſuperior ſxill in horſemanſhip.. — 
| Rats to have been in vogue in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been carried to ſuchexceſs as to injure tha 
fortunes of the nobility. The famous 
George Ear! of Cumberland is recorded 
to have waſted more of his eſtate than any 
of his anceſtors; and chiefly by his ex- 
treme love to horſe-races, tiltings, and 
373 - pthey 
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other expenſive diverſions. It is probable 
that the parſimonious queen did not - 
prove of it; for races are not among 
diverſions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favourite Leiceſter. In the following reign, 
were places allotted for the ſport : —_ 
don in the South, and Garterly in Yor 
ſhire; were celebrated courſes. Camden 
alſo ſays, that in 1607 there were races near 
ne and the prize was a little golden 


- Not that we deny this diverſion to be 
known in theſe kin s in earlier times; 
ue only aſſert a different mode of it, gen- 
tlemen being then their own jockies, and 
riding their own horſes. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury-enumerates it among the ſports 
that gallant philoſopher thought unworthy 
of a man of honour. « The exerciſe (ſays 
% he) I do not approve of, is running of 
.«« horſes, there being much cheating in that 
« kind; neither do I fee why a brave man 
« ſhould delight in a creature whoſe chief 
E ——— diinetioun away. 5 
I be increaſe of our inhabitants, and the 


extent of our manufactures, er with 


the former neglect of internal navigation 
to convey thoſe manufactures, multiplied 
the number of our horſes: an exceſs of 
wealth, before unknown in theſe iſlands, 
Increaſed the luxury of carriages, and add- 
cd to the neceſſity of an extraordinary cul- 
ture of theſe animals: their high reputa- 
tion abroad, has alſo made them a branch 
of commerce, and proved another cauſe of 
their vaſt increaſe. | 2 | 
As no kingdom can boaſt of parallel 
circumſtances, ſo none can vie with us in 
the number of theſe noble quadrupeds, it 
wauld be extremely difficult to gueſs at the 
exact amount of them, or to form a peri- 


odical account of their increaſe: the num- 


ber ſeems very fluftuating: William Fitz- 
Stephen relates, that in the reign of king 
Stephen, London alone poured: out 20,c00 
horſemen in the wars of thoſe times: yet 
we find that in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the whole kingdom 
could e 2000 horſes to form our 
cavalry: even in the year 1588, when 
the nation was in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger from the Spaniſh invaſion, all the ca- 
valry which the nation could then furniſh 
amounted only to 3000; to account for 
this difference we muſt imagine, that the 
number of horſes which took the field in 
Stephen's reign, was no more than an un- 
diſciplined rabble ; the few that appeared 
under the banners of Elizabeth, a corps 


- ſervient to 
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well formed, and ſuch as might be oppoſed 
to ſo formidable an enemy as was then ex- 


pected: but ſuch is their preſent increaſe, 


that in the late war, the number employed 
was 13,575 and ſuch is our improvement 
in the breed of horſes; that moſt of thoſe 
which are uſed in our waggons and car- 
riages of different kinds, might be applied 
to the ſame purpoſe : of thoſe, our capital 


alone employs near 22,000. 


Thelearned M. de Buffon has almoſt ex- 
hauſted the ſubje& of the natural hiſtory 
of the horſe, and the other domeſtic ani- 
mals; and left very little for after-writers 
to add. We may obſerve that this moſt 
noble and uſeful quadruped, is endowed 
with every quality that can make it ſub- 
| e uſes of mankind ; and thoſe 
qualities appear in a more exalted, or in a 
leſs degree, in proportion to our various 
neceſſities. 

Undaunted courage, added to a docility 
half reaſoning, is — to ſome, which fits 
them for military ſervices. The ſpirit and 
emulation ſo apparent in others, furniſh us 
with-that ſpecies, which is admirably adapt- 
cd for the courſe; or, the more noble and 
generous pleafure of the chace, 

Patience and preſervance appear ſtrong- 
ly in that moſt uſeful kind deſtined to bear 

burdens we impoſe on them; or that 

—— in the ſlavery of the draught. 
Though —— with mw ſtrength, — 
great powers, they very rarely exert either 
to their maſter's prejudice . but on the 
contrary, will endure fatigues even to 
death, for our "benefit. Providence has 
implanted in them a benevolent diſpoſition, 

a fear · of the human race, together 
with a certain conſciouſneſs of the ſervices 
we can render them. Moſt of the hoofed 
quadrupeds are domeſtic, becauſe neceflity 
— them to ſeek our protection: wild 

s are provided with feet and claws, 
adapted to the forming dens and retreats 
from the inclemency of the weather ; but 
the former, deſtitute of theſe advantages, 
are obliged to run to us for artificial ſhel- 
ter, harveſted proviſions: as nature, 
in theſe climates, does not throughout the 
year ſupply them with neceſſary food. 

But ftill, many of our tame animals moſt 
by accident endure the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon: to prevent which inconvenience their 
feet (for the extremities ſuffer firſt by cold) 
are prot by ſtrong hoofs of -a horny 
ſubſtance. | * 

The tail too is guarded with long buſhy 


hair, that proteQs it in both extremes of 


weather; 
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weather; during the ſummer it ſerves, by 
its pliancy and agility, to bruſh off the 
ſwarms of inſects which are perpetually 
attempting either to ſting them, or to de- 

fic their eggs in the refum; the ſame 
ength of hair contributes to guard them 
from the cold in winter. Bnt we, by the 
abſurd and cruel cuſtom of docking, a 
practice peculiar to our country, deprive 
theſe animals of both advantages: in the 
laſt war our cavalry ſuffered ſo much on 
that account, that we now ſeem ſenſible of 
the error, and if we may judge from ſome 
recent orders in reſpe& to that branch of 


the ſervice, it will for the future be cor- 
rected a 


Thus is the horſe provided againſt the 
two greateſt evils he is ſubject to from the 
ſeaſons : his natural diſeaſes are few : but 
our ill uſage, or neglect, or, which is very 
frequent, our over care of him, bring on a 
numerous train, which are often fatal. 
Among the diſtempers he is naturally ſub- 
ject to, are the worms, the bots, and the 


flone: the ſpecies of worms that infect 
- him are the lumbrici, and aſcarides ; both 


theſe reſemble thoſe found in human bo- 
dies, only larger: the bots are the eruce, 
or caterpillars of the oeffrus, or gadfly : 
theſe are found both in the reZum, and in 
the ſtomach, and when in the latter bring 
* 8 that often terminate in 


The flone is a diſeaſe the horſe is not 
frequently ſubje& to; yet we have ſeen 


two examples of it; the one in a horſe near 


High Wycombe, that voided fixteen calculi, 
ea 


of an inch and a half diameter ; the. 


other was of a ſtone taken out of the blad. 
der of a horſe, and depoſited in the cabinet 
of the late Dr. Mead; weighing eleven 
Nr Theſe ſtones are formed of ſe- 

eral cruſts, each very ſmooth and gloſſy; 
their form triangular; but their edges 


1 as if by colliſion againſt each 


r. 

Ihe all- wiſe Creator hath finely limited 
the ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic animals to- 
wards the human race; and ordered that 
the parts of ſuch, which in their lives have 
been the moſt uſeful, ſhould after death 
contribute the leaſt to our benefit. The 
chief uſe that the exuwvie of the horſe can 


be applied to, is for collars, traces, and 


other parts of the harneſs and thus, even 
after death, he preſerves ſome analogy with. 
his former employ. The hair of the mane 
is of uſe in making wigs; of the tail in 


making the bottoms of chairs, floor-dloths, 
and cords; and to the angler in making 


lines. rate at a 
4 s 9 2. The Ox. | | 
The climate of Great Britain is above 
all others productive of the greateſt variety 
and abundance of wholeſome vegetables, 
which, to crown our happineſs, are almolt + 
equally diffaſed through all its parts: this 
eneral fertility is owing to thoſe clouded 
es, which foreigners miſtakenly urge as 
a reproach on our country; butler us chear- 
folly endure a temporary gloom, which 
clothes not only our meadows but our hills 
with the richeſt verdure. To this we owe 
the number, variety, and excellence of our 
cattle; the richneſs of our dairies, and in- 
numerable other advantages. Cæſar (the 
earlieſt writer who deſcribes this iſland of 
Great Britain)- ſpeaks of the numbers of 
our cattle, and adds that we neglected til- 
lage, but lived on milk and fleſk.. - Strabo 
takes notice of our plenty of milk, but ſays 
we were ignorant of the art of makin 
cheeſe, Mela informs us, that the wealth 
of the Britons corififted in cattle: and in 
his account of Ireland reports that ſuch 
was the richneſs of the paſtures in that 
ingdom, that the cattle would eyen burſt 
if they were ſuffered to feed in them long 
N f aft q al * 
This of paſturage to ti 
was —— down from en, Briciſh — 2 
ceſtors to much later times; and continu- 


ed equally prevalent during the Whole pe- 


riod of our feodal government : the chief. 
tain, whoſe power and ſafety depended on 
the promptneſs of his vaſlals' to execute 
his commands, found it his intereſt to en- 
courage thoſe employments that favoured 
that diſpoſition; that vaſſal, who made it 
his glory to fly at the firft call to the ſtan- 
dard of his chieftain, was ſure to prefer that 
employ, which might be tranſacted by his 
family with equal ſucceſs during his ab- 
ſence, Tillage would require an attend- 
ance incompatible with the ſervices he 
owed the baron, while the former o<cupa- 
tion not only gave leiſure for thoſe duties, 
but furniſhed the hoſpitable board of his 
lord with ample proviſion, of which the 
vaſſal was equal partaker. * The reliques 
of the larder of the elder Spencer are evi- 

ent proofs of the plenty of cattle in his 
days; for after his winter proviſions may 
have been ſuppoſed to have been moſtly 


conſumed, there were found, ſo late as the 
314 | 


; 


month 


* 
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month of May, in ſalt, the carcaſcs of not 
. fewer than 80 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 
muttons. The accounts of the ſeveral 

reat feaſts in after times, afford amazing 
inſtances of the quantity of cattle that were 
conſumed in them, This was owing part- 
ly to the continued attachment of the peo- 
= to grazing ; partly to the preference 

hat the 8 7 at all times gave to ani» 
mal food. The quantity of cattle that ap- 
Fear from the lateſt calculation to bave 

en conſumed in our metropolis, is a ſuf- 
feient argument of the vaſt plenty of theſe 
dimmer; 

reat advan 


world. 

Our breed of horned cattle has in gene - 
1 been ſo much improved. by a foreign 
mixture, that it is difficult to point out the 
original kind of theſe iſlands. 'Thoſe which 
may be 2 to have been purely Bri- 
tiſh, aa | N 2 to Sole on the 
northern part of the European continent ; 
the cattle of the highlands of Scotland are 
exceeding ſmall, and many of then, males 
as well as females, are bornieſs; the Welſh 


runts are much larger; the black eattle of 
wall are of the ſame fize with the laſt, 


o 


15 belonging to Chilliagham caſtle in 


nerd than thaſ:. of the tame; and 


# 


* 
* 
* 


by 


would give ſix pence per ſtone more for 
them. "Theſe cattle were wild as any deer: 
on being approached would inſtantly take 
to flight and gallop away at full ſpeed : ne- 
ver mix with the tame ſpecies ; nor come 
near the houſe unleſs. conſtrained by hun- 
ger in very ſevere weather. Whey it is 
neceſſary to kill any they are always ſhot : 
if the keeper only wounds the beaſt, he muſt 
take care to keep behind ſome tree, or his 
life would be in danger from the furious 
attacks of the animal ; which will never de- 
fiſt till a period is put to its life. _ 
Frequent mention is made of our ſavage 


cattle y hiſtorians. One relates that 
r 


Robert Bruce was (in chaſing theſe ani- 
mals) preſerved from the rage of a wild 


Bull by the intrepidity of one of his cour- 


tiers, from which he and his lineage ac- 
2 the name of Turn-Bull, Fitz- 
tephen names theſe animals Uri Sylve/- 
tres) among thoſe that harboured in the 
great foreſt that in his time lay adjacent 
to. London. Another enumerates, amon 
the proviſions at the great feaſt of Nev; 
archbiſhop of York, fix wild Bulls; and 


Sibbald affures us, that in his days a wild 


and white ſpecies was found in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, but agreeing in form 
with the common ſort, I believe theſe to 
have been the Bi/entes jubati of Pliny, found 
then in Germany, and might have been 


common to the continent and our iſlands : 


the loſs of their ſavage vigour by confine- 
ment might occaſion ſome change in the 
external appearance, as is frequent with 
wild animals deprived of liberty; and to 
that we may aſcribe their loſs of mane. 


The Urusof the Hercynian foreſt, deſcribed 


by Cæſar, book VI. was of this kind, the 
ſame. which is called by the modern Ger- 
mans, Aurochz, i. e. Bos ſylueftris. 
The ox is the only rned anima! in 
theſe iſlands that will apply his ſtrength to 
the ſervice of mankind. It is now gene- 
rally allowed, that in many caſes oxen are 
more E in the draught than horſes; 
their food, harneſs, and ſhoes being 2 
er, aud ſhou!d they be lamed or grow old, 
an old working beaſt will be as good meat, 
and fatten as well as a young one. _ 
There is ſcarce any part of this animal 
without its uſe. The blood, fat, marrow, 
hide, hair, horns, hoofs, milk, cream, but- 
ter, cheeſe, whey, urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, 
bones, and dung, have each their particu- 
lar uſe jn_manufaRures, commerce, an 
TWP: roots n 5 17: py 
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- The ſkin Wo nina in all 
ages. The ancient Britons, before they 
knew a better method, built their 
with oſiers, and covered them with. the 


ing VOJASEs- 


Prigquas rimum cans (alis (alis madefats vimine parvany 

exitur in Puppim, er ſoque . uvenco, 

VeRoris patiens, tumidum ſ at amnem: 

Sie Venetus ſtagnante Pa gde Britannus 
Lucan. lib. iv. 131. 


The beudiug willow into barks they twine 

Then line the work with ſpoils of Daughter kine. 

Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 

Where in dull marſhes ftands the ſettling Poz 

On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allured by gain, 

Lhe bolder Britons crols the (welling main. * 
0 


Veſſels of this kind are fill in uſe on the 
Iriſh lakes; and on the Dee and Severn: 
in Ireland they are called Curach, in Eng- 


land, Coracles, from the Britiſh Caurwgl, 


a word ſignifying a boat of that ſtructure. 
* 4 the hide, When tanned and 
ſerves for boots, ſhoes, and num- 

berkeſs 'other conveniencies of life, 

Vellum is made of calves ſkin, and gold- 
heaters ſkin is made of a thin vellum, or a 
finer part of the ox's The hair mix- 
ed with lime is a n ee rich article in build- 
ing. Of the horns are made combs, boxes, 
handles for knives, and drinking veſſels; 
and. when ſoftened by water, obeying: the 
manufacturers hand, they are formed into 
994 laminz for the Gaes of lanthorns. 


eſe laſt conveniencies we owe to our 


great king Alfred, who firſt invented them, 


PAL avoir his. candle time - meaſurers 
from the wind; or (as other writers will 


have it) the t that were ſet up before 
the. reliques in the miſerable tattered 
churches of that time, 


In medicine, the borns were 22 
22 mics or 2 N 
the plag ye, or 1 3 — 
hav been Ariel ke 4 title of Eng- 
liſh bezoar; and are ſaid to have been 


found by b the end of the oriental 


of the hoofs, and paring 
n 
Slue. 


The bones are If OO, 
where ivory is too SIDES 
the common 0a people. are 
neat conveniencies at an eaſy rate. From 
the tibia and carpus bones is procured an 
al much uſed by coach- makers and others 
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ia d and cleaning harneſs, and all 


4298 to a coach, and the 
afford a fit matter for teſts 


—.—.— 


DN refiner in the ſmelting 
F trade. 


The blood i 
nure for frgit-trees 1 and is the baſis of 
that fine colour, the Pruſſian hlue. 


The iat, tallow, ern 


light; and are alſo. uſed to precipitats the 
54 that is drawn from — The 
gall, liver, ſpleen, and vrine, have alſo their 
place in the materia medica. - 


3 3. The 2 | 
It does ot ap of the 
Inns SEE 


early writers, that 
was cultivated for the fake of * wool 
among the Britons; the inhabitants of the 
inland parts of this iſland.either went en- 
5 1 or were only cloathed with 

Thoſe who lived on the ſea-coafts, 
rp were the moſt civilized, affected the © 
n Gauls, 8 them 
a fort of garments ma <oarſe wool, 
called Brache. Theſe they pow bably had 
from Gay), there not. being the leaſt traces 
of manufaQures among the Britons, in the 
hiſtories of thoſe times, 

On the coins or money of the Britons 
are ſeen impreſſed the figures of the horſe, 
the bull, and the hag, the marks of the tri- 
= exacted from them by the conquer- 

The Reverend Mr. Pegge was ſo 
kind 40.00 inform mas. thas be ſeen on 
the coins of Cunobelin that of a ſheep, 
Since that is the 2 8 is 8 that 
our anceſtors were the animal, 
but made no farther 8 
off the ſkin, and wrap themſelves in it, 
with 6 obtain a comfortable 
128 againſt the cold of * winter 


Thie neglect of manufacture ma 
eaſily accounted for, in an unci 


= | 
ion whoſe wants were few, and — ealily . 


tisfied : but what is. more. ſurpri 
when after a long period we had cultivated - 


a breed of ſheep, whoſe fleeces. were ſupe- + 
rior to thoſe of r 7 


glected to * 


£F 


— Ä ˙ 
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' foreign 


; woollen manufactures received 


at home. That valuable branch of bufineſs 
lay for a conſiderable time in _— 


bands; and we were obliged to import the 


cloth manufactared from our own materials. 
There ſeems indeed to have been- many 
unavailing efforts made by our monarchs 


0 5 erve both the wool and the manu- 


ure of it among ourſelves: Henry the 
Second, by a patent granted to the weavers 
in BEondon, directed that if any cloth was 
found made of a mixture of Spaniſh wool, 
it ſhould be burnt by the mayor: yet ſo 
kettle did the weaving buſineſs' advance, 
that Edward the Fhird was — to per- 
mit the importation of foreign cloth in the 
beginning of his reign; but ſoon after, by 
encouraging ſoreign artificers to ſettle in 
England, and inſtruct the natives in their 
rade, the manufacture increaſed ſo greatly 
as to enable him to prohibit the wear of 
cloth. Vet, to ſhew the uncom- 
mercial genius of the people, the effects of 
this prohibition were checked by another 


was ſalutary; this was an act of the ſame 


reign, againſt exporting woollen goods 
ä — at home, under heavy 2 


ties; while the exportation of wool was 
not only allowed but encouraged. This 
overſight was not ſoon rectißed, for it ap- 
rs that, on the alliance that Edward th 

ourth made with the king of Arragon, he 


preſeated' the latter with fome ewes and 


rams of the Coteſwold kind; which is a 
of their excelleney, fince they were 


5 thought acceptable to a monarch, whoſe 
dominions were ſo noted for the fineneſs 


of their fleeces. © TEM 
In the firſt year of Richard the Third, 
and in the two ſucceeding 45 5 — our 
me im- 

provements; but the d rife of all its 
perity is to be dated from the reign of 

en Elizabeth, when the tyranny of the 
uke of Alva in the Netherlands drove 
numbers of artificers for refuge into this 
country, who were the founders of that 


immenſe manufacture we carry on at pre- 


1 


2 


f che clothing buſineſs, than Great Bri- 
74 - 


* 


No coun 


ſent. © We have ſtrong inducements to be 


more particular on the modern tate of our 


woollen manufactures; but we deſiſt, from 
a fear of digrefling too far; ovr enquiries 
muſt be limited to points that have 

more immediate reference to the ſtudy of 


is better ſupplied with ma- 
terials, and thoſe adapted to every ſpecies 


Jaw; as prejudicial to trade as the former 
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tain; and though the ſheep of theſe iſlands 
afford fleeces of different e good- 
neſs, dar there are not any but what may 
be uſed in ſome branch of it. Hereford. 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Coteſwold downs, 
are noted for producing ſheep with re- 


- markably fine fleeces; the Lincolnſhire 


and Warwickſhire kind, which are very 
large, exceed any for the quantity and 
goodneſs of their wook. The former coun- 
ty yields the largeſt ſheep in theſe iſlands, 
where it is no uncommon thing to give fif- 
ty guineas for a ram, and à guinea for the 
admiffion of a ewe to one of the valuable 
males; or twenty guineas for the uſe of it 
for a certain number of ewes during one 
ſeaſon,” Suffolk alſo breeds a very valu- 
able kind. The fleeces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom are inferior in fine- 
neſs to thoſe of the ſouth ; but ſtill are of 
great value in different branches of our 
manufactures. The Yorkſhire hills fur- 
niſh the looms of that county with large 
uantities of wool; and that which is taken 
m the neck and ſhoulders is uſed (mix- 
ed with Spaniſh wool) in ſome of their 
fineſt cloths. 
Wales yields but a coarſe wool; yet it 
is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt 
ko ry fleeces; for rich and poor, age 
an r health and infirmities, all con- 
feſs the univerſal benefit of the flannel ma- 
nufacture. wy 
The ſheep of Ireland vary like thoſe of 
Great Britain. Thoſe of the ſouth and 
eaſt being large, and their fleſh rank. 
Thoſe of the north, and the mountainous 


. parts ſmall, and their fleſh ſweet. The 


fleeces in 


the ſame manner differ in de- 
grees of value. | | | 

Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their 
fleeces are coarſe. Sibbald after Boethius) 


ſpeaks of a breed in the iſle of Rona, co- 


vered with blue wool; of another kind in 
the iſle of Hirta, larger than the biggeſt 
he-goat, with tails hanging almoſt to the 
grower, and horns as thick, and longer 
than thoſe of an ox. He mentions another 
kind, which is cloathed with a mixture 
wool and hair ; and a fourth ſpecies, whoſe 
fleſh and fleeces are yellow, and their teeth 
of the colour of gold; but the truth of 
theſe relations ought to be enquired into, 
as no other writer has mentioned them, ex- 
cept the credulons Boethius. Yet the laſt 
particular is not to be rejected: for not- 
withſtanding I cannot inſtance the teeth of 
ſheep, yet I ſaw in the ſummer of 1772, 
| at 
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is ſubject to many diſeaſes: ſome ariſe from 
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at Athol houſe, the jaws of an ox, with 
teeth thickly incruſted with a gold+colour- 
ed pyrites; and the ſame might have _ 
ned to thoſe of ſheep bad they fed in't 
ame grounds, which were in the valley 
beneath the houſe. 0 | 
Beſides the fleece, there is ſcarce any 
part of this animal but what is uſeful to 
mankind. The fleſh is a delicate and 
wholeſome food. The ſkin dreſſed, forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is uſed 
for covers of books. The entrails, pro- 
perly prepared and twiſted, ſerve for 
ſtrings for various muſical inſtruments. 
The bones calcined (like other bones in 
general) form materials for teſts for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and conſequently yields a greater 
uantity of butter and cheeſe; and in 
— Lers is ſo rich, that it will not pro · 
duce the cheeſe without a mixture of water 
to make it part from the whey. 'The dun 
is a remarkably rich manure ; inſomuc 
that the folding of ſheep is become too 
uſeful a branch of huſbandry for the far- 
mer to neglect. To conclude, whether 
we conſider the advantages that reſult 
from this animal to individuals in particu- 
lar, or to theſe kingdoms in general, we 
may with Columella conſider this in_ one 
_ as the firſt of the —.— animals. 
majores quadrupedes ovilli pecoris ſecun- 
22 oft; que pron r ad utilitatis 
magnitudinem 4 An big 
contra friporis violentiam protegit, corpori- 
buſque 2 liberaliora præbet welamina ; 
et etiam elegantium menſas jucundis et nume 
s dapibus exornat. F 
et > as to its nature, is a moſt in- 
nocent, mild, and fimple animal; and, con- 
ſcious of its own defencelefs ſtate, remark- 
wy timid : if attacked when attended 
its lamb, it will make ſome ſhew of de. 
fence, by ſtamping with its feet, and puſh- 
ing with its head: it is a gregarious ani- 
mal, is fond of any jingling noiſe, for 
which reaſon the leader of the flock has 


in many places a bell hung round its neck, 


which the others will conftantly follow: it 


. * 
* 


% * ls 
* 


am id proecipue . 


inſets which depoſit their eggs in diffe- 
rent parts of the animal; others are cauſed 
by their being kept in wet paſtures ; for as 

requires but little drink, it is na- 
turally fond of a dry foil. The dropſy, 
vertigo, (the pexdroof the Welſh) the phthi- 
fic, jaundice, and worms in the liver, an- 
nually make great havoc among our 
flocks: for the firſt diſeaſe the ſhepherd 


finds a remedy by turning the infected into 


fields of broom; which plant has been alſo 
found to be very efficacious in the ſame 
diſorder among the human ſpecies. 

The ſheep 1s alſo infeſted by different 
ſorts of inſeQs: like the horſe it has its 
peculiar ceſtrus or gadfly, which depoſits its 
eggs above the noſe in the fronted ſinuſes; 
when thoſe turn into maggots they be- 
come exceſſive painful, and cauſe thoſe 


violent agitations that we fo often ſee the 


animal in. The French ſhepherds make 
a common practice of eaſing the ſheep, by 
trepanning and taking out the maggot; 
this practice is ſometimes uſed by the 
Engliſh ſhepherds, but not always with the 
ſame ſucceſs: beſides theſe” inſets, the 
ſheep is troubled with a kind of tick and 
louſe, which magpies and ſtarlings contri- 
bute to eaſe it of, by lighting on its back, 
and picking the inſets of, 


I. 4+ 7 Don. 


Dr, Caivs, an Engliſh phyſician,” who 
flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
has left, among ſeveral other tracts relating 
to natural hiſtory, one written expreſsly 
on the ſpecies of Britiſh : they were 
wrote for the uſe of his learned friend 
Geſner ; with whom he kept a ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence; and whoſe death he laments in 


by a very elegant and pathetic manner. 


Beſides a brief account of the variety of 


dogs then exiſting in this country; he has 
added a ſyſtematic table of them: his me- 


thod is ſo judicious, that we ſhall make uſe 
of the ſame ; explain it by a brief account 
of each kind ; and point out thoſe that are 
no longer in uſe among us. 38 


SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS „ BRITISH DOGS. 


Terrier 


F | C Blood-hound. 


3187 | 
2 84 | Gaze-hound 
| ; _ Levainer, or Lyemmer _ 

8 - Tumbler. 
| TI . 5 

2 1514 - Setter | 
E £ Water-ſpaniel, or finder. 
— | | = | 


Spaniel gentle, or comforter, 


Ky 
4 f 
0 * ; 2 
E 1 a 5 
2 Shepherd's 
* 8 Maſti, or — dog. 
2 2 Turnſpit 
| = 0 f Dancer. 


The firſt variety is the Terrarius or Ter- 
rier, which takes its name from its ſubter- 
rancous employ ; being a ſmall kind of 
hound, uſed: to force the tox, or other 
beaſts of prey, out of their holes; and (in 
former times) rabbets out of their burrows 
Ihe Leveranus, or Harrier, is a ſpecies 
well known at preſent ; it derives its name 
from ity uſe, that of hunting the hare: but 
under this head may be placed. the fox- 
hound, which is only or — fleeter 
variety, applied to a different chaſe. 
Phe Sanguinarius, or Blood-hound, or 
the Sleuthounde of the Scots, was a dog of 
great uſe, and in high eſteem with our an- 
ceſtors: its employ was to recover any 

that had eſcaped wounded from the 
3 or been killed and ſtole out of the 
foreſt. It was remarkable for the acute- 
neſs of its ſmell, tracing the loſt beaſt by the 
blood it had ſpilt: from whence the name 
is drived : This ſpecies could, with the 
utmoſt certainty, diſcover the thief by fol- 
lowing his footſteps, let the diſtance of his 
flight be ever ſo t, and through the 
© moſt ſecret and thickeſt coverts: nor would. 


* 


it ceaſe its purſuit, till it had taken the felon, 
They were likewiſe uſed by Wallace and 
Bruce during the civil wars. The poeti- 
cal. hiſtorians of the two heroes frequently 
relate very curious paſſages on this ſubjeci; 
of the ſervice theſe dogs were of ta their 
maſters, and the eicapes they had from 
thoſe of the enemy. 'The blood-hound was 
22 requeſt on che confines of England 
Scotland; where the borderers were 
continually preying on the herds and flocks 
of their neighbours. The true blood-hound 
was large, ſtrong, muſcular, broad. breaſt 
ed, of a ſtern countenance, of a deep tan- 
colour, and generally marked with a black 
ſpot above each eye. 
The next diviſion of this ſpecies of dogs, 


nds thoſe that hunt by the eye: | 


and whoſe ſucceſs nds either upon the 
EIA t, their ſwiftneſs, or 
ty. 

The A oFous, or Gaze-hound, was the 
firſt ;- it ſed indifferently the fox, hare, 
or buck. It would ſele& from the herd 
the fatteſt and faireſt deer; purſue it by 
the eye: and if loſt for a time, recover it 
again by its ſingular diſtinguiſhing facul- 

| ty; 
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vs and ſhould the beaſt rejoin the herd, 
this dog would kx unerringly on the ſame. 
This | ar is now loſt, or at leaſt un- 
known to us. . 

It muſt be obſerved that the Agaſæus of 
Dr. Caius, is a very different ſpecies from 
the Agaſſeus of Oppian, for which it might 
be miſtaken from & ſimilitude of names; 
This he deſcribes as a ſmall kind of dog, 
peculiar to Great - Britain; and then goes 
on with theſe words ; 


Doe, dcagab rare, AedHTg. x00, Lua 
rwOs5+ 
Curvum, macilentum, hiſpidam, ocvulis pigrum. 
what he adds afterwards. ſtill marks the 

difference more ſtrongly; 


Piste N aire paca marite; 48 
ac · et a N 2cs 
Naribus autem long? preeſtantiſũ mus eſt agaſſeus. 

From Oppian's whole deſcription, it is 
plain he meant our Beagle. 

The next kind is the Leporarius, or 
Grey- hound. Dr. Caius informs us, that 
it takes its name quod præcipui gradus fit 
enter canes, the fir in rank among dogs: 
that it was formerly eſteemed ſo, appears 
f.om the foreft laws of king Canute; who 
enacted, that no one under the degree of 
a gentleman ſhould preſume to keep a 
gre-hound; and ſlill more ſtrongly from 
an old Welſh ſaying; Wrth ei Walch, ei 
Farch, a'i Filgi, yr adwaenir Bonheddig 
which fignifies, that you may know a gen- 
tleman by his bawk, his horſe, and his gre- 
hound, | | 

Froiſſart relates a fact not much to the _ 
credit of the fidelity of this ſpecies; when 
that unhappy prince, Richard the Second, 
was taken in Fliat caſtle, his favourite 

re hound immediately deſerted him, and 
wned on his rival Bolingbroke; as if he 
underſtood and ſoreſaw the misfortunes of 
; N ormer, ; * . 
variety called the 
a very great ſtrong, 
— with and roug 

is kind was much eſteemed in former 
days, and uſed in great numbers. by the 

werful chieftains in their ib. 

ting matches. It had as ſagacious noſ- 
trils as the Blood - hound, and was as fierce, 
This ſeems: to be the kind Boethius ſtyles 


ciſſimun © nec modoin trat, fed in boſtes etiam 


 larrongſqu: : prafertim fi demi num dudoremve 


injuriam affici cirnat aut in 80: cengitetur. 


{A RS. 


by ſaying, that 


The third ſpecies is the Levinarius er 
Lorarius; the Leviner or Lyemmer : the 
firſt name is derived from the lightaeſs of 
75 kind, 0 2 the 2 * 

yemme, à thong; t ies u 
to be led in — — ſli nods at the 
game. Our author ſays, that this dog was 
a kind chat hunted both by ſcent and ſight; 
and in the form of its body obſerved a 
medium between the hound and the gre- 
hound. This probably is the kind now 
known to us by the name of the Iriſh 
gre- hound, a dog now extremely ſcarce 
in that kingdom, the late kiog of Poland 
havieg procured from them as many as 
poſſible. | I have ſeen two or three in the 
whole iſland : they were of the kind called 
by M. de Buffon Le grand Danois, aud 

bably imported there by the Danes, who 
ong poſſeſſed that kingdom. Their uſe 

ms originally to have been for the chaſe 
of wolves, with which Ireland ſwarmed till 
the latter end of the laſt century, As ſoon 
as thoſe animals were extirpated, the num- 
bers of the dogs decreaſed ; ſor from chat 


period they were kept only for ſtate. 


The Vertagus, or Tumbler, is a ſmooth 
ſpecies ; which took its prey by mere ſub- 
tity, depending neither on the ſagacity of 
its noſe, nor its ſwiſtneſs: if it came into . 
a warren, it neither barked, nor ran on the - 
rabbets; but by a ſeeming negle& of them, 
or attention to ſomething elſe, deceived 
the object till it got within reach, ſo as to 
take it by a ſudden ſpring. This dog was 
leſs than the hound; more raggy. nay 52 
had prickt- up ears; and by Dr. Caius's 
deſcription ſeems to anſwer to the modera 


1 | '$ 
| third diviſion of the more generous 
dogs, comprehends thoſe which were uſed 
in fowling ; firſt the Hiſpaniolus, or ſpa- 

nie]; from the name it may be lupp | 

that we were indebted to Spain for. this 
breed: there were two varieties of this 


kind, the firſt uſed in hawking, to ſpri 
. qe 


| 8. 1 | | x? 

. The other variety was uſed only. for the 
„„ Index, or the leter 3.4 
kind well known at preſent. This king 
has long been remarkable for producing 

gs of this ſort, particular care! having 
been taken to p e the breed in 

moſt purity, are ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
the name of Engliſh ſpaniels 3 ſo that 
notwithſtanding the derivation of the name, 
it is probable they are natives of Great- 
Britain, We r icion 
the firſt who books © dog 
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to the net was an Engliſh nobleman of a 
moſt diltinguifhed character, the great Ro- 
dert Dudley, doke of Northumberlang. 
The Pointer, which is a dog of a foreign 
extraction, was unknown'to our anceſtors.” 
The Aquaticus, or Fynder, was another 
fpecies uſed in fowling ; was the ſame as 
our water ſpaniel ;. and was uſed to find or 

recover the game that was ſhot. 
The Melitæus, or Fotor; the ſpaniel 
gentle or comforter of Dr. Caius (the mo- 
rn lap dog) was the laſt of this diviſion. 
The Malteſe little dogs were as much eſ- 
teemed by the fine ladies of paſt times, as 
thoſe of Bologna are among the modern. 
Old Hollingſhed is ridiculoufly ſevere on 
the fair of his days, for their exceſſive 
— for theſe little animals; which is 
ient to prove it was in his time a no- 


* 


ty. | | 8 
Ihe ſecond E divĩſion of dogs com- 
u 


prehends the Ruſtici; or thoſe that were 
ſed in the country. ua 


The firſt ſpecies is the Paſtoralis, or 
Hepherd's dog; which is the ſame that is 
uſed at preſent, either in Feng our 
Kocks, or in driving herds of cattle. This 
Kind is fo well trained for thoſe purpoſes, 
a5 to attend to every part of the herd be 
it erer ſo large; confine them to the road, 
and force in every ſtraggler without doing 
it the leaſt injury. | 
The next is the Villaticus, or Catena- 
rivs; the maſtiff or band dog; a ſpecies of 
gat fize and ftrength, and a very loud 
rker. Manhood ſays, it derives its name 
from maſe tbeſiſt, being ſuppoſed to fright- 


en away robbers by its tremendous voice. 


Caius tells us that three of theſe were 
reckoned a match fora bear ; and four for 
a ſion: but from an experiment made in 
the tower by James the Firſt, that noble 
qua was found an unequal match 
to only three. Two of the dogs were diſ- 
abled in the combat, but the third forced 
the lon to ſeek for ſafety by fight The 
Engliſh” bull dog frems to belong to this 
ſpecies : and probably is the dog our au- 

"mentions under the title of Laniarius, 
Great-Britain was ſo noted for its maſtiffs, 
that che Roman emperors appointed an 
officer in this iſland with the title of Pro- 
curator Cyncpil, whole ſole buſineſs was to 


breed, and tranſmit from hence to the am- 


- 9 *+ "2 - Een * 
danse 


a 1% 
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* taarorum frafturi colla Britnni. 
942 » fn p * 12 . 5 9 +. i 
Aud 100 dogs fobdue the ſt uteſt bulls, * 
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SGratius ſpeaks in high terms of the ex- 
cellency of the Britiſh dogs: 2 


Atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos? 

O quanta eſt merces et quantum impendia ſupra ! 

Si non ad em mentituroſque decores 
Protinus: hæe una eſt catulis jactura Britannis. 


At magnum cum venit opus, ptomendaque virtus. 
Et vocat extremo praceps diſcrimine Mavors. 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Moloilos. 


If Britain's diſtant coaſt we dare explore, 

How much beyond the coſt the valued tore z 
If and beauty not alone we prize. 

Which natcre to the Britiſh hound denies : 

But when the mighty toil the huntſman warms, 
And all the ſoul is rous'd by fierce alarms, 
When Mars calls furious to th enſanguin'd field, 
Even bold Moloſſians then to theſe muſt yield. 


Strabo tells us, that the maſtiffs of Bri- 
tain were trained for war, and were uſed 
by the Gauls in their battles : and it is 
certain a well trained maſtiff might be of 
confiderable uſe in diſtreſſing ſuch half- 
armed and irregular combatants as the ad- 
verſaries of the Gauls' ſeem generally to 
_ been before the Romans conquered 

The laſt diviſion is that of the Dege- 
neres, or Curs. The firſt of theſe was the 
Wappe, a name derived from its note: its 
only uſe was to alarm che family by bark- 
ing, if any perſon approached the houſe, 
Of this claſs was the Verſator, or turnſpit; 
and laſtly the Saltator, or dancing dog, or 
ſuch as was taught variety of tricks, and 


carried'about by idle people as a ſhew. 


Thoſe Degeneres were of nocettain ſhape, 
— mongrels or mixtures of all kinds of 


We ſhould now, according to our plan, 


after enumerating the ſeveral varieties of 


Britiſh dogs, give its general natural hif- 
tory ; but fince Linnzus has already per- 
formed it to our hand, we ſhall adopt his 
ſenſe, tranſlating his very words (wherever 
we may) with literal exaQneſs, . 

© «The dog eats fleſh, and farinaceous 
« vegetables, but not greens : its ſtomach 
« digeſts bones: it uſes the tops of graſs 
« as a vomit. It voids its excrements on 
«'z ſtone: the album grecum is one of the 
* teſt j ws of putrefaction. It 
«laps up its drink” with its tongue: it 
« voids its urine fideways, by lifting up 
one of its hind legs; and i moſt diuretic 
„in the company of a ſtrangd dog. Ode- 
« .rat anium alterins : its ſcent is moſt ex · 
«© quiſite, when its noſe is moiſt: it treads 
o lghoy on its toes; ſearce ever ſweats ; 
„but when hot lolls out ite tongue. It 
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place it intends to lie down on: its ſenſe. 
« of hearing is very quick when aſleep: 
« it dreams. Procis rixantibus crudelis : 
« tatulit cum variis : mordet illa illas: cabæret 
<« copula jundus ; it goes with young fixty- 
« three days; and commonly brings from 
four to eight at a time: the male pup- 
« pies reſemble the dog, the female the 
0 bite. It is the moſt faithful of all ani- 
« mals; is very docible: hates ſtrange 
dogs: will ſnap at a ſtone thrown at it: 
'« will howl at certain muſical notes: all 


« (except the South American kind) will | 


bark at ſtrangers: dogs are rejected by 
« the Mahometans.” 


8 5. The Wild Car. | 
This animal does not differ ſpecifically 
from the tame cat; 
nally of the ſame kind, but altered in co- 
lour, and in ſome other trifling accidents, 
as are common to animals reclaimed from 
the woods and domeſticated. 
The cat in its ſavage ſtate is three or 
four times as large as the houſe · cat; the 
head larger, and the face flatter. The 
teeth claws tremendous: its muſcles 
very ſtrong, as being formed for rapine : 
the tail is of a moderate length, but ve 
thick, marked with alternate bars of blac 
and white, the end always black : the hips 
and hind part of the lower joints of t 
leg, are always black, the fur is very Toft 
and 6ne. The general colour of theſe ani- 
mals is of a yellowiſh white, mixed with a 
deep grey : theſe colours, though they 
pear at firſt ſight confuſedly blended toge- 
ther, yet on cloſe inſpeRion will be found 
to be diſpoſed like the ſtreaks on the ſkin 
of the tiger. pointing from the back down- 
wards, riſing from a black liſt that runs 
from) the head along the middle of the 
back to the tail. 

This animal may be called the Britiſh 
tiger: it is the ſlerceſt, and moſt deſtruc- 
tive beaſt we have j making dreadful ha- 
vock among our poultry, lambs, and kids. 
It inhabits the moſt mountainous and woody 
parts of theſe iſlands, living moſtly in trees, 


| and feeding only by night... It multiplies 


as faſt as our common cats; and often the 
females of the latter will quit their-domeſ- 
tic mates, and return home pregnant by 


the former. 


They are taken either in traps, or by 


ſhooting : in the latter caſe it is very dan- 


attack 


perſon who injured them, and 


| have ſtrength enough to be no deſpicable 
43 
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the latter being origi- 


* 


enemy. Wild cats were formerly reck 
ed among the beaſts of chace ; as appears 
by the charter of Richard the Second, to 
tae abbot of Peterborough, giving him 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. 
The uſe of the fur was in lining of robes; 
but it was eſteemed not of the moſt luxu- 
rious kind; for it was ordained © that no 
© abbeſs or nun ſhould uſe mote coſtiy ap- 
© parel than ſuch as is made of lambs'os 
cats ſkins. In much earlier times. it 
was alſo the object of the ſportſman's di- 
verſion. ; k N * 2 * 

FPelemque minacem 

Arboris in trunco longis præfigere telis. 

Name ſſani Cytegeticony L- g. 


96. The Douzsrie Car. 
This animal is ſo well known as to make 


a deſcription of it unneceſſary. It is an 


uſeful, but deceitful domeſtic ; active, neat, 
ſedate, intent on its prey. When pleaſed 
purrs and moves its tail: when an 

ſpits, hiſſes, and ſtrikes with its foot. When 
walking, it draws in its claws: it drinks lit- 
tle: is fond of fiſh : it waſhes its face with 
its fore-foot, (Linnzus fays at the approach 
of a ſtorm :) the female is — ſa 
lacious; a piteous, ſqualling, jarring lover. 
Its eyes ſhine in the night: its hair when 
robbed in the dark emits fire; it is even 


proverbially tenacious of life: alwayslights 


on its feet : is fond of perfumes, marum, 
cat-mint, valerian, ce... 
Our anceſtors ſeem to have had a high 


ap- ſenſe of the utility of this animal. That 


excellent prince Hoel dda, or Howel the 
Good, did not think it beneath him (a+ 
mong his laws relating to the prices, Ec. 


of animals) to include that of the cat: 


and to deſcribe the qualities it ought to 
have. The price of a kitling before it could 
ſee, was to be a penny; till it caught a 
mouſe two-pence; when it commenced 


mouſer four · pence. It was required be- 


fides, that it ſhould be perfect in its ſenſes 
of hearin ah Geelong; h'k good moufer. 


have the claws whole, and be a good nurſe : | 


bur if it failed in any of cheſe qualities, che 
ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value. If any one 


the cat that guarded the ce's pranar 
he was to forfeit a mil — — 


and lamb; or as much "wheat" as when 


poured on the cat ſuſpi 


(the head touching the floor) would form 
a heap high enough to cover the tip of 
the former. This laſt quotation is not 
only curious, as being an evidence of the 

Es _—_ 


e or killed 


pended by its tail 


| 
| 


| 
| 
: 
i 
| 
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ity of ancient manners, but it al- der the high value of ſpecie at that time) 

22 a demonſtration that cats and the great care taken of the improve- 

not aborigines of theſe iſlands; or ment and breed of an animal that multiplies 

_ to the earlieſt inhabitants. The fo faſt, are almoſt certain proofs of their 
large o_ ſet on them, (if we conſi- being little known at that period. 
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F 

gs Cere., fo | \; The naked kin that coervthe baſe ofthe bill in the Hel 

2. Capiftram A word uſed by Lizneur to expreſs the ſhort feathers on the 
$a forehead juſt above the bill. In Crows theſe fall forwards 

| 125 over the noſtrils. 

g. Loom  _ © The ſpace between the bill and the eye, generally covered 

2 fer 17 e eee 91 fo im the and 

White 


4. Orbits. Orbita The ſkin that ſurrounds n 
particularly in the Heron and Parror. 
5. Emarginatum A dill is called rofrum emar$inarum when there is a ſmall 
| | — Gogh this is conſpicuous in that of Burcherbirds 
- . 5 . 
6. Vibriſiæ Vibriſſæ pectinatæ, ſliff hairs that grow on each fide the 
9 mouth, formed like a double comb, to be ſeen in the Goat - 
7 atthe end of the middle part of the 
. ard wing. A ſmall joint 4 
7 * ſpuria or the cubitus; on which are three or five — 75 
3. Laſer covertsof the The (mall feathers that lie in ſeveral rows on the-bones of 
wings. Tedtrices wn 0 The under coverts are thoſe that line the inſide of 
| me | win 
9. gry coverts.... The feathers that lie immediately over the quill-feathers and 
Tefrices ſecunde ſecondary feathers. 
10. n The — feathers of the wings, or thoſe that riſe from the 
Primores firſt bone, 


11. Sas leer. Thoſe that riſe from the ſecond. 
eee, Thoſe that cover the baſe of the tail. 


| 3 ; - Thoſe that lie from the vent to the wail, ce l, 


15.  Scapular feathers That riſe from the ſhoulders, and cover the ge, of the 


76. Nacks © 
4 4 -_— I To ſhew the ſtructure of the feet of tha 5 
18. Fes fabi N eben ef the Woodpecker formed for p Climb- 


ane „ Pes * <= thoſe of the Gries, let. Such as: are indented 
; eee 


rridafiylus 8 want the back toe. 
* i Le — — 


* E 4 When the hind clave hers 10 the log without ary the 
at etrels. 

5. N e 
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ExPLANATION of other LINN ZAN TERMS. 


- Roftrum cultratum 
| the Crow. 
Unguiculatum 
ot and Ducks. 
Lingua ciliata 
Integra 


Lumbriciformis 


Pedes compedes 


When the edges of the bill are very ſharp, ſuch as in that of 
A bill with the nail at the end, as thoſe of the Gooſanders 
When the tongue is edged with fine briſtles, as in Ducks, 


When quite plain or even. A 
When the tongue is long, round, and ſlender, like a worm, 
as that of the Woodpecker, | 
When the legs are placed ſo far behind as to make the bird 


walk with difficulty, or as if in fetters ; as is the caſe with the 
Acks, Grebes, and Divers, | 


Nares Lineares 
Marginate 


$ 8, The Picton. 

The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 
varieties, derive their origin from one ſpe- 
cies, the Stock Dove: the Engliſh name 
implying its being the fock or fem from 
whence the other domeſtic kinds ſprung, 
Theſe birds, as Varro obſerves, take their 
(Latin) name, Columba, from their voice 
or cooing ; and had he known it, he might 
have added the Britiſh, &c. for K"lommen, 
Kylebman, Kulm, and Kolm, ſignify the ſame 
bird, They were and ſtill are, in moſt 
E of our iſland, in a ſtate of nature; 

ut probably the Romans taught us the 
method of -making them domeſtic, and 
conſtructing pigeon-houſes. Its characters 
in the ſtate neareſt that of its origin, is a 
deep bluiſh aſh-colour; the breaſt daſhed 
with a fine changeable green and purple ; 
the ſides of the neck. with ſhining copper 
colour; its wings marked with two black 
bars, one on the. coverts of the wings, 
the other on the quill-feathers. The back 
white, and the tail barred near the end with 
black. The weight fourteen ounces. 

In the wild ſtate it breeds in holes of 
rocks, and hollows of trees, for which rea- 
ſon ſome writers ſtile it columba cavernalis, 
in oppoſition to the Ring Dove, which 
makes its neſt on the boughs of trees. Na- 
ture ever preſerves ſome agreement in the 
manners, characters, and colours of birds 
reclaimed from their wild ſtate. This ſpe- 
cies of pigeon ſoon takes to build in arti- 
kcial cavities, and from the temptations of 
a ready proviſion becomes eaſily domeſti- 
cated, The drakes of the tame duck, 
however they may vary in colour, ever 
retain the mark of their origin from our 
Engliſh mallard, by the curled feathers of 


the tail: and the tame gooſe betrays its . 


deſcent from the wild kind, by the invari- 
able whiteneſs of its romp, which they 
always retain ih both ſtates, : 


When the noſtrils are very narrow, as in Sea Gulli. 
With a rim round the noſtrils, as in the Stare. 


Multitudes of theſe birds are obſerved 
to migrate into the ſouth of England ; and 
while the beech woods were ſuffered to 
cover large tracts of ground, they uſed to 
haunt them in myriads, reaching in ſtrin 
of a mile in length, as they went out in 
the morning to feed. They viſit us the 


lateſt of any bird of pn not appear- 
an 


ing till November; retire in the 
ſpring. I imagine that the ſummer haunts 
of theſe are in Sweden, for Mr. Eckmark 
makes their retreat thence coincide with 
their arrival here. But many breed here, 
as I have obſerved, on the cliffs of the coaſt 
of Wales, and of the Hebrides. 
The varieties produced from the do- 
meſtic pigeon are very numeraus, and ex- 
tremely elegant; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by 


names expreſſive of their ſeveral proper- 


ties, ſuch as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobines, 
Croppers, Powters, Runts, Turbits, Owls, 
Nuns, &c. The moſt celebrated of theſe - 
is the Carrier, which, from the ſuperior 
attachment that pigeon ſhews to its native 
place, is employed in many countries as 
the moſt expeditious courier: the letters 
are tied under its wing, it is let looſe, and 
in a very ſhort ſpace returns to the home 
it was brought from, with its advices. 
This practice was much in vogue in the 


Eaſt: and at Scanderoon, till late years, 


uſed on the arrival of a ſhip, to give the 
merchants at Aleppo a more expeditious 
notice than could be done by any other 
means. In our own country, theſe aerial 
meſſengers have been employed for a very 
ſingular purpoſe, * let loofe at Tyburn 

at the moment the fatal cart is drawn away, 
to notiſy to diſtant friends the departure of 
the unhappy criminal. | =; 
In the Baſt the uſe of theſe birds ſeems 
to have been improved 2 by having, 
if we may uſe the expreſſion, relays of them 
ready to ſpread intelligence to all parts of 
3Z | | the 
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the country. Thus the governor of Da- 


mĩata circulated the news ef the death of 
Orrilo : 


Toſto che'l Caſtellan di Damiata 
Cerrificofſi, ch'era morto Orrilo, 
La Colomba laſciò, ch'avea legata 
Sotto l'ala al lattera col fila 
Quelle andò al Cairo, ed indi fu laſciata 
Un' altra altrove, come quivie ſtilo: 
Si, che in pochiſſime ore andò Pavviſo 
Per tutto Egitto, ch'era Orrilo ucciſo®, . 


But the ſimple uſe of them was known in 
very early times: Anacreon tells us, he 
conveyed his bullet-doux to his beautiful 
Bathyllus by a dove. 
EV ' *Araxgtorrs 
Arexory roa 
Kai vov vice irxrivg 
Exicehag nopitu +* 
FT am now Anacreon's ſlave, 
And to me entruſted have 
All the o'erflowings of his heart 
'To Bathyllus to impart; 


Each ſoft line, with nimble wing, 
To the lovely boy 1 bring. 


Tauroſthenes alſo, by means of a pi- 
geon he had decked with purple, ſent ad- 
vice to his father, who hved in the iſle 
of Egina, of his victory in the Olympic 

mes, on the very day he had obtained 
it. And, at the ſiege of Modena, Hirtius 
without, and Brutus within the walls, kept, 
by the help of pigeons, a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence; baffling every ſtratagem of 
the befieger Antony to intercept their 
couriers.” In the times of the cruſades, 
there are many more inſtances of theſe 
birds of peace being employed in the ſer- 
vice of war; Joinville relates one during 
the cruſade of Saint Louis; and Taſſo an- 
other, during the fiege of Jeruſalem. 

The nature of pigeons is to be grega- 
rious; to lay only two eggs; to breed 
many times in the year: to bill in their 
courtſhip; for the male and female to fit 
by turns, and alſo to feed their young; to 
caſt their proviſion out of their craw into 
the young one's mouths; to drink, not 
like other birds by fipping, but by con- 
tinual draughts like quadrupeds ; and to 
have notes mournful or plaintive. 


* © As ſoon as the commandant of Damiata 

© heard that Orrilo was dead, he let looſe a pi- 
© geon, under whoſe wing he had tied a letter 

this fled to Cairo, from whence a ſecond was 

- © diſpatched to another place, 2s -is uſual; ſo that 

1 in-a very few hours all Egypt was acquainted 
© with the death of Orrilo. As To, canto 15. 


+ Auacreon, ode 9-t's wtpiripey, 
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$ 9 The Blacrnny. 


This bird is of a very retired and foli. 

tary nature ; frequents hedges and thickets, 
in which it builds earlier than any other 
bird: the neſt is formed of moſs, dead 
graſs, fibres. &c. lined or plaiſtered with 
clay, and that again covered with hay or 
ſmall ſtraw. It lays four or five eggs of a 
bluiſh green colour, marked with irregu- 
lar duſky ſpots. The note of the male is 
extremely fine, but too loud for any place 
except the woods: it begins to ſing early 
in the ſpring, continues its muſic part of 
the ſummer, deſiſts in the moulting ſeaſon ; 
but reſumes it for ſome time in September, 
and the firſt winter months, 

The colour of the male, when it has at. 

tained its full age, is of a fine deep black, 
and the bill of a bright yellow ; the edges 
of the eye-lids yellow. When young the 
bill is duſky, and the plumage of a ruſty 
black, ſo that they are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the females ; but at the age 
— one year they attain their proper eo- 
our. ; 


$ 10. Tie Burrrixen. 


The wild note of this bird is not in the 
leaſt muſical ; but when tamed it becomes 
remarkably docile, and may be taught any 
tune after a pipe, or to whiſtle any notes 
in the juſteſt manner: it ſeldom forgets 
what it has learned; and will become ſo 
tame as to come at call, perch on its maſ- 
ter*'s ſhoulders, and (at command) go 
—_ a difficult muſical leſſon. They 
may 


taught to _ and ſome thus 
inſtructed are annually brought to London 


from Germany. 

The male 1s diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
male by the ſuperior blackneſs of its crown, 
and by the rich crimſon that adorns the 
cheeks, breaſt, belly, and throat of the 
male: thoſe of the female being of a dirty 
colour: the bill is black, ſhort, and very 
thick: the head large: the hind part of 

the neck and the back are grey: the co- 
verts of the wings are black ; the lower 
croſſed with a white line: the quill- feathers 
duſky, but part of their inner webs white: 
the coverts of the tail and vent - feathen 
white: the tail black. 

In the ſpring theſe birds frequent out 

ardens, and are very deſtructive to our 
3 by. eating the tender buds, 
They breed — — the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, and are ſeldom ſec" 
at that time near houſes, as they chuſe ſom: 
very retired place to bteed in. * 
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birds are ſometimes wholly black. I have 
heard of a male bullfinch which had 
changed its colours after it had been taken 
in full feather, and with all its fine teints, 
The firſt year it began to aſſume a dull 
hue, blackening every year, till in the 
fourth it attained the deepeſt degree of 
that colour. This was communicated to 
me by the Reverend Mr. White of Sel- 
borne. Mr. Morton, in his Hiſtory of 
Northamptonſhire, gives another inſtance 
of ſuch a change, with this addition, that 
the year following, after moulting, the bird 
recovered its native colours. Bullfinches 
fed entirely on hemp- ſeed are apteſt to un- 
dergo this change. 


F 11. The Gorbrixsen. 


This is the moſt beautiful of our hard. 
billed ſmall birds : whether we conſider its 
colours, the elegance of its form, or the 
muſic of its note. The bill is white, tipt 
with black ; the baſe is ſurrounded with a 
ring of rich ſcarlet feathers: from the cor- 
ners of the mouth to the eyes is a black 
line : the cheeks are white : the top of the 


head is black; and the white on the cheeks 


is bounded almoſt to the fore part of the 
neck with black: the hind part of the 
head is white : the back, rump, and breaſt 
are of a fine pale tawny brown, lighteſt on 
the two laſt: the belly is white: the co- 
vert feathers of the wings, in the male, 


are black: the quill-feathers black, marked 


in their middle with a beautiful yellow ; 
the tips white. the tail is black, but moſt 
of the feathers marked near their ends with 
a white ſpot : the legs are white. 

The female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
male by theſe notes; the feathers at the 
end of the bill in the former are brown; 
in the male black: the leſſer coverts of the 
wings are brown: and the black and yel- 
low in the wings of the female are leſs 
brilliant. The young bird, before it moults, 
© gay on the head ; and hence it is term- 
ed by the bird-catchers a grey-pate. 

- There is another variety of goldfinch, 
which is, perhaps, not taſten above once in 
two or three years, which is called by the 
London bird-catchers a che verel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk : 


when this ſort is taken, it ſells at a very 


high price; it is * from the 


common ſort by a white , or by two, 
— three white ſpots under the 
roat. 


Their note is very ſweet, and they are 
much eſteemed on that account, as well as 
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for their great docility, Toward winter 
they aſſemble in flocks, and feed on ſeeds 
of different kinds, particularly thoſe of the 
thiſtle. It is fond of orchards, and fre- 
quently builds in an apple or pear-tree ; 
its neſt is very elegantly formed of fine 
mols, liver-worts, and bents on the outſide ; 
lined firſt with wool and hair, and then 
with the goſlin or cotton of the fallow. It 
lays five white eggs, marked with deep 
purple ſpots on the upper end. 

This bird ſeems to have been the 
o0uiTes; ® of Ariſtotle : being the only one 
that we know of, that could - be diſtin- 

uiſhed by a golden fillet round its head, 
eeding on the ſeeds of prickly plants, 
The very ingenious tranſlator (Dr Mar- 
tyn) of Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics, 
gives the name of this bird to the acalan- 
this or acanthis: _ | 


Littoraque alcyonen reſonant, acantbida dumi. 


In our account of the Halcyon of the an- 
cients, we followed his opinion; but having 
fince met with a paſſage in Ariſtotle, that 
clearly proves that acanthis could not be 
uſed in that ſenſe, we beg, that, till we can 
diſcover what it really is, the word may be 
rendered /innet ; ſince it is impoſſible the 
——— could diſtinguiſh a bird of ſuch 

iking and brilliant colours as the pold- 
finch, by the epithet aan „ Or co- 
— and as he celebrates his acanthis 
or à nne note, pom. wir Toi Avyv r 8. Tbs 
both characters will ſuit the — beg | 
a bird as remarkable for the ſweetneſs of 
its note, as for the plainneſs of its plu- 
mage. = 

$ 12. The Linner. 


The bill of this ſpecies is duſky, but in 
the ſpring aſſumes a bluiſh caſt : the fea- 
thers on the head are black, edged with 
aſh- colour; the ſides of the neck deep aſh- 
colour : the throat marked in the middle 
with a brown line, bounded on each fide 


with a white one: the back black, bor- 


dered with reddiſh brown : the bottom of 
the breaſt is of = fine blood red, whick 
heightens in colour as the {pring advances : 
the belly white : the vent-feathers yellow- 
iſh : the fides under the wings ſpotted with 
brown: the quill-feathers are duſky ; the 
lower part of the nine firſt white: the co- 


* Which he places among the 4 . 
Scaliger reads the word which has no 
meaning; neither does critic ſupport his al- 
teration with any reaſons, Hift. an. 887. 
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verts incumbent on them black; the others 
of a reddiſh brown; the loweſt order tipt 
with a paler colour; the tail is a little 
forked, of a brown culour, edged with 
white; the two middle feathers excepted, 
which are bordered with dull red. The 
females and young birds want the red ſpot 
on the breaſt; in lieu of that, their breaſts 
are marked with ſhort ſtreaks of brown 
pointing downwards; the females have alſo 
leſs white in their wings. | 
Theſe birds are much eſteemed for their 
ſong : they feed on ſeeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat: the ſeed 
ol the linum or flax is their favourite food; 
from whence the name of the linnet tribe. 
They breed among furze and white 
thorn: the outſide of their neſt is made 
with moſs and bents; and lined with wool 
and hair. They lay five whitiſh eggs, 
ſpotted like thoſe of the goldfinch. 


$ 13. The Canary Bizp. 


'This bird is of the finch tribe. It was 
originally peculiar to thoſe iſles, to which 
it owes its name; the ſame that were known 
to the ancients by the addition of the for- 
tunate. 'Thehappy temperament of the air; 
the ſpontaneous productions of the ground 
in the varieties of fruits; the ſprightly and 
chearful diſpoſition of the inhabitants ; and 
the harmony ariſing from the number of 
the birds found there, procured them that 
romantic diſtinction. Though the ancients 
celebrate the iſle of Canaria for the multi- 
tude of birds, they have not mentioned any 
in particular. It is probable then, that 
our ſpecies was not introduced into Eu- 
rope till after the ſecond diſcovery of theſe 
iſles, which was between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. We are uncer- 
tain when it firſt made its appearance in 
this quarter of the globe. Belon, who 
wrote in 1555, is filent in reſpect to theſe 
birds: Geiner is the firſt who mentions 
them ; and Aldrovand ſpeaks of them as 
rarities; that they were very dear on ac- 
count of the difficulty attending the bring. 
ing them from ſo diſtant a country, and 
that they were purchaſed by people of 
rank alone. Olina ſays, that in his time 


tbere was a degenerate ſort found on the 


iſle of Elba, off the coaſt of Italy, which 
came there originally by means of a ſhip 
bound from the Canaries to Leghorn, and 
was wrecked on that iſland. We once 
« ſaw ſome ſmall birds brought directly from 
"the Canary Iſlands, that we ſuſpect to be 
the genuine ſort; they were of a dull green 
4 2 5 | 
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colour ; but as they did not fing, we ſup- 
poſed them to be hens, Theſe birds will 
produce with the goldfinch and linnet, and 
the offspring is called a mule-bird, becauſe, 
like that animal, it proves barren, * 

They are till found on the ſame ſpot to 
which we were firſt indebted for the pro- 
duction of ſuch charming ſongſters; but 
they are now become ſo numerous in our 
country, that we are under no neceſſity of 
crofling the ocean for them. 


$ 14. The Sxy Lark. 


The ſength of this ſpecies is ſeven inches 
one-fourth : the breadth twelve and a half: 
the weight one ounce and a half: the tongue 
broad and cloven: the bill flender: tte 
under mandible duſky, the lower yellow : 
above the eyes is a yellow ſpot: the crown 
of the head a reddiſh brown ſpotted with 
deep black : the hind of the head aſh- 
colour: chin white, It has the faculty of 
erecting the feathers of the head. The 
feathers on the back, and coverts of the 
wings, duſty edged with reddiſh brown, 
which is paler on the latter: the quill-fea- 
thers duſky : the exterior web edged with 
white, that of the others with reddiſh 
brown : the upper part of the breaſt yel- 
low ſpotted with black : the lower part of 
the body of a pale yellow: the exterior 
web, and half of the interior web next to 
the ſhaft of the firſt feather of the tail, are 
white; of the ſecond only the exterior web; 
the reſt of thoſe feathers duſky ; the others 
are duſky edged with red; thoſe in the 
middle deeply ſo, the reſt very ſlightly : the 
legs duſky : ſoles of the feet yellow : the 
hind claw very long and ftrait. 

This and the wood-lark are the only 
birds that ſing as they fly ; this raiſing its 
note as it ſcars, and lowering it till it quite 
dies away as it deſcends. It will often ſoar 

to ſuch a height, that we are charmed with 
the muſic when we loſe ſight of the ſong- 
ſer ; it alſo begins its ſong before the ear- 
lieſt dawn. Milton, in his Allegro, moſt 
beautifully expreſſes theſe circumſtances : 
and Biſhop Newton obſerves, that the beau- 
tiful ſcene that Milton exhibits of rural 
chearfulneſs, at the ſame time gives us 2 
fine — of the regularity of his liſe, 
and the innoc of his own mind ; thus 
he deſcribes himſelf as in a ſituation 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch tower in the ſkies. 
Till the dappled dawn'doth riſe. 
It continues its harmony ſeveral months, 
beginning 
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beginning early in the ſpring, on pairing. 
Inte — 2 aſſemble — vaſt — 
grow very fat, and are taken in great 
numbers ſor our tables. They build their 
neſt x the ground, beneath ſome clod; 
forming it of hay, dry fibres, &c. and lay 
four or five eggs. t 
The place theſe birds are taken in the 
reateſt quantity, is the neighbourhood of 
Dunſtable : the ſeaſon begins about the 
fourteenth of September, and ends the 
twenty-fifth of February ; and during that 
ſpace about 4000 dozen are caught, which 


ſupply the markets of the metropolis, 


Thoſe caught in the day are taken in clap- 
nets of fifteen yards length, and two and a 
half in breadth; and are enticed within 
their reach by means of bits of looking- 

laſs, fixed in a piece of wood, and placed 
in the middle of the nets, which are put in 
2 quick whirling motion, by a ſtring the 
larker commands; he alſo. makes uſe of 
a decoy lark. Theſe nets are uſed only 
till the fourteenth of November, for the 
larks will not dare, or frolick in the air 
except in fine ſunny weather; and of 
3 cannot be inveigled into the ſnare. 
When the weather grows gloomy, the lar- 
ker changes his engine, and makes uſe of 
a trammel- net twenty-ſeven or twenty- 
eight feet long, and five broad ; which 
is put on two poles eighteen feet long, and 
carried by men under each arm, who ** 
over the fields and quarter the ground as 
a ſetting dog; when they hear or feel a 
lark hit the net, they drop it down, and 
ſo the birds are taken, | 


' $ 15. The NionuTincaALs. 


The nightingale takes its name from 
night, and the Saxon word galan, to ling ; 
expreſſive of the time of its melody, n 
ſize it is equal to the redſtart; but longer 
bodied, and more elegantly made. e 
colours are very plain. 'The head and 
back are of a tawny, daſhed with 
olive: the tail is of a deep tawny red: the 
throat, breaſt, and upper part of the belly, 
of a light gloſſy aſh-colour : the lower bel- 


ly almoſt White: the exterior webs of the 


ng ann are of a dull reddiſh brown; 
t interior of browniſh aſh-colour : the 
irides are hazel, and the eyes remarkably 


large and piercing : the legs and feet a 


deep aſh · colour. | 
This bird, the moſt famed of the fea- 
thered tribe, for the variety, length, and 


iweetneſs of its notes, viſits England the 


This was the 
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beginning of April, and leaves us in Au- 
uſt. It is a ſpecies that does not ſpread 
itſelf over the iſland. It is not found in 
North Wales; or in any of the Engliſh 
counties north of it, except Vorkſhire, 
where they are met with in great plenty 
about Doncaſter. They have been alſo 
heard, but rarely, near Shrewſbury, Itis 
alſo. remarkable, that this bird x v6 not 
migrate ſo far weſt as Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall; counties where the ſeaſons are fo 
very mild, that myrtles floutiſh in the open 
air during the whole year: neither are they 
found in Trad: Sibbald places them in 
his liſt of Scotch birds; but they certainly 
are unknown in that part of Great Britain, 
probably from the ſcarcity and the recent 
introduction of hedges there. Yet they 
viſit Sweden, a much more ſevere climate, 
With us they frequent thick hedges, and 
low coppices; and generally keep in the 
middle of the buſh, ſo that they are very 
rarely ſeen. They form their neſt of oak- 
leaves, a few bents, and reeds. The eggs 
are of a deep brown, When the young 
firſt come abroad, and are helpleſs, the 
old birds make a plaintive and jarring noiſe. 
with a ſort of ſnapping as if in menace, 
purſuing along the hedge the paſſengers. 
They begin their ſong in the evening, 
and continue it the whole night. Theſe 
their vigils did not paſs unnoticed by the 
antients : the ſlumbers of theſe birds were 
proverbial z and not to reſt as much as the 
nightingale, expreſſed a very bad ſleeper *. 
vourite bird of the Britiſh 
poet, Who omits no opportunity of intro- 
ducing it, and almoſt conſtantly noting its 
love of ſolitude and night. How finely 
does it ſerve to compoſe part of the ſolemn 
ſcenery of his Penſeroſo; when he de- 
ſcribes it We | 1 


In her ſaddeſt ſweeteſt plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night; 
While Cyathia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th* accuſtom'd oa; 

Sweet bird, that ſhunn'| the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! x 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening ſong. g 


In another place be ſtyles it the Ilias 
bird; and — ſpeaks of it, . 
As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 6 


„Elan var. biſt. 577. both in the text and 
note. It muſt be remarked, that. nightingales fing 
allo in tac days +, .* ee e 
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The reader muſt excuſe a few more 
3 from the ſame poet, on the ſame 

ubject: the firſt deſcribes the approach of 
evening, and the retiring of all animals to 
their repoſe : 


Silence accompanied; for beaſt and bird, 

They to their grafly couch, theſe to their nefty 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung. 


When Eve paſſed the irkſome night pre- 
ceding her fall, ſhe, in a dream, imagines 
herſelf thus reproached with loſing the 
beauties of the night by indulging too long 
a repoſe: . | 

"| thou, Eve? now is the pleaſant time, 
— 2 fileot, ſave where ox grey 


To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong. 


The ſame birds ſing their nuptial ſong, 


and lull them to reſt. How rapturous are 


the oy how expreſſive of the 
delicate ſenſibility of our Milton's tender 


ideas! 


. The earth 
Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds: freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 


* Diſporting, till the amorous bird of night 


Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening ſtar 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlept z 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair d. 


Theſe quotations from the beſt judge of 
melody, we thought due to the ſweeteſt of 


our feathered choriſters; and we believe 
no reader of tafte will think them te · 


| Virgil il ſeems to be the only amon 
the ancients, who hath attended to us 
circumſtance of this bird's ſinging in the 
night-time. 


Qualis populeã merens Philomela ſub umbri 
Amiſſos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 

Obſervans nido implumes detraxit : at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 

Integrat, et meſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 


As Philome! in poplar ſhades, alone, 
For her loſt offspring pours a mother's mo 
Which ſome rough 

prey, N 
From the warm neft, unfledg'd hath 
Percht on a bow, the all night long complains, _ 


And fills the grove with ſad repeated ſlrains. 
F. Was rox. 


Pliny has deſcribed the warbling notes 


Gn. IV. L 311. 


an, 
ploughman marking for his 
dragg'd way; 
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of this bird, with an elegance that beſpeaks 
an exquiſite ſenſibility of taſte ; notwith- 
ſtanding that his words have been cited by 
moſt — writers on natural hiſtory, yet 
ſuch is the beauty, and in general the truth 
of his expreſſions, that they cannot be too 
much ſtudied 4 lovers of natural hiſ- 
tory. We muſt obſerve notwithſtanding, 
that a few of his thoughts are more to be 
— _ . — * 
philoſophical reaſoning ; but theſe few are 


$ 16. The Ren Barzasr. 


This bird, though ſo very petulant as to 
be at conſtant war with its own tribe, yet 


is remarkably ſociable with mankind; in 


the winter it frequently makes one of the 
family ; and takes refuge from the incle. 
mency of the ſeaſon even by our fire · ſides. 
Thomſon ® has prettily deſcribed the an- 
nual viſits of his gueſt, 


The Rzv-nukraAsT, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
Wiſely regardful of th' embroiling ſky, | 
In joyleſs fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 

His ſhivering mates, and pays to truſted Man 
His annual viſit. Half afraid, he firſt 

Againſt the window beats z then, briſk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſkance, 

And pecks and tarts, and wonders where he is 
Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his flender feet. 


The great beauty of that celebrated 

conſiſts in his elegant and juſt deſcriptions 
of the ceconomy of animals ; and the happy 
uſe he hath made of natural knowledge, in 
deſcriptive poetry, ſhines through almoſt 
o—_ page of his Seaſons. The affection 
this bird has for mankind, is alſo recorded 
in that antient ballad, The babes in the 


od; a compoſition of a moſt beautiful 
and pathetic fimplicity. It is the firſt trial 


of our humanity : the child that refrains 
from tears on hearing that read, fron but 
a bad preſage of the tenderneſs of his fu- 
ture ſenſations. 
In the ſpring this bird retires to breed in 
the thickeſt covers, or the moſt concealed 
holes of walls and other buildings. The 
eggs are of a dull white, ſprinkled with 
diſh ſpots. Its ſong is remarkably fine 
and ſoft; and the more to be valued, as we 
enjoy it the greateſt part M the winter, apd 
early in the ſpring, and even through great 
part of the ſummer, but its notes are part 


* Io his Seaſons, vide Water, line 246. 
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of that time drowned in the general war- 
ble of the ſeaſon. Many of the autumnal 
ſongſters ſeem to be the young cock red- 
breaſts of that year. 

The bill is duſky : the forehead, chin, 
throat, and breaſt are of a deep orange- 
colour: the head, hind part of the neck, the 
back and tail are of a deep aſh-colour, 
tinged with green: the wings rather dark- 
er; the edges inclining to yellow: the legs 
and feet duſky, 


$ 17. The Wax. 


The wren may be placed among the 
fineſt of our ſinging birds. It continues 
its ſong throughout the winter, excepting 
during the froſts. It makes its neſt in a 
very curious manner; of an oval ſhape, 
very deep, with a ſmall hole in the middle 
for egreſs and regre(s; the external mate- 
rial 15 moſs, within it is lined with hair and 
feathers. It lays from ten to eighteen 
eggs; and as often brings up as many 
young ; which, as Mr. Ray obſerves, may 

ranked among thoſe daily miracles that 
we take no notice of; that it ſhould feed 
ſuch a number without paſſing over one, 
and that too in utter darkneſs. | 

The head and upper part of the body of 
the wren are of a deep reddiſh brown: 
above each eye is a ſtroke of white : the 
back, and coverts ofthe wings, and tail, are 
marked with lender tranſverſe black lines; 
the quill-feathers with bars of black and 
red. The throat is of a yellowiſh white. 
The belly and fides crofſed with narrow 
duſky and pale reddiſh brown lines. The 
jail is with duſky bars. 


$ 18. The Swirr. 


This ſpecies is the largeſt of our ſwal- 
lows ; but the weight is moſt diſproportion- 
2 {mall to its extent of wing of any 
bird ; the former being ſcarce one ounce, 
the latter eighteen inches. The length 


near eight. The feet of this bird are ſo 
{mall, that the action of walking and of 


riſing from the ground is extremely diffi- 
cult; ſo that nature hath made it full 
amends, by furniſhing it with ample means 
for an eaſy and continual flight. It is more 
on the wing than any other ſwallows; its 


by a 1s more rapid, and that attended with 
a 


ll ſcream. It reſts by clinging againſt 
ſome wall or other apt body; from whence 
Klein ſtyles. this ſpecies Hirundo muraria. 
It breeds under the eaves of houſes, in 


ſteeples, and other lofty buildings; makes 
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its neſt of graſſes and feathers and lays . 


only two eggs, of a white colour. It is en- 
tirely of a gol dark ſooty colour, only 
the chin is marked with a white ſpot : but 
by being ſo conſtantly expoſed to all wea- 
thers, the gloſs of the plumage is loſt be- 
fore it retires, I cannot trace them to 
their winter quarters, unleſs in one inſtance 
of a pair found adhering by their claws and 
in a torpid ſtate, in 3 1766, under 
the roof of Longnor chapel, Shropſhire: 
on being brought to a fire, they revived 
and moved about the room. The feet are 
of a particular ſtructure, all/the toes ſtand- 
ing forward; the leaſt conſiſts of only one 
bone; the others of an equal number, viz. 
two each; in which they differ from thoſe 
of all other birds. 

This appears in our country about four- 
teen days later than the ſand martin; but 
differs greatly in the time of its departure, 
retiring invariably about the tenth of Au- 
guſt, being the firſt of the genus that leaves 


us. 

The fabulous hiſtory of the Manucodiata, 
or bird of Paradiſe, is in the hiſtory of this 
ſpecies in great meaſure verified, It was 
believed to have no feet, to live upon the 
celeſtial dew, to float perpetually on the 
Indian air, and to perform all its functions 


in that element. a 


The Swift actually performs what has 
been in theſe enlightened times diſproved 
of the former; except the ſmall time it 
takes in ſleeping, and what it devotes to 
incubation, every other action is done on 
wing. The materials of its neſt it collects 
either as they are carried about by the 
winds, or picks them up from the ſurface 
in its ſweeping flight. Its food is unde- 
niably the inſects that fill the air. Its drink 
is taken in tranſient fips from the water's 
ſurface, Even its amorous rites are per- 
formed on high. Few perſons who have 
attended to them in a fine ſummer's morn- 
ing, but muſt have ſeen them make their 
aerial courſes at a great height, encircling 
a certain ſpace with an eaſy ſteady motion, 
On a ſudden ey fall into each other's 
embraces; then drop precipitate with a a 


loud ſhriek for numbers of yards. This 


is the critical conjuncture, and to be no 
more wondered at, than that inſects (a fa- 
miliar inſtance) ſhould diſcharge the ſame 
duty in the ſame element. = 
Theſe birds and ſwallows are inveterate 
enemies to hawks. The moment one ap- 
pears, they attack him immediately ; t 
ſwifts ſcon deſiſt: but the ſwallows purſue 
and 
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and perſecute thoſe rapacious birds, till they 
have entirely driven them away. 

Swifts delight in ſultry thundry weather, 
and ſeem thence to receive freſh ſpirits. 
They fly in thoſe times in ſmall parties 
with particular violence ; and as they paſs 
near ſteeples, towers, or any edifices where 
their mates perform the office of incuba- 
tion, emit a loud ſcream, a ſort of ſerenade, 
as Mr. White ſuppoſes, to their reſpective 
females. 

Io the curious monographies on the 
. ſwallow tribe, of that worthy correſpondent, 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted for 
numbers of the remarks above-mentioned. 


$ 19. Of the Diſappearance of Swallows. 
There are three opinions among natu- 
raliſts concerning the manner the ſwallow 
tribe diſpoſe of themſelves after their diſ- 
appearance from the countries inwhich they 
make their ſummer reſidence. Herodotus 
mentions one ipecies that reſide in Egypt 
the whole year: Proſper Alpinus aſſerts the 
ſame; and Mr. Loten, late governor of 
Ceylon, aſſured us, that thoſe of Java never 
remoye. Theſe excepted, every other known 
kind obſerve a periodical migration, or re- 
treat. The ſwallows of the cold Norway, 
and of North America, of thediſtant Kamt- 
ſchatka, of the temperate parts of Europe, 
of Aleppo, and of the hot Jamaica, all 
agree 1n this one point, | 
In cold countries, a defect of inſect food 
on the approach of winter, is a ſufficient 
reaſon for theſe birds to quit them; but 
fince the ſame cauſe probably does not ſub- 
filt in the warm climates, recourſe ſhould 
be had to ſome other reaſon for their va- 
niſhing. - x : 
Of the three opinions, the firſt has the 
utmolt appearance of probability; which is, 
that they remove nearer the ſun, where they 
can find a continuance of their natural diet, 
and a temperature of air ſuiting their con- 
ſtitutions. That this is the caſe with ſome 
ſpecies of European ſwallows, has been 
proved beyond contradiction (as above 
cited) by M. Adanſon, We often obſerve 
them collected in flocks innumerable on 
churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous 
to their departure hence; and Mr. Collin- 
1 their return here in perhaps 
eq 


numbers, by two curious relations of 


undoubted credit ;- the one communicated 
to him by Mr. Wright, maſter of a ſhip ; 
the other by the late Sir Charles Wager; 
who both deſcribed (to the ſame purpoſe) 


what happened to each in their voyages. 


Hinlopen. 
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« Returning home (ſays Sir Charles) in 
« the ſpring of the year, as I came into 
« ſounding in our channel, a great flock of 
« ſwallows came and ſettled on all my rig- 
ging, every rope was covered; they hung 
« On one another like a ſwarm of bees; the 
« decks and carving were filled with them, 
They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, 
« and were only feathers and bones; but 
« being recruited with a night's reſt, took 
« their flight in the morning.“ This vaſt 
fatigue, proves that their journey mult have 
been very great, conſidering the amazing 
ſwiftneſs of theſe birds, in all probability 
they had croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and 
were returning from the ſhores of Senegal, 
or other parts of Africa ; ſo that this ac- 
count from that moſt able and honeſt ſea- 
man, confirms the later information of M, 
Adanſon. 

Mr. White, on Michaelmas-day 1768, 
had the good fortune to have ocular proof 
of what may reaſonably be ſuppoſed an ac- 
tual migration of ſwallows. Travelling that 
morning very early between hi; houte and 
the coaſt, at the beginning of his journey 
he was environed with a thick fog, but on 
a large wild heath the miſt began to break, 
and diſcovered to him numberleſs ſwallows, 
cluſtered on the ſtanding buſhes, as if they 

had rooſted there: as ſoon as the fun burſt 
out, they were inſtantly on res. and with 
an eaſy and placid flight proceeded towards 
the ſea. After this he ſaw no more flocks, 
only now and then a ſtraggler “. 

This rendezvous of ſwallows about the 
ſame time of year is very common on the 
willows, in the little iſles in the Thames. 
They ſeem to aſſemble for the ſame pur- 
poſe as thoſe in Hampſhire, notwithſtanding 
no one yet has been eye-witneſs of their 
departure. On the 26thof September laſt, 
two gentlemen who happened to lie at Mai. 


denhead bridge, furniſhed at leaſt a proof 


of the multitudes there aſſembled ; they 
went by torch-light to an adjacent iſle, and 
in leſs than half an hour brought aſhore 
fifty dozen; for they had nothing more to 


do than to draw the willow twigs through 


their hands, the birds never ſtirring they 
were taken. 


* In Kalm's Voyage to America, is a remark- 
able inſtance of the diſtant flight of ſwallows; for 
one lighted on the ſhip he was in, September 2d, 
when he had paſſed only over two-thirds of the 
Atlantic ocean, His paſſage was uncommonly 
quick, being performed from Deal to Philadelphia 
in leſs than fix weeks; and when this accident 
happened, he was fourteen days fail from Cape 
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The northern naturaliſts will perhaps 
oy that this aſſembly met for the purpoſe 
plungiog into their ſubaqueous winter 
quarters ; but was that the caſe, they would 
never eſcape diſcovery in a river perpetu- 
ally fiſhed as the Thames, ſome of them 
muſt inevitably be brought up in the nets 
that haraſs that water. 

The ſecond notion has great antiquity on 
its fide, Ariſtotle and Pliny give, as their 
belief, that ſwallows do not remove very far 
from their ſummer habitation, but winter in 
the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
loſe their ' feathers, The former part of 
their opinion has been adopted by ſeveral 
ingenious men; and, of late, ſeveral proofs 
have been brought of ſome ſpecies, at leaſt, 
having been diſcovered in a torpid ſtate. 
Mr. Collinſon favoured us with the evidence 
of three gentlemen, eye · witneſſes to num- 
bers of ſand martins being drawn out of a 
cliff on the Rhine, in the month of March 


1762. And the honourable Daines Bar- 


rington communicated to us the following 
fact, on the authority of the late Lord Bel- 
haven, that numbers of ſwallows have been 
found in old dry walls, and in ſandhills near 
his lordſhip's ſeat in Eaſt Lothian ; not once 
only, but from year to year; and that when 
they were expoſed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived. We have alſo heard of the 
ſame annual diſcoveries near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, but cannot ſpeak of them 
with the ſame aflurance as the two former: 
neither in the two laſt inſtances are we 
certain of the particular ſpecies. 

Other witneſſes crowd on us, to prove 
the refidence of thoſe birds in a torpid 
ſtate during the ſevere ſeaſon. 

Firſt, In the chalky cliffs of Suſſex ; as 
was ſeen on the fall of a great fragment 
ſome years ago. 

Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that 
was cutdown near Dolgelli, in Merioneth- 


re, 

"Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, York- 
ſhire; where, on digging out a fox, whole 
buſhels of ſwallows were found in a torpid 
condition. And, 

Laſtly, The Reverend Mr. Conway, of 
Sychton, Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to 
communicate the following fact: A few 
years ago, on looking down an old lead- 
mine in that county, he obſerved numbers 
of ſwallows clinging to the timbers of the 
ſhaft, ſeemingly aſleep; and on flinging 
ſome gravel on them, they juſt moved, but 
never attempted to fly or change their 


place; this was between All Saints and be 


Chriſtmas. | | 

Theſe are doubtleſs the lurking-places 
of the latter hatches, or of thoſe young birds, 
who are incapable of diſtant migrations. 
There they continue inſenſible and rigid; 


but like flies, may ſometimes be re- animat- 


ed by an unſeaſonable hot day in the midſt 
of winter: for very near Chriſtmas a few 
appeared on the moulding of a window of 
Merton College, Oxford, in a remarkabl 

warm nook, which prematurely ſet their 


blood in motion, having the ſame effect as 


laying them before the fire at the ſame 
time of year. -Others have been known to 
make this premature appearance; but as 
ſoon as the cold natural to the ſeaſon re- 
turns, they withdraw again to their former 
retreats, 

I ſhall conclude with one argument 
drawn from the very late hatches of two 
ſpecies, 


martin was ſeen in Southwark, flying in 
and out of its neſt: and, on the twenty- 
ninth of the ſame month, four or five ſwal- 
lows were obſerved hovering round and 
ſettling on the county hoſpital at Oxford. 
As theſe birds muſt have been of a late 
hatch, it is highly improbable that at ſolate 
a ſeaſon of the year they would attempt, 
from one of our midland counties, a voyage 
almoſt as far as the equator to Senegal or 
Goree: we are therefore confirmed in our 
notion, that there is only a partial migra- 
tion of theſe birds; and that the feeble late 
hatches conceal themſelves in this coun- 
try. 7 
The above are circumſtances we cannot 
but aſſent to, though ſeemingly contra- 
dictory to the common courſe of nature in 


regard to other birds. We muſt, therefore, 


divide our belief relating to theſe two ſo 
different opinions, and conclude, that one 
part of the ſwallow tribe migrate, and that 
others have their winter quarters near 
home. If it ſhould be demanded, why 
ſwallows alone are found in a torpid ſtate, 
and not the other many ſpecies of ſoft bil- 
led birds, which likewiſe diſappear about 
the ſame time.? The following reaſon may 

be afligned : | 
No Firds are ſo much on the wing as 
ſwallows, none fly with ſuch ſwiftneſs and 
rapidity, none are obliged to ſuch ſudden 
and various evolutions in their flight, none 
are at ſuch pains to take their prey, and we 
may add, none exert their voice more in- 
; ceſlantly; 


On the twenty-third of October 1767, a - 


ceſſantly; all theſe occaſion a vaſt expence 
of ſtrength, and of ſpirits, and may give 
ſuch a texture to the blood, that other ani- 
mals cannot experience; and ſo diſpoſe, or 
we may ſay, neceſſitate, this tribe of birds, 
or of them, at leaſt, to a repoſe more 
Laſting than that of any others. 

The third notion is, even at firſt fight, 
too amazing and unnatural to merit men- 
tion, if it was not hat ſome of the learned 
have been credulous enough to deliver, for 
fact, what has the ſtrongeſt appearance of 
impoſſibility; we mean, the relation of 
ſwallows paſſing the winter immerſed under 
Ice, at the bottom of lakes, or lodged be- 
neath the water of the ſea at the foot of 
rocks. The firſt who broached this opi- 
nion, was Olaus Magnus, Archbiſhop of 
Upfal, who very gravely informs us, that 
theſe birds are often found in cluſtered 
maſſes, at the bottom of the northern lakes, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to 
ſoot; and that they creep down the reeds 
in autumn to their ſubaqueous retreats. 
That when old fiſhermen diſcover ſuch a 
maſs, they throw it into the water again ; 
but when young inexperienced ones take it, 
they will, by thawing the birds at a fire, 
bring them indeed to the uſe of their wings, 


which will continue but a very ſhort time, 


being owing to a premature and forced 
revival. 

'That the good Archbiſhop did not want 
credulity, in other inſtances, appears from 
this, that after having ſtocked the bottoms 
of the lakes with birds, he ſtores the clouds 
with mice, which ſometimes fall in plenti- 
ful ſhowers on Norway and the neighbour- 
ing countries. : 

Some of our own countrymen have given 

redit to the ſubmerſion of ſwallows ; and 
Klein patroniſes the doctrine ſtrongly, giv- 
ing the following hiſtory of their manner 
be, which he received from ſome 
countrymen and others. They aſſerted, 
that ſometimes the ſwallows aſſembled in 
numbers on a reed, till it broke and ſunk 

ith them to the bottom; and their immer- 
Fon was preluded by a dirge of a quarter 
of an hour's length. That others would 
unite in laying hold of a ſtraw with their 
bills, and ſp plunge down in ſociety. Others 
again would form a large maſs, by clinging 
together with their feet, and ſo commit 
2 to the deep. | 

Such are the relations given by thoſe that 
are fond of this opinion, and though deli- 
vered without exaggeration, muſt provoke 
a ſmile. They aflign not the ſmalleſt rea» 
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ſon to account for theſe birds being able to 
endure ſo long a ſubmerſion without being 
ſuffocated, or without decaying, in an ele- 
ment ſo unnatural to ſo delicate a bird; 
when we know that the otter -, the corvo- 
rant, and the grebes, ſoon periſh, if caught 
under ice, or entangled in nets: and it is 
well known, that thoſe animals will conti- 


nue much longer under water than any 


other, to whom nature hath denied that 
particular firufture of heart, neceſſary for 
a long reſidence beneath that element. 


——— 


{ 20. Of the SMALL BirxDs of FLIcxr. 


In the ſuburbs of London (and parti- 
cularly about Shoreditch) are ſeveral wea- 
vers and other tradeſmen, who, during the 
months of October and March, get their 
livelihood by an ingenious, and we may 
ſay, a ſcientific method of bird-catching, 
which is totally unknown in other parts of 
Great Britain. 

The reaſon of this trade being confined 
to ſo ſmall a compaſs, ariſes from there be- 
ing no conſiderable ſale for finging-birds 
except in the metropolis; as the apparatus 
for this purpoſe is alſo heavy, and at the 
ſame time muſt be carried on a man's back, 
it prevents the bird-catchers going toabove 
three or four miles diſtance. 

This method of bird-catching muſt have 
been long practiſed, as it is brought to a 
moſt ſyſtematical perfection, and is attend- 
ed with a very conſiderable expence. 

The nets are a moſt ingenious piece of 
mechaniſm, are generally twelve yards and 
a half long, and two yards and a half wide; 
and no one on bare inſpection would ima- 
gine that a bird (who is ſo very quick in 
all its motions) could be catched by the 
nets flapping over each other, till he be · 


„Though entirely ſatisfied. in our own mind of 
the impoſſibility of theſe relations; yet, deſirous 


of ſtrengthening our opinion with ſome better 
authority, we applied to that able anatomiſt, Mr. 


ohn Hunter; who was fo obliging to inform us, 
that he had diſſected many ſwallows, but found 
nothing in them different from other birds as to 
the organs of reſpiration. That all thoſe animals 
which he had diſſected of the claſs that fleep du- 
ring winter, ſach as lizards, frogs, &c, had a very 
difterent conformation as to thoſe organs. That 
all theſe animals, he believes, do b in their 
torpid ſtate; and as far as his experience reaches, 
he knows they de; and that therefore he efteems 
it a very wild opinion, that terreſtrial animals 
_ I 7 
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comes eye-witneſs of the pullers ſeldom 
failing *. 

The wild birds fy (as the bird-catchers 
term it) chiefly during the month of Oc- 
tober, and part of September and Novem- 
ber; as the flight in March is much leſs 
conſiderable than that of Michaelmas. It 
is to be noted alſo, that the ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds of flight do not make their ap- 

rance preciſely at the ſame time, dur- 

ing the months of September, October, and 
November. The Pippet +, for example, 
begins to fly about Michaelmas, and then 
the Woodlark, Linnet, Goldfinch, Chaf. 
finch, Greenfinch, and other birds of flight 
ſucceed; all of which are not eaſily to be 
caught, or in any numbers, at any other 
time, and more particularly the Pippet and 
the Woodlark, 
| Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and 
March flights, are chiefly on the wing from 
day break to nvon, though there is after- 
wards a ſmall flight from two till night; 
but this however is ſo ineonſiderable, that 
the bird · catehers always take up their nets 
at noon. 8 

uy _ _— the 2 of — 
naturaliſt whence theſe periodical flights o 
certain birds can ariſe. As the — 
however is ploughed during the months of 
October and March for ſowing the winter 
and lent corn, it ſhould ſeem that they are 
thus ſupplied with a great profuſion ,both 
of ſeeds and inſets, which cannot ſo 
eaſily procure at any other ſeaſon. 

It may not be improper to mention an- 
other circumſtance, to be obſerved during 
their flitting, viz. that they fly always 
againſt the wind; hence, there is great 


contention amongſt the bird-catchers who 


ſhall gain that point; if (for example) it is 

weſterly, the bird catcher who lays his nets 

molt to the eaſt, is ſure almoſt of catching 

rey thing, provided his call-birds are 
: A 


8 gentle wind to the ſouth-weſt ge- 


derally produces the beſt ſport. 

4 — who is a 8 
man, and hath à proper apparatus for thi 
purpofe, generally n him five or 

innets (of which more are caught than 
—.— 
greenfinches, one woodlark, one redpoll, 


Theſe nets are known in moſt parts of Eng- 


. 
land by the name of day-nets or clap-nets ; but all 
ve 


ſeen are far inferior in their mechaniſm 


ſmall ſpecies of Lark, but which is infe- 


genus in point of 
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a yellow hammer, titlark, and aberdavine, 
and perhaps a bullfinch; theſe are placed 
at ſmall diſtances from the nets in little 
cages. He hath, beſides, what are call- 
ed flur-birds, which are placed within the 
nets, are raiſed upon the flur“, and gent- 
ly let down at the time the wild bird ap- 
proaches them. Theſe generally conſiſt 
of the linnet, the goldfinch, and the greens» 
finch, which are ſecured to the flur by what 
is called a brace ; a contrivance that ſe- 
cures the birds without doing any injury 
to their plumage, | 

It having been found that there is a ſu- 
periority between bird and bird, from the 
one being more in ſong than the other; the 
— contrive that their call- birds 
ſhould moult before the uſual time. They 
therefore, in June or July, put them into a 
cloſe box, under two or three folds of blan- 
kets, and leave their dung in the cage to 
raiſe a greater heat; in which ſtate they 
continue, being perhaps examined but once 
a week to have freſh water. As for food, 
the air is ſo putrid, that they eat little dur- - 


ing the whole ſtate of confinemept, which | 


$ about a month. The birds frequently 
die under the operation 1; and hence the 
value of a ſtopped bird riſes greatly. 

When the bird hath thus prematurely 
moulted, he is in ſong, whilſt the wild birds 
are out of ſong, and his note is louder and 
more piercing than that of a wild one; but 
it is not only in his note he receives an al- 
teration, the plumage is _ improved, 
The black and yellow in the wings of the 
goldfinch, for example, become deeper and 
more vivid, together with a moſt beautiful 

loſs, which is not to be ſeen in the wild 

ird. The bill, which in the latter is like- 
wiſe black at the end, in the ſtopped bird 
becomes white and more taper, as do its 
legs: in ſhort, there is as much difference 
between a wild and a ſtopped bird, as there 
is between a horſe which is kept in body 
clothes, or at graſs. 

When the bird-catcher. hath laid his 


A moveable perch to which the bird is tied, 
and which the bird-catcher can raiſe at pleaſure, 
by means of a long ſtring faſtened to it. | 

+ A ſort of bandage, formed of a lender ſilkea 
firing that is faſtened round the bird's body, and 


- under the wings, in ſo artful a manner as ro hinder 


the bird from being hurt, let it flutter ever ſa 
much in the raiſing. 

T We have been lately informed by an expe- 
rienced bird-catcher, that he purſues a cooler re- 
gimen in ſtoppiug his birds, and that he therefore 
ſeldom loſes one; but we ſuſpect that there is 


dern 
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nets, he diſpoſes of his call - birds at proper 
intervals. It muſt be owned, that there is 
a moſt malicious joy in theſe call - birds to 
bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of 
captivity; which may likewiſe be obſerved 
with regard to the decoy ducks. 

Their fight and hearing infinitely excels 
that of the bird-catcher. The inſtant that 
the ® wild birds are percrived, notice is 
given by one to the reſt of the call-birds 
(as it is by the firſt hound that hits on the 
ſcent to the reſt of the pack) after which 
follows the ſame ſort of tumultuous eeſtac 
and joy. The call-birds, while the bird is 
at a diſtance, do not fing as a bird does in a 
chamber; they invite the wild ones by what 
the bird-catchers call ſhort jerks, which 
when the birds are good, may be heard at 
a great diſtance. The aſcendancy by this 
call or invitation 1s ſo great, that the wild 
bird is ſtopped in its courſe of flight, and if 
not already acquainted with the nets +, 
lights boldly within twenty yards of per- 
haps three or four bird · catchers, on a ſpot 
which otherwiſe it would not have taken 
the leaſt notice of, Nay, it frequently hap- 
pens, that if half a flock only are caught, 
the remaining half will immediately after- 
wards light in the nets, and ſhare the ſame 
fate; and ſhould only one bird eſcape, 
that bird will ſuffer itſelf ro be pulled at 
till it is caught; ſuch a faſcinating power 
have the call-birds. | 

While we are on this ſubject of the jerk- 
ing of birds, we cannot omit mentioning, 
that the bird-catchers frequently lay con- 
fiderable wagers whoie call-bird can jerk 
the longeſt, as that determines the ſupe- 
riority. They place them oppoſite to each 
other, by an inch of candle, and the bird 
who jerks the ofteneſt, before the candle is 
burnt out, wins the wager. We have been 
informed, that there have been inſtances of 
a bird's giving a hundred and ſeventy jerks 
in a quarter of an hour; and we have 
known a linnet, in ſuch a trial, perſevere in 
its emulation till it ſwooned from the perch 
thus, as Pliny ſays of the nightingale, via 
morte finit ſæpe vitam, ſpiritu prius defitiente 
guam cantu. Lib. x. c. 29. 
It may be here obſerved, that birds when 


® It may be alſo obſerved, that the moment 
Aſopi tragici biftrionis patina ſexcentis Il. S. taxata 3 


they fee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to 
each other by a plaintive note; nor will they then 
jerk or call gh the wild birds are near. 

+ A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the 
bird - gate hers termed a ſharper, which they en- 
deavour to drive away, as they can have no ſport 


whilſt it continues near 


performing her 
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near each other, and in ſight, ſeldom jerk 
or ſing. They either fight, or uſe ſhort 
and wheedling calls; the jerking of theſe 
call-birds, therefore, face to face, is a moſt 
extraordinary inſtance of contention for ſu- 
periority in ſong. 

It may be alſo worthy of obſervation, 
that the female of no ſpecies of birds ever 
fings: with birds, it is the reverſe of what 
occurs in human kind: among the fea. 
thered tribe, all the cares of life fall to the 
lot of the tender ſex: theirs is the fatigue 
of incubation ; and the principal ſhare in 
nurſing the helpleſs brood : to alleviate 
theſe fatigues, and to ſupport her under 
them, nature hath given to the male the 
ſong, with all the little blandiſhments and 
ſoothing arts ; theſe he fondly exerts (even 
after courtſhip) on {ome ſpray contiguous 
to the neſt, during the time his mate is 
rental duties. But that 
ſhe ſhould be filent, is alſo another wiſe 
proviſion of nature, for her ſong would 
diſcover her neſt; as would a gaudineſs of 

lumage, which, for the ſame reaſon ſeems 
to have been denied her. 

To theſe we may add a few particulars 
that fell within our notice during our en- 
quiries among the bird-catchers, ſuch as, 
that they immediately kill the hens of every 
ſpecies of birds they take, being incapable 
of finging, as alſo being inferior in plu- 
mage; the pippets likewiſe are indiſcrimi- 
nately deſtroyed, as the cock does not ſing 
well: they ſell the dead birds for three- 

nce or four-pence a dozen. 

Theſe ſmall birds are ſo good, that we 
are ſurpriſed the luxury of the age neglects 
ſo delicate an acquiſition to the table. The 
modern Italians are fond of ſmall birds, 
which they eat under the common name of 
Beccaficos: and the dear rate a Roman 
tragedian paid for one dith of ſinging birds * 
is well known, | 

Another particular we learned, in con- 
verſation with a London bird-catcher, was 


the vaſt price that is ſometimes given for 


a ſingle ſong- bird, which had not learned 
to whiſtle tanes. The greateſt ſum we 
heard of, was five guineas for a chaffinch, 


that had a particular and uncommon note, 


* Maxim? tamen inſignis eft in bac memeria, Clodii 
in uit aves cants aliguo, aut bumano ſermone, vo- 
cales, Plin. lib. . c. 51. The price of this ex- 
penſive diſh was about 6843 l. 10s. according to 


" Arbuthnot's Tables. This ſeems to have been a 


wanton caprice, rathet than a tribute to epicu- 
tiſm. 
under 


, cocks are taken, but in a 
make their appearance, generally by them- 
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under which it was intended to train others: 
and we alſo heard of five pounds ten ſhil- 
lings being given for a call-bird linnet. 

A third fingular circumſtance, which' 
confirms an obſervation of Linnæus, is, that 
the male chaffinches fly by themſelves, and 
in the flight precede the females; but this 
is not peculiar to the chaffinches. When 
the titlarks are caught in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, it frequently happens, that forty 
are taken, and not one female among them; 
and probably the ſame would be obſerved 
with regard to other birds (as has been done 
with relation to the wheat - ear) if they were 
attended to. 

An experienced and intelligent bird- 
catcher informed us, that ſuch birds as 
breed twice a year, generally have in their 
firſt brood a majority of males, and in their 
ſecond, of females, which may in part ac- 
count for the above obſervation. 

We muſt not omit mention of the bull. 
finch, though it does not properly come 
under the title of a ſingin bir , Or a bird 
of flight, as it does not often move farther 
than from hedge to hedge; yet, as the 
bird ſells well on account of its learning to 
whiſtle tunes, and ſometimes flies over the 
fields where the nets are laid; the bird- 
catchers have often a call-bird to enſaare 
it, though moſt of them can imitate the call 
with their-mouths, It is remarkable with 
regard to this bird, that the female anſwers 
the purpoſe of a call-bird as well as the 
male, which is not experienced in any 
other bird taken by the London bird- 
eatchers. 

It may perhaps ſurpriſe, that under this 
article of ſinging birds, we have not men- 
tioned the nightingale, which is not a bird 
of flight, in the ſenſe the bird-catchers uſe 
this term. The nightingale, like the ro- 
bin, wren, and many other ſinging birds, 
only moves from hedg 
not take the periodical flights in October 
and March. The perſons who catch theſe 
birds, make uſe of ſmall trap-nets, without 
call- birds, and are conſidered as inferior in 


dignity to other bird-catchers, who will not 


rank with them. 
The nightingale being the firſt of ſing- 
ing-birds, we ſhall here inſert a few parti- 


culars relating to it. 


Its arrival is expected by the trappers 
in the neighbourhood of London, the firſt 


week in April; at the W _— 
ew days the hens 


e to hedge, and does 
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ſelves, though ſometimes a few males come 
along with them. A 

The latter are diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
males not only by their ſuperior ſize, but 
by a great ſwelling of their vent, which 
commences on the firſt arrival of the 
hens. LY 

They do not build till the middle of 
May, and generally chuſe a quickſet to 
make their neſt in. 

If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it 
often begins to ſing about the latter end of 
November, and continues to ſing more or 
leſs till June. 

A young canary bird, linnet, ſkylark, or 
robin (who have never heard any other 
bird) are ſaid beſt to learn the note of a 
nightingale. 

They are caught in a net- trap; the bot- 
tom of which is ſurrounded with an iron 
ring ; the net itſelf is rather larger than a 
cabbage-net. | 

When the trappers hear or ſeethem, they 
ſtrew ſome freſh mould under the place, 
and bait the trap with a meal-worm from 
the baker's ſhop. - : 

Ten or a dozen nightingales have been 
thus caught in a day. Barrington. 


521. Experiments and Obſervations on the 
SINGING of BiRDs, 


From the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. Ixili. 


As the experiments and obſervations I 
mean to lay before the Royal Society re- 
late to the ſinging of birds, which is a ſub - 
je& that hath never before been ſcientifi- 


cally treated of *, it may not be improper 
to prefix an explanation of ſome uncom- 


mon terms, which J ſhall be obliged to uſe, 


as well as others which I have been under 
a neceſſity of coining. 


To chirp is the firſt ſound which a 
young bird utters, as a cry for food, and is 
different in all neſtlings, if accurately at- 
tended to; ſo that the hearer may diſtin- 
guiſh of what ſpecies the birds are, though 
the neſt may hang out of his ſight and 
reach. Res. Fi" ah | 
This cry is, as might be expected, very 


Kircher, indred, in his Muſurgia, hath given 
us ſome few paſſages in the ſong of the night. 
ingale, as well as the call of a quail and cuckow, 
which he hath engraved in - muſical charaQers. 
Theſe inſtances, however, only prove that ſome 


birds have in their ſong, notes which correſpond . 


with the intervals of our .common ſcale of the 
muſieal octave. f n 
weak 
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| weak and querulous ; it is dropped entirely 
as the bird grows ſtronger, nor is 


after 
wards intermixed with its ſong, the chi 
2 _— ; 


of a nightingale (for example) 
and diſagreeable. 

To this definition of the chirp, I muſt 
add, that it conſiſts of a ſingle ſound, re- 
peated at very ſhort intervals, and that it is 
common to neſtlings of both ſexes. 

The call of a bird, is that ſound which it 
js able to make when about a month old; 
It is, in moſt inſtances (which I happen to 
recolleR) a repetition of one and the ſame 
note, is retained by the bird as long as it 
hves, and is common, generally, to both 
the cock and hen *. 

The next ſtage in the notes of a bird is 
termed, by the bird-catchers, recording, 
which word is probably derived from a 
muſical inftrument, formerly uſed in En- 
gland, called a recorder * 

This attempt in the neſtling to fing, may 
be compared to the imperfect endeavour in 
a child to babble. I have known inſtances 
of birds beginning to record when they 
were not a month old. 

This firſt eſſay does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt rudiments of the future ſong ; but as 
the bird grows older and ſtronger, one may 


begin to perceive what the neſtling is aim 


ing at. 

W hill the ſcholar is thus endeavouring 
to form his ſong, when he is once ſure of a 

aflage, he commonly raiſes his tone, which 
he drops again, when he is not equal to 
what he is attempting ; juſt as a finger 
raiſes his voice, when he not only recolle&s 
certain parts of a tune with preciſion, but 
knows that he can execute them. 
What the neſtling is not thus thoroughly 
maſter of, he hurries over, lowering his 
tone, as if he did not wiſh to be , and 
could not yet ſatisfy himſelf. 
L have never happened to meet with a 
paſſage, in any writer, which ſeems to re- 


For want of terms to diſtinguiſh the notes of 
birds, Belon applies the verb chantent, or fing, to 
the gooſe. and crane, as well as the nightingale. 
« Pluficurs oiſeaux chantent la nuit, comme eſt 
Foye, la grue, & le roffignol.” Belon's Hiſt, of 


. 

+ It ſeems to have been a ſpecies of flute, and 
was probably uſed to teach young birds to pipe 
tunes, 

Lord Bacon deſcribes this inftrument to have 
been ftrait, to have had a leſſer and greater bore, 
both above and below, to have required very little 


breath from the blower, and to have had what he 


calls a fipple, or ſtopper. See his ſecond Century of 
Experiments. ' 
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late to this ſtage of ſinging in a bird, except, 
perhaps, in the following lines of SD ; 
« Nunc volucrum novi 

4% Queſtus, inexpertumque carmen, 

% Quod tacita ſtatuere druma,” 

* Stat. Sylv, L. IV. Ecl. 5, 

A young bird commonly continues to 

record for ten or eleven months, when he 


is able to execute every part of his ſong, 


which afterwards continues fixed, and 1s 
ſcarcely ever altered *, 

When the bird is thus become perfect in 
his leſſon, he is ſaid to fing his ſong round, 
or in all its varieties of paſſages, which he 
ON together, and executes without a 

uſe. 

I would therefore define a bird's ſong to 
be a ſucceſſion of three or more different 
notes, which are continued without inter- 
ruption during the ſame interval with a 
muſical bar of four crotchets in an adagio 
movement, or whilſt a pendulum ſwings 
four ſeconds. 

By the firſt requiſite in this definition, I 
mean to exclude the call of a cuckow, or 
clucking of a hen +, as they conſiſt of only 
two notes; whilſt the ſhort burſts of ſingin 
birds, contending with each other (call 
jerks by the bird-catchers) are equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed from what I term ſong, by their 
not continuing for four ſeconds. 

As the notes of a cuckow and hen, 
therefore, though they exceed what I have 
defined the call of a bird to be, do not 
amount to its ſong, I will, for this reaſon, 
take the liberty of terming ſuch a fucceſ- 
fion of two notes as we hear in theſe birds, 
the varied call. 

Having thus ſettled. the meaning of cer- 
tain words, which I ſhall be obliged to 
make uſe of, I ſhall now d to ſtate 


ſome general principles with regard to the 
—— of birds, which ſeem — from 


the experiments I have been making for 
ſeveral years, and under a great variety of 
circumſtances. 

Notes in birds are no more innate, than 
Janguage is in man, and d ey 
upon the maſter under which are bred, 
as far as their organs will enable them to 
imitate the ſounds which they have fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing. 

* The bird called a Twite by the bird-catchers, 
cummonly flies in company with linnets, yet theſe 


to ſpecies of birds never learn cach other's notes, 


which always continue totally different. 

+ The common hen, when ſhe lays, repeats the 
fame note, very often, and concludes with the fixth 
above, which the holds for a longer time. M : 

0 


hs ws + 


MH 


Moſt of the experiments I have made 
on this ſubject have been tried with cock 
linnets, which were fledged and nearly able 
to leave their neſt, on account not only of 


this bird's docility, and great powers of 


Imitation, but becauſe the cock is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the hen at that early 
r by the ſuperior whiteneſs in the 
wing. 

In many other ſorts of ſinging birds the 
male is not at the age of three weeks ſo 
certainly known from the female; and if 
the pupil turns out to be a hen, 


e ibi omnis 
« Effuſus labor.” 
The Greek poets made a fongſter of the 
curl, whatever animal that may be, and 
it is remarkable that they obſerved the fe- 


male was incapable of finging as well as 
ken birds; . 


EY te e re un tuduAevee, 
Ny T&4; yuvaitiv u I oTwy pong 5 3 


Comicorum Græcorum Sententie, 


p- 452+ Ed, Steph. ä 


T have indeed known an inſtance or two 
of a hen's making out ſomething like the 
ſong of her ſpecies ; but theſe are as rare as 
the common hen's being heard to crow. 

I rather ſuſpect alſo, that thoſe pon 
magpies, &c. which either do not ſpeak at 
all, or very little, are hens of thoſe kinds. 

I have educated neſtling linnets under 


| the three beſt finging larks, the ſkylark, 


woodlark, and titlark, every one of which, 
Inſtead of the linnet”s ſong, adhered entirely 
to that of their reſpective inſtructors. 

When the note of the titlark-linnet + 
was thoroughly fixed, I hung the bird in a 
room with two common linnets, for a quar- 
ter of a year, which were full in ſong ; the 
titlark-linnet, however, did not borrow any 

es from the linnet's ſong, but adhered 
edfaſtly to that of the titlark. 

I had ſome curioſity to find out whether 
an European neſtling would equally learn 
the note of an African bird: I therefore 
educated a young linnet under a vengo- 


®* The white reaches almoſt to the haft of the 
quill. feathers, and in the hen does not exceed 
more than half of that ſpace : it is alſo of a brighter 
hue. | 

+ 1 thus call a bird which fings notes he would 
not have learned in a wild ftate ; thus by a ſ&ylark- 
linnet, I mean a linnet with the ſkylark ſong: a 
nightingale robin, a robin with the aightingale 
ſong, & 
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ros 


lina „, which imitated its African maſter 
ſo exactly, without any mixture of the 
linnet ſong, that it was impoſlible to diſ- 
tinguiſh the one from the other, 

This vengolina-linnet was abſolutely 
. without ever uttering a ſingle note 

y which it could have been known to be 
a linnet. In ſome of my other experiments, 
however, the neſtling linnet retained ths 
call of its own ſpecies, or what the bird- 
catchers term the linnet's chuckle, from 
ſome reſemblance to that word when pro- 
nounced, | 

I have before ſtated, that all my neſtling 
linnets were three weeks old, when taken 
from the neſt; and by that time they fre- 
quently learn their own call from the pa- 
rent birds, which I have mentioned to con- 
fiſt of only a fingle note. 

To be certain, therefore, that a neſtling 
will not have even the call of its ſpecies, it 
ſhould be taken from the neſt when only a 
day or two old ; becauſe, though neftlings 
cannot ſee till the: ſeventh day, yet 
can hear from the inſtant they are 
and probably, from that circumſtance, at- 
tend to ſounds more than they do after- 
wards, eſpecially as the call of the 
announces the arrival of their food. 

I muſt own, that I am not equal myſelf, 
nor can I po any perſon to take the 
trouble of breeding up a bird of this age, 
as the odds againſt its being reared are al- 
moſt infinite, The warmth indeed of in- 
cubation may be, in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
by cotton and fires; but theſe delicate ani- 
mals require, in this ſtate, being fed almoſt 
perpetually, whilſt the nouriſhment they 
receive ſhould not only be prepared with 
great attention, but given in very ſmall 
portions at a time, 

Though I muſt admit, therefore, that I 
have never reared myſelf a bird of ſo ten- 
der an . Thave happened to ſee both 


a linnet and a goldfinch which were taken 
SY when only two or three 


old. 
The firſt of theſe belonged to Mr. Mat- 
the ws, an apothecary at Kenſington, Which, 


This bird ſeems not to have been deſcribed by 
any of the ornithologiſts; it is of the finch tribe, 
and about the ſame fize with our aberdavine (or ſiſ- 
kin). The colours are grey and white, and the cock 
hath a bright yellow ſpot upon the rump. It is 
a very familiar bird, and fings better than any of 
thoſe which are not European, except the American 
mocking bird, An inſtance hath lately happened, 


in an avia H of ina 
e b a vengoliga's breeding 
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from a want of other ſounds to imitate, al- 
moſt articulated the words pretty boy, as 
well as ſome other ſhort ſentences : I heard 
the bird myſelf repeat the words pretty 
boy; and Mr. Matthews aſſured me, that 
he had neither the note or call of any bird 
whatſoever. | 

This talking linnet died laſt year, before 
which, many people went from London to 
hear him — gy 

The goldfinch I have before mentioned, 
was reared in the town of Knighton in 
Radnorſhire, which I happened to hear as 
I was walking by the houſe where it was 

t. 

I thought indeed that a wren was ſing- 
ing; and I went into the houſe to inquire 
after it, as that little bird ſeldom lives long 
in a cage. | 

The people of the houſe, however, told 
me, that they had no bird but a goldfinch, 
which they conceived to ſing its own na- 
tural note, as they called it; upon which 
1 ftaid a conſiderable time in the room, 
whilſt its notes were merely thoſe of a wren 
without the leaſt mixture of goldfinch. 

On further inquiries, I found that the 
bird had been taken from the neſt when 
only a day or two old, that it was hung in 
''a window which was oppoſite to a ſmall 
garden, whence the neſiling had undoubt- 
edly acquired the notes of the wren, with- 
out having had an opportunity of learn- 
ing even the call of the goldfinch, 

Theſe facts, which [ have Rated, ſeem 
to prove very deciſively, that birds have 
not any innate ideas of the notes * are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies. 
Bork will bofibly b be aſked, why, in a wild 
ſtate, they adhere ſo ſteadily to the fame 


ſong, infomuch, that it is well known, 


before the bird is heard, what notes you 
are to expect from him. 

This, however, ariſes entirely from the 
neſtling's attending only to the inſtruction 
of the parent bird, whilſt it diſregards the 
notes of all others, Which may perhaps be 
finging round him. 

Young Canary birds are frequently 
reared in a room where there are many 
other ſorts; and yet I have been inform- 
ed, that they only learn the ſong of the 
parent cock. 

Every one knows, that the common 
houſe-ſparrow, when in a wild ſtate, never 
does any thing but chirp: this, however, 
does not ariſe from want of powers in this 
bird to imitate others; but becauſe he only 

Attends to the parental note, 


But, to prove this deciſively, I took a 
common ſparrow from the neſt when it was 
fledged, and educated him under a linnet ; 
the bird, however, by accident, heard a 
goldfinch alſo, and his ſong was, therefore, 
a mixture of the linnet and goldfinch. 

I have tried ſeveral experiments, in or- 
der to obſerve, from what circumſtances 


birds fix upon any particular note when 


taken from the parents ; but cannot ſettle 
this with any ſort of preciſion, any more 
than at what period of their recording they 
determine upon the ſong to which they will 
adhere. | 

I educated a young robin under a very 
fine nightingale ; which, however, began 
already to be out of ſong, and was perfect- 
ly mute in leſs than a — 

This robin afterwards ſung three parts 
in four nightingale; and the reſt of his ſon 
was what the bird-catchers call rubbiſh, 
or no particular note whatſoever. 

I hung this robin nearer to the nightin- 
1 than to any other bird; from which 

rſt experiment I conceived, that the ſcho- 
lar would imitate the maſter which was at 
the leaſt diſtance from him. 

From ſeveral other experiments, how- 
ever, which J have ſince tried, I find it to 
be very uncertain what notes the neſtlings 
will moſt attend to, and often their ſong is 
a mixture; as in the inſtance which, 1 be- 
fore ſtated of the ſparrow. 

I muſt own alſo, that I conceived, from 
the experiment of educating the robin un- 
der a nightingale, that the ſcholar would 


fix upon the note which it firſt heard when 


taken from the neſt: I imagined likewiſe, 
that, if the nigbtingale had been fully in 
ſong, the inſtruction for a fortnight would 
have been ſufficient. os 

I have, however, ſince tried the follow- 
ing experiment, which convinces me, ſo 
much depends upon circumſtances, and 
perhaps caprice in the ſcholar, that no ge- 
neral inference, or rule, can be laid down 
with regard to either of theſe ſuppoſitions. 

I educated a neſtling robin under a 
woodlark. linnet, which was full in ſong, 


and hung very near to him for a month 


together : after which, the robin was re- 
moved to another houſe, where he could 
only hear a ſkylark-linnet. The conſe- 


quence was, that the neſtling did not ſing a 


note of woodlark (though I. afterwards 
hung him again juſt above the woodlark- 
linnet) but adhered entirely to the ſong of 


the ſkylark-Jinnet. 


Having thus ſtated the reſult of ſeveral 
experiments, 
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ſong whilſt in a : 
berty ; the cauſe of which I ſhall endea- 


experiments, which were chiefly intended 
to determine, whether birds had any innate 
ideas of the notes or ſong, which is ſup- 
poſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies, I ſhall 
now make ſome general obſervations on 
their ſinging : though perhaps the ſubject 
may appear to many a very minute one. 
Every poet, indeed, ſpeaks with raptures 


of the harmony of the groves; yet thoſe 


even, who have good muſical ears, ſeem 
to pay little attention to it, but as a pleaſ- 
ing noiſe. 

J am alſo convinced (though it may 
ſeem rather paradoxical) that the iniiabi- 
tants of —4 diſtinguiſh more accurate- 
ly, and know more on this head, than of 


all the other parts of the iſland taken to- 


her, 

This ſeems to ariſe from two cauſes. 

The firſt 1s, that we have not more mu- 
fical ideas which are innate, than we have 
of language; and therefore thoſe even, 
who have the happineſs to have we! ag 
which are capable of receiving a gratifica- 
tion from this ſixth ſenſe (as it 
called by ſome) require, however, the beſt 
inſtruct ion. Nb 

The orcheſtra of the opera, which is 
confined to the metropolis, hath diffuſed a 
good ſtyle of playing over the other bands 
of the N which is, by degrees, com- 
municated to the fidler and ballad- ſinger 


in the ſtreets; the organs in every church, 


as well as thoſe of the Savoyards, contri- 


bute likewiſe to this improvement of mu- 


fical faculties in the Londoners. _ 

If the ſinging of the ploughman in the 
country is therefore compared with that of 
the London blackguard, the ſuperiority is 
infiaitely on the fide of the latter; and the 
ſame may be obſerved in comparing the 
voice of a country girl and London houſe- 


maid, as it is very uncommon to hear the Prog 


former ſing tolerably in tune. 
Ido not mean by this, to aſſert that the 


inhabitants of the country are not born 


with as good muſical organs; but only, 


that they have not the ſame. opportunities 


of learning thers, who play in tune 
themſelves. 1 OE b66 


The other reaſon for the inhabitants of 
London judging better in relation to the 
ng of birds, ariſes from their hearing 
Men 


rs * pines in hou 
own or their . neighbours ſhops as allo 
& as 4 1 : 


from a bird continuing mi nger in 


e, than when at li- 


* 


vour hereafter to explain. 


th been 
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They who live in the country, on the 


other hand, do not hear birds ſing in their 
woods for above two months in the year, 
when the gonfuſion of notes prevents their 
attending to the ſong of any particular 
bird ; nor does he continue long enough in 


a place, for the hearer to recollect his notes 


with accuracy. | 

Beſides this, birds in the ſpring fing very 
loud indeed; but they only give ſhort 
jerks, and ſcarcely ever the whole compaſs 
of their ſong, '- W | 

For theſe reaſons, I have never happen- 
ed to meet with any perſon, who had not 
reſided in London, whoſe judgment or opĩ- 
nion on this ſubje& I could the leaſt rely 


upon; and a ſtronger proof of this cannot 


be given, than that moſt people, who keep 
Canary birds, do not know that they fing 
chiefly either the titlark, or nightingale 
notes “. 

. Nothing, however, can be more marked 
than the note of a nightingale called its 
jug, which moſt of the Canary birds 
brought from the Tyrol commonly have, 
as well as ſeveral nightingale ſtrokes, 
or e paſſages in the ſong of that 

ird. | 

I mention this ſuperior knowledge in the 
inhabitants of the capita), becauſe I am 
convinced, that, if others are conſulted in 
relation to the finging of birds, they will 


only miſlead, inſtead of giving any mate- 


rial or uſeful information +. 


Birds in a wild ftate do not commonly | 


J once ſaw two of theſe birds which came 
from the Canary Iſlands, neither of which had 
any ſong at all; and I haye been informed, that 
a ſhip brought a great many of them not long 
ſince, which ſung as little © 

Moſt of thoſe Canary birds, which are n. 
from the Tyrol, have been educated by parents, 
| nitor of which was inftruQted by a nightingale; 
our Engliſh Canary birds have commonly more of 
the titlark note. | | 

The traffic in. theſe birds makes a ſmall article 
of commerce, as four Tyroleze generally bring 
over to England fixteen hundred year; and 


though they carry them on their backs one thouſand . 


miles, as well as pay 207. duty for ſuch a number, 
yet, upon the whole, it anſwers to fell theſe birds at 
+ a piece. a 6-59 as 5 
he chief place for 3 — OB is 
Loſpruck and its environs, from wheace they are 
{ent to Conſtantinople, as well as every part of 
+; ; 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
fing above ten weeks in the year; which is I know well that the ſinging of the _ 
then alſo contined to the cocks of a few cock-bird in the ſpring, is attributed by a 
ſpecies; I conceive that this laſt circum- many to the motive only of pleaſing its 
ſtance ariſes from the ſuperior ſtrength of mate during incubation. 4 
the muſcles of the larynx. They, however, who ſuppoſe this, ſhould do 
I procured a cock nightingale, a cock recollect, that much the greater part of * 
and hen blackbird, a cock and hen rock, a birds do not ſing at all, why ſhould their thi 
cock linnet, as alſo a cock and hen chaf- mate therefore K deprived of this ſolace 
finch, which that very eminent anatomiſt, and amuſement ? 8 
Mr. Hunter. F. R. 8, was ſo obliging as The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, th 
to diſſect for me, and begged, that he fings nine or ten months in a year, cannot eo 
would particularly attend to the ſtate of do ſo from this inducement; and, on the w 
the organs in the different birds, which contrary, it ariſes chiefly from contendin 8 
might be ſuppoſed to contribute to ſing- with another bird, or indeed againſt almoſ tif 
ing. any ſort of continued noiſe. ba 
Mr. Hunter found the muſcles of the Superiority in ſong gives to birds à moſt Er 
larynx to be ſtronger in the nightingale amazing aſcendancy over each other; as is all 
than in any other bird of the ſame ſize; well known to the bird-catchers by the 
and in alt thoſe inſtances; (where he dif- faſcinating power of their call-birds, which N 
ſeted both cock and hen) that the ſame they contrive ſhould moult prematurely for 4 
muſcles were ſtronger in the cock. this purpoſe. 2 
I ſent the cock and hen rook, in order But, to ſhew deciſively that the ſinging 15 
to ſee whether there would be the ſame dif- of a bird in the ſpring does not ariſe from thi 
ference in the cock and hen of a ſpecies any attention to its mate, a very expe- n 
which did not fing at all. Mr. Hunter, rienced catcher of nightiggales hath in- 4 
however, told me, that he had not attend. formed me, that ſome of theſe birds have T. 
ed ſo much to their comparative organs of jerked the inſtant they were caught. He Kay 
voice, as in the other kinds; but that, to hath alſo brought to me a nightingale, fta 
the beſt of his recollection, there was no which had been but a few hours in a cage, 7 
difference at all. and which burſt forth in a roar of ſong. * 
Strength, however, in theſe muſcles, At the ſame time this bird is ſo ſulky on | 
ſeems not to be the only requiſite; the its firſt confinement, that he muſt be cram- FR 
birds malt have alſo great plenty of food, med for ſeven or eight days, as he will be 
which ſeems to be proved ſufficiently by otherwiſe not feed himſelf; it is alſo ne- thi 
© birds in a cage ſinging the greateſt part of ceſſary to tye his wings, to prevent his be 
the year , when the wild ones do not (as killing himſelf againſt the top or fides of a 
I obſerved before) continue in ſong above the cage. me 
ten weeks, . | I believe there is no inſtance of any or! 
The food of ſinging birds conſiſts of bird's finging which exceeds our black- a 
plants, inſects, or ſeeds, and of the two firſt bird in ſize: and poſſibly this may ariſe the 
of theſe there is infinitely the greateſt pro- from the difficulty of its concealing itſelf, 500 
fuſion in the ſpring. - If it called the attention gf its enemies, as 
As for ſeeds, which are to be met with not only by bulk, but by the proportionable pl: 
only in the autumn, I think they cannot loudneſs of its notes. : fol 
well find any great quantities of them ina I ſhould. rather conceive, it is for the lie 
_ _*country ſo cultivated as England is; for ſame reaſon that no hen-bird ſings, becauſe thy 
the ſeeds in meadows are deſtroy this talent would be ſtill more dangerous th 
mowing ; in paſtures, by the bite of the during incubation ; which may poſſibly by 
cattle ; and in arable, by the plough, when alſo account for. the inferiority in point of In 
-moſt of them are buried too deep for the plumage. ,  Sarrington, the 
bird to reach them +. VVV thi 
2 kim alſo which are ſopplied with a' conftane F I 8 H E 8, pe 
IN A POIs food, ＋ es in ſeaſon ; & 22. The Eet. pe 
10U greateſt part o ear 5 2 | . 6 
: ore, when confined* in 2 bes and fed with, The eel is 2 very fingular fiſh in ſeveral BY ne 


things that relate to its natural hiſtory, pr 


a The plough indeed may turn up ſome few ſeeds, #® For thc fins bb mot large Virds are wilder | 
Al 10 Ri be th as . than the ſmaller ones. EI OT. 5 de. 
[i OY . 


 * minnows, are almoſt at all ſeaſons of a good flavour, 
and are red when drefſed. F 


and in ſome reſpects borders on the nature 
of the reptile tribe. 

It is known to quit its element, and 

aring night to wander along the mea- 
dows, not only for change of habitation, 
but alſo for the ſake of prey, feeding on 
the ſnails it finds in its . 

During winter it beds itielf deep in the 
mud, and continues in a ſtate of reſt like 
the ſerpent kind. It is very impatient of 
cold, and will eagerly take ſhelter in a 
whiſp of ſtraw flung into a pond in ſevere 
weather, which has ſometimes been prac- 
tiſed as a method of taking them. Al- 
bertus goes ſo far as to ſay, that he has 
known eels to ſhelter in a hay-rick, yet 
all periſhed through excels of cold, 

K has been obſerved, that in the river 
Nyne there is a variety of ſmall eel, with 
4 leſſer head and narrower mouth than the 
commoa kind; that it is found in eluſters 
in the bottom of the river, and is called 
the bed-cel; theſe are ſometimes rouſed 
up by violent floods, and are never found 
at that time with meat in their ſtomachs. 
This bears ſuch an analogy with the cluſ- 
teritig of blindworms in their quieſcent 
ſtate, that we cannot but conſider it as a 
further proof of a partial agreement in the 
nature of the two genera. 

The ancients adopted a moſt wild opi- 
nion about the generation of theſe fich, 
believing them to be either ereated from 
the mad, or that the ſcrapings of their 
bodies which they left on the ſtones were 
animated and became young eels. Some 
moderns gave into theſe opinions, and into 
others that were equallyextravagant. They 
could not account for the appearance of 
theſe fiih in ponds that never were ſtocked 
with them, and that were even ſo remote 
as to make their being met with in ſuch 
places a phænomenon that they could not 
folve. But there is much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that many waters are ſupplied with 
theſe fiſh by the aquatic fowl of prey, in 
the ſame manner as vegetation is ſpread 
by many of the land - birds, either by be- 


ing dropped as they carry them to feed 
fling quick through 


their young, or by 
thelr bodies, as is the caſe with herons ; 
and ſuch may be the occaſion of the ap- 
pearance of theſe fiſh in places where they 
were never ſeen before, As to their im- 
mediate generation, it has been ſufficient] 
proved to be effected in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, and that they are viviparous. 

They are extremely voracious, and very 
deſiructive to the fry of ih, 
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No fiſh lives ſo long out of water as the 
eel : it is extremely tenacious of life, as its 
parts will move a conſiderable time after 
they are flayed and cut into pieces, , 
The eel is placed by Linnæus th the 
nus of murena, his firſt of the a 
i, or ſuch which want the ventral fins. 
The eyes are placed not remote from 
the end of the noſe: the irides are tinged 
with red: the under jaw is longer than the 
upper : the teeth are ſmall, ſharp, and nu- 
merous: beneath each eye is a minute 
orifice: at the end of the noſe two others, 
ſmall and tabular, 
The fiſh is furniſhed with a pait of pec - 
toral fins, rounded at their ends. Another 
narrow fin on the back, uniting with that 


of the tail: and the anal fin joins it in 


the ſame manner beneath. F 

Behind the pectoral fins is the orifice to 
the gills, which are concealed in the ſkin. , 

Eels vary much in their colours, from a 
ſooty hue to a light olive green ; and thoſe 
which are called filver_ cels, have their 
bellies white, and a remarkable 
throughout. : 5 
Beſides theſe, there is another variety 
of this fiſh, known in the Thames by the 
name of grigs, and about Oxford by that 
of grigs or gluts. Theſe are ſcarce ever 
ſeen near Oxford in the wiater, but ap 
in ſpring, and bite readily at the hook, w ich 
common eels in that neighbourhood will 
not. They have a larger head, a blunter 
noſe, thicker ſkin, and leſs fat than the 
common ſort; neither are they ſo much 
eſteemed, nor do they often exceed three 
or four pounds in weight. | 

Common eels grow to a large fize, 
ſometimes ſo great as to weigh fitteen or 
twenty pounds, but that is extremely rare. 
Astoinſtances brought by Dale and others, 
of theſe fiſh increaſing to a ſuperior mag- 
nitude, we have much reaſon to ſuſpeR 
them to have been congers, ſince the enor- 
mous fiſh they deſcaibe have all been taken 
at the mouths of the Thames or: Med- 


The eel is the moſt univerſal of fiſh, yet 
is ſcarce ever found in the Danube, though 
it is very common in the lakes and rivess 
of Upper Auſtria. : 3 

The Romans held this fiſh very y cheap, - 
probably from 1ts likeneſs to a WE 

Vos anguilla manet longz cogata en : 

. 1 : c 
Vernula riparum pinguis * TEM 
For you is kept a fink-f:4 ſaake-like vel. 


4 A3 On 


r092 
On the contrary, the luxurious Sybarites 
= e theſe fiſh, as to exempt 
every kind of tribute the perſons w 
ſold them. | ' . 
823.  ThePuncn, | 
The perch of Ariſtotle and Auſonius is 
the ſame with that of the moderns. That 
mentioned by Oppian, Pliny, and Athe- 
nzus, is a ſea-fiſh, probably of the Labrus 
or Sparus kind, being enumerated by them 


among ſome congenerous ſpecies. Our 

perch was much eſteemed by the Romans: 
Nec te delicias menſarum PR RA, filebo 
. Amaigenos inter piſces dignande marinis. 

AVvSONYUS» 
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firm and delicate fiſh; and the Dutch are 


particularly fond of it when made into a 
diſh called water ſouchy. 

- It is a gregarious db, and loves deep 
holes and gentle ſtreams. It is a moſt vo- 
- racious fiſh, and eager biter : if the angler 
meets with- a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of 
taking every one. 


It is a common notion that the ie will 
not attack this fiſh, being fearful of the 


ſpiny fms which the perch erects on the 
a} of the former. This may be 
true in reſpect to large fiſh; but it is well 
known the ſmall ones are the moſt tempt- 
or, Fan that can be laid for the pike. 

| ch is a fiſh very tenacious of 
life: we have known them carried near 
fixty miles in dry ſtraw, and yet ſurvive 


the journey. 

Theſe fiſh ſeldom grow to a large fize: 
we once heard of one _ = —_— 
the Serpentine river, Hyde Park, that 
weighed nine pounds; but that is very 


uncommon. 
The body is deep: the ſcales very rough: 
che back much arched: ſide · line near the 
back. — 
The irides golden: the teeth ſmall, diſ- 
poſed on the jaws and on the roof of the 
mouth: the edges of the covers of the 
pills ſerrated : on the lower enck of the 
| 18 N arp ii r | 
" ſirſt fin conſiſts of fourteen 
ſtrong ſpiny rays; the ſecond of fixteen 
+ foft-ones: the peRoral fins are tranſparent, 
and conſiſt of fourteen rays; the ventral 
of fix ; the anal of eleven, 
The tail is a little forked. 5 
: The colours 8 = back md 
part ef the fides being of a deep green, 
Nebel with five — MN bars point- 


* 
7 
ä 
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ing downwards : the belly is white, tinged 
with red: the ventral fins of a rich ſcar. 
let; the anal fins and tail of the ſame co- 
lour, but rather paler. 


In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Me- 


rionethſhire, is a very ſingular variety of 

reh: the back is quite hunched, and the 
ower part of the back-bone, next the tail, 
ſtrangely diſtorted : in colour, and in other 
reſpects, it reſembles the common kind, 
which are as numerous in the lake as theſe 
deformed fiſh. They are not peculiar to 
this water; for Linnzus takes notice of a 
ſimilar variety found at Fahlun, in his own 
country. I have alſo heard that it is to be 
met with in the Thames near Marlow. 


$ 24. The Trovur., 


It is a matter of ſurpriſe that this common 
fiſh has eſcaped the notice of all the an- 
cients, except Auſonius : it is alſo ſingular, 
that ſo delicate a ſpecies ſhould be neg- 
lected at a time when the folly of the ta- 
ble was at its height; and that the epi- 
cures ſhould overlook a fiſh that is found 
in ſach quantities in the lakes of their 
neighbourhood, when they ranſacked the 
aniverſe for dainties. The milts of mu- 
ræna were brought from one place; the 
livers of /cari from another -; and oyſters 
even from ſo remote a ſpot as our Sand- 
wich+ : but there was, and is a faſhion in 
the article of good living, The Romans 
ſeem to have deſpiſed the trout, the piper, 
and the doree; and we believe Mr. Quin 
himſelf would have reſigned the rich paps 
of a pregnant ſow 4, the heels of camels 5, 
and the tongues of flamingos ||, though 
dreſſed by Heliogahafus's cuoks, for a good 
jowl of ſalmon with lobſter-ſance. 

When Auſonius ſpeaks of this fiſh, he 


makes no eulogy on its goodneſs, but ce · 


lebrates it only for its beauty. 
Purpureiſque 8 At Ax ftellatus tergore gutiis. 
With purple ſpots the Sar AR“ back is ſtain d. 


| Theſe marks point out the ſpecies he 

intended: what he meant by his fario ig 

not ſo eaſy to determine: whether any 

ſpecies of trout, of a ſize between the ſalar 

and the ſalmon ; or whether the ſalmon it- 
ſelf, at a certain age, is not very evident. 

. uetonies, vits vine. | 

; uvensl. Sat IV, 144. 

i artial. Lib, XIII. Epig. 4. 

» ; 1 vel Heſiogab. . . 

oy Epig. 7h Tas 


FZS. SBF 


Teque 
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Teque inter geminos ſpecies, neutrumque et 
utru , 


| mque 
Qui nec dum SALMo, nec Sat AR ambiguuſque ' 


Amborum medio Fa x19 'ntercepte ſub evo. 


r or SALAR, I'll pronounce thee nei- 


d 
A doubtful kind, that may be none, or either, 
Faro, when ſtopt in middle growth. 


In faR, the colours of the trout, and its 
ſpots, vary greatly in different waters, and 
in different ſeaſons; yet each may be re- 
duced to one ſpecies. In Llyndivi, a lake 


in South Wales, are trouts called coch y 


dail, marked with red and black ſpots as 
big as fixpences ; others unſpotted, and of 
a reddiſh hue, that ſometimes weigh near 
ten pounds, but are bad talted. 

In Lough Neagh, in Ireland, are trouts 
called there buddaghs, which I was told 
ſometimes weighed thirty pounds; but it 
was not my fortune to ſee any durin 


my 
ay in the neighbourhood of that vaſt wa- 
= f 


Trouts (probably of the ſame ſpecies) 
are alſo _— in Hulſe-water, a lake in 
Cumberland, of a much ſuperior ſize to 
thoſe of Lough Neagh, Theſe are ſu 
ed to be the ſame with the trout of the 
of Geneva, a fiſh I have eaten more 
than once, and think but a very indifferent 


one. 

In the river Eynion, not far from Ma- 
chyntleth, in Merionethſhire, and in one 
of the Snowdon lakes, are found a varie 
of trout, which are naturally deformed, 
having a ſtrange crookedneſs near the tail, 
reſembling that of the perch before de- 
ſcribed. We dwell the leſs on theſe mon- 
ſtrous productions, as our. friend, the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, has already given an 
account of them in an ingenious diſſerta - 
tion on ſome of the Cambrian fiſh, pub- 
liſhed in r Tranſactions of 

ear 1767. 
1 * * of the common trouts are 
uncommonly thick and muſcular. They 
feed on the ſhell-fiſn of lakes and rivers, 
as well as on ſmall iſh. They bkewiſe take 
into their ſtomachs gravel, or ſmall ſtones, 
to aſſiſt in commuting the teſtaceous 

of their food. - The trouts of certain 
fakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe of the pro- 
vince of Galway, and ſome others, are re- 


markable for the great thickneſs of their ri 
toral, ventral, 


ſtomachs, which, from ſome flight reſem- 
blance to the organs of digeſtion in birds, 
have been gizzards: the Iriſh name 


de ſpecies that has them, Gillargp trouts. 


* 


1993: 
Theſe ſtomachs are fometimes ſerved up 

to table, under the former appellation, It 

does not appear to me, that the extraordi - 
nary ſtrength of ſtomach in the Iriſh fiſh, . 
ſhould give any ſuſpicion that it is a diſ- 

tint ſpecies : the nature of the waters 
might increaſe the thickneſs; or the ſupe- 
rior quantity of {hell-fiſh, which may more 
frequently call for the uſe of its comminut-, 
ing powers than thoſe of our trouts, might 

occaſion this difference. I had opportu - 
nity of comparing the ſtomach of à great 
Gillarco trout, with a large one from tig 
Uxbridge river. The laſt, if I recollect, 
was ſmaller, and out of ſeaſon; and its ſto- 
mach (notwithſtanding it was very thick) 


was much inferior in ſtrength to that of 


the former : but on the whole, there was 
not the leaſt ſpecific difference between the 
two ſubjects 
Trouts are moſt voracious fiſh, , and 
afford excellent diverſion to the angler ; 
the paffion for the ſport of angling is 
ſo great in the neighbourhood: of Lon- 
don, that the liberty of fiſhing in ſome of 
the ſtreams in the adjacent counties, is pure 
chaſed at the rate of ten pounds per any 
num, 
Theſe fiſh ſhift their quarters to ſpawn, 
and, like ſalmon, make up towards the 
heads of rivers to depoſit their roes. The 
under jaw of the trout is ſubjeR, at certain 
times, to the ſame curvature as that of the 
ſalmon. | „ 
A trout taken. in Llynallet, in Denbigh- 
ſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meaſured ſeventeen inches, its depth three 
and three quarters, its weight one pound 
2 1 the head * _ 
; the upper jaw a onger 
Kay SW both. jaws, as well as the head, 
were of a pale brown, blotched with black: 
the teeth ſharp and ſtrong: diſpoſed in the 
jaws, roof of the mouth and tongue, as is 
the caſe with the whole genus, except the 
wyniad, which is toothleſs, and the gray- 
ing, which has none on its tongue. 5 
back was duſky; the Ke, inge 
wich a alt, mig i 0 — pas 
ur ts, mixed W oVe 
— * fide line which was ſtrait: the 
RR 
0 was dne 
i wath —5 he pe 
„ 
brown; the edges of the a white : the 
tail very little forked when extended. 
4A3 -- „ he 


* 


- 
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1 5 & 25. The Pixz or Jacx. 
The pike is common in moſt of the lakes 


of Europe, but the largeſt are thoſe taken 


in England, which, according to Scheffer, 


- are ſometimes eight feet long. They are 


taken there in t abundance, dried, and 
expoſed for ſale, The largeſt fiſh of this 
kind which we ever heard of in England, 
* — thirty-five pounds. 
According to the common ſaying, theſe 
fiſh were introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in 1 35 They were 
Prare, 8 was fol for double the 
price of a houſe-lamb in February, and a 
pickerel for more than a fat capon, 
All writers who treat of this ſpecies bring 
Inſtances of its vaſt voraciouſneſs. We have 
known one that was choaked by attempt- 
ing to ſwallow one of its own ſpecies that 
proved too large a morſel. Yet its jaws 
are very looſely connected; and have on 
each fide an additional bone like the jaw 
of a-viper, which renders them capable of 
ater diſtention when it ſwallows its prey. 
t does not eanfine itſelf to feed on fiſh and 
frogs z it will devour the water rat, and draw 
down the young ducks as they are ſwim- 
ming about. In a manuſcript note which 


we found, p. 244, of our copy of Plott's 
Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, is x (4 following 
EX fat: «© At Lord Gower's 


* eanal at Trentham, a pike ſeized the 
«© head of a ſwan as ſhe was feeding under 
« water, and gorged ſo much of it as kil- 
« them both. The ſervants perceivin 

« the ſwan with its head under water for 


- «a longer time than uſual, took the boat, 


«© and d both ſwan and pike dead . 
© But there are inflances of its fierceneſs 


ſtill morefurprifing, and which indeed bor- 
Ader a little on the marvellous, Geſner 
relates, that a famiſhed pike in the Rhone 


ſeized on the lips of a mule that was brought 
to water, and that the beaſt drew the 

out before it eovld diſengage itſelf. That 
People have been bit by theſe voracious 


| and that they will even contend with 
the- otter for its prey, and endeavour to 
force it out of its mouth. © | 
d mall fiſh ſhew the ſame uneafineſs a 
deteſtation at the preſence of this tyrant, as 
the little birds de at the fight of the hawk 


er owl. When the pike lies dormant near 


— while they were waſhing their 


the ſurface (as is frequently the caſe) the 
lefler fiſh are often obſerved to ſwim around 
it in vaſt numbers, and in great anxiety, 
Pike are often haltered in a nooſe, and 
mken while they lie thus aſleep, as they are 
often found in the ditches near the Thames, 
in the month of May. 

In the ſhallow water of the Lincolnſhire 
fens they are frequently taken in a manner 

culiar, we believe, tothat country, and the 
iſle of Ceylon. The fiſhermen make uſe 
of what is called a crown-net, which is no 
more than a hemiſpherical baſket, open at 
top and bottom. He ſtands at the end of 
one of the little fenboats, and frequently 
puts his baſket down to the bottom of the 
water, then poking a ſtick into it, diſcovers 
whether he has any booty by the ſtriking of 
the fiſh : and vaſt numbers of pike are taken 
in this manner. | | 

The longevity of this fiſhis very remark- 

able, if we may credit the accounts given 
of it, Rzazcynſki tells ys of one that was 
ninety years old ; but Geſner relates that 
in the year 1497, a pike was taken near 
Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring 
affixed to it, on which were theſe words in 
Greek characters: I am the fi which was 
firſt of all put into this lake by the hands of the 
governor of the univerſe, Frederick, the ſecond, 
the 5th of October, 1230 : ſo that the for- 
mer muſt have been an infapt to this Me- 
thuſalem of a fiſh. | 

Pikes ſpawn in Marchor April, accord- 
ing to the coldneſs or warmth of the wea- 
ther. When they are in high ſeaſon their 
colours are fine, being green, ſpotted 
with bright yellow; and the gills are of a 
moſt vivid and full red, When out of ſeaſon, 
the green changes to grey, and the yellow 


+ ſpots turn pale, 


The bead is very flat; the aw 
broad, and is *. than the or io 
under jaw turns up a little at the end, and 
is marked with minute 283 

The teeth are very , diſpoſed only 
in the front of the upper jaw, but in both 
fides of the lower, in the roof of the mouth, 
and often the tongue, The ſlit of themouth, 
or the gape, is very wide ; the eyes ſmall. 
The dorſal fin is vo very low on the 
back, and conſiſts of twenty-one rays; the 
3 of fifteen ; the ventral of eleven; 
anal of eighteen, 


* 


The tail is bifurcated; 


th 8 26. The Cary, ; Ty 
This is one of the naturalized fiſh of our 
country, having been introduced here by 


Se F 022 
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Leonard Maſchal, about the year 1514, - The carp is a prodigious breeder: its 
to whom we were alſo indebted for that quantity of roe has been ſometimes found 
excellent apple the pepin. The many good ſo great, that when taken out and weighed 
things that our iſland wanted before that againſt the ſiſh itſelf, the former has — 
period, are enumerated in this old diſlich: found to ae From the ſpawn 
Turkies, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, or os bald this ſturgeon in abhorrence. 
e RT TO Theſe fiſh are extremely cunning, and 
As to the two laſt articles we have ſome on that account are by ſome ſtyled ' the ri- 
doubts, the others we believe to be true. ver far. They will ſometimes leap over 
Ruſſia wants theſe fiſh at this day; Sweden the nets, and eſcape that way; at others, 
has them only in the ponds of the people will immerſe themſelves ſo deep in the mud, 
of faihion : Poliſh Pruſſia is the chief ſeat of as to let the net paſs over them. They are 
the carp; they abound in the rivers and alſo very ſhy of taking a bait; yet at the 
lakes of that country, 2 in the ſpawning time they are ſo ſimple, as to 
Friſch and Curiſch-haff, where they are ſuffer themſelves to be tickled, handled; 


taken of a vaſt ſize. They are there a great and caught by any body that will attempt 
article of commerce, and ſent in well-boats jt, 


to Sweden and Ruſſa. The-merchants pur- This fiſh is apt to mix its milt with the 


caviare is made for the Jews, 


chaſe them out of the waters of the nobleſſe roe of other fiſh, from which is produced a 


of the country, who draw a good revenue _ ſpurious breed: we have ſeen the offspring 
from this article. Neither are there want. of the carp and tench, which- bore the 


ing among our gentry, inſtances, of ſome preateſt reſemblance to the firſt: pave alſo 


who make good profit of their ponds, heard of the ſame mixture between the carp 
. The ancients do not ſeparate the carp and bream. | 1 
from the ſea fiſh, We are credibly informed The carp is of a thick ſhape : the ſcales 
that they are ſometimes found in the har- very large, and when in beſt ſeaſon of a fine 
bour-of Dantzick, between the town and gilded hue. 1 : 
a ſmall placed called Hela. Tue jawsare of equal length; there are 

Carp are very long lived. Geſner brings two teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue; 
an inſtance of one that was an hundred years but at the entrance of. the gullet, above 
old. They alſo grow to a very great ſize. and below, are' certain bones that act on 
On our own- knowledge we can ſpeak of each other, and comminute the food before 
none that exceeded twenty pounds in weight; jt paſſes down. el 1 
but Jovius ſays, that they were ſometimes On each fide of the mouth is a ſingle 
taken in the Lacus Larius (the Lago di heard; above thoſe on each fide another, 
Como) of two hundred pounds weight; and but ſhorter : the dorſal fin extends far to- 
Rzaczynſki mentions others taken in the wards the tail, which is a little bifurcated; 
Dniefter that were five feet in length. the third ray of the dorſal fin is very ſtrong, 
' * alſo extremely tenacious of life, and armed with ſharp teeth, pointing down-' 
and will live for a moſt remarkable time _ wards; the third ray of the anal fin is con- 
out of water. An experiment has been ſtructed in the ſame manner. | 
made by placing a carp in a net, well wrap- NETS 8 Wi 
ped up in wet moſs, the mouth only re- - — { a7. The BarmeL. 
maining out, and then hung up in a cellar, 
or ſome cool place: the fiſh 1s 


is frequently he overlooked by the ancients till the time. 
fed with white bread and milk, —＋ be- of Aufonius, a 1 he ſays is no pane- 
fides often plunged into water. Carp thus gvric on it; for he lets us know it loves 


managed have been known, not only to ters, and that when it grows old it. 
have lived above a fortnight, but to grow PN. FT "<a 1 1 „ 


exceedingly fat, and far ſuperior in taſte 


to thoſe that are immediately killed from 1 Wee nr bs ht ge OP © nf 
the rend r. ee ea 5 
„ Fuller's Britiſh Worthies, Suſſex, 1. It frequents the till and deep parts of 
. + This was. told me by a gentleman of the ut- rivers, and lives in ſociety, rooting li 


moſt ity, who had twi de the iments. gi : 5 i ot 
The IT | by that” pious philoſopher ſwine with their noſes in the ſoft wa, le 


oftor Derham, in his Phy fico-Theology, edit. grÞ. is ſo tame as to fuffer itſelf to be taken 
1737+ ck. 1. p. 7. he Oo 


4A 4 * 


This fiſh. was ſo extremely coarſe, as to. 


- k 0 
p 


"7 
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ingenious Mr. Diaper 


take numbers by diving for them. In 
ſummer they move about during night in 
ſearch of food, but towards autumn, and 
during winter, confine themſelves to the 
deepeſt holes. | 

They are the worſt and coarſeſt of freſh 
water fiſh, and ſeldom eat but by the poorer 
fort of le, who ſometimes boil them 
with a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. 
The roe is very noxious, affecting thoſe 
who unwarily eat of it with a nauſea, vo- 
mating, urging, and a flight ſwelling. 

t is 

three feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: 
it is of a long and rounded form: the 


Its head is ſmooth: the noſtrils placed 


near the eyes: the mouth is placed below : 
on each corner is a fingle beard, and an- 
other on each ſide the noſe. 

The dorſal fin is armed with a remark- 
able ftrong ſpine, ſharply ſerrated, with 
which it gan anflit a very ſevere wound 
on the incautious handler, and even do 
much damage to the nets. | 

The peQtoral fins are of a pale brown 
colour; the ventral and anal tipped with 
yellow: the tail a little bifurcated, and 
of a deep purple: the fide line is ſtrait. 

The ſcales are of a pale gold colour, 
edged with black: the belly is white. 


3 4.88; The Texcn. 


The tench underwent the ſame fate with 
the barbel, in reſpe& to the notice taken of 


it by the early writers; and even Auſonius, 
2 firſt mentions 3 it with ſuch 
eſpect as evinces the t eapriciouſ- 
neſs of tafte ; for that 6, which nt pre- 
ſent is held in ſuch 
his days the repaſt only of the canaille. 
- Quis non et virides vulgi ſolatia Tincas 
Norit? 45 th | 
It has been by ſome called the Phyſician 


that the wounded apply it as a ſtyptic. The 


eclogues, ſays, that even the voracious 
will ſpare the tench on accoant of its 
g powers: | 

The Tench he ſpares a medicinal kind : 

For when by wounds diftreſt, or fote diſeaſe, 
He courts the ſalutary fiſh for eaſe; : 
Cloſe to-his ſeales the kind phyſician glides, © © 
, And ſweets a healing balſam from his fides, 
2 ri . Ecl. II. 
Whatever virtue its ſlime mi e t 

4 may have to 
the inhabitants of the water, we will not 


-y* 


times found of the length of fo 


repute, was in 


„ In his piſcatory 


back olive, ſpotted 
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vouch for, but its fleſh is a wholeſome and 
delicious food to thoſe of the earth. The 
Germans are of a different opinion. By 
way of contempt, they call it Shoemaker, 
Geſner even ſays, that it is inſipid and 
unwholeſome. 

It does pot commonly exceed four or 
five pounds in weight, but we have heard 
of one that weighed ten pounds; Salvianus 
2 of ſome that arrived at twenty 

$. | 
Pepe. love ſtill waters, and are rarely 
und in rivers: they are very fooliſh, 
and eaſily caught. 

The tench is thick and ſhort in propor- 
tion to its length: the ſcales are very ſmall, 
and covered with ſlime. 

The irides are red: there is ſometimes, 
but not always, a ſmall beard at each cor- 
ner of the mouth. | 

The colour of the back is duſky ; the 
dorſal and ventral fins of the ſame colour: 
the head, fides, and belly, of a greeniſh 
caſt, moſt beautifully mixed with gold, 
which is in its greateſt ſplender when the 
fiſh is in the higheſt ſeaſon. 
The tail it quite even at the end, and 
very broad. 


$ 29. The Gupcaton. 


Ariſtotle mentions the gudgeon in two 
places; once as a river fiſh, and again as 
a ſpecies that was gregarious: in a third 
place he deſcribes it as a ſea fiſh: we muſt 
therefore conſider the Kyb105 he mentions, 
hb. ix. c. 2. and lib. viii. c- 19. as the 
ſame with our ſpecies. 

This fiſh is generally found in gentle 
ſtreams, and is of a ſmall ſize : thoſe few, 
however, that are caught in the Kennet, 
and Cole, are three times the weight of 
thoſe taken elſewhere. 'The largeſt we 
ever heard of was taken near Uxbridge, 
and weighed half a pound. | 

They bite eagerly, and are aſſembled by 
raking the bed of the river; to this ſpot 
they immediately crowd in expect-· 
ing food ſrom this diſturbance. 

The ſhape of the body is thick and 
round: the irides tinged with red: the gill 
covered with n and filver: the lower 
jaw is ſhorter than the upper: at each cor- 
ner of the mouth is a fingle beard: the 
with : the fide 
line trait ; the ſides beneath that filvery : 
the belly white. 

The tail is forked ; that, as well as the 
dorſal fin, is ſpotted with, black, 

30. 
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30. The Bream. 
The bream is an inhabitant of lakes, or 
the deep parts of till rivers, It is a fiſh 


that is very little eſteemed, being extreme-. 


ly inſipid. 
It is extremely deep, and thin in propor- 
tion to its length. The back riſes very 
much, and is very ſharp at the top. The 
head and mouth are ſmall: on ſome we 
examined in the ſpring, were abundance 
of minute whitiſh tubereles; an accident 
which Pliny ſeems to have obſerved befals 
the fiſh of the Lago Maggiore, and Laga 
di Como. The ſcales are very large: the 
ſides flat and thin. 

The dorſal fin has eleven rays, the ſe- 


cond of which is the longeſt : that fin, as 


well as all the reſt, are of a duſky colour; 
the back of the ſame hue : the ſides yel - 
lowiſh, | 

The tail is very large, and of the form 
pf a creſcent, _ 


$ 31. The Cavucian. 

This ſpecies is common in many of the 
ſiſu. ponds about London, and other parts 
of cke ſouth of England; but I believe is 
not a native fiſh. 

It is very deep and thick: the back is 
much arched; the dorſal fin confiſts of 
nineteen rays; the two firſt ſtrong and 
ſerrated. The peQoral fins have (each) 
thirteen rays; the ventral nine; the anal 
ſeyen or eight: the lateral line parallel with 
the belly: the tail almoſt even at the end. 

The colour of the fiſh in general is a 
deep yellow : the meat is coarſe, and little 
eſteemed. 


\ | | 
$ 32. The Roach. 
Sound as a roach,” is a proverb that ap- 
ars to be but indifferently founded, that 
kſh being not more diſtinguiſhed for its vi- 
m_ than many others; yet it is uſed by 
the French as well as us, who compare 
people of ſtrong health to their garden, 
our roach. | 


It is a common fiſh, found in many of 
our deep ſtill rivers, affecting, like the 
others of this genius, quiet waters. It is 
gregarious, keeping in large ſhoals. We 
have never ſeen them very large. Old 
Walton ſpeaks of ſome that weighed two 
um In a lift of fiſh fold in the Lon- 

markets, with the greateſt weight of 
each, communicated to us by an intelligent 
fiſhmonger, is mention of one whoſe weight 
was five pounds. | 


| The roach is deep bat thin, and the 
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back is much elevated, and ſharply ridged : 
the ſcales large, and fall off very eaſily. 
Side lines much in the middle towards 
. $33. TheDace. 
This, like the roach, is gregarious, 
haunts the ſame places, is a great breeder, 
very lively, and during ſummer is very 
fond of frolicking near the ſurface of the 
water. This fiſh and the roach are goarſe 
and infipid meat, | | 
Its head is ſmall: the irides of a pale 
ny the body long and lender: its 
ength ſeldom above ten inches, though in 
the above-mentioned liſt is an account of 
one that weighed a pound and an half: the 
ſcales ſmaller than thoſe of the roach. 
The back is varied with duſky, with a 
caſt of a yellowiſh green : the fides and 
belly ſilvery: the dorſal fin duſky : the 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins red, but leſs 
ſo than thoſe of the former: the tail is 
very much forked. AN 


Die Cusn. 
ds 88 this fiſh to have been 
the ſqualus of the ancients, and grounds 
his opinion on a ſuppoſed error in a certain 
paſſage in Columella and Varro, where he 
— ſubſtitute the word ualus inſtead 
of farus Columella ſays no more than 
that the old Romans paid much attention 
to their ſtews, and kept even the ſea-fiſh 
in froſh - water, paying as much reſpect to 
the mullet and ſcarus, as thoſe of his days 
did to the uren and baſs. 
That the carus was not our chub, is very 
evident; not only becauſe the chub is en- 
tirely an (inhabitant of freſh waters, hut 
likewiſe it ſeems improbable that the Ro- 
mans would give themſelves any trouble 
about the worſt of river fiſh, when they neg- 
lected the moſt delicious kinds; all their 
attention was directed towards thoſe of the 
ſea: the difficulty of procuring them ſeems 
to have been the criterion of their value, 
as is ever the caſe with effete luxury. 
The chub is a very coarſe fiſh, and all 
of bones: it frequents the deep holes of 
rivers, and daring ſumm-r commonly lies 
on the ſurface, beneath the ſhade of ſome 
tree or buſh. It is a very timid fiſh, fink-- 
ing to the bottom on the leaſt alarm, even 
at the paſſing of a ſhadow, but they will 
ſoon reſume their ſituation. It feeds on 
worms, caterpillars, graſt , beetles, - 


and other coleopterous inſects that happen 
to fall into the water; and it will even feed 
on cray-fiſh. This fiſh will riſe to a * "= 


This fiſh takes its name from its head, 


not only in our own, but in other languages; 
we call it chab, according to Skinner, from 
the old Engliſh, cop, a head ; the French, 
teftard; the Italians, capitone. 
It does not grow to a large ſize; we 
have known ſome that weighed above five 
pounds, but Salvianus ſpeaks of others 
that were eight or nine pounds in weight. 
The body is oblong, rather round, and 
of a pretty equal thickneſs the greateſt 
part of the way: the ſcales are large. 
The irides filfry ; the cheeks of the 
ſame colour : the head and back of a deep 
duſky green; the fides filvery, but in the 
ſummer yellow: the belly white: the pec- 
toral fins of a pale yellow: the ventral and 
anal fins red: the tail a little forked, of a 
4s hue, but tinged with blue at the 
e wal . 
YT $ 35- | The BrzAx. | 
The talking of theſe, Auſonius lets us 
know, was the ſport of children, | 
Atzuzxos ptæ lam puerilibus hamis. 
They are very common in many of our 
rivers, and keep together in large ſhoals. 
Theſe fiſh ſeem at certain ſeaſons to be in 
it agonies; they tumble about near the 
Firface of the water, and are incapable of 
ſwimming far from the 2 bnt in about 
two hours recover, and diſappear. ' Fiſh 
thus affected, the Thames fiſhermen call 
mad bleaks. They ſeem to be troubled with 
a ſpecies of gordius or hair-worm, of the 
ſame kind with thoſe Which Ariſtotle “ fa 
that the ballerus and zillo are infeſted with, 
which torments them ſo that they riſe to 
the ſurface of the water and then die. 
Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales 
of this fiſh, and we think of the dace. 
They are beat into a fine powder, then 
diluted with water, and introduced into a 
thin glaſs bubble, which is afterwards filled 
with wax. The French were the inventors 
of this art. Doctor Lifter + tells us, that 
when he was at Paris, a certain artiſt uſed 
in ape winter thirty hampers full of fiſh in 
this manufacture. : 


The bleak ſeldom exceeds five or fix - 


inches in length: their body is ſlender, 

greatly 22 ſide ways, not unlike 

that of the ſyrat. $7 | 

The eyes are large; the irides of a pale 

w: the under jaw the longeſt: the 

line crooked: the gills filvery: the 

back green: the ſides and belly ſilvery: the 

; * fit. an. lib. viii. e. 20, 

I Journey to Paris, 142. 
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fins pellucid : the ſcales fall off very eaſily; 
the tail much forked. . 


$ 36. The Wurrtsz Bair. 


During the month of July there appear 
in the Thames, near Blackwall and Green- 
wich, innumerable multitudes of ſmall 
fiſh, which are known to the Londoners 
by the name of White Bait. They are 
eſteemed very delicious when fried with 
fine flour, and occaſion, during the ſeaſon, 


a vait refort of the lower order of epi- 


cures to the taverns contiguous to the 
places they are taken at. 
There are various conjeRures about this 
ſpecies, but all terminate in a ſuppoſition 
t they are the fry of ſome fiſh, but few 
agree to which kind they owe their origin. 
Some attribute it to the ſhad, others to the 
ſprat, the ſmelt, and the bleak. That they 
neither belong to the ſhad, nor the ſprat, is 
evident from the number of branchioſte- 
gous rays, which in thoſe are cight, in 
this only three.” That they are not the 
young of ſmelts, is as clear, becauſe they 
want the pinna adipeſa, or rayleſs fin; and 


chat they are not the offspring of the bleak 


is extremely probable, ſince we never 
'heard of the white bait being found in 
any other river, notwithſtanding the bleak 
is very common in ſeveral of the Britiſh 


fireams; but as the white bait bears a 


greater ſimilarity to this fiſh than to any 
other we have mentioned, we give it a 
place here as an appendage to the bleak, 
rather than form a diſtin article of a fiſh 
which it is impoſſible to claſs with cer- 
tainty. 

It is evident that it is of the carp or 
cyprinus genus; it has only three bran- 
chioſtegous rays, and only one, dorfal fin; 
and in reſpect to the form of the body, is 
compreſſed like that of the bleak, 

Its uſual length is two inches: the under 
jaw is the longeſt: the irides ſilvery, the 
pupil black: the dorſal fin is placed nearer 
to the head than to the tail, and conſiſts of 


about fourteen rays : the fide line is ſtrait: 


the tail forked, the tips black. 


the back tinged with green. 
; 1 The Mixow. _ 
This beautiful fiſh is frequent in many 
of. our ſmall gravelly ſtreams, where they 
in ſhoals. N 5 
The body is ſlender and ſmooth, the 


| ſcales being extremely ſmall. It ſeldom 


exceeds three inches in length. 


4 


"The 


The bend, fides, and belly, are filvery; 


wy, —_ i . 


. ˙A e a od 


* 


The lateral line is of a golden colour: 
the back flat, and of a deep olive: the 
fides and belly vary greatly in different 
fiſh; in a few are of a rich crimſon, in 
others bluiſh, in others white, The tail is 
forked, and marked near the baſe with a 
duſky ſpot, 


5 38. The Gol b Fizn. 


I beſe fiſh are now quite naturalized in 


this country, and breed as freely in the 
open waters as the common carp. 

They were firſt introduced into England 
about the year 1691, but were not gene- 
rally known till 1728, when a- great num- 


ber were brought over, and preſented firſt 


to Sir Mathew Dekker, and by him circu- 


Jated round the r of London, 
from whence they have been diſtributed to 
moſt parts of the country. 


In China the moſt beautiful kinds are 
taken in a/ ſmall lake in the province of 
Che -K yang. Every perſon of faſhion keeps 


them for amuſement, either in porcelaine 


veſſels, or in the ſmall baſons that decorate 


the courts of the Chineſe houſes. The 


heauty of their colours and their lively 
motions give great entertainment, eſpe- 


cially to the ladies, whoſe pleaſures, by 
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reaſon of the cruel policy of that country, 
are extremely limited. 

In form of the body they bear a great 
reſemblance to à carp. They have been 
known in this iſland to arrive at the length 
of eight inches ; in their native place they 
2 ſaid * zo grow to the ſize of our largeſt 

erring. 3 

The noſtrils are tubular, and form a ſort 
of appendage above the noſe: the dorſal 
fin and the tail vary greatly in ſhape: the 
tail is naturally bill hut in many is tri- 
fid, and in ſome even qualrifid: the anal 


fins are the ſtrongeſt characters of this ſpe- 


cies, being placed not behind one another 
like thoſe of other fiſh, but oppoſite each 
other like the ventral fins. 

The colours vary greatly; ſome are 
marked with a fine blue, with brown, with 
bright filver; but the al predominant 
colour is gold, of a moſt amazing ſplen - 
dor ; but their colour and form need not 
be dwelt on, fince thoſe who want oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the living fiſh, may ſurvey 
them expreſſed in the moſt animated man- 
ner, in the works of our ingeniqus and 
honeſt friend Mr. George Edward 


3. 
Pennant. 
Du Halde, 316, 


* 1 * 3 had * 7 
* * . 
1 
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A New CnronoLoGicar TABLE of Remarkable Events, | 


Alſo, the Era, the Country, and Writings of Learned Men. 


Diſcoveries, and Inventions : 


* "IF © 


The whole comprehending, In one View, the Analy6e or - Ontiines of General Fiber this tha 
| Creation to the preſent Time. hg | 


* 


e — 
— 


1 


Chriſt. 


4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 


3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 
2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge which continued 
2247 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's po 


8 
rity, upon which God 


miraculouſiy confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different 

nations, . | 

1 085 About the ſame time Noah is, with t probability, ſuppoſed to have parted 
5 from his rebellious offspring, mad 30 dare led a colony of ſome of the more 

one of his ſucceſſors to have 


223% The | 


tractable into the Eaft, and there either he or 
founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. : 


* 
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2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth ta 


learning and the ſciences. | 
2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 1663 years, 
__ * down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt, 
2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 1c0a 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Ni- 
5 neveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. | | 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
which begins the 430 years of ſojourning. 89 . 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire 
" from Heaven. et | 
1856 'The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus, 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firft truck fire from flints. | 
1635 Joſeph —_ in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period 
5 of 2369 years. | | 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt: 1490, appointed by God firſt bigh-prieſt of the Iſraelites, 
1771 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
. educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 
dom of Athens, in Greece. | 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom ef Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phœnician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. 
' 2491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 430 
years of ſojourning. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
to the deſert of Sinai, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers to thepeo- 
ple, the Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, 
| and in it the Ark of tke covenant. | 
1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, wha 
arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters, 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 
1452 The Pentateuen, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, 
where he died the year following, aged 110. 
145 1 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the wilderneſs forty years, are led under Joſhua 
into tle land of Canaan, where they. fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the 
natives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. 5 
1406 Iron is found in Greece from the aceidental burning of the woods. 
1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and, 
| fiege of Troy by Greeks, which continued ten years, when that, city was, 
taken and burnt. p 3 PAL OG 
1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. 3 
1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 
896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven 
894 Money firſt made of gold and filver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, 1 Dido. . 
824 The kingdom of Macedon begins. e ee ys 
753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romuſus, firſt king oft 42 ; 
720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Sal- 

manaſar, king of Aſſyria, who carries the ten erides into captivity. _ 15 

Ihe firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. e oped 3 N 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians. AT. 
604 By order of Necho, kir g of Egypt, ſome Phenicians ſailed from the Red Sea 

round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean, 
600, Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires. 
the knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy ; returns to Greece, 
calculates eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that one 
Supreme Intelligence regulates all its motions, © 


* 
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660 Maps, 
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600 Maps, 7 ny bes, and the ſigns of the TRY invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar 
597 bebe king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Wen to Ba» 


bylo 

587 The oh of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 

562 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold, 

559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. 

$38 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
ines an edi& for the return of the Jews, 

534 The firſt tragedy was ated at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 

52 Learning i is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firſt founded. 

515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. 

50g Tarquin the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go- 
verned by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. . 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian inva- 
fion of Greece. 

486 Zſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt e. the prize of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews, and the veſſels of 

gold and filver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the cru- 

=.  Cifixion of our Saviour, 

454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws: 

451 The 8 created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve ables n and 

9 ra 

439 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. | 

„MNalachi the laſt of the prophets, 

00 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, W the i immor- 
* tality of the foul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other 

"7 ſublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, 

= - andere& to his memory a ſtatue of bri(s. 

3 31 Alexander the Great, _ Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perſia, and other 
nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his gene- 
rals into four kingdoms. 

"285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical zra on Monday, June 26, being 

0 oy at who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 Days, 5 hours, and 49 


mY Prolemy Philadel hus, king of Egy Ye. employs ſeventy- two i interpreters to tranſ- 
late the Old Teſtament into ue! language, TR] is calles the - 
tuagint. 
The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. _ 
5 1265 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The ls of the * | 
delian marbles compoſed. 
260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians 


at ſea. 
237 Hamilcar, the Carchaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear 


Q ' © eternal enmity to the Romans. 


218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles ; but, being amuſed by his women, does 

| not improve his victories by the ſtorming of Rome, 

190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus ſeg th 

ate! firſt to Rome. 

168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 

1 The government of Jadea under the MEIN by begins, and —— 75 years. 


modes the rival to Rome, is razed to the g y the R | 
135 The hi mae 1 wy ends. 
, $2 TO expedition into Britain, 


$44. 4 n 
47 The 


is 
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47 The battle of Pharfalia berweek Caar and Pompey, in which the latter is de- 
eated. a 


The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident, 
' 45 The war of Africa, in Which 4 kills himſelf, g 
Tube ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. "I | 
44 Cxfar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after vg fought -fifty pitched 
|  . battles, and ſlain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the Iiberues of his country, 
is killed in the ſenate-houſe, : 
35 The battle of Actium fought; in which Mark Antony and Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Oftavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra 
ut themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. 
7 vius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an ab- 
ſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 
$ Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms. | 
The temple of Janus is ſhat by Auguſtus as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born on Monday, December 25. 8 


12 ——— diſputes with the doctors in the Temple; 
27 is baptized in the Wilderneſs by John; 
33 — is cfucifted on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. 2 
His Reſurrection on Sunday, April 5: his Aſcenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 


* 
- 


36 St. Paul converted. 928 ; 2 
39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 2 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. : 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 
44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. i 
49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. 
- $1 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 
52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel, 
59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 
| _ - rſecutes the Druids in Britain. f 
61 Boadicea, che Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſaon after 
by Sovetonius, governor of Britain. . 
62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome — writes his Epiſtles between 51 and 66. 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. TORE 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of his 
- diſciples, abour this time. | 
64 Rome et on fire, and burhed for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the 
 _ Grit perſention againſt the Chriſtians. 8 | 


67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. : TAN : 
70 Whilſt the factious Jews are r ne another. with mutual fury, Titus, the 
Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and the plough 
| made to paſs over it. ö 8 
83 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. | 
335 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from 
= * the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth 
and 2 defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; and 
. firſt ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to n ind. a 
96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation —his Goſpel in 97. E 
121 The Caledonians feconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; 
upon which te emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaflle and Carliſle; 
but this ald proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the 


Fear 14% repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins By a wall four yards thick. 
35, The fecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were banifhed Judza. : Juſi 
i : * 139 na 
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139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians. 

141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. 

152 The emperor Antoninus Pius tops the 8 againſt the Chriſtians. 

217 The Septuagint ſaid to be found; in a caſk. 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fi nk under its own weight. The 
Barbarians begin their — wats. the Gothy have annual tribute not to mo- 
leſt the empire, 

260 Valerius is taken penny, by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brought from India: the manufactory of it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, 55 1: firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1 $34: 

291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire, 

306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. | 3 

308 Cardinals firſt began. 

313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edi& of Conſtantine, who favors the Chriſtians, 

and ſives full liberty to their religion 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, agaioſt Arius, where 
was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is Genes: 
forwards called Conſtantinople. | 

331 orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. | 

363 The Roman em of Jon ulian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to reboild 

the temple of Jeruſalem. | 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 
weltern (of whick Rome continued to be the capital) each being now under the 

overnment of different emperors. 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus. 

466 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſptead into F n Spain, by a conceſſion of 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſ-Goths. 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

420 The kingdom > France begins ypon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at bome, withdraw their troops from Britain, 
and never return; adviling the Britons to arm in their own defence, and truſt to 
their own valour. 

445 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly haraſſed by the Scots and Pits, 
upon which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, but receive no 
aſſiſtance from that quarter. 


— 
bf 


| 447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the 1 empire. 
449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, agaiaft the Nodes | 


and Picts. 


45s The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and PiQs, invite over more of their coun- a 


5 trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 

0 The weſtern em _— is finiſhed, 523 years after the battle of Phar 

hick ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, eon 
Gothe, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, oe whom literature is —_ 
| gaiſhed, and the works of the learned are deitro 3 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chritanic bins in that kingdom, © 25 

$08 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Brizons ne WER 

$13 Sig. . beet by Vilas whole rv eam. m 


516 The computing of time by the cares fg by Dioaphus ths monk 

529 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 

557 Aterrible plague all over Europe, Afia, tel es 
years. 

H Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy. - . Lit A 

596 Tarte the nn ces pe kati fry e, OY 
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© 1104 ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE: 
6c6 Here ——___ the power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of the 10 
622 e the falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina; in Arabia; in the 44th Kay! 
year of his age, and 10th of his'miniſtry, when he laid the foundation of the 10 
Saracen empire, and from whom the 1 2 princes to this day claim their 
"deſcent. His followers compute their time from this zra, which in Arabic is 10 
called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 
637 Jeruſalem i is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 10 
| of Omar their caliph or prince. 10 
653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every fide, and retaliate the barba- 
-* _rities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 
664 The L Fol England b — a monk. 5 Lot. 
68 e Britons, after a brave le of near 150 n, are expelled 
: * and driven i ano Wales and 2 £2 4 10 
13 The Saracens 
LS The — 227 may oY begins, and occaſions many endes i in the 
t eaſtern empire. 10 
748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory, 
749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 11 
| — The city of Ba as upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs of the | 
. houſe of Ab 11 
800 Charlema " king of France, begins the empire. of Germany, afterwards called 
+ the we on empire; j gives the preſent names to the winds and months ; endea- 11 
vours to reſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, Th 
being ſolely engroſſed in military enterprizes. TH 
826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian. - 11 
3828 Egbert king of Weſſex, unites the Hep rchy, by the name of England. 23 
836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for bit 
338 The Scots and Picts have a decifive battle, in which the-former prevail, and both 11 
ö 3 I are united by Kenneth, which * _-_ _ period of the ere 2 
ti ory. 2 . | 
867 The Danes begin'their oy in England: | us 
© 896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing che Danib ben been whom: he fooghe 11 
Js battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws z divides England into * 
counties, hundreds, and tythings ; eres counry courts, and founds the univer- 11 
— ſity of Oxford about this time. 
p9iß The univerſity of 5 e founded. | 11 
336 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms. - 
| 5 Pope Boniface VII. is oy * and baniſhed for his crimes. | out 
VE. 855 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. 4 "u 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Crops by the Saracens ow Arabia. | 
7 © Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. * 
Ocho III. makes the empire of Germany eleftive. nn 
Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. * 
7000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe ; that of linen rags in 1176: t eee 
tory introduced into = wy at Dartford, 1588. 1 
1005 All the old ehurches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of axchiteQure. 


1015 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in England. | 
10% Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. 92 
1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with ratios ſucceſs, are e this time | 
driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
-x04r The Saxon line reftored under Edward the Confeſſor. 12 
2043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from N ſeryin ther in th ami * 
of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſleſion of Perſia. " 
1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 
1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the IM Macbeth at Dine, and x 7 
ries the pri Margaret, fiſter*to Edgar Atheling. 
7" The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. | 066 Th 50 
1 ec 4? 
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1066 The battle of Haſtings fought between Harold and William (ſurnamed the baſ- 
tard) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and ſlain, after which 
William becomes king of England. T% e ENT 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. . 
Muſical notes inyented. f N : 
1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany and the pope quarrel about the nomination of 
- the German biſhops. Henry in penance walks barefooted to the pope, to- 
wards the end of January, © "65 | 

1076 Juſtices of peace firſt appointed in England. | 

1080 Doomſday-book began to be cgmpiled by order of William, from a ſurvey of all 
the eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086, 

Thy Hoven of London built by ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects, numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, 
_ are prGected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard ores by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen. 
dominions in Spain. | 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to 
drive the infidels from Jeruſalem. ; 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 
permitted to reſide as a ſubject. | | : 


% 


1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the Sepulchre at Jeruſa- 


lem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. . - 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

1172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of Tre- 

land; which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, 
lord · lieutenant. 8 | 

1176 England = divided by Henry into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itine- 

| rant judges. | es i | 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England, 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville, %71 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtir- 
rups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe, | 


1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon, and all the planets in Libra, hap- 


2 in September. 
1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judza, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Sa- 
183 ladine's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. | | 
1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a vidory over the French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. | | 
.* Surnames now began to be uſed ; firlt among the-nobility, | 2 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter, for electing their Lord 
M.ayor and other magiſtrates, from king John. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by King John and the barons of England. 
Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. | 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, over- run all the Saracen. empire, and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carry death and deſolation wherever they march. | 
1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dominicans. 7 
The houſes of London, and other eities in England, France, and Germany, ſtill 
thatched with ſtraw. | : 
1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile, 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes/the empire of the Saracens. a 
1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at 
the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recovers 
the weſtern-iſles. | NT 


| 164 According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to par- 
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t ro ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 


1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany. R 
1282 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward I. who unites that 
rincipality to England. 
1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 
1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve 144 
candidates, who fabmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of Eng. 
land; which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both 145 
nations. ky 
1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being the 
22d of Edward I. | 
1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bythynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. : 
Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights, 
Wine fold by nd. ar we as à cordial. 
r302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by Givia, of Naples. 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to 283 in France, for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſned. . 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which eſta- 
| bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. ; 3 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave, and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal chair 
for two years. | 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom ; 1344, ditto in England, 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of great 
© benefit to us and our ſubjects. | . 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exactneſs. 
1349 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Ed- 
ward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle 
of Creſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 


Oil-painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. | 146 
Heralds college inſtituted in England. 156 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents uſed by Edward INT. : 
3346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 150 
1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, 150 
and conſiſts of 26 knights. 2 Za 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 5 


1354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in England. 
1356 The battle of Poitiers, in which king John of France, and his ſon, are taken 15 
. _ priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. | 

1357 Coals firſt brought to London. | ; 15 

4358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 

1362 * 1 ings in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of 15 

ward III. to his people. | | 

John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of the Wl 15 


church of Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are called 
Lollards. . | 


why 15. 
4386 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands, eſlabliſhed in London. 15 
Windſor Caſtle built by Edward III. : | I5 
— 1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. ACS | 
1399 Weltminſter abbey built and enlarged—Weſtminſter hall ditto. : 75 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV; renewed in 1725, 
confiſting of 38 knights. ow | | 1 
1410 Guildhall, London, bailt. | Sl 


- 


- 3411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded.  _ * 

1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 15 
1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. Lift 

1430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which bo BY 15 


& 
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practiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttemburgh afterwards invented cut 
metal types: but the art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who in- 
at vented the mode of caſting the types in matrices. Frederick Corſellis began 
to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was William Caxton 
who introduced into England the art of printing with fuſile types, in 1474. 
've 1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. | | 
g The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 
dth 1453 taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern empire, 1123 years 


from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years from the foun- 
the dation of Rome. 


1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. | 7 
1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented. 
1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen in Scotland, founded. | 
1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed 
at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the 
civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancafter, after a conteſt of 30 years, 
and the loſs of 100,000 men. | | 
1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeoman of the guards, the firſt tanding army. 
1489 Maps and ſea-charts firſt brought to England by Barth. Columbus. 
1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. | 
The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirel 
ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain condi- 
tions, which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the powers 
of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures; and in 1609, near one million of the 
reat Moors are driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they 
_ originally came. 5 
1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
Ed- 1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 
attle 1497 The Portugueſe firſt fail to the Eaſt Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope. 
South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 
1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. . 
1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles, and adds four more 
Alia 1818; . N 8 
1505 Shillings firſt coined in England. | | | Ip 
5575 1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vege - 
tables were imported hitherto. | | | 
1513 The bode Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower 
ty. | ; 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. | 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. . ö 
1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 


1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender 
of the Faith from his Holineſs. | 5 3 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt the 
church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany, 
1534 The Reformation takes place in England under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſol ved by ditto. | ; | 3 
1536 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 
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1611, 
About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips, wks "of 
1543 Silk ftockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by queen 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
% of $t. John's College, —— * 589. on 5 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſcewerz. 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre, pos 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 s. 
1546 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten per cent.” 
1549 Lord Liowgnaite of comltetultitited in England. ” 


* 


1725 
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1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 

1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 

1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 

1563 Knives firſt made in England. 4 

1569 Royal Exchange firſt built. 

1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins, 
Engliſh Eaſt India company incorporated—eſtabliſhed 1600 

Turkey company incorporated. 


1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being the firſt Eng» 
liſh circumnavigator. 


Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England, 


1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy; the = of October being 
counted 15. 


1583 Tobacco firit brought from Virginia into England. 
1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order ot Elizabeth, after 18 years impriſon- 
ment. 
1588 The Gent armada defiroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 
Henry FE (xa s the edict of Nantes, tolerating the Proteſtants. 
1589 Coaches firſt introduced into * 3 backney act 1693; increaſed to 1000, in 


1770. 
1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 


1597 Watches firſt brought into England from Germany. 
1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 


1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laft of the 'Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scot- 
land (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her fucceſlor ; which unites both kingdoms 
under the name of Great Britain. 

1605 The gunpowder plet diſcovered at Weſtminſter; being a project of the Roman 
catholics to blow up the king and both houſes of rene 
1606 Oaths of allegiance ff adminiſtered in England. 


1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the planet Saturn, by the 


teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland. 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a-prieſt. 
1611 Baronets firſt created in England by James I, 
2614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 
"62g _ bs” Ie an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the circulation of the 


l 1620 The broad ilk manufactory from raw filk introduced i into England. 
1621 New England planted by the Puritans, © | 
Ls King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles 1. 


Is iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Welt Indies, is 
planted. 


+3632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, wag of Sweden, and head of 


the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed, 
1635 e e of Marylan gl plane by lord Baltimore. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scotland, [reland, &c, 


5 209 * Chayes 1 48 his ScottiſhſubjeQs, on which their army, under general 


Leſlex, enters England, and takes Newcafile, being encouraged by the malecon- 
tents in England. 


Thue maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 


1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his ene meaſures, 


which begins the civil war in England. 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by parliament, 
1649 Charles I. | d at Whitehall, Jayuaſy 30, aged: 49- 
1654 Cromwell mm me penn, e . ; 
The,Ev liſh r admir e Jamaica from paniards. 
ws * 18 J 1658 Cromwell 
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1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the proteRorſhip by his ſon Richard. 
1650 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland. 
Epiſcopacy reftored in England and Scotland. 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the * ſurrender their pri 
vileges to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London by Charles II. 
1663 Carolina planted ; 1728, divided into two ſeparate governments, 
1664 = New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes and Dutch, 
y the Engliſh, 
ng · 1665 The plague 2 in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2. and continued three 2 in which, 
were deſtroyed 13,900 houſes, and 400 ſtreets, 
eing Tea firſt uſed in England. ö 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
known by the names of Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey, 
ſon- 1668 ditto, Aix-la-Chapelle. 
St. James's Park planted, and made a thoroughfare for public uſe, by Charles 1. 
1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorporated. 
1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their ſluices, 
o, in being determined to drown their country, and retire to their ſettlements in the 
Eaſt Indies, | 
African company eſtabliſhed, 
1678 The 2 of 1 Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act paſſed, 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its te to our earth, alarmed the inhabi- 


cot · tants. It continued v ſible from Nov. 3. to March . 

loms William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania. 
1683 India ſtock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 

man 1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother James II. 


/The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is te- 
+ feated at the battle of Sedgmoor, and beheaded. 
the The edid of Nantes infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the Proteſtants + 
cruelly perſecuted, 
1687 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 
1688 The — in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James abdicates, 5 he 
retires to Prance, December g. 
King William and Queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are Pro- 
claimed, February 16. 
| the ' y Viſcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general 
Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie ; upon which the Highlanders, wenrhn 
with repeated misfortungs, diſperſe. 
1689 The land- tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto. 


8, Is Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. , 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales ſpurious, was voted 
ad of by the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer, _ | 
1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James in Ireland. 8 + 


1691 The War in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French 
neral fleet off La Hogue. 
con- 1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French againſt the c 
| federates in the battle of Turin. 
| The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 
uren Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. | TE 
Theirſt public lottery was drawn this year. Rt 
Maſſaere of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William's troops, 
3694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 


Stamp duties inſtjtuted in England. 
well N - "68:8 | 1696 The 
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1696 The e of Ryſwick. . 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Darien, in America, and called it 
| Caledonia. 173 
1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. 
King James II. dies at St. Germain's in the 68th year of his age. 
_ 1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 
Society for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by Queen Anne, daughter to 


. ; gone II. who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war againſt 
rance and Spain. 


1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by admiral Rooke. | | 
The battle of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and Allies, againſt the 


French. 
The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. 
1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, ſigned July 22. 
-— The battle of Ramilies won by Marlborough and the Allies. 
170% The firſt Britiſh parliament. | 
1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanh 
| The battle of Oudenarde won by — —. r 
Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. : 
1709 Peter F czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies 
to Turkey. | 
The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the Allies. 
1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig Miniſtry for others more favourable to the inte- 17 
reſt of her brother, the late — x 
'The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
37 years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals.. 17 
The Engliſh South-Sea company began. 
1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and I 
. Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar and 
| Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 
1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. , 
1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. 1 
; The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in favour 
+ of the Pretender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, 
; both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. _ 3 
1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand- daughter of John Sobieſki, 1 
late king of Poland. BY 
An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miſſiſſipi ſcheme at its height in France. 6 
Lombe's filk-throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, erected at Derby; 


takes up one-cighth of a mile; one water-wheel moves the reſt; and in 24 1 
hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine ſilk thread. 
The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7 ; was at its height at the end 1 


of June; and _ ſunk about September 29. | : 
23727 King George I. dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by his only 
| fon, George II. 8 | | | 
Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 
2732 Kouli Khan uſurps the, Perfian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns 
with two hundred and thirty one millions ſterling. : 
2 public · ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North 
merica. 
1736 Capt. n his ue to fire pears Oy: 8 at the exe · 
cution of a ſmu » 1s himſelf by the mob at Edinburgh. 
oro 1 1738 Weſtminller 


* 
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1738 Weſtminſter · Bridge, conſiſting of ſifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750 at the 


d it expence of 389,0001. defrayed by parliament. | 
| 1739 LN Ad marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared, 
Ottober 23. | : 
1743 La, battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and Allies, in favour of the queen of 
ungary. 
1744 War declared againſt France. . 
r to Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the world. 


1745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the 
duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. | 
the 1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. | 
1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places, taken during 
the war, was to be made on all ſides. , 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſn funds reduced to three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. | 
1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 
1752 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain, the third of September being count- 
ed the fourteenth, | 
flies 1753 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Montagu-houſe. 
Society of Arts, ManufaQtures, and Commerce, inſtituted in London, 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 


nte- 1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by 
| order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning, 
1 in Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. | 


1757 Damien 8 to aſſaſſinate the French king. | 
1759 I Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Eng- 
li i 


i 6 | TR 
and 1760 King George II. dies, October 25, in the Lge qo of his age, and is ſucceeded 
and by his preſent majeſty, who, on the zzd of September, 1761, married the 
princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. | 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the ex- 
| pence of 52,8401, to be diſcharged by a toll. Toll taken off 1785. 
1762 War declared againſt Spain. . 


your Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. 
ſton, American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 

George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. ' 
eſki, 1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portu- 


gal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great Britain the 
extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of. Louiſiana, 
in North America; alſo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and 


by ; | Tobago, in the Welt Indies, £ 

1 24 1764 The parliament granted 1c,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
| gitude by his time-piece, Fo 82 

end 1765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the Society of Artiſts, 


An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the illand of Man to the crown of 
only Great Britain. ; 9 
: 1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, 3 
paſſed the ſun's centre. g 
1768 Academy painting eſtabliſhed in London. 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that em- 


urns 
ire. | | EE 
orth 1771 Dz. Solander and Mr, Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut.*Cook, 
| return from a voyage round the world, having made ſevcral important diſco- 
exe - veries in the South Seas. b / | 
1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom, | 
ters The Pretender marries a princeſs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late 


earl of Ayleſbury, | 
4B 4 | 1772 The 
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1772 The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the 1 
| king of Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among 
themſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
1773 2 Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty- one 
egrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to diſ- 
cover a paſſage in that quarter proves fruitleſs. | 
'The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's dominions. | 
'The Engliſh Eaſt India Company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the ex- 
tenſive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of 
inhabitants, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad ; upon 
which government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for the better admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. 
The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who 
loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 
1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 
+ The Britiſh parhament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three-pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into America, the Coloniſts, conſidering this as 
a grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 
Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firſt 
General Congreſs, Sept. 5. . | 
. , Firſt petition of Congreſs to the King, November. 
1775 April 19, The firſt action happened in America between the king's troops and 
the provincials at Lexington. 


May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American 


* 


provinces. b 
June 17, A bloody action at Bunker WIIll Hill, between the royal troops and the 
Americans. 


1776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's troops. ä 
An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieu- 
tenant- general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. | 
The Congreſs declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, Joly 4+ 
The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Auguſt, with great 

| loſs, and great numbers of them taken priſoners; and the city of New York is 
afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. 
December 25, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heſſians priſoners at Tren- 
ton. . $5 . 
Torture aboliſhed in Poland. | 

1777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 

L. ieutenant- — Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army at Saratoga, is 
Canada, by convention, to the American army-under the command of the ge- 

nerals Gates and Arnold, October 17. 

1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the 
court of France, February 6. , Cf 

The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, June 9, in conſequence of a vote of parliament, 

The earl of Carliſle, William Eden, Eſq; and George Johnſtone, Eſq ; arrive at 
Philadelphia the beginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace be- 
tween Great Britain and 3. 30 | | | 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 
The Congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs the indepen- 
_ dence of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's fleets 
and armies withdrawn from America. . 
An engagement ſought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command 
of admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of the count d'Or- 
villiers, July 27. | a : : 
Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. | 
- Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, OR, 17. 
St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 
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1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French, 

. Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 
1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. F | A 

The Inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 8. | 

The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan 

de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more 
being 7 on ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16, 

Three actions between admiral Rodney, and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt 
Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them deciſive. 
Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the 
king of Spain, May g. f 

The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of 50,000 go up to the houſe of Com- 
_ with their petition for the repeal of an act paſſed in favour of the Papiſts, 

une 2. 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots, in the city of London, and in 
Southwark, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are de- 
ſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, 
ſeveral private houſes, &. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by 

| the 8 of the military, and many of the rioters tried and executed 
or felony. | , 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt 
Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in 
South Carolina, in which abovk 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 

Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, near 
Newfoundland, Sept. 3. LOT 

General Arnold deſerw the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New Vork, and is 
made a brigadier-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 3 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, 
in the province of New York, OR. 2. 

Mr. 1 is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, 
October 4. f | 

Dreadful of in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other Iſlands, OR. 3. and 10. 

A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20. | 

1781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb, 3. Retaken bythe French, Nov. 27. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with confideroble loſs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. f 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French. June 2. Io: 

A bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of 
admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zout- , 

man, off the Dogger-bank, Aug. 5. Es: 

Earl Cornwallis, with a confiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to 
the American and French troops, under the command of general Waſhington 
and count Rochambeau, at York-town, in VEIN Oct. 19. | 

1782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 
Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. | 
The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 
Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. n 
The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any farther proſecution of offen - 
five war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4; and reſolve, That that 
houſe would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, 
who ſhould adviſe, or by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of offen- 
five war on the continent of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force. 5 AE 
| | NT 8 1722 Admiral 
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1792 Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the French fleet under the com- 
mand of count de Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, the 
French admiral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engage- 
ment, in which both fleets loſt a. great number of men, April 13. 

The reſolution of the houſe of commons relating to gun Wilkes, Eſq. and the 
Middleſex election, paſſed Feb. 17, 1769, reſcinded May z. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of 
Ireland, received the royal aſſent, June 20. 

— French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, 

ug. 24. 
The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. 

Treaty concluded betwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of Ame- 
rica, Oct. 8, 

Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at Paris between the Britiſh and the American 
commiſſioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
1 by his Britannick majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, 

OV. 30. 8 6 


1783 Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannick majeſty and the kings of 


France and Spain, figned at Verſailles, Jan. 20. 
The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 5. 
Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicilly, deſtroying a great number of 
towns and inhabitants, Feb. 5th, 7th, and 28th. a 
Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland. Feb. 10. : 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and the United States of America, Sept. 3. 
1784 The city of London wait on the king, with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſſing 
the coalition miniſtry, Jan. 16. | | 
I be great ſeal ſtolen from the lord chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ftreet, 
March 24. | 
The ratification of the peace with America arrived, April 7. | 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, May 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a | amy jubilee at Weſtminſter-abbey, 
May 26.—Continued annually for decayed muſicians, &c. 
\ Proclamation for a public thankſgiving, July 2. 
Mr. Lunardi aſcended in a balloon from the Artillery-ground, Moorfields, the 
firſt attempt of the kind in England, Sept. 15. 
1785 Dr. Seabury, an American miſſionary, was conſecrated biſhop of Connecticut by 
five nonjuring Scotch prelates, Nov. | | 
1786 The king of Sweden prohibited the uſe of torture in his dominions. 
Cardinal Turlone, high inquiſitor at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his car- 
riage by an incenſed multitude, for hiscruelty, and hung on a gibbet 50 feet high, 
Sept. 26. Commercial treaty ſigned between England and France, 
Nov. 21- £-471,000 3 per cent. ſtock transferred to the landgrave of Heſle, 
for Heſuan ſoldiers loſt in the American war, at C. 30 a man. 
Dec. 4. Mr. Adams, the American ambaſſador, preſented to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury Dr, White, of Pennſylvania, and Dr. Provoſt, of New York, to be 
. conſecrated biſhops for the United States. They were conſecrated Feb. 4. 1787. 
1787 March. (France) The Aſſembly of Notables firſt convened under the miniſtry 
4 of Monſ. de Calonne. 8 
May 21. Mr. Burke, at the bar of the houſe of lords, in the name of all the 
commons of Great Britain, impeached Warren Haſtings, late governor- general 
of Bengal, of high crimes and miſdemeanors. > 
Aug. 11. The king by letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia into 
' Abiſhop's ſee, and appointed Dr, Charles Inglis to be the biſhop. 
1788 Auguſt. 222 Monſ. Neckar replaced at the head of the finances. Novem- 
ber: The Notables called together a ſecond time. 8 
In the early part of October, the firſt ſymptoms appeared of a ſevere diſorder 
which afflicted our gracious Sovereign. On the 6th of November they were 
very alarming, and on the 13th a form of prayer for his recovery was ordered 
by the privy council. | 1789 Feb. 


1794 On the 1ſt o 
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$789 Feb. 17. His Majeſty was pronounced to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence, and on 


the 26th to be free from complaint. 'S 
April 23. A general thankſgiving for the King's recovery, who attended the 
' ſervice at St. Pauls with a great proceſſion. e 
May. (France) Opening of the States General at Verſailles. | 
July 13, 14. Revolution in France—capture of the Baſtile, execution of the 
overnor, of the intendant, of the ſecretary of ſtate, &c. 


+ October 19. The firſ ſitting of the National Conſtituent Aſſembly at Paris. 


1790 July 14. Grand French confederation in the Champ de Mars. | 
1791 June 21, 22. 25. (France) The king and royal _ ſecretly withdraw from 
Paris, but are ſtopped at Varennes, and brought back. _ 

On the 14th of July, in conſequence of ſome gentlemen meeting to commemorate 
the French revolution, in Birmingham, the mob aroſe and committed the moſt 
daring outrages for ſome days on the perſons and properties of many of the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood ; burning and deſtroying meeting- 
houſes, private dwellings, &c.. Peace and ſecurity were at length reſtored, by 
the interpoſition of the military power. | 

October 4. (France) The ſecond Aſſembly takes the name of the Legiſlative 
Aſſembly, and is opened by the king in perſon. N 

1792 On the 19th of March, the definitive treaty of peace was ſigned between the 
Britiſh, and their allies, the Nizam, and Mahrattas on the one part, and Tippoo 
Sultan on the other, by which he ceded one half of his territorial poſſeſſions, 
and delivered up two of his ſons to lord Cornwallis, as hoſtages for the fulfil. 
ment of the treaty. 4 

Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, djed on the 29th of March, in conſequence of 
being aſſaſſinated by Ankerſtroom. | 

Sept. 20. (France) Firſt fitting of the Third Legiſlature, which takes the title of 


National Convention. 


1793 Jan. 21ſt. (France) Lewis XVI. after having received innumerable indignities from 


his people, was brought to the ſcaffold; and had his head ſevered by the guil- 
lotine, 2 to the expreſs laws of the new conſtitution, which had de- 
clared the perſon of the king inviolable. | 
On the 25th of March, lord Grenville, and S. Comte Woronzow, ſigned a con- 
vention at London on behalf of his Britannic majeſty and the empreſs of 
Ruſlia, in which their majeſties agreed to employ their reſpective forces in 
carrying on the “ juſt and neceſſary war” againſt France. Treaties alſo 
were entered upon with the king of Sardinia, and the prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 
The anfortunate queen of France, on the 16th of October, was conducted to the 
ſpot, where Louis had previouſly met his fate; and conducted herſelf dyrin 
wy laſt moments with fortitude and compoſure, in the thirty-eighth year © 
er age, | E 
Meſſrs. Nair and Palmer, having been accuſed of ſeditious practices, were tried 
in the high court of Juſticiary in Scotland, and pronounced guilty. Their 
ſentence was tranſportation for the ſpace of 14 years, to ſuch place as his 
majeſty might judge proper. They have ſince ſailed for Botany Bay. 
1 June, the Britiſh fleet, under the command of admiral earl Howe, 
obtained a moſt fignal victory over that of the French, in which two ſhips 
were ſunk, one burnt; and ſix brought into Portſmouth harbour. ; 
1795 In conſequence of the rapid progreſs of the French arms in Holland, the prin- 
| ceſs of Orange, the hereditary princeſs and her infant ſon, arriyed at Yar- 
mouth, on the 19th of January: the hereditary prince himſelf, with his 
father the ſtadtholder, landed at Harwich on the 20th. | | 
. On the 8th of April, his royal highneſs George Auguſtus Prederic, prinee of 
Wales, was married to her ſerene highneſs princeſs Caroline of Brunſwick. J 
The trial of Warren Haſtings, eſq. at length came to a cloſe on the 23d of 
April, when the lord chancellor, having put the queſtion to each of the peers, 
upon the ſixteen· articles of the impeachment, and 8 that a very great 
majority voted for his aquittal, informed the priſoner that he was acquitted of 


the charges brought againſt him by the houſe of commons, and of all mats 
ters contained therein, 3 5 
1 | MEN 
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MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


Bef. Ch. | 
907 H OMER, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer, Coop, 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiverr.. 1 HAP 
600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes. 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 Zlſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer, 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. Rowe: 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon. 
456 Æſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. He. | 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of prophane hiſtory, Littlebury. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. M bite. 1 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Weodbull. 
406 Sophocles, ditto, Franklin, Potter, 
Confucius the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. — 
Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece. . 
391 Thacydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith, Hobbes, 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician, Clifton, 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 

9 Xenophon, the Greek philoſopher and hiſtorian, Smith, Spelman, Aſbly, Fielding. 
348 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates. Sydenham. | 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek prator. Dimſdale. 

332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 

313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian oratar, poiſoned himſelf. Leland, Francis. 
288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel, 
285 Theoeritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawkes. 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simpſon. 

270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece, Digby, 
264 Xeno, founder of the Stoic philoſophy in ditto. | 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
284 Plautus, the Roman comic poet, Thornton, . 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philoſopher. 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton. 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. , | 
44 2 Ca ſar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
iodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architeR, fl. . 5 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie, Melmeth, 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rowe, f 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roſe, 
30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Spe/man. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic "9 Dryden, Pitt, Warton. 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart, 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatyric poet. Francis, 
A. C. 2 
- 17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian. Ray. 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth, _ 
20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl. Cricue. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. f | 
33 Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 


45 Paterculus, 
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8 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcombe, | 
2- Perſius, the Roman ſatyric poet. Bremer. : 
64 Quintius Curtius, a Roman hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. Digoy. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. L'Eftrange, 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto, Rowe. _ | 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian. Holland. 
93 * the Jewiſh hiſtorian. I biſton. 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. 
95 Quin&ilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. | 
Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmotb, Orrery. 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes. a 
119 Plutarch of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhorne. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatyric poet. Dryden. 


140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl. 


150- Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Turnbul. 

161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke, 

167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. 

180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimſdale, Dryden, Franklin. 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. Collier, Elphin/tone. 

193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. 

200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. | 

229 Dion Caffius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. $i 

254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 

Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Hart. 

258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marſhal. | 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith. 

320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 

$36 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſect of Arians. 

$42 Euſebius, the ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian and chronologer. Hanmer. 

$79 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſaria. | TT. 

389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Conſantinople. 

397 Ambroſe, biſhqp of Milan. | 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 

428 e the Roman hiſtorian. 1 N | 
$24 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platonic philoſopher, . Bellamy, Preton. 
$29 Procopius of — Roman hiſtorſan. Holcroft. | End) 

e 


re ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, for whom = - 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human 
glory: but it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have 
come to”"our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce illite- 
rate pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which 
practices they were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians; and to the few, 
literati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the preſervation 
of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity, To learning, civility, and refinement; 
ſucceeded worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the 
church. of Rome: Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during 
the ſpace of a thouſand years; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, 


denominate the dark or Gothic a 


The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, France, 


. Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal, the greateſt 


&= 
niuſes of antiquity. Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the 15 


rank, with whoſe names we ſhall finiſh our liſt, 
A | ad 


735 Bede, 
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A.C. PE 
735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; Hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, & 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy. and poetry. 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's; Hiſtory of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire ; natural philoſophy. 
1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Mearns-ſhire; Hiſtory of Scotland. 
1400 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the father of Engliſh poetry. 
1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 
1535 Sir Thomas More, London ; hiſtory, politics, divinity. 
1552 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. 
1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire; philology and polite literature. 
1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch reformer ; hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 
1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, poli- 
tics, &c. | 
1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems. ” 
161 3 5 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedies and comedies. 
1622 John Napier, of N Marcheſton, Scotland ; diſcoverer of logarithms, 
1623 William Camden, London; hiſtory and antiquities. 3+; 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London ; natural Ow x literature in general 
1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk ; laws of Eng | | 
1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. 
1654 John Selden, Suffex : antiquities and laws 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellaneous poetry, 
1674 John $99 ny London; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other pieces in verſe 
role. L : 
Hyde, ood of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 
1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. * 
1677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London; natural philofophy, mathematics, and ſer - 
mons. | | 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibras, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London ; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, cc. 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire; Intellectual Syſtem. 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. . 
Robert Barclay, Urie ; Apology for the Quakers. fir 
1591 Hon. Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology. 
Sir George McKenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland. 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons 
1697 Sir William Temple, London; politics and polite literature. 7 
_ 7 John 8 Northamptonſhire ; 27 tragedies and comedies, ſatirie poems, 
| - Virgil. | 
$704. John dae Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government, and theology. 
1705 John Ray, Eſſex; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 
1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry; eight comedies. 0 
1713 Ant. Aſh. Cowper, earl of Shafteſbury ; Characteriſtics. 


1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; hiſtory, biography, divinity, &c. . 


1718 Nicholag Rowe; Devonſhire : 7 tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's P 
1719 Reverend John Flamſteed, Derbyſhire ; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
BT bs Addiſon, Wiltſhire *S „Guardian, poems, politics. 
r. John Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtronomy. 8 52550 
1724 Matthew Prior, London: poems and politics. | 
1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire; Religion of Nature delineated. L 
1727 Sir aac Newton, Lincolnſhire ; mathematics, geometry, aſtronomy, optics. * 
1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divinity, &c. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies, papers in Tatler, cc. 
#45 | g 1729 William 


/ 
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1729 William Congreve, Staffordſhire; ſeven dramatic pieces. ä 
1732 * Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſnhire; medicine, coins, politics. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural-philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigation, 
: Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ; claffical learning, criticiſm. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 
1746 Colin M*Laurin, Argyleſhire ; Algebra, View of Newton's Phileſophy. 
1748 1 Thomſon, Roxburghſhire; Seaſons, and e hve tragedies. 
everend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, pſalms, hymns, ſer- 
mons, &c. . 
Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire; Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy. 
1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers, Middleton, Yorkſhire ; life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyſics and natural philoſophy. 
1751 3 St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey; philoſophy, metaphyſics, and po- 
ties. 5 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; Anatomy of the Human Body. 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London, on poiſons, plague, ſmall- pox, medicine, 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetſhire; Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, &c. 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedies and 2 | 
1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London ; 69 ſermons, &c. 
Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter: ſermons and controverſy. 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. ; | 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire ; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. 
1765 RY Dr. Edward Young ; Night Thoughts, and other poems, three tra- 
ies. | | 
Robert Simpſon, Glaſgow ; Conic Sections, Euclid, Appolonins. 8 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shandy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; harmonics and opties. | | 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin ; Life of Eraſmus, Reclebaftical Hiſtory, and ſermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. | | 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of England, novels, tranſlations. 
1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge; poems, 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttelton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of England. 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; 2 2 and other pieces. 5 
r Fane biſhop of Rocheſter ; Annotations on the New Teſtament, &c. 
1775 Dr. John Hawkeſworth ; eſſays. | od. 
1776 David Hume, Merſe : Hiſtory of England, and eſſays. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire, aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall ; plays, 
1779 David Garrick, Hereford ; plays, &c. "IP. 2 
William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter ; Divine Legation of Moſes, and va- 
| rious other works. RY | ; 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the court of Common Pleas, London ; Com- 
h mentaries on the Laws of England. y OY 
Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. | | 
James Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical Arrangements. 
1782 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Brill, Litchfield; Diſcourſes on the Prophecies, and 
other _ % | 
1782 Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxburghſhire; Diſeaſes of the Army. 
_ Home, Lord Kaimes, Se ante Elements of Criticiſa, Sketches of the 
ory of Man. | 
1783 Pr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire ; anatomy. 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott: Hebrew Verſion of the Bible, theological tracts. 
1784 Dr. Thomas Morell; Editor of Ainſworth's Dictionary, Hedericus's Lexicon, 
a 1 — 9 . 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield ; Enpliſh Di biography, eſſa 
Bi Dictionary, biography, eſſays, poetry 
1785 William 
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1785 William Whitehead, Poet Laureat ; poems and plays. Died April 14. 
Reverend Richard Burn, LL. D. author of the Juitice of Peace, Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, &c. Died Nov. 20. 1 
Richard Glover, Eſq; Leonidas, Medea, &c. Died Nov. 25. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, Eſq; travels, miſcellaneous. Died Sept. 5, aged 74. 
1787 - Robert Lowth, biſhop of London; criticiſm, divinity, grammar. Died 
„Nes. 3. N g 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq; Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, and other pieces. 
Died Dec. 18. 1 
1788 James Stuart, Eſq; celebrated by the name of © Athenian Stuart.” Died Feb. 1. 
Thomas Gainſborough, Eſq; the celebrated painter. Died Aug. 2. 
Thomas Sheridan, Eiq; Engliſh Dictionary, works on educazion, elocution, &c. 
Died Aug. 14. ks ho 
William Julius Nickle, Eſq; tranflator of the Luſiad. Died. Oct. 25. 
1789 Dr. William Cullen; Practice of Phyſic, Materia Medica, &c. Died Feb. 5. 
1790 Benjamin Franklin, Eſq. Boſton, New England; electricity, natural philoſophy, 
| miſcellanies. Died April 17 ; 
Rev. Thomas Warton, K. N. Poet Laureat; Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, poems. 
1 A 1 21. x , 2 2 1 , 
Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland: Moral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Na- 
8 ' | . — 
X John Howard, Eſq. Middleſex; Account of Priſons and Lazarettos, &c. 
1791 Rev. Dr. Richard Price, Glamorganſhire ; on, Morals, Providence, Civil Liberty, 
Annuities, Reverſionary Payments, Sermons, &c. Died Feb. 19, aged 68. 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock, Annandale ; Poems, Conſolations from natural and re- 
| vealed Religion. Died July, aged 70. | | l 
1792 Sir Joſhua — Devonſhire ; Preſident of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing A OR on Painting delivered before the Academy. Died Feb: 23, 
a 8. | | : 
| John Smeaton, Yorkſhire; Civil Engineer; Mechanics, Edyſtone Lighthouſe, 
OY Ramſgate Harbour, and other public works of utility. 
1793 Rev. Dr. William Robertſon, Principal of the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and Hiſ- 
- 28 her to his Majeſty for Scotland; Hiſtory of Scotland, of the Reign 
of C 2 V. Hiſtory of America, and Hiſtorical Diſquifition concerning In- 
dia. Died June 11, aged 72. 
John Hunter, Eſq. Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and Surveyor General to 
- the Army; Anatomy. Died Aug. 16. , | 
1794 Edward Gibbon, Eſq. Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, &c. Died Jan. 16. 
' James Bruce, Eſq. of Kinnaird; Travels into Abyſſinia. ee” 
1795 r. Alexander Gerard; Eſſay on Taſte, ſermons. Died Feb. 22. 
Sir William Jones, one of the judges of India, and preſident of the Afiatic So- 
iety ; ſeveral law Tracts, tranſlation of Iſæus, and of the Moallakat, or Seven 
Arabian poems, and many valuable papers in the Aſiatic reſearches. 


** 
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N. B. By the Dates is implied the Time tuhen the above Writers died; but when 
e 7 75 happens not to be known, the Age in which they flauriſped is fignified 
fl. names in Italici, are thoſe who bave given the beſt Engliſh Tranſla - 
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